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PREFACE. 


"  ECCE  ITERUM  CRISPINUS." 


I  VENTURE  to  put  together  in  a  Fourth  Series  of  my 
Linguistic  and  Oriental  Essays,  several  score  of  pamphlets, 

and  contributions  to  Periodicals,  papers  read  at  Inter- 
national Congresses  in  several  Languages,  in  different 
years.  I  was  hardly  aware  that  there  was  such  an  ac- 
cumulation. My  subdivisions  are :  I.  Linguistic,  II.  India, 
III.  Africa,  IV.  Religion  in  its  widest  sense,  V.  Miscel- 
laneous. Many  apparently  short  Essays,  for  instance, 
the  papers  on  the  TdrkI  Languages,  the  Languages  of 
the  Caucasus,  the  Origin  of  the  Indian  Alphabet,  and  the 
several  papers  about  Africa,  in  French  and  English,  are 
the  result  of  a  long  and  wide  course  of  study.  My  Italian 
motto  on  the  Title- Page  explains  my  object:  I  liken 
myself  to  a  person  travelling  at  night,  who  fastens  his 
lantern  to  his  back,  thus  depriving  himself  of  any  ad- 
vantage^ but  trying  to  give  some  amount  of  light  and 
guidance  to  those,  who  come  after  htm.  With  the  same 
object  I  habitually  send  forty  copies  of  my  books  to 
Public  Libraries  in  the  United  States,  forty  to  Public 
Libraries  in  Great  Britain,  and  ten  to  Public  Libraries 
in  British  India. 

Some  Authors  write  substantial  books  in  a  long  series 
of  volumes,  the  very  sight  of  which  rather  disheartens  the 
casual  reader;  some  expend  their  time  and  talents  in 
brief  Reviews  of  current  literature,  and  ephemeral  subjects^ 
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in  such  periodicals  as  the  Saturday  Review.  This  leaves 
nothing  to  collect  in  a  volume.  I'crhaps  some  readers 
may  6nd  profit  in  the  perusal  of  such  short  Essays  as 
the  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Coat  at  Treves,  p.  465,  the 
Census  of  British  India  in  all  its  aspects,  p.  163,  a  word 
in  defence  of  the  poor  African  against  his  numerous 
enemies,  p.  237,  and  many  other  side-views  of  important 
subjects.  Sucli  papers  are  neither  ponderous  and  dis- 
heartening, like  the  class  of  great  Works  described,  nor 
ephemeral  like  the  fugitive  columns  in  a  weekly  Periodical. 
The  bricks  in  this  collection  are  indeed  small,  but  still 
they  are  bricks,  and  not  mere  counters :  they  may  con- 
tribute to  the  building  up  of  a  wall. 

I  quote  certain  famous  lines  in  my  last  page  (63 1 ),  and 
translate  them  into  Latin  Hexameters.  Life  is  a  great 
batiic,  "Ars  lon<^M,  vita  brevis " ;  after  a  long  life  of 
unceasing  study  I  seem  only  on  the  steps  of  the  threshold 
of  the  Temple  of  Knowledge,  "Scire  mcum  nihil  est" 
while  I  look  down  the  ever  lengthening  vista  of  Know- 
ledge, even  in  my  few  and  favourite  subjects. 

Another  reason  has  been  my  desire  to  encourage  retired 
Anglo-Indians,  who  come  home  with  only  half  a  century 
of  years,  of  trained  minds  and  ready  pens,  to  turn  their 
minds  to  doing  something.  Of  course  it  may  be  wiser 
to  be  as  Byron  describes  the  Bishops  of  his  time : 

*•  Bishops  who  have  not  left  a  single  sermon  " ; 
and  many  great  administrators  of  British  India  have 
passed  away  without  leaving  in  print  anything  good  or 
bad.   A  warning  also  is  given  by  Job,  xxxi.  35 : 

"Oh!  that  mine  adversary  had  written  a  book!** 
or  the  snarl  of  Erasmus  to  his  antagonist : 
*'Tuum  librum,  nisi  in  postremum  usum,  non  servavi.'* 
Be  it  so  I 

Over  me  tlie  study  of  Language  and  Religion,  of  all 
times  and  places,  has  ever  exerted  an  extreme  fascination. 
To  know  something  about  every  Language  in  the  world. 
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past  or  present,  and  to  test  the  principles  of  every  Religious 
Conception,  barbarian  or  civilized,  has  been  my  supreme 
pleasure.  Some  Nation,  or  some  Epoch,  may  be  stronger 
or  weaker  in  some  particular,  or  be  devoid  of  some  feature 

of  life  altogether,  but  ever  since  the  Creation  tlic  lluiiian 
Race  has  revolved  round  the  two  foci  of  Languai^^c  and 
Reli|^ion,  representing  the  action  and  reaction  on  each 
other  of 

"Self:  the  World:  God.'* 
We  cannot  restrict,  like  the  pedants  of  old,  our  studies 
to  the  Arian  or  Semitic  Families  of  Speech ;  we  cannot, 
like  old  ecclesiastics,  confine  our  inquiries  into  the  relation 

of  man  to  his  Creator  to  the  Semitic  Religious  Con- 
ceptions, or  the  narrow  dogma  and  sensational  practices 
of  the  Evangelical  middle-classes  of  Great  Britain:  we 
require  a  larger  field  and  purer  air  to  enable  us  to  mark 
with  reverent  eye  the  dealings  of  the  Creator  with  all 
His  poor  creatures  in  their  numberless  generations,  and 
countless  Millions,  and  to  solve  the  question,  which 
Zoroaster,  the  Hindu  Sages,  Kong-Fu-Tsee,  Gautama 
Buddha,  Socrates,  and  even  Solomon,  failed  to  solve, 

**IIov  ^ivofiai  ;  irudev  tLjxl ;   rlvo'^  rjXdov,  diTTjXOov ; 

The  twentieth  century,  standing  on  the  accumulated 
research  of  the  nineteenth,  may  possibly  succeed  :  hitherto 
we  have  failcri  in  discovering  the  object,  the  principle, 
and  the  end,  of  Human  existence.  Every  fresh  generation, 
every  new  individual,  is  a  mere  adventurer  on  an  unknown 
Sea  of  Divine  dispensations,  and  Human  possibilities. 
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THfi  LANQUAG£S  OF  THE  OAUOASUa 

Thebe  are  two  or  three  comers  in  tbc  \rorlfVs  surface,  in  which 
a  strange  collection  of  diverse  Languages  is  found,  the  survivals  of 
extinc  t  Races,  once  great  and  strong.  The  Central  Provinf  rs  of 
India,  the  refuge  of  the  Kolariaa  uburiguiai  tribes;  the  hills  and 
Tilleya  of  Abynmia,  i&  wbioh  remnants  of  Hamitto,  or  even  Fro- 
Hamitie,  imoea*  padied  aside  by  the  advent  of  the  powerful  Semites^ 
•re  stUl  found ;  the  pUteau  of  Tibet,  and  the  Eiiatem  dopes  of  that 
plateau :  all  these  three  are  instances  of  the  phenomena,  which  I 
describe  ;  but  none  is  so  noticeable  as  the  Range  of  the  Caucasus, 
one  of  the  dividing  lines  of  Europe  and  Asia.  As  after  a  great 
hunt  amtiials  of  all  descriptions  and  sizes  take  refuge  in  some 
seeiue  copse,  or  some  unapproachable  mountain,  so,  when  the 
great  Processioii  of  the  Indo-Eiiropeaii,  or  Arian»  Baoes  from  their 
pvimeTal  home  on  the  Hindn-Edsh  oommenoed,  all  the  Pte<Arian 
Races,  which  were  not  destroyed,  were  pushed  aside.  In  the 
^^♦•^t  of  Europe  thero  is  one  solitary  sun'ival,  the  Basque  in  the 
Pyr<  iiei's ;  on  the  extreme  Ea-st  of  Europe  wo  find  a  cluster  of 
Languages  in  the  Caucasus,  which  are  neither  Arian,  nor  Semitic, 
aor  Altaic. 

These  mTsterioos  Languages  of  the  Caucasus  haTe  long  had  an 
exaggerated  reputation.  Herodotus  (Book  I.  203)  remarks,  that 
many  and  various  are  the  tribes,  by  which  the  Caucasus  is  in- 
habited, most  of  them  li\'ing  entirely  on  the  wild  fruits  of  the 
fore-^t.  Strabo  informs  us  (Book  Xt.  5),  that  no  less  than  seventy 
l>ialect8  wore  spoken  in  the  country,  which  even  then  was  called 
the  Mountain  of  Languages.  Pliny  the  Elder  (Book  YI.  cap.  5,  12) 

a notes  Timosthenes,  a  oontemporar)^  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphns,  to 
lie  effect,  that  Bioscurias,  on  the  shores  of  tne  Black  iSca,  was 
once  a  famous  city,  though  then  deserted,  so  much  so,  that  thret^ 
hundred  Nations,  all  of  different  Languages,  were  in  the  habit  of 
resorting  to  it,  and  in  later  times  there  were  one  hundred  and 
thirty  interpreters  for  the  puq)ose  of  transacting  business.  Old 
legends  had  attached  themselves  to  the  Caucasus  in  the  mind  of 
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the  Greckf?,  for  Jason  came  to  the  Kiver  Phasis,  now  the  Riou.  and 
fetched  away  the  golden  fleece  from  Colchis,  now  Kutais;  and  the 
immortal  myth  of  Prometheus  is  coDnected  with  this  llauge.  In 
the  mindfl  of  the  Penians  the  Koh-i-Kal  was  believed  to  samnind 
the  world;  the  mountain  is  still  called  Eafkas  in  the  adjoiniiig 
Provinces.  The  soldiers  ol  Alexander  the  Great  on  their  march 
Eastwards  called  the  Paropamisus  by  the  name  of  Cancasns,  to 
which  the  epithet  Indicus  was  subsequently  attached,  which 
survives  in  the  modern  name  of  Hindu-Kush.  The  Caucasus  was 
the  Northern  boundary  of  the  Persian  Empire,  and,  though  Mith- 
xidatea  was  able  to  make  his  way  along  the  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  Sea  of  Azof,  as  a  fact  the  Roman  Eagles  never  crossed 
the  Caucasus.  The  three  Pro\Tnces  of  Colchis,  Iberia,  and  Albania, 
were  the  limits  of  Roman  knowledp^e  and  influence,  with  the 
exception  of  some  shadowy  notion  of  the  fcluani,  and  of  the 
existence  of  the  Caucasise  Pylse,  now  the  Pass  of  Dariel,  leading 
through  the  momitaina  to  the  unknown  Sarmatia.  The  River, 
that  drains  the  Pass  Soutiiwards,  is  called  by  Strabo  in  the 
Augustan  age  Aragus,  and  stall  preserree  the  name  of  Aragwa. 

The  Caucasus  prove*^  an  insurmountable  barrier  aqninst  conquer- 
ing Nations  advancing  from  the  South,  and  a  serious  obstacle  to 
those,  which  came  from  the  North.     For  a  long  period  Russia 
held  the  Province  of  Trans-Caucasia,  accessible  by  the  Ca^spiau 
and  Blaek  Seas,  withont  having  established  her  domination  over 
the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus.    At  length,  however,  after  the  close 
of  the  Crimean  War,  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.  effected  the  entire 
subinp:ation  of  the  Range.    The  Circassians  were  PX]>Mtn?ited  on 
the  West,  and  Schamyl  conquered  on  the  East,  and  the  Province 
of  the  Caucasus  established  as  a  Government  under  the  Grand-Duke 
Michael,  divided  into  Gis-Caucasia,  North  of  the  Kange,  and  Trans- 
Cbncasia  on  the  South,  stretching  from  Sea  to  Sea,  the  Southern 
boundary  marching  with  the  Turkish  and  Persian  Kingdoms,  but 
liable  to  in  the  past,  and  susceptible  of  in  the  future,  constant 
chanp:e.    The  population  of  this  vast  Pix)\-ince  amounts  to  five 
millions  four  hundred  thousand,  whic  h,  when  brought  into  contrast 
with  a  similar  area  in  British  India,  appears  scant ;  the  Revenue 
IS  very  inecmsidenible,  but  the  Province  is  important,  not  coily  as 
abasia  cf  invasion  of  Turkey,  Perna,  and  Trans-Caspia,  but  of 
Biitieh  India  also.    Moreover,  the  population  is  so  mixed,  and 
various,  split  up  into  such  irreconcilabk*  strntn  of  ll-u  e,  Lanjmage, 
and  Religion,  that  all  idea  of  rebellion,  or  a  stniirjrle  for  inde- 
pendence, is  improbable.    More  than  one  million  out  of  the  five 
are  actually  Kussians.    ily  object  is  to  pass  under  review  the 
ethnic  and  linguistic  features  of  the  Asiatic  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  whole  Province,  for  it  is  impossible  to  treat  the 
mountnin-Bange  by  itself,  the  population  ol  which  is  estimated 
at  about  one  million. 
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Shat  up  in  their  inaccessible  mountains,  the  tribes  had  evaded 
all  p  j-isibility  of  inquiry  into  their  Language  before  the  Rii^^sian 
Conquest.  Somi.'!  t'ow  Vocabularies  ha!  been  picked  up  from  the 
nijuths  of  straj  members  of  a  clau.  But  the  Russians  are  very 
actiTe  and  apt  la  the  work  of  Surveys  and  Ethnographic  inquiry  ; 
tnleed,  Mimetuiies  tbey  antifiipate  an  intended  oonqaest  by  pre* 
paring  a  Grammar  of  the  Language  of  the  tribe.  The  Afghans 
must  have  felt  that  some  one  was  walking  over  their  i^rave,  when 
Prol  Dorn  in  1840  pablishe  1  his  Pu^^htu  Grrammar  fit  St.  Peters- 
bui^.  As  regards  the  Languages  of  the  Caucasus,  in  books  of  such 
esteem  on  the  general  subject  of  Philology,  as  those  of  Max  Miiller, 
Whitney,  and  fiovelacque,  there  was  nothing  In  his  *'Asia 
Polyglotta'*  Klaproth  had  given  a  lew  Yocabularies,  and  some 
specimens  in  his  Eaukasische  Spiaehen."  Julg  in  his  '*Litteratur 
der  Grammatikcn,"  1847,  had  referred  to  all  the  books  available  at 
the  time.  Max  Miiller,  in  his  **  Languages  of  the  Seat  of  War  in 
the  East,"  1855,  had  brought  together  much  valuable  informa- 
tion. Latham  in  his  Elements  of  Comparative  Philology,"  i86z, 
summed  up  all  that  was  known  at  that  period,  unfortunately 
giving  no  referenoee  to  the  authorities  quoted,  without  whieh  a 
volume  of  facts  collected  at  second-hand  is  valueless.  Berger,  in 
the  Report  of  the  Third  Oriental  Congress  at  St.  Petersburg,  1876, 
gives  a  full  Ethnographic  descriptioii  of  the  Caucacus,  but  in  the 
Russian  Lan^niap^e. 

When  I  visited  St.  Petersburg  for  the  Third  Oriental  Congress 
in  1876,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Berger,  who  occupied  the 
poet  of  Chief  of  the  Arehnological  Commission  of  the  Oraoasian 
Province  :  he  was  good  enongh  on  a  large  Map  to  point  out  to  me 
the  locality  of  the  tribes  speaking  different  Languages,  and  to 
indicate  to  me  the  important  contributions  to  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Impf^rial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg  by  Professor 
Schiefner,  based  upon  the  local  investigations  of  Baron  von  Uslar. 
This  threw  a  new  light  on  the  subject,  as  all  previous  accounts 
had  been  entizeLy  devoid  of  the  Geographical  dement.  In  1878 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  Schiefner  himself  at  the  Fourth 
Oriental  Cot^pteas  at  Florence,  and  he  proaniaed  to  send  me  a  brief 
sketch  <'f  our  present  knowledge  of  the  Languages  of  the  Caucasus  : 
it  readied  me  next  year  in  the  German  Language :  1  had  it  trans- 
lattd  and  published  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Philological 
Society,  1879,  but  before  the  lleport  appeared,  Schiefner  passed 
away,  so  I  was  only  just  in  time  to  get  the  desired  information. 
In  the  meantime  another  groat  authority,  Frt >dk.  Miiller,  of  Vienna, 
had  made  use  (rf  Sohiefnei^s  and  Uslar's  publish^  works,  and  in  his 
**Allgemeinc  Ethnographic"  (ist  edition  1875,  2Tid  edition  1879), 
had  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  kiiowleilge.  Not  being 
quitt.'  satisfied  irom  the  Geographical  jwint  of  view,  I  had  written 
to  Mr.  Morrison,  Agent  to  tiie  iiritish  and  Eoreign  Bible  Society 
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at  Tiflis,  asking:  him  to  grrt  from  flip  Kni^sian  Authorities  fiiU 
Geographical  and  Statistical  iniormutiou  oi  the  population  of  the 
Kegion.  In  1 88 1  he  sent  me  tiie  Ethnological  Map  of  the  Frovmce, 
in  which  every  tribe  was  mazked  by  distinct  eolonring,  with 
Statistics  showing  the  number  of  the  population  of  each :  this 
latter  was  translated  and  publiBhed  by  mc  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Eoynl  Af'iatic  Society  (Vol.  Xlll.  p.  -t.-^^,  1881).  As  I  could  not 
even  then  reconcile  some  of  the  Etlmoiogical  Divif^ions  "with  the 
linguistic  materials,  I  thought  it  best  in  the  Autumn  of  1885  to 
go  myself  to  Tmns-Ctocasia,  trayene  tiie  whole  Region,  and  visit 
tiie  Imperial  Topographical  Office  at  Tiflis,  where  I  experienced 
that  remarkable  kmdnesa  and  sympathy,  which  is  so  freely  given 
in  Russia  to  strangers,  and  prrnerally  so  coldly  denied  in  Enprland. 
Mr.  MorrisoTi  and  I  went  carefully  over  the  large  Sheet-Maps  then 
purchai»ed,  and  the  Ethnological  Map,  both  in  Tiflis,  and  subse- 
quently in  London,  and  arrived  at  certain  conclusions.  It  will  be 
Mlmitted,  therefore,  that  the  results  now  stated  are  the  outcome  of 
peculiarly  favourable  opportunities,  and  local  inquiry.  As  a  rule 
Anglo-Indians,  who  are  familiar  with  the  administration  of  newly- 
oonquered  Districts,  mnx  h«>  trusted  to  stick  closely  to  facts,  and 
to  eschew  all  pet  theories  and  delusive  inductions.  I  have  treated 
the  Provinc  e  of  the  Caucasus  with  the  same  rigour  of  inquiry,  with 
which  I  treated  in  years  gone  by  the  Panjab. 

On  my  road  back  from  Trans-Caucasia,  Fredk.  Miiller  presented 
me  at  Vienna  with  a  copy  of  the  third  volume  of  his  "Gmndriss  der 
Sprachwissenschaft "  (1884),  which  he  had  been  good  enough  to 
dedicate  to  me.  In  this  he  passes  under  review  each  of  the 
peculiar  LangiiacT"?  of  the  fancasus  in  an  exhaustive  (Trnnimatioal 
Kote.  lu  the  nmth  edition  oi  the  "  Encyclopaedia  lintuimica"  all 
the  Geographical  and  Ethnographical  information  avaOable  in  1876 
is  hrou^t  together  under  the  words  Caucasus,  Circassia,  and 
Georgia.  In  Petermann's  Mittheilungen,  i860,  is  a  paper  by 
Berger,  "Die  Berf;  Yolker  der  Kaukasus." 

The  method,  wliich  I  adopt,  consists  of  two  rules. 

A.  That  no  Language  is  to  be  admitted,  unless  the  locality  of 
the  tribe,  who  use  it,  can  be  indicated  on  a  Map,  not  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  but  independently  by  competent  authorities  for  strictly 
Geographical  purposes. 

B.  That  no  Language  is  to  be  admitted,  unless  some  sufficient 
evidence,  vouched  for  at  first-hand,  sucli  as  a  Yocahiilary,  Grammar, 
or  Text,  or  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  reporter,  can  be 
produced. 

Attached  to  my  report  now  made  is  a  Sketch-Hap,  on  which  the 
names  of  the  triMs  are  indicated,  and  a  Bibliographical  Statement, 
setting  out  the  names  of  the  hooks,  from  which  the  information  is 

gathered.  It  is  obvious,  that  certain  names  of  tribes  are  mentioned, 
regarding  which  the  full  information  is  not  supplied.   Such  names 
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aro  oxrluded  from  the  list  of  Languages.  Time  will  show  whether 
itivy  use  any  of  the  Langaiages,  which  rtp  entered,  or  whether  upon 
maturer  iniormatioii  new  Languages  wUl  have  to  be  added. 

With  a  view  ol  carrying  out  an  exhavatiTe  proceaB,  all  the 
Languages  apoken  in  the  Province  of  the  Cancaaua  are  entered^ 
whether  they  are  members  of  well-kaown  f^uniUea,  or  helong  to  the 
peculiar  group  called  the  Caucasian  group,  with  regard  to  which 
Predk.  Miiller  remarks  ^"Al^r.  Ethn."  1879,  p.  26,  Note):  "It  ih 
**  doubtful,  whether  this  ;^^rniip  can  he  tniced  back  to  one  common 

source.  It  probable  that  the  Luuguages  spoken  to  the  North 
«*  of  the  Gaucaana  are  ^nite  diatniot  from  thoae  apoken  to  the 
"  South,  and  that  in  the  xforthem  Snly>groap  there  are  Langnagea 

with  totally  distinct  germs  from  each  other." 

I  omit  the  German,  French,  Italian,  and  even  RuBsian  Languages, 
though  there  nrr-  many  denizens,  and  even  settled  colonies  of  some 
of  these  nationalitu  s  of  a  modem  date;  but  they  lie  outside  this 
inquiry.  I  commeiice  irom  the  Southern  boundary  of  the  Province 
ana  proeead  KorChward.  There  ia  a  atrange  admixtore  of  Bace  and 
Langnage,  and  the  attempt  to  ahow  the  mfferenoe  leatnxea  on  the 
Ethnological  Map  is  a  very  difficult  one,  and  as  regards  the  popula- 
tion of  the  chief  towns,  it  is  impossible.  The  great  conquering, 
and  commercial.  Biifes  nn^  hopelessly  intermixod.  Of  Jews  there 
are  none,  as  the  Armenians  do  the  dirty  work  ;  other  Nationalities, 
such  as  Qreek,  Polci  iioheuiiaui  liouiuniaUi  are  sparsely  re- 
preaented. 

I,  Persian      Iranian  Branch  of  Arian  Panuly 

IT.  Kurd  do. 

III.  Amunian  do. 

IV.  0  rt,  do. 
V.  Turki         Altaic  Family 

TI.  Georgian   Caucasian  Group   Southern  Sub-group 
YII.  Abkhda  do.     Korthem  Sub-group  (Mest) 

VIII.  Tsherkeaa 

IX.  Awar  do,  do.  (East) 

X.  Hurkan 

XI.  Kasikumuk 
XII.  Tubabseran 
XIII.  Kuiin 
XIY.  Areahi 

XV.  Ude 

XVI.  Tshetshen  do.  do.  (North) 

XVIL  Tuah 

I  shall  describe  each  separately :  of  some  Languages  there  arc 
several  Dialects  j  of  others  there  are  several  synonyms ;  others  ore 
apoken  by  elaoa  or  tribea  bearing  tribal  names.  It  is  probable, 
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that  the  more  powerful  Iranian,  or  Altaic,  Languagts  may  have 
swallowed  up  in  the  stm^le  for  life  scores  of  smaller  Languages,  as 
they  will  no  doubt  swallow  up  some  of  the  snutU  oiio»  reoordod 
above ;  yet  these  aeyenteen  names  lepesent  all  that  nmains  ol  the 

seventy  of  Strabo,  and  the  three  hnnored  of  Pliny. 

(i)  Pernan.  A  few  words  arc  sufficient  for  thi^  cclohrated 
Luiguage.  As  Trnnf^- Caucasia  was  until  1826  part  of  the  Persian 
Kingdom,  it  is  natural  to  find,  that  the  use  of  the  Language  has 
outlived  the  political  domination :  besides,  there  exists  a  consider- 
able oommerce  betwixt  the  two  oonntties.^  The  pure  Peman- 
speaking  population  amounts  to  8000.  It  is  interesting  to  find 
amidst  ^e  settled  population  of  the  Province  two  Persian  colonies, 
gppakinp;  distinctive  Persian  "Dialects:  (i)  Tali^h,  the  Dialect  of  a 
small  District  with  a  population  of  43,000  round  ti  town  of  that 
name,  and  the  better  known  Caspian  Sea-port  of  Leukoran  ;  this 
Dialect  has  the  character  of  being  on  ancient  one,  diiferiug  in 
forms,  and  words,  from  modem  Peisian.  (2)  Tati,  spoken  in  the 
Bistriot  of  Baku  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Peninsula  of 
Aspheron,  with  a  population  01  8i>ooo :  it  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  only  a  modem  patois,  corrupted  by  Turki,  but  according  to 
Bcresine  its  name  carries  the  appearance  of  antiquity,  for  in  the 
celebrated  Tablets  of  Behistun  the  word  "Thatiya"  occurs  re- 
peatedly preceding  the  name  of  Darius,  meaning  Darius  spake." 
This  h3rpotheBis  seems  donbtfol.'  All  the  Fenians  are  ICahimietanf 
but  SLl  th,  and  hostile  to  the  Turks,  who  are  Suni. 

( :  A'urd.  Forty -four  thousand  of  this  Nation  have  crossed  the 
froutier,  and  settle<I  in  the  Southern  portions  of  Trans-Caacasia. 
They  are  all  Mahometan. 

(3)  Armmian.  Keoriy  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  this  in- 
dustrious and  respectable  community  are  subjects  of  Kussia,  and 
occupy  a  large  but  broken  area  in  TranB-Gauoasia»  especiallj  in  the 
towns.  They  speak  a  different  Dialect  from  that  used  by  their 
co-religionists  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  They  arc  all  Christians,  and  the 
whole  Bible  has  been  lately  translated  into  their  Dialect)  and 
published  by  the  British  and  Foreif^i  Bible  Society. 

(4)  O^^eU,  call^  also  Iron.  This  is  one  of  the  Languages 
spoken  within  the  Bange  of  the  Caucasus,  but  as  it  belongs  to  tiie 
Iranian  Branch  of  the  Arian  funily)  its  description  follows  the 
other  members  of  that  branch.  The  tribe  numbers  one  hundred 
find  eleven  thousand :  they  occupy  a  compact  territory  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  Range,  and  it  is  traversed  by  the  hiprh  rnad  through 
the  Dariel  Pass,  that  leads  from  Tiflis  to  Vladikitlkus.  Some  of 
these  are  Mahometan ;  the  greater  part  are  Christian,  retaining 
many  Pagan  customs;  they  hold  the  upper  Talley      the  Biver 

*  See  J.li.A.S.  (o.s.)  vol.  xi.  p.  176,  and  Williams's  Sanskrit  DicUonaiy, 
p.  985.  S.  '*  6fcns,"  G.  **8agen/^£.  "say/'  We  bsTS  no  proof  whether  t£o 
word  is    Tsti,"  «•  inifttea    the  Bivvisiis,  or  **  ThaAL" 
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Terek,  as  well  as  the  mountain-tract  to  the  West  as  far  as  the 
head  waters  of  the  Ardou,  and  the  Mamisson  Pass.  The  eYidence 
of  their  Language  is  quite  decisive  as  to  their  origin. 

(5)  Tiirki.  Of  this  important  nationality  the  iCussian  statistics 
gm  the  following  details : 

I.  Osmanli             •  700 

11.  Azerbijani  ,  976,000 

III.  Karachai    20,000 

IV.  Kabarda   14,000 

V.  Kuniik    78,000 

YI.  Noga   10,000 

YII.  Xii^hfz   11,000 

YIII.  Jagatai   «  77,000 

IX.  Xalmuk  «  it,ooo  • 

1,197,700 


One  million  and  one  hnndred  and  ninebr^seren  thonaand  aeren 
Irandred.   Of  these  the  Acerbij^  aie  tiie  moat  important,  and 

*prcad  over  the  greater  part  of  Trans-Caucasia,  and  they  are 
homogeneous  with  the  population  of  the  Persinn  nfljoining 
Prorince  of  Tebriz  to  such  an  extent  that  a  trauBiation  of  the 
Bible  is  now  passing  through  the  Press  at  the  expense  of  the 
BiitiBh  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  which  will  be  intelligible  to 
both.  Alloaion  was  made  at  the  Third  Oriental  Congress  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  1876,  by  Berger,  to  the  importance  of  this  Language, 
and  to  the  fact  that  it  had  never  been  studied.  Last  year  at  Tiflis 
I  made  particular  inquiries  of  the  scholar  Amirkhanians,  employed 
in  this  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  found  that  the  only  nntiro 
of  this  Languagu  was  in  u  Grammar  of  the  Turkish  Language  in 
the  Russian  Language  by  Kasim  Beg,  translated  into  Qcrman  by 
Zenker.  Of  the  other  Taiieties  of  the  T^ki  Language  (excepting, 
of  course,  the  Osmanli)  we  know  little.  The  Kamik  oooupy  the 
low-lands  betwixt  the  Caspisni  S<  a  and  the  Eastern  slopes  of  the 
Cau'-a-^M".  and  the  Gospel  of  8t.  M  itthovr  is  in  course  of  translation 
for  their  use.  The  New  Testament  has  been  transhited  into 
Kirghiz,  and  the  (iospel  of  St.  Matthew  into  Jagatai  or  Trans- 
Caspian  Turki.  Of  some  of  the  rest  we  have  scant  Vocabularies. 
A  seientific  detail  of  the  difierent  varieties  of  the  important  Tiirki 
Language  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  The  Ttorki  tribes  ponred  in 
from  the  North  in  historio  times,  eauaing  great  displacement  of 
Arian  and  Pre-Arian  Languajres,  and  now  that  the  whole  of  the 
scattered  portions  of  the  tribe  are  gradually  coming  under  the  tirm 
rule  of  the  ilussiiins,  their  importanee  will  be  greatly  iocreased. 
They  are  ail  Mahooietau  ol  the  £>uui  sect. 
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(6)  Georgian.  We  now  arrive  at  the  first  of  tbe  Lan.:nage8 
Bpijciully  identified  with  the  Caucasus,  and  belonging  to  uoue  of 
the  great  Language-families  of  Asia.  Fiedk.  Miiller  divides  the 
group  (for  ihe^  baye  no  pxetenee  to  sach  affinity  among  each  otiier 
as  would  justify  the  use  of  the  word  family  into  a  Southern 
and  Northern  Sub-group,  and  the  Ge()rp:ian  with  its  Dialects 
coni|>osos  the  Southern  Sub-gronp*  The  statifitical  account  states 
tbe  ioliuwing  facts : 


The  origin  of  the  name  Georgian  is  presumably  the  Persian  word 
"  Gurj."  The  third  Subdivision  is  unimportant :  Tiflis,  the 
Capital  of  the  llusnian  rroviiice,  is  the  chief  town  of  Grusia, 
Kutais  of  Imeritia,  and  Poti  of  Miugrelia.  Buania  is  a  small 
mountainous  District  difficult  of  access.  They  are  all  sometimes 
called  the  Kartalinian  tribes,  from  their  speaking  a  Language  called 
by  themselves  Kartli.  The  Grusians,  or  Georgians  proper,  inhabit 
the  basin  of  the  River  Kur,  East  of  the  Suram  water-shed,  and 
spread  up  the  valley  of  the  Aragwa  to  the  very  foot  of  the  mn'm 
liange,  and  occupy  the  valley  of  TCalchetia.  The  Imeritians  oteupy 
the  valley  of  the  River  Riou  or  rhasis,  West  of  the  Sunim  liuuge. 
They  are  aeparated  from  tbe  Mingrelians  by  tbe  Biyer  ZenesquaH. 
Tbe  Mingrelians  extend  to  tbe  Black  Sea.  Tbe  Gnrians  are  a 
small  Sub-tribe  to  the  South  of  tbe  Mingrelians,  and  beyond  tbeee 
are  the  Lazians,  who  were  known  by  that  name  in  the  time  of 
Btrabo,  nnfl  have  lately  been  annexed  to  Russia.  The  Suaiiiaus 
are  meutionefl  })y  Strabo  and  Pliny.  All  thest;  Sub-tribes  speak 
Dialects,  more  or  less  distinct,  of  the  common  Language,  tiie 
Georgian;  or  some  may  even  be  celled  8ister<-Lenguage8.  All 
the  teibes  are  Cbristiany  except  tbe  Lazian.  Tbe  Language  is 
essentially  non-Aiian.  It  has  two  Alpbabetsi  both  of  which 
derive  from  the  Armenian  Al])h;tLet :  one  is  used  for  the  Bible 
and  relifrinns  works,  the  Kutsuri,  or  Priest's ;  tin;  other  is  the 
Mekhedbuii  Khcli,  or  Soldier's,  whieh  is  the  ordinaiy  cursive 
script.  The  trauslatiou  of  the  Bible  dates  back  to  the  eighth 
centnzy,  and  there  are  other  specimens  of  archaic  literatore.  This 
is  a  strong  Luiguage,  with  great  vitality,  and  will  bold  ite  own, 
and  become  the  vehicle  of  culture  and  civilization. 
In  a  general  way  the  tribes,  which  make  up  the  li^orthem 


L  Gmaian  ,  , 

11.  Imeritjan  and  Ghirian   

III.  Tusbin,  Fbsav,  and  Cbevanr 

IV.  Mingrelian  •  , 

y.  Buanian  , 


340,000 
380,000 
20,000 
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Sub-group,  in  the  "Western  Roprions  of  the  Caucasus  haye  been 
called  the  Circassian,  in  the  Central  Regions  the  Mizdzhedzi,  and 
in  the  Eantcm  Regions  the  Lesgiun :  these  are  Ethnic  terms. 
Almost  all  the  Lesgians  were  Christians  before  the  twelfth  Century* 

(7)  AhkkAt  itr  AbM,  This  tribe  occupies  fhe  coast  of  the  Black 
Bea  from  the  point  of  Pitzunta  to  the  confines  ol  Uingrelia :  they 
■re  idndrcd  to  the  Tsherkess :  the  population  nambtfs  twenty-two 
thousand.  Their  Lanpiage  has  been  thorou«»hlT  studied  and 
described.  Mr.  Peacock,  Consul  at  Batum,  at  my  request,  is 
preparing  a  collection  of  Sentences  upon  a  fixed  plan.  They  were 
once  Christian,  are  nominally  JVlahometan,  but  practically  Pagan. 

(8)  Ikkirkm,  These  are  the  famous  Oircassiaiifl;  their  proper 
name  is  Adigh6.  Alter  a  prolonged  struggle  they  were  subjugated 
by  the  Bussians  in  1864.  and  emigrated  in  a  body  of  400,000  to 
Turkey  in  Europe:  the  Russians  **made  a  solitude,  and  called  it 
p<-ace."  The  statistics  still  show  a  population  of  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  thousand,  under  the  designation  of  Kabartla  and  other 
Circassian  mountain-tribes.  The  name  of  Kubarda  appears  twice 
m  the  statistics^  and  is  marked  off  separately  in  the  Map:  first 
as  a  portion  of  the  Turki  population,  and  secondly  as  a  portion 
of  the  Tsherkess,  who  knuckled  under  to  the  Russians,  and  hold 
tlie  Country  North  of  the  Range  from  the  valley  of  the  River 
Kubun  to  that  of  the  River  Terek.  All  these  tribes  are  Mahometan. 
Their  Lan^nia^i^e  has  been  studied,  but  it  has  nut  been  treated 
grammatically  in  accordance  with  the  retjuirements  of  Philology, 
either  by  Schiefner  or  Fredk.  Miiller.  The  latter  ondts  it  entirely 
Iram  his  Oiammatical  Notices  in  YoL  III.  of  his  Grundriss  der 
SprachwisHenschaft,"  as  if  he  considered  that  the  Language  had 
ceased  to  exist,  which  can  hardly  be  asserted,  aa  rt^p:ard8  the 
emigrants  into  Turkey,  or  those  who  stayed  behind  in  their  native 
Kountains. 

(9)  Atcdr.  These  mountaineers  number  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
Uto  thousand,  and  their  habitat  is  in  the  Bastem  portion  of  the 
Bsmge,  in  the  very  heart  of  B^hestan.  -  Materials  for  a  study  of 
their  Language  were  collected  by  Berger,  and  on  this  basis,  with 

the  help  of  soldiers  in  the  Circassian  battalion  stationed  at  St. 
Petersbur*?,  Schiefner  in  1862  published  \\\<  Ks«^tiy  011  the  Awar. 
When  Uslar  published  his  more  coraprelu  n^iv*  Es!*ay  on  the 
Northern  Dialect  of  this  Language,  Schiefner  returned  to  the 
subject,  and  published  a  eomprebensiYe  account,  comparing 
the  iLwix  grammatically,  as  well  as  lezioographically,  with  the 
otb«  r  Languages  of  the  Caucasus.  This  is  the  only  one  of  the 
Lc>sgian  tribes,  who  have  a  written  Language,  and  they  use  the 
Ajjibi'-  ClKimcter.    Tliey  are  Mtihometan. 

(10)  Murkan.  In  the  statistics  this  tnbc  is  called  Darj^n,  but 
the  Philologists  prefer  the  name  ent<'red  above.  There  are  three 
main  Dialects,  Akusha,  Tachardak,  Wurkun :  the  former  is  the  most 
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■widely  bpokf  n,  aud  best  kuown.  The  population,  wliicli  -^ptnUs 
this  Language,  amouuts  to  &ighty-eight  thousand:  their  habitat 
ifl  Eart  St  the  Awir,  in  the  Utitade  of  Berbend  on  the  Caepiaii 
Sea.  Velar  made  investigations  into  tiie  Language,  which  Sehiraner 
leported  in  1871,  and  has  been  followed  by  Fredk.  Miiller. 

(11)  Keuikumul;  who  ofiU  themselrps  L:ik.  This  tribe  dwells 
in  Central  Daj^hestan,  and  number  thirty-live  thousand.  They 
ooonpy  a  small  enclave  in  the  latitude  of  Derbend,  betwixt  the 
A  war  and  the  Hurkan.  TJslar  made  investigations,  which 
Sohiefner  reported  in  1866,  followed  by  Fredk.  Miiller, 

(ix)  Taha89erm.  This  small  tribe  of  sixteen  thoueand  oocnpy  a 
small  enclave  South  of  the  Kurkan.  Uslar  was  engaged  in  the  study 
of  their  Language,  when  he  was  prematurely  cut  off  in  r87::,  find 
his  work  has  never  been  printwL  We  know  that  the  tribe  and  the 
Language  eidst,  but  nothing  further.  The  Philological  investiga- 
tion  has  still  to  be  made. 

(13)  Jfiirm.  This  is  an  important  tribe  in  Sonth  Baghestan, 
extending  to  the  confines  of  the  Tati  population  of  the  Beku 
District,  and  numbering  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand. 
The  tribe  dwells  on  both  sides  of  the  River  8amur,  as  fur  as  its 
outlet  into  the  Ca.s])ian  Sea,  cuttinjz;  throuj^h  the  territory  of  the 
A^erbijani  Turki.  U»lar  made  investigations,  which  were  reported 
by  Schi^er  in  1873,  followed  by  Fiedk.  Miiller.  The  Knrin 
lifmgaage  has  been  greatly  affected  by  the  AsserbijAni  TilakL 

(14)  ArUhi.  The  name  of  a  village  with  a  population  of  only 
six  hundred,  within  the  enclave  of  the  Kasikumuk,  yet  Ushir 
reports  that  the  inhabitants  use  a  peculiar  and  isolated  Ijanguage. 
Fredk.  Miiller  describes  it. 

(15)  Ude.  This  Language  is  only  spoken  in  two  villages  to  the 
South  of  Kurin,  and  therefore  quite  outside  the  boundary  of 
Ba|;hestan.  They  are  surrounded  by  Tillages,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  speak  Azerbij^  Turki,  and  the  population  is  barely  ten 
thousand.  The  influence  of  the  Turki  on  tliis  Lan2:ua!2:c  has  been 
excessive.  Srlnefiier  published  an  F^ssay  on  this  LauguagGi  and 
has  been  followed  ])y  Fredk.  Miiller. 

(16)  TslieUhen.  ^  It  seems  expedient  to  treat  together  these  two 

(17)  2\Uh,       )  Languages. 

The  oompiler  vt  the  statistics  takes  no  notice  of  the  second 
name,  but  gives  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
thousand  for  the  first.  They  inhabit  tlie  Northern  slopes  of  the 
Kastem  Caucasus  extendinfj  down  the  valley  of  the  Kiver  Terek 
from  the  territory  of  the  Ossete  on  the  West ;  they  touch  the 
Awar  on  the  South,  but  do  not  extend  up  to  the  highest  Bangcs. 
Their  Language  is  very  distinct  from  all  the  others,  and  there  are 
a  great  many  Dialects.  Scfaiefner  mentions  that  ^\  ith  the  aid  of  a 
native  he  made  an  exhaustive  treatise  upon  the  Tush  Language  in 
1856.    The  appearance  of  this  paper  led  Uslar,  who  had  been 
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commissioned  to  draw  up  an  Ethnoprraphic  description  of  the  tribes 
of  the  CaucjLSUs,  to  make  similar  investigations  in  the  Tshetshea 
Luiiguuge,  which  stands  in  the  closest  connection  with  lliu  Tush. 
ITsUtf's  work  relates  chiefly  to  the  Dialect  of  the  residents  of  the 
pbdbi,  snd  Schiefner  was  able  on  this  basis  in  1863  to  show  the 
relationship  of  the  Language  to  the  co{2:nate  Tush,  and  the  greater 
antiquity  of  the  hitter.  One  of  the  trihes  is  named  Kisti,  and 
some  authorities  have  used  this  name  incorrectly  for  the  whole. 
Fredk.  MuUer  treats  the  two  Languages  as  one  with  dialectal 
differences. 

Tlie  Sthnogmphieal  U^,  prepared  by  the  Russia]!  GtireRitnent, 
aeoonnts  for  every  sanaie  mile  of  the  territory,  and  on  a  earefol 
seratiBy  the  names  of  the  following  tribes  remain  without  baring 
any  peculiar  Language  of  their  o^m,  and  without  being  upon 
authority  as«i^Tie<l  to  nnv  TjanLrnjicro  nlready  noticed:  they  are  all  in 
the  Lesgian  or  West  Caucasus  Group. 

!•  Andi. . . .   35,000  A  sab-tribe  of  tiie  Awlr« 


Dido..., 

3.  Agul 


4- 

5- 


Rutul  . 

Tsakhur 


6.  Dsheksh 

7.  Khinalug 

8.  £iiz  •  •  • « 


9,000 
5,000 
12,000 

4,000 
8,000 
2,000 
5,000 


do.  do. 

"W.  of  Tabnftseran. 

£.  of  Kurin,  a  sub-tribe  of  the  Awir* 

W.  of  RutuL 

S.  of  Kurin. 

In  the  Kurm  enclave. 

In  the  Kurin  enclave. 


80,000 


Uslar  died  prematurely,  so  possibly  there  may  be  sonio  other 
forms  of  speech  spoken  by  the  eight  sub-tribes  above  iiottd,  and 
there  may  be  other  Dialects  of  the  Languages  which  have  been 
leeofded.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  in  no  rolume  on  the 
Gsracasus  Vocabularies,  or  notiees  of  Langnages,  which  cannot  be 
located,  which  is  so  common  a  feature  in  volumes  on  Africa.  All 
other  namof,  whi'^h  nppear  in  the  pages  of  travellers  are  ethnical, 
fPf-nonyms,  or  sub  tril  al  narrK",  or  the  varying  names,  given  to  each 
tribe  by  its  neiglibours,  whi  h  is  often  a  cause  of  confusion  and 
double  entries.  If  a  new  I  -hir  were  deputed  to  the  Jiegion,  his 
oiieroeeopic  inTCstigations  might  reveal  new  phenomena,  though  on 
a  small  scale. 

We  are  most  fortunate  in  baring  the  careful  studies  of  two  such 
great  Scholars  as  Schiefncr  and  i'retlk.  Miiller,  ba.«tMl  upon  the 
loral  investiijations  of  Uslar.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  tho'io, 
who  treat  the  Vocabularies  of  tribes,  segregntefl  for  centuri(  s  in 
inapproachable  mountains,       mere  linguistic  puzzles,  fumishiug 

materials  lor  comparison  with,  and  possibly  fortuitous  xosemblance 
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with,  Yocabularies  of  tribes,  who  never  possibly  couM  have  come 
into  ocmtaot  with  tiiem,  or  derived  from  the  same  source.  But  the 
study  of  the  Btruotove  of  a  Language  is  always  intensting,  so  also  ia 
the  degree  to  which  that  structure  has  been  insensibly  modified 

by  the  contact  of  powerful  neighbouring  TJ^^^g^^^^gm,  This  opens 
out  the  still  unsettled  question  of  Mixed  Lans-imjjes. 

I  wiU  couclude  With  an  anecdote  illustrating  practically  the 
Poliphony  of  the  Caucasian  Province.    When  I  was  at  Baku  on 
the  Caspian  Sea  in  October,  1883,  I  hired  a  carriage  to  drive  six 
miles  to  the  Fetnlenm-FieldB.   Hy  ooachman,  a  good  intelligent 
fellow,  qwlce  nothing  but  Azerbijani  Turki,  but  my  landlord,  an 
Italian,  explained  to  him  carefully  what  he  was  to  do,  and  we  did 
very  well  until  we  arrived  at  the  middle  of  the  ni!ir]iin»>ry.    I  was 
unable  to  formulate  any  question,  and  he  had    >t  tlic  innate  skill 
of  a  practised  guide  to  explain  by  gesture  what  was  going  on 
aronnd  ns.  I  was  in  despair,  when  I  bebdld  a  gentleman  approach- 
ing me,  whom  by  his  dress  and  appearance  I  recognised  to  be  an 
Armenian.    Hat  in  hand  I  addressed  him  consecutively  in  French 
GermnT),  and  Italian,  and  on  each  occasion  he  shook  his  head  to 
indicate  his  inability  to  comprehend  me.    He  then  addressed  me  in 
what  I  knew  by  the  sounds  were  Armenian,  Azi  rbijani  Turki,  and 
Bnssian :  I  shook  my  head  hopelessly.    It  would  have  been  an 
absordity  for  me  to  address  him  in  English,  or  lOr  him  to  address 
me,  as  donbtlcBR  he  wiis  able,  in  Georgian.   Nor  did  he  presume  to 
vex  my  poiiI  with  Tsherkess,  or  Awar,  or  any  mountain-Language. 
We  stood  blandly  smiliiif^  at  each  other,  when  under  a  sudden 
inspiration  he  muttered,  rather  than  spoke,    I  suppose  you  do  not 
know  Persian?"  in  the  sweet  Language  of  Iran.    *'*Not  speak 
Persian,"  I  replied,  "  I  have  been  familiar  with  it  since  I  was  a 
youth."   "We  then  fraternized,  and  he  explained  everything,  as  he 
was  a  proprietor  of  many  Petroleum-Wells.    He  took  me  into  his 
offif  e,  and  gave  me  coffee  and  fruit,  and  we  parted  as  wann  friends^ 
e jLchanging  cards. 


Amimiz  ov  Adthohiubb. 
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mjE  ON  THE  TI/RKI  BRANCH  OF  THE  UBAL^ 
ALTAIC  FAMILY  OF  LANGUAGES. 

Xij\v  that  the  entire  lUjrion  occupied  by  Turki-speakiug  tribes  has 
t«jme  uuder  the  iiitlucm  e  of  Eiiropenn  domination,  it  is  desirable 
that  some  clearer  imderstuudiiig  should  be  arrived  at  of  the  diif  orent 
kn^ages  of  this  wide  spread  family.  I  had  hoped  to  proTail  on 
my  friend  Afnunins  Yambeiy  to  write  a  paper  for  this  Joiunal  on 
the  subject,  and  no  one  is  more  competent  to  deal  with  it,  bnt  the 
Counril  df  I  lined  to  olfcr  any  remuneration,  and  so  the  negotiation 
dropjM  d,  wliich  I  had  eommeneed  at  Riida-Pest  in  1883.  Pavet  de 
Courteille  of  Paris,  at  my  reijuebt  wrote  a  paper  on  the  subject  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society,  1877;  but,  as  it 
appeared  to  me  to  be  rather  a  Geographical  than  a  Philological 
nibject,  I  went  down  in  the  Autumn  of  1883  to  Tiflia,  to  talk  over 
the  matter  with  Mr.  Michael  Morrison,  the  Agent  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  THble  Society,  and  his  learned  colleague,  the  Rev. 
Amirlchnni.ms,  whom  I  found  engagcxl  in  the  tran.^hition  of  the 
S<  ripttin  >  in  the  Turki  s])()ken  in  Trans  raucasus  and  Azerbijan, 
the  Xorth-West  Province  of  Persia.  This  was  not  so  much  a  task 
for  a  profound  scholar  in  hia  study  in  Europe,  as  for  a  person 
engsiged  in  Ana  in  distributing  the  Bible  io  each  honle  in 
the  Language  intelligible  to  them.  When  Mr.  Morrison  visited 
London  his^t  year,  we  talked  over  the  whole  subject,  and  fixed 
approximately  tlie  minibt  r  of  I,anguages;  but  I  consider  this  sketch 
to  ])«  rmly  tentative,  and  a  step  iu  advance  towards  the  final 
setiltinenl  of  this  importimt  subject. 

We  learn  from  Vambery,  that  though  he  calls  the  Language  of 
the  three  Khanates  of  the  Oxus  the  J4gatai,  there  are  distinctlj 
marked  Dialects  at  Kokan,  Bokhara,  and  Kliiva,  caused  in  each 
c:i«'  by  the  p(  culiarities  of  each  State.  This  papt  r  assigns  to 
Khiva  the  place  of  a  separate  T.nngunge.  including  tiie  two  other 
Khanate«  nndcr  the  same  Langusige  with  the  Tekke.  This  may 
or  may  not  he  aeeurate.  It  ia  at  least  intelligible,  and  theretorc 
taoiiy  DUbceptible  of  correction.  I  can,  however,  ^uote  no  authority. 
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Michael  TcTautief  published,  at  St.  Petersburg,  1875,  Grammnrs 
of  tbe  Xiirki  (Osmanli),  Persian,  Kirghiz,  and  UsbeK  Lan^'u^n^^^t 
aa  spoken  in  Central  Asia,  followed  by  a  Clirc^tomathy :  by  Uzbek 
he  means  the  two  Xaoginagca  described  in  this  ])ap(T  us  Trans- 
Caspian  and  Khiva,  and  proposes  to  rail  it  Turkest.'ini ;  ])ut  this 
would  be  going  too  far,  as  it  would  bo  assuming  n  name  for  one 
portion  of  the  field,  which  belongs  to  the  whole  field.  He  admits 
that  the  Dialect  spoken  in  Khiva  is  differentiated  from  the  Dialect 
of  Bokh&ra  and  Tasbkend,  owing  to  the  contact  of  the  former  witb 
tbe  ijierbijani.  At  tbe  time  that  be  wrote  he  knew  notbing  of  tbe 
Language  of  Yarkand  and  Kasbgar,  as  Shaw  had  not  published  his 
Grammar,  and  he  knew  uothinp  also  of  the  Lanp:iia<xo  of  the  Tekko 
of  Merw,  thnt  oouTitry  beini:  at  tliat  time  uDvisitod  and  un- 
conquered.  Kveiy  Russian  hates  Vumbery  the  Jluugarijin,  and 
Terautief,  as  was  to  be  expected,  attacka  tbe  "  Jagataiscbe  Spracb- 
Studien,"  but  8<diolars  will  probably  agree  witb  Yamb^.  Badloff 
is  of  opinion^  that  a  single  version  of  the  Scriptures  will  l)c  under- 
stood by  the  populations  of  Turkestan  Tashkend,  IJokhara,  Khiva, 
and  Xokan,  amounting  to  two  or  three  millinn*;.  A  competent 
scliolar,  Ostrainotf,  isen«rafr<*d  in  the  translatinii  nt  the  (Juspels  :  his 
work  has  been  submitted  to  lludloff,  who  is  cnUiely  satisfied  with 
it.  It  will  be  carried  out  at  tbe  expense  of  tbe  British  Bible 
Society,  and  a  large  iasue  published  and  distributed;  and  tiie 
question  as  to  the  Language  spoken  in  these  Regions  will  be 
settled  by  the  t(>st  of  oxpenencr.  ScliiiyhT.  who  is  a  trustworthy 
niithority,  in  hia  Travels  entirely  supports  tlie  same  view  as 
Teruutit  f . 

I  have  iiad  a  Language- Map  prepared,  and  add  a  table  of 
authorities  or  Texts,  as  the  best  proof  of  tbe  existence  of  tbe 
Language  and  &mily,  and  tiie  best  means  of  differentiating  them. 

Begaiding  their  Written  Character,  it  may  be  noted  that  some 
of  them  are  perfectly  illiterate.  The  Osmanli,  tlie  Azeibijani, 
Kunuik,  Kirghiz,  Xngni,  Yarkandi,  Khiva,  and  Trans-Caspian 
u.<i>  the  Arabic  Character  partially  or  entiri'ly.  Varabery  tells  us 
that  among  the  Kirghiz  the  Mongol  Character  is  in  use,  and 
that  tbe  Mulla,  who  visit  these  Nomads  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
pagating the  Mahometan  Faith,  do  not  hesitatt;  to  use  for  that 
pur])ose  the  Character,  which  on  other  occasions  they  call  the  Kafir 
Character,  and  the  use  of  which  they  tiT  to  suppress  elsewhere. 
"\Ve  find  also  that  there  are  eertain  people  who  sp(>ak  the  Tnrki, 
but  read  only  the  Annenian  Character,  and  an  Edition  of  tiie  Bible 
has  been  published  to  suit  their  convenience.  The  Cbuwasb  tribes 
have  been  educated  to  read  tiieir  Bible  in  tbe  Russian  Character, 
and  are  supplied  with  an  Edition.  The  Osmanli-Turki  Language 
has  been  made  the  instrument  of  Relijrious  Instruction  to  some  of 
the  Greek  siibjoi  ts  of  the  Ottonian  Enipiiv.  who  have  for^rotten 
their  glorious  Language,  but  trom  mere  racial  and  theological  hate 
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"will  only  use  the  Greek  Character,  and  tlie  entire  Bible  has  been 
suj)[)litKi  to  them  in  the  Alpb  i  B-  ta  of  Hellas.  The  Yakut,  who 
are  t'linstian  subjects  ot  Jlussia,  appan-ntlv  use  the  Xlus»iaa 
Alphabt^t^  to  judge  from  the  texts  given  by  lioiitliugk. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  no  finality  as  yet  arrived  at.  In  dealing  with 
KomadB  we  must  expect  the  Dialects  to  flnctuate.  M.  Lessar  had 
in  his  Survey  from  Kizil  Arbat  to  Askabad  two  interpreters,  one 
a  Kurd  from  the  froritior  oniony  in  Porsia,  who  had  been  a  prisoner 
among  the  Tekke,  and  spuke  th<-  Trans-Caspian  Language,  and  the 
other  a  native  of  Knsan  in  Kus<iu  on  the  Volga,  whose  form  of 
speech  is  stated,  though  no  examples  are  given,  to  have  resembled 
that  spoken  by  the  Tekke.  We  must  take  this  statement  for  what 
it  is  worth.  Vamb^rj  mentions  that,  though  he  tried  to  make  nee 
of  the  Khiva  Language  instead  of  the  Osmanli,  the  Khan  of  Khiva 
was  obliged  to  have  much  translated  to  him.  This  admission  from 
Vanibrrr,  an  accompli'^herl  ()!^manH  scholar,  and  who  knew  some- 
tliiiit^  ot"  Khiva,  and  a  good  deal  <>f  Trans-Cn^pi-m.  implies  a  jrreat 
divergence.  Bellew  mentions  that  u  Tuiki  i>ialect  was  heai-d 
among  the  Nomads  betwixt  Herat  and  Farah,  implying  an  intrusion 
into  &e  Pashtn  Langaage<fleld. 

It  will  be  at  once  remarked  that  two  venerable  names  are 
omitted  from  this  detail  of  Languages,  and  they  are  intentionally 
omitt^Ml.  The  object  of  this  y.apcr  is  Geographical :  the  name 
friven  to  each  Language  indicute^i  ll»e  U(  jrion  or  tlie  tribe  to  which 
it  pt  rtains.  But  a  place  must  be  assigned  to  the  Uigi'ir  and  Jagatai, 
Pavet  de  Conrteille  agrees  with  Yamb^ry  in  dividing  the  Turk! 
XABguages  into  two  great  subdivisions.  The  North  comprehends 
the  Lengiuigf's  s|)()k(  n  fmni  tho  Rivers  Lena  to  the  Jenissei,  or 
nther  the  Northern  slopes  of  the  Sayan  monntains;  these 
Languages  are  the  Yakut,  Ktnhal,  Kanigas,  and  many  Oialctts. 
Thr-  Smith  comprehends  all  the  Turki  LanuuHges  spoken  frDni  the 
fn>iitier  of  China  to  the  Danube.  This  is  a  tar  better  clas>itiration 
th^oi  the  vague  expedient  of  dividing  the  family  with  releieut  e 
to  the  population  being  nomad  or  sedentary.  The  Uig6r  is  the 
mo^t  ancient  form,  in  which  the  Tiirki  sju  ec  li  ap])ears  as  a  culti- 
vated Language,  while  the  Languages  of  the  Northern  sulxli vision, 
•which  may  be  called  the  Altaic,  and  which  are  totally  illitcr.ito, 
prr nt  the  most  yjrimitive  f'»rin  of  words  and  forms.  Thoro  rxi-^ts 
a  mauuM;npt,  known  as  the  Kudatku-Bilik,  the  date  ul  which  is 
fixed  at  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  centur)'  of  the  Christian 
era :  this  is  stated  by  some  to  be  the  oldest  record,  and  is  in  Uigur. 
Tambdry  makes  it  tlio  basis  of  his  investigations.  Though  late  in 
date  com  p  ared  with  the  literary  monuments  ol  the  Arian  and 
Semitic  families,  it  is  of  p:rrat  importance,  as  it  is  the  nin«t  pure 
specimen  of  real  Turki,  free  from  tlie  iiiflnonr(«;  of  the  i'ersian 
and  Vrji).io  Languages,  and  worthy  to  be  considered  the  typical 
Language. 
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We  have  now  to  inquire  what  Jigatai  is.  One  of  the  most 
remailcable  writers  on  the  sahject  cl  the  T^ki  tribes  is  Abul 
Gh&ri,  of  Khiva,  who  wrote  a  book  oalled  **The  Gena^ogical 
History  of  the  Tartars."  He  lived  at  Khiva  in  the  seventeenth 
century  of  our  era,  and  he  remarks  that  he  wrote  his  book  in 
Tiirki,  in  order  that  all  might  understand  him,  and  that  he 
employed  words,  which  a  child  of  tlie  ai;e  of  five  years  would 
comprehend,  and  that  he  rejected  all  loau-words  from  Jagatai, 
Persian^  and  Arabic.  This  shows  that  the  Language,  wiiioh  he 
used,  was  not  called  Jagatai,  in  his  time,  but  that  he  used  what 
he  deemed  pure  Turki.  Pavet  de  Courteillc  comes  to  the  following 
rnnchifiioTi :  that  the  Jagatai  was  the  Lanpiage,  in  which  the 
Kudatku-Bilik  was  written,  and  was,  in  fact,  tlie  Lan<rua;4:e  in  its 
most  ancient  form,  and  in  the  Begion  nearuht  to  its  birtlijjhice. 
Abul  Ghazi  would  not  allow  himself  to  use  antique  words,  which 
were  intellipble  in  the  eleventh  oentory,  bnt  which  had  fallen 
into  desuetude  in  the  seyenteenth,  and  were  only  known  to  the 
learned*  The  literature  of  every  country  supplies  an  analogy  of 
this  process.  The  wonls  Jagatai  and  Uigur  only  indicate  ditfr  t  t  iioes 
of  age,  and  stages  of  dialectic  variation,  through  wlii*  h  the  Turki 
Language  passed,  Shaw  confirms  this  view,  and  writes  that,  though 
some  European  linguists  have  called  the  Turki  of  Kashpir  and 
Tarkand  ITigdr,  the  name  is  totally  unknown  to  the  people,  and 
would  be  a  misnomer  for  a  modem  Language.  Terautief  confirms 
this  view.  The  tenn  should  be  abandoned.  Vambery,  in  his 
"  Jap:ataische  Sprache,"  frocs  so  far  as  to  state  that  it  is  prohal)le  that 
the  word  "Jagatai  Turki  "  means  nothing  more  then  "pure  Turki," 
just  as  the  word  Jagatai  coupled  with  the  word  "  man"  means  a 
"  brave,  trustworthy  man." 

I  hare  tried  to  catch  up  all  the  names,  whioh  are  scattered 
through  the  books  of  reference,  which  are  sometimes  trilial,  some- 
times local,  sometimes  synonyms,  sometimes  artificial.  They  will 
find  their  place  under  one  or  other  of  the  Geognipliieal  terms  now 
(;upj)lied.  Karachai  and  Kabarda  in  the  Cauca-sus  Kcgion,  Kapchak 
on  the  Lower  Volga,  and  Uzbcg  in  Truusoxania,  ure  tribal  names. 
Chantu  is  identical  with  T6rki.  Tatar,  converted  by  the  wit  of  a 
Pope  into  Tartar,  is  identical  with  Tiirki  (J.R.A.S.  n.s.  Vol.  XIV, 
p.  125).  Alatyan  is  identical  with  Altaic.  Vocabularies  in 
!^^eshtsheriak,  Tobolsk,  Chasowo,  Chjulim,  Jenisee,  Xnsnek.  Harahn, 
Kangayen,  Teleiit,  Chiwa,  are  supplied  by  Klapnith,  in  the  Turki 
chapter  of  his  "  Language- Atlas  of  Asia  Polyglottji,"  published  at 
Paris,  1822.  If  they  have  any  surviving  value,  it  must  be 
appraised  after  identification  of  their  locality,  and  testing  their 
accuracy.  In  these  days  learned  compilations  in  an  imposing  form 
are  of  no  value,  unless  the  Geographer  can  mark  the  spot  with 
precision  '»n  tlie  Language-Map,  and  the  eompiler  can  jjive  otln^ 
authority  and  security  for  the  genuineness  of  the  Vocabulary  thou 
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the  notes  in  his  own  Diary.  We  have  got  beyond  the  uncritical 
stage,  and  like  to  know  the  latitude  and  lonp:itude,  and  the  capacity 
of  the  compiler,  as  well  as  his  method  of  transliteration. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  whole  of  the  Turki-^peaking 
population  of  the  world  is  slowly,  but  surely,  gravitating  towards 
Boflflian  dominatioii.  A  few  corners  still  lie  outdde  the  abaorbing 
iiiflu<^nce,  hut  they  seem  tottering  on  the  brink  of  the  chasm. 
The  Taranchi  of  Kulja,  and  the  Yarkandi  of  Kashgaria  are  still  in 
the  Chinese  dominions;  and  the  Turki,  who  inhabit  the  Repons 
behind  thv  Oxus  and  the  Hindu-Kush.  arc  still  m  Af<xhanistan  ; 
the  PruMiice  of  Azerbijan  still  forms  part  of  the  Persian  Kingdom, 
and  A.sia  M.inor  is  in  the  Ottoman  Empire :  but  this  state  of  atfuirn 
18  only  for  a  time.  Every  fragment  of  the  Indie  brancli  of  the 
Aiian  family  of  Languages,  with  the  exception  of  the  rude  form 
of  speech  of  the  Siah-Fosh  of  Kafiristan  and  the  Dards,  has  been 
absorbed  in  thr  hulian  Kmpire ;  the  same  fate  of  being  gathered 
under  one  sceptre  awaits  the  whole  of  the  widely-scattered  Turki 
tribes,  and  it  is  a  notable  fact  for  the  future,  since  unity  of 
Language  i^  put  forward  as  the  basis  of  political  union. 

How  far  toe  KuasianB  poeeen  the  neoeasary  sympathy  for  auch  a 
task,  and  the  capacity  for  edncating  inch  a  population,  nomad^  as 
well  aa  sedentary,  is  a  qoestion.  The  Russian  Language,  with 
its  ponderous  word-store  and  illopcal  Arian  structure,  has  but 
slight  attraction  to  the  Af?;;lutinativc  and  severely  logical  Turki, 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  all  Languages  in  its  wonderful 
symmetry  and  power  of  form,  evolution,  or  accommodation.  Perhaps 
the  Bantu  family  of  South  Africa  alone  can  rival  it.  Of  the  hind 
of  words,  whidh  will  come  into  existence  from  the  contact  of 
each  imcongieiiial  elements  as  Kuss  and  Turki,  we  have  a  specimen 
in  the  name  of  a  son  of  a  Kirghiz  chief  in  the  Russian  Service, 
Vali  Khan,  wlio  Iki^  assumed  the  name  of  Valikhanoff.  In  India 
we  shouM  hnr  Uy  « uU  the  sou  of  Gulab  Singh  (iulabsiughson,  but 
snch  words  may  hereafter  be  formed. 

How  the  subtle  poison  of  the  Arabized  Persian  Language  has 
found  its  way  into  Ihe  veins  of  the  lingnistic  body  of  the  Osmibili 
Turki  is  well-known,  but  it  is  surprisin^r  to  find  in  the  distant 
and  secluded  Language  of  Yarkandi  in  Chinese  Tartary  the  same 
infiltration  of  fon-iirn  elements,  thoni?h  to  a  less  degree.  The 
celebrated  Ui^ur  .Manus(  ript  is  quite  free  from  this  contagion. 
The  presence  of  a  Tajik  servile  population  would  supply  the 
Persian  element,  and  the  conquering  Religion  of  Midiomet  would 
force  into  use  Arabic  words  and  forms.  Bnt  we  have  the  authority 
fd  Yambery  lor  asserting,  that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  for  the 
Osmanli  Laagnage  to  make  such  prodigious  loans  from  Arabic 
and  I'er^an,  as  it  had  in  its  own  Turki  root-storo  nnd  expanding 
merhanism,  a  capability  of  expressing  every  Human  Idea,  and 
could  at  pleasure  replace  every  foreign  word  by  drawing  upon 
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its  own  stores;  and,  in  fact,  the  East-Turki  Languages  have  done 
so  to  a  very  great  extent.  We  find  the  same  linguistic  phenomena 
in  tiiie  marveUonsly  beautiful  and  yemtile  lingua  franca  of  India,, 
the  Urdu,  or  Hindustani,  in  apite  of  the  wealth  ol  word>8tore  and 
graramatical  forms  of  the  great  Sanskritic  Vernaculars,  and  the 
high  degree  of  culture,  to  which  the  pure  Indian  literature  had 
reached  long  bel'oro  the  Mahometan  Conquest,  which  n'ndcrcd 
loan-words  quite  unnecessary.  The  very  word  "  Urdu  "  murks 
Uie  Ti&rld  conquest  of  India  bj  the  ICug^iala.  The  Baber-namah 
ol  the  great  nyunder  of  that  dynasty  is  in  Jigatai.  A  certain 
proportion  of  words,  though  not  many,  have  survived  in  the  great 
Indian  Vt  rnaeiilar.  Tlio  word  **Turk"  survives  in  the  Hindustani 
Dictionary  in  connection  with  horses  and  horsemen,  X  close  with 
the  proverb : 

Arabic  is  the  root :    Persian  is  the  sugar: 
Hindi  is  the  salt :     Turki  is  the  mrt. 

The  desideratum  is  a  scientific  Comparative  Grammar  of  tlie 
whole  family,  worthy  to  be  placed  on  the  same  shelf  with  the 
Comparative  Grammars  of  other  families  of  speech  which  we 
already  possess,  and  it  is  stated  on  good  anthoii^  that  Badloff  is 
prqwring  such  a  work. 

Jeunuil  of  the  £offal  AhoUc  SoMy^  i886* 


(s.)  Oir  m  Gbogbapbicil  DrsTBiBunov  or  xbb  T^ekz  Bbavch 

OF  TBS  XTbAI.-Ai;EAIC     AMILT  OT  LAJtOUAOBS. 

I  have  long  been  desirous  of  arriving  at  some  definite  idea  of  the 
living  Languages  (as  distinguished  from  any  Ethnological  eou- 
siderations),  known  generally  as  Tatar,  or  Turki.  I  propose  to 
drop  the  former  name,  and  use  the  latter  exclusively.  Tlie  vulgar 
Idea  has  been,  that  the  word  "  Tiirki,  Turkish,  or  Turk,"  applies 
exclusively  to  tho  Mahometan  subjects  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
and  it  is  not  understood  over  what  a  vast  area  in  Asia  tlie  nanio 
extends,  from  Kasau  on  the  iliver  Volga  to  the  confines  of  British 
India  in  Tarkand,  from  the  Turkoman  hordes  on  the  Persian 
frontier  to  the  Yakut  far  away  in  the  l^orthem  Begions  of  the 
Asiatic  Continent.  It  is  only  lately,  that  it  has  become  clear,  that 
there  are  certain  distinc  tly  defined  varieties  of  this  symmetrical 
and  beautiful  form  of  speech,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
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whole  of  the  Turkish -spcakinp;  population  of  the  world  is  slowly, 
but  surely,  gravitating  towanl'*  Kussiun  domination.  A  few 
comers  still  Uc  outside  the  absorbing  influence,  but  they  seem 
tottering  on  tbe  brink  of  tiie  ehann.  The  TftrantcM  of  Xhulja, 
and  the  Tarkandi  of  Kashg&ria,  or  Chinese  Taitaiy,  are  sull 
within  the  Empire  of  China.  The  Turid  tribes  who  inhabit  the 
regions  betwixt  the  River  Oxus  and  the  Range  of  the  Hindu-Ku 
are  still  in  Afghanistan;  the  Pmvinro  of  Azprhijfin  still  forms  ]):irt 
of  the  Kinjr<lora  of  Persia,  and  tiic  Usmaiili  Turki  inhahitiuits  of 
Asia  Minor  and  the  niling  classes  of  Constantiuopic  are  still  under 
the  aoeptie  of  the  Sultan :  but  this  state  ol  affairs  is  dearly  only 
temporary.  Unity  of  Language  ia  put  forward  elsewhere,  as  a 
bads  of  political  union,  and  is  no  doubt  a  factor  in  politics.  I  take 
the  opportunity  of  the  International  Oriental  Congress  of  Stockholm 
to  lay  the  matter  before  the  Central  Asian  Section.  The  presence 
of  so  many  diRtiiijxui.shed  Kussian  Scholars  will  greatly  advance  my 
objt^t,  as,  when  they  are  aware  of  the  deficiency  of  our  knowledge 
in  certain  branclies  of  the  subject,  they  will  be  able  and  willing  to 
enlightOT  us. 

It  18  unnecessary  to  allude  to  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
Grammatical  structure  of  this  branch  of  the  Ural-Altaic  family : 

they  arc  well-known,  and  are  classified  as  A<?f,'lutinative.  Nor  is  , 
it  necessary  to  make  more  than  a  passing  remark  on  the  fact,  that 
the  majority  of  the  tribes  of  this  branch  have  at  one  time  or 
another  accepted  the  Mahometan  Faith,  though  some  are  Shamanist, 
or  Christian,  and  that*  aa  a  consequence,  the  word*Btore  of  some 
Languages  has  been  sdfeoted  by  the  influx  of  the  Semitic  Arabic, 
and  Arian  Persian,  and  to  an  extent  scarcely  paralleled  elsewhere. 
3fy  <jl>jert  on  the  present  occasion  is  restricted  to  linguistic 
Geography,  nith«'r  tli  ni  to  linguistic  Seience  pure  and  simple. 

I.  In  niy  euuix:  trom  the  West  to  the  East,  I  come  first  upon 
the  Osmauli  Turki.  the  representative  in  the  eyes  of  the  general 
PabUe,  of  aU  that  ia  implied  by  "  Turiuah.*'  This  beautiful 
literary  Language  ia  thoroughly  well-known :  its  proper  field,  as 
a  Venineular,  is  in  Asia  Minor;  but  it  is  spoken  by  the  ruling  and 
inflncntial  classes  in  other  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  in  the  great  City  of  Constantinople,  and  its  enTiroua  in 
Burope. 

II.  Proceeding  Ea^stward  I  eomo  to  the  T^o^  Turki :  their 
number  la  estimated  at  190,000;  their  most  Westerly  settlement 
ia  in  llie  prorince  of  Bessarabia,  where  they  have  about  twenty 

■villages.  They  are  numerous  in  the  Krimea,  where  they  are  good 
agriculttirists,  I  have  myself  visited  them  in  their  villages  betwixt 
Rebastopol  and  the  River  Alma;  and  they  have  a  distinct  Diahn^t. 
Thev  are  found  in  the  I'luvinces  Nortli  of  the  CancaMi«»,  on  the 
Kivers  Kuban  and  Kumu,  dwelling  in  villages.  Nomads  of  this 
tribe  are  found  North  of  the  Birer  Volga  at  Astrakhan,  which  is  in 
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fact  their  ancient  home :  some  of  them  tend  their  flocks  on  the 
Kirghiz  Bteppes.  The  Bezion  shepherds  in  the  pastures  North  of 
fhe  mountraa  of  Elbnrs  are  incladed  in  the  Nogai.  It  will  be 
remarked,  that  their  settlementi  are  excluHively  in  Europe,  and 
within  the  limits  of  the  Kussian  Empire.  Their  Language  has  been 
imperfectly  stiidiod.  but  it  is  represented  by  a  trnnslation  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  the  New  Testament:  specially  prepared  by  British 
Missionaries  at  the  town  of  Karats  in  1807.  A  book  of  Proverbs 
of  the  Erimean  Turks  has  been  j)ubIiBhed  at  Kaa&i,  and  the  book 
of  OmeeiB  in  London  in  the  peculiar  Dialect  of  tbe  Krimea. 

III.  Fhioeeding  up  the  baain  of  the  River  Yol^  I  come  to 
the  Province  of  Kasan  in  European  Russia,  where  a  population  of 
200,000,  intt'rraixed  with  Arian  Russians,  and  members  of  the 
Finnic  branch  of  the  Ural- Altaic  family,  speak  a  well -recognised 
Turki  Language  of  their  own,  which  is  sufficiently  illu.Htnited  by 
tnmslationa  of  two  Gospels,  a  Grammar  published  by  Balint  it 
Buda-Pest  in  1875,  a  Dictionary  published  by  Ostramon  at  Kas&i 
in  1876,  and  other  books. 

W.  In  the  European  Provinres  of  "Kasan,  and  Nijni  Novprorod, 
and  in  the  Asiatic  Province  of  Orenburg,  reside  the  Chuvash, 
nnnii)erin<?  about  450,000,  spread  along  both  sides  of  the  River 
Volfxa.  This  Language  has  been  distinctly  proved  by  Schott  in  his  * 
Essav,  I S76,  to  belong  to  the  Tiirki  branch,  but  those,  who  use  it» 
are  intermixed  with  the  Mordvin,  and  Cheremiss,  members  of  the 
Fionic  branch  of  the  Ural-Altaic  family.  A  translation  of  the 
"Four  Gospels  has  been  made  into  this  Lanf^uajrc  from  the  Slavonic, 
and  published  in  the  Cyril  Character  by  the  llussian  Bible  Society 
in  1818.  A  Dictionary  has  been  published  at  Kasan  in  1875  hj 
Zulonitzki :  it  would  be  interesting  to  be  informed,  how  far  this 
Language  was  affected  by  the  loan-words,  and  Grammatical  forms, 
of  its  Finnic  neighbours,  and  how  far  it  is  exceptionally  free  from 
Arabic  and  Persian  influences. 

V.  In  the  Cis-Caucasian  Province  of  the  Russian  Empire  in 
Europe  is  the  Kunnik  tribe,  iuhahitini;  the  North^West  shore  of 
the  Caspian  Sea  near  Pctrovsk,  and  the  Xorth-East  District  of 
Daghestan,  watered  by  the  Kirers  Aksai,  and  Sunja.  They 
number  about  70,000,  agriculturists.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
has  been  published  in  this  Language:  there  is  a  Vocabulary  by 
Bodenstedt  in  the  **Zeitschrift  der  deutschen  Morgenl.  Geseilsch.," 
vol.  V.  and  it  is  alluded  to  in  Ji£akhaioif's  Turki  Languages  spoken 
in  the  Caucasus." 

VI.  In  the  Trans-Caucasian  Province  of  the  Russian  Empire  in 
Asia,  and  in  the  ProTince  of  Axerbijin  of  the  Kingdom  of  Persia, 
is  the  Language  known  as  Trans^ancaaian,  or  Aserbijdni-Turki. 
The  population  amounts  to  three  trillions.  Tbe  entire  Bible  has 
been  translated  into  this  important  Lanfrnnge,  which  may  pos^'ibly 
have  a  great  literary  future,  as  it  has  held  its  own  against  the 
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Georgian,  Armenian,  and  Persian  literary  Lan'^uages,  while  it  was 
still  uncultirated.  Allusion  to  it  is  made  in  Kiisem-Iii  g's  "  Allge- 
meine  Grammatik  der  Tiirkisch-Tatariscben  Sprache,"  published  in 
Rwianf  and  tronalaled  liy  Z&akxst  into  German,  Leipzig,  1848. 
Berg^  published  at  Ldpng,  1868,  "  Dicbtimgen  Thuukanbuiscber 
Singer." 

VII.  Prormlinp'  Eastward  across  the  Ca.spian  Sea,  T  enter  tho 
Province  of  Trans-Caspia,  and  Turkest^in,  in  the  Russian  Empire 
in  Asia,  a  reipon  of  some  lin<;uistic  uncertainty:  three  of  its 
boundaries  are  well  detiiied:  as  to  the  South  it  presses  upon  the 
Language-field  of  the  Enrd  and  Fenian  in  the  Kingdom  ol  Ferria; 
to  ti^e  East  on  the  Region  o{  the  Fenian  and  Pastn^speaking 
inhabitants  of  Afghanistan  ;  to  the  "West  on  the  Caspian  Sea;  to 
the  North  our  knowledpie  fails  in  accuracy.  Whether  the  same 
Lan^nifige  with  dialectic  varictic'^  is  spoken  by  the  Turkoman 
Nomads  South  of  the  Oxns,  nnd  the  Turki-speakinj^  settled  in- 
habitants of  Transoxiauu  la  the  Kui>siau  Dominions,  and  the 
inhahitanto  of  the  Kingdom  of  Afghanistan  North  ol  the  BSndn* 
K^ah  Ban^B,  remains  to  he  seen*  One  Oospel  has  been  translated, 
hnt  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  Language,  or  Bialeot  of  the 
Language,  in  which  it  has  been  composed.  It  is  in  this  quarter  of 
the  Turki  T.fmpnnge-iield  that  we  require  fresh,  accuiato,  and 
locally- collected  information. 

Vlil.  Proceeding  Northward  I  enter  another  debatable  field, 
to  which  in  this  Qeographieal  Enaj  I  assign  the  name  of  Central 
Asia,  or  Kliiya,'*  whioh  is  intelligible,  even  if  not  acenrate,  while 
tiie  terms  Uigur,  Jagatai,  and  Usbek  appear  to  have  no  certain 
Jingoistic  meaning.  Here  we  have  the  advantage  of  the  learned 
works  of  Dr.  Radloff,  Aus  Sibirien,"  Leipzig,  1884,  and  his 
Cumj>aratiTe  Grammar.  A  translation  of  fcjur  Gospels  has  been 
prepiiTud  by  Professor  Ostramolf,  and  submitted  to  careful  revision 
bj  competent  Scholan.  Here  at  least  we  are  on  safe  ground.  It 
ia  stated,  with  what  aoonracy  it  is  impossible  to  saj,  that  this  same 
Iianguage  is  spoken  in  the  Great  Desert  betwixt  the  Amu  Daiia 
and  the  Caspian  Sea,  including  the  Nomad  Yomut  tribe. 

IX.  Pro^  reeling  still  further  Northwanl  T  come  to  the  Kirghiz, 
which  Langu;i^')  is  spoken  on  the  steppes  of  the  Lower  Volpa 
Kiver,  ripht  across  Asia  to  the  valleys  of  the  Thien  Shan  Moun- 
tains on  the  confines  of  China.  .  There  are  two  great  Divisions,  the 
Kara  or  Burnt,  who  are  highlanden  in  the  Altai,  Pamir,  and  Thien 
Shan  Koon tains;  and  the  Eazdk  Kirghiz,  dwellers  on  the  plain, 
who  are  subdiWded  into  three  hordes.  A  portion  of  the  Bible 
was  translated  into  this  latter  Language  by  a  British  Missionary  at 
Orenburg.  We  h?ive  the  advantage  of  the  writing  of  Ilmiosky: 
Sf^l  more  light  is  desirable. 

X.  far  to  the  East  in  the  Province  of  Chinese  Tartary  in  the 
Chtneae  Empire  is  the  Yarkand  Language-field,  nvealed  to  us  by 
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the  Grammar  of  Shaw,  a  late  employe  of  the  Govomraent  of  India. 
We  have  here  a  pure  and  archaic  form  of  Turki,  with  the  most 
primitiTe  tormB  of  woids,  and  a  certain  amount  of  UteruT'  cnltore ; 
but  here  again  we  require  more  certainty.  What  relation  doee  thia 

Lanfinajse  bear  to  the  Kara-Kirghi'z? 

XI.  Far  to  the  North,  in  tho  T^nrth-East  comer  of  Siberia,  are 
the  Yakut,  and,  thanks  to  Bohtlingk's  celebrated  Monoi^rapli,  we 
have  an  amount  of  certainty  :  this  tribe  has  jjrenen'ed  its  ancient 
form,  and  is  free  from  the  iudueuce  of  the  Semitic  Arabic,  the 
Arian  Persian,  and  the  Altaic  Finnic  congeners,  which  have  so 
much  affected  the  parity  of  the  other  Limguages  of  the  Turki 
Family:  they  are  partly  Pagan,  and  partly  neo-Ghristian  of  the 
Kusfian  Church :  no  portion  of  the  Bible  has  reached  them  in 
print ;  they  have  no  literature  or  Written  Character  of  their  own. 

XII.  There  reraainb  one  other  possible  Language-field,  that  of 
the  Bashkir,  North  of  Astrakhan,  East  of  the  River  Volga :  what- 
ever may  be  the  potentialitiee  of  fhia  Language,  nothing  has  been 
done. 

There  may  be  other  Dialects,  but  I  cannot  find  any  other  sub- 
stantive Lani^uage;  indt  i  I,  some  would  reduce  the  number,  which 
I  have  enumerated.  A  lt  r;it  many  names  appear  in  the  stfit^^ments 
of  diiterent  writers,  but  it  is  not  clear,  whether  they  are  the  names 
ol  tribes,  or  Languages,  or  Bialecta  of  Languages;  so  I  leave  them. 
It  would  be  mere  waste  of  time,  from  my  point  of  view,  to  allude 
to  poeaible  affinities  with  the  Languages  m  Japan,  and  Korea,  of 
modem  times,  or  with  the  Akkad  of  a  dim  and  remote  antiquity. 
My  interest  is  with  living  Languagee  only,  obviously  descended 
from  the  biime  Mother- Language. 

I  place  these  lines  on  paper,  conscious  of  great  inaccuracy  of  ex- 
pression, and  insafieiency  of  knowledge.  I  sit  at  the  fM  of  the 
great  Bussian  Scholars,  who  alone  can  direct  us  right.  No  British 
information  is  at  first-hand,  and  all  is  unsatisfactory.  My  object 
is  a  very  practical  one,  viz.  to  make  a  translation  of  the  Bible, 
without  note  or  comment,  accessible  to  the  women,  school-children, 
and  uneducated  males,  of  every  iiilic  whicli  speaks  Turki:  it  is 
not  necessary  that  they  should  read  or  write,  or  be  educated : 
the  Gospel  is  very  simple,  and  can  be  understood,  if  orally  ex- 
plained to  the  most  uneducated.  I  have,  therefore,  no  theory  to 
uphold,  no  interestinjr  historical  difficulty  to  unravel:  let  the  terms 
"Uigur,  Jagatai,  and  Uzbek,  mean  what  they  will  in  times  past,  I 
desire  to  arrive  at  coutemporaneons  facts,  ily  problem  is  as 
follows :  Given  a  certain  population,  speaking  a  certain  Language, 
difitering  from  that  of  its  neighbour :  what  is  it  ?  Let  us  have  a 
Text  in  its  living  form,  and  a  statement  of  its  Grammatieal  form,  its 
word*store,  Phonetics,  and  Written  Character,  if  it  has  one.  This 
does  not  mean  that  I  wish  to  bring  into  unnecessary  prominence 
any  patois«  or  local  Dialect.  In  the  English  and  Bussian  Imperial 
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l.ariTfiiges  many  such  variations  exist,  but  ono  trnnslnfinn  of  the 
Bible  1.S  understood  by  all,  wlio  oluim  the  konour  ot  breaking 
Knglish  or  Russian. 

80,  as  regaida  the  fsudly  of  Languages,  through  the 

learned  lahoun  of  Rnesian  SoholaTS  we  may  aniTe  at  a  practical 
result,  and  it  is  their  duty,  as  much  as  it  has  been  the  duty  of  the 
British  Scholars,  to  illustrate  the  Languages  of  British  India,  and 
they  have  not  been  wanting.  A  translation  of  the  Bible  exists 
in  all  the  great  Lanpruajros  of  British  Indiu,  urid  of  some  of  the 
Kxxjnd  class.  I  witjh  to  arrive  at  the  same  result  in  lluHsia.  Great 
Britain  will  supply  the  money,  and  the  genius  of  order  lor  distribu* 
tkn,  if  Roasia.  wiU  supply  the  Scholarship,  which  is  far  more 
precious  than  money  or  order.  It  will  be  useful  to  the  sceptical 
Scholar,  as  well  as  to  the  uneducated  BeUever. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  oralvanize  into  a  weak  life  a  Lnncriifif^e,  on 
w}ii«  h  the  sentence  of  death  has  been  pa'^sed  bv  some  iiu  xorable 
law,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  are  ignorant:  the  cause  and  the 
cure  of  the  disease,  of  which  they  are  succumbing,  is  unknown  to 
US.  If,  with  a  dawning  civilization,  the  nation  desires  to  accept 
an  Imperial  Language  other  than  its  own,  let  it  do  so,  so  long  as 
the  motive  power  is  spontaneous,  and  not  the  result  of  political 
short-sightofl  despoti.'^m,  or  narrow-minded  Eoli^z^olis  craft.  But,  if 
a  Nation  deaires  to  retain  the  Lan<xiiaj;e  of  its  ancestors,  as  the 
Welsh  have  done  in  (Jreat  Britain,  the  Breton  in  France,  the  Pule 
in  Russia,  and  the  Magyar  in  Austria,  let  no  attempt  be  made  to 
prerent  them.  In  British  India  not  one  of  the  hundred  Languages 
has  been  stamped  out.  British  rule  is  maintained  in  the  Yeraacular 
of  the  people,  which  is  as  dear  to  them  as  their  Religious  convio* 
tions,  and  ancestral  customs.  Tlic  m niter  is  one  of  high  Human 
policy,  far  beyond  the  T»owor  ot  luiiperors  and  Parliaments,  and 
depends  upon  the  urn oatjulied  .secret  tendencies  of  particular 
bfcctious  of  the  Human  lluce.  It  is  not:  "  JS^o  sum  Hex  J^olonnc, 
gt  tuper  OramwtttHeam^*^  but:  *^Sao  m<  Grmmaticaf  et  super  Rcya^ 

Intemaiwndl  Orim^al  Congreti,  Stockholm^  July,  1889. 


ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  AFRICAN  PHILOLOGY 
UP  TO  THE  YEAR  1893. 

I  HATE  at  different  times  lectured,  and  published,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Languages  of  Africa,  collectivelj  bringing  to  a  focus  all  the 
scattered  contributioiis  of  Scholars  and  Missionaries.  My  know* 
ledge  is  all  second-hand :  I  am  only  a  compiler.  After  several 
L('(  tures  and  Esftays  I  at  length  in  1 883  published  in  London  two 
Yoiumes  containing  560  pages,  called 

"  A  S&EICH  OF  TH£  MoDE&N  LANGUAGES  OF  AfEICA," 

It  was  onlT  a  sketch,  and  restricted  to  tke  Modem  Languages  of 
Africa,  and  therefore  excluded  all  European,  Asiatic,  and  suc^ 

Lnn^mpros  a?  Eprptian,  Koptir,  Gannch,  wliich  were  dead.  One  of 
the  uiost  iniportiint,  and  laborious,  featurr^  of  my  book,  wiis  the 
Biblioprraphieal  Table  of  Languages,  Dialects,  Localities,  and 
Authorities :  Appendix  C,  p.  467.  I  had  accepted  Frederick 
Muller*s  Linguistic  Classification  into  six  groups :  Bemitic, 
Hamitic,  Kuba  FuIah,  Xegro.  Bantu,  and  Hottentot-Busbmaa. 
Kothin<]:  in  the  last  ten  years  has  been  published  to  induce  me  to 
set  uside  that  Classification.  The  Ethnologist,  who  examines  the 
physical  featun"*  of  African  Races,  informs  us,  that  there  are  two 
varieties  of  woolly -haired  llaces:  (1)  the  lieecy-haired  and  (2)  the 
tufted,  and  there  exist  also  lank  curly>lialred  Races.  The  linguistic 
division  is  sixfold,  and,  applying  it  to  the  Ethnological  chaiao- 
teristics  aboYo  described,  we  find  another  grouping  of  the  population 
of  Africa: 

I.  Lank  curly-haired  Eaccs  Semitic 
H.  do.  -  Hamitic 

III.  do.  -  Nuba-Fulah 

IV.  Woolly  fleecy-haired  Baoes  Negro 

V.  do.  -  Bantu 

YX.  Woolly  toft-haired  Baces  Hottentot-Bushman. 
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"Withm  tho  Kej^iuu  of  each  group  my  method  was  strictly 
Geographical :  Mr.  liavcnsteiu,  tho  celebrated  Cttrtographor,  Diade 
my  Language-Map:  he  was  reflponsible  lor  the  Geographical 
entries,  and  I  for  the  ImfpnstiG,  and  no  entry  was  allowed  by 
him,  where  a  habitat  of  the  tribe  could  not  be  correctly  laid 
doxTD,  and  no  entry  was  allowed  by  mo,  where  I  had  not  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  exiftenoc  of  a  soparatc  form  of  speech.  Thus  our 
knowledge  was  plact-d  for  the  first  time  on  a  certain  basis,  with  a 
power  of  expansion  on  the  same  lines,  and  all  subsequent  writers 
hare  acknowledged  their  obligation  to  the  Language-Map  and  the 
BibUographical  Appendix.  The  time  may,  and  will  oome,  when 
the  whole  subject  will  again  be  taken  up,  and  a  more  aocurate 
classification  and  sub-classification  introduced,  as  every  decade 
matorifilly  enlar^jos  the  area,  and  accuracy,  of  our  knowledge. 

In  tlio  interim  I  have  kept  my  eye  steadily  upon  Africa,  have 
beeu  in  constant  correspondence  with  Geographers,  linguists,  and 
Miseioaaries,  and  nothing  has  taken  place  in  that  Continent  with- 
out being  ohserred.  I  have  personally  visited  the  whole  of  the 
North  portion,  and  have  had  to  do  with  the  work  o£  Evangeliza- 
tion, and  of  Bible-translation,  over  the  whole  Continent.  My 
intrrli  Jived  copy  of  the  "  Modem  Lancruagcs  of  Africa  "  is  illustrated 
by  cipiouh  Notof ;  my  list  of  Languages,  and  of  Bible-translationa, 
has  Invn  constantly  increasing :  the  time  has  not  yet  come  lor  a 
new  Edition  of  my  book :  it  would  bo  adrisable  to  let  a  quarter  of 
a  century  pass  over  it,  and  I  am  on  the  look-out  for  a  literary 
legatee  of  my  accumulated  Notes. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  one  or  two  Scholars  for  their  con- 
tributions to  knowledge  since  1883.  The  Basin  of  tho  Kivcr 
Kon'jo  has  boon  illuminated  by  tho  labours  of  3Ir.  Hohnan 
iknticy,  of  the  British  Baptist  Mission,  his  colleague!*,  and  his 
talented  wife.  The  Portuguese  Province  of  Angola  on  the  West 
coast,  and  the  Begions  a^acent,  have  been  rendered  accessible  by 
the  labouTH  of  M.  Heli  Chatelain,  of  Bishop  Taylor's  American 
Hetbodist  Mission.  Captain  Guiraudot,  of  the  French  Army,  has 
bet'n  trood  enough  to  make  two  Tieports  on  the  Progress  made  in 
the  Study  of  African  Lanuniat^es  in  the  years  subsequent  to  1883, 
the  dat«  of  niy  book.  Dr.  Ehiiislie,  of  the  Free  Ohtircli  L*resbvterian 
Mission  on  Lake  2syasii,  has  greatly  assisted  me  by  a  report  of  tho 
Languages  in  that  region.  Father  J.  Toizend,  of  the  Society  of 
JesBS,  a  Missionary  of  the  Church  of  Bome,  on  the  River  Zambesi, 
has  published  in  the  English  Langnage  a  Comparative  Grammar  of 
South  African  Bantu  Languages :  I  a<5sistt  d  him  with  material 
f«»r  tbi>  work  :  this  is  indeed  an  epoch-niakin*?  book  :  it  is  qnite 
p<>j«<iblie,  that  many  wili  not  agree  with  all  the  eouelusious 
of  the  talented  young  Author,  but  all  must  rejoice,  that  the 
first  step  has  been  taken  towards  the  scientific  treatment  of 
this  great  subject)  and  the  fiintu  family,  from  the  amaaing 
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Tariety  of  its  branches,  and  the  rigid  system,  which  actually  does, 
or  is  at  least  supposed  to,  underlie  its  Grammaticul  development, 
presents  a  peculiarly  interesting:  study.  We  may  hope,  that  in  the 
twentieth  century  some  qualifiod  Grammarian  will  undertake  the 

classification  of  the  so-called  Xej^ro  ^^oup,  which  will  be  a  still 
more  difficult  task.  As  to  tho  as^iertion.  thfit  (rmmmarians  form  a 
Lnnguage,  or  that  a  Lansrunije  cuu  exi-t  without  an  internal  organ- 
isation, such  as  men  call  Grammar,  it  is  sheer  nonsense.  Did 
Qrammarians,  or  the  early  Hellenic  Poets,  form  Greek  ?  The 
organic  featoics  of  a  Language  develop  themselves  according  to  the 
genius  of  the  people,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  why,  or  how,  this 
took  pin  re  Xo  rules  could  h:ivp  stopped,  or  accelerated,  the 
process,  for  they  come  into  existence  as  tho  result  of  a  sinfrle  blow, 
as  it  were,  of  an  ent  h!mt<  i's  wand,  and  .spring  from  the  deep 
unfathomed  fountain  of  tlio  intellectual  tendency  of  each  Kace  :  it 
is  indeed  the  great  intellectual  compromise,  which  they  must  take 
once,  and  once  for  all,  as  representing  their  particular  machinery 
for  couTeyiiif;  their  thoughts  by  wonl  of  mouth  to  their  contem- 
ponirios,  and  to  generations  yet  unborn  by  the  sleight  of  their 
hands:  this  last  Art  tln  v  cnn  borrow  from  other  Races;  but  the 
first  is  their  own,  very  own,  neither  to  be  borrowed  from,  or  lent 
to,  others. 

A  great  many  new  hooks  on  Afrioan  Languages  reach  me 
through  the  kindness  of  the  Authors,  and  notice  of  more  through 
the  periodical  lists  of  Language-books  put  forth  for  sale  by  enter- 
priring  Publishers  :  I  never  fail  to  make  a  note  of  a  new  book,  on 
which  my  eye  falls  in  the  pages  of  the  Newspapers.  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  reviewing  briefly  such  books  in  the  pages  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society,  so  as  to  give  publicity  to 
their  exiRtence,  hut  as  hooks  are  constantly  appearing  in  the 
English,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Germtm.  Italian,  Norwegian, 
Dutch,  and  even  Finnic ,  LanpninL^es,  it  is  out  of  all  probability  that 
my  additional  lists  now  put  forth  will  be  exhaustive.  As  to  the 
triinslatious  of  the  Bible,  I  can  write  witli  more  eertninty,  and 
also  as  regards  the  publication  of  general  and  religious  literature  in 
the  Languages  of  Africa  by  the  Society  for  ftomotmg  Christian 
Knowledge,  and  the  Beliglous  Traet-Society ;  generally  speaking, 
nothing  African  appetirs  m  England  without  passing  under  my 
observation.  In  Gerranny  also,  by  the  kindness  of  friends,  I 
become  acquainted  witii  the  works  that  are  issued  by  Missinnary 
Presse.-^,  or  in  the  charat  tt  r  of  (••intrihutions  to  scientific  Periodirals: 
the  nanies  of  Dr.  Buttner  an<l  Dr.  Christuller  must  tdways  be 
pronounced  with  feelings  of  gratitude.  The  attention  of  one  ol 
my  ScholaT'friends  has  been  turned  to  the  new  Languages,  or 
Dialects,  or  patois,  which  are  springing  into  existence  from  the 
combination  of  African  and  the  crreat  Kuropean  Languages,  wliich 
are  localized  on  the  coast.   Another  great  fact  must  he  recorded^ 
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that  tho  hand  of  death  is  necessarily  upon  many  African  Languages: 
Uiey  nave  neither  the  strength  derived  from  civilization,  nor  that 
infusion  of  elements  of  a  more  powerful,  or  a  dead,  Lan^ge, 
which  will  enable  the  Langnagiee  of  India  to  resist  for  all  time 
the  invasion  of  the  English  Laiii;aage.    The  Swahfli  on  the  E^ist 
coast  is  the  only  African  Language,  which  has  heen  strengthened  in 
this  way  by  an  infusion  of  tlio  Arabic.     On  the  other  hand  some 
scores   of  the  Native  Languages,  totally  uneultivat<'<l  previously, 
have  hiul  the  inestimable  advantage  of  passing  in  their  original 
purity  into  the  hands  of  Earopeaii  <»r  American  Missionaries,  who 
jiaTo  made  use  of  them  in  their  Schools  and  Chapels,  have 
entmated  to  them  portions  of  the  Bible,  have  without  undue 
use  of  loan-words  developed  the  previous  undeveloped  potentialitj 
of  their  structure  and  word-store;  in  fact,  done  for  them  in  one 
hali-eeutury  of  literary  activity  what  in  an  unliterary  nfje  required 
the  long  discipline  of  centuries  to  achieve  for  Euix>j)ean  Languages, 
UB.   tixing  a  standard  of  purity  of  Grammatical  expression, 
uniformity  ol  spelling  in  the  Bomsn  Ohamcter,  and  a  recognised 
node  of  pronunciation.   It  will  ne(  essarily  follow,  that  the  weak 
forms  of  speech  of  weak  tribes  will  be  swallowed  up,  or  pushed 
aside,  by  strontrer  VcrnMr-nlars,  native  or  alien,  which  hare  beon 
more  ftjrtuiiatcly  cin  uuistaneed,  and  great  Languages  like  the 
Swriliili,  the  Zulu,  the  8uto,  the  Kongo,  the  Yariba,  the  Hausa, 
una  many  others  less  well-known  to  the  general  reader,  will  exert 
the  same'  influence  in  Africa,  that  the  great  European  and  Asiatic 
Languages  exert  in  their  several  Kegiona,  by  becoming  vehidee 
of  civilization,  Religion,  and  political  supremacy. 

Old  Homer  tells  us,  that  the  generations  of  men  arc  liko  the 
leaves  of  the  forest.     The  similitude  applies  still  more  to  tiio 
Languages  of  men.    In  one  sense  nothing  is  so  transitory  as 
the  life  of  a  Language ;  from  another  point  of  view  nothing  is  so 
mduring,  so  imperishaUe,  as  ih»  wardt  of  a  Language.  Languages 
baTe  come  into  existence,  and  have  melted  away  like  drifting 
snow.    In  Asia,  and  North  Africa,  for  instance  Egypt,  thanks 
to  the  art  of  the  Scrihe,  Fome  (h'ltris  of  tlu  se  extinct  Languages 
have  comf  down  to  us  on  painted  or  cnj^'raved  stone,  baked  clay, 
and    papyrus  :    tlu'   pronuni  iatiou,    and   ]»n)bttbly  the  ordinary 
phraseolog\ ,  ot  the  |>eople  have  passed  away  for  ever :  false  praise 
of  a  reigning  Monarch,  expressions  of  real  woe  for  a  lost  relatire, 
have  been  spared  by  Time  to  test  the  ability  of  modem  decipherers, 
and  (  r.  ate  a  link  of  sympathy  with  the  forgotten  dead,  men  of 
like  passions  to  ourselves :  the  three  consonants  l\  f,  h  and  ^,  r,  k 
conveye^l  to  Moses  and  his  hearers  the  idea  of  'Mvriting"  and 
**  hl<"^>'ing,"  and  they  convey  that  idea  still  to  Milli->iis  of  Arabs, 
Turks,  Persians,  Indians,  and  inhabitants  of  the  Malay  Arthipi'lago; 
what  larger  conception  can  we  have  of  immortality  than  that  fact  ? 
On  the  otiier  hand,  many  mighty  forms  of  speech,  in  which  proud 
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edicts  were  issued  by  proud  kings  in  ancient  days,  have  perished 
without  i«aTmg  a  word  of  them  impressed  on  tlie  muds  of  time, 
because  no  inspired  Propbety  no  reverend  translator  of  the  Bible, 

condescended  to  make  use  of  them. 

Having  thus  far  stated  the  profrress  of  the  work,  I  ask  myself 
"what  is  required  of  me  in  preparing:  nn  KsHay  on  the  stibjet  t  f«»r  the 
world's  Con«rres5i  at  Chii  af^o  ?  A  kiTid  friend  hus  expressed  his 
opinion,  that  it  should  be  buth  pupulur  and  scientific,  that  it  should 
be  ealcnlated  to  conciliate  the  attention  of  an  educated  community, 
to  some  of  whom  the  subject  maj  be  new.  The  story  should  be 
told  of  the  origin  and  career  of  African  Philolo^ry,  the  great  fami- 
lies or  pT^upfi,  into  which  tlie  hundreds  of  African  Languapres  liave 
b('(  n  Tiro\  isionally.  only  provisionally,  elassified,  their  Geog^iiphical 
dihlnbution,  the  decLiiun  of  which  fi  ll  to  the  prn'at  Cartographer, 
littvenstcin,  which  is  a  record  of  facts;  their  linguistic  ieaturcs, 
linguistic  affinities  to  each  other,  which  is  still  a  matter  of  opinion, 
awaiting  the  de(  ision  of  some  future  great  Comparative  Scholar 
like  Bopp  in  the  Iiido-£uropean  family ;  their  past  history,  little 
of  Av]iit]i  if  as  y(>t  known ;  their  literature,  or  Writte  n  Character, 
which  for  the  whole  of  the  Southern,  Western,  Korthem,  and 
partially  the  Ka«tt;m  llegions,  \&  nou-existent. 

Then  comes  the  great  question  of  their  affinities  to  the  Languages 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  past  or  present.  As  regards  the  Southern,  the 
Eastern,  the  "Western  Regions,  the  answer  is  an  absolute  negative  ; 
as  regards  the  Northern  it  is  sufficient  to  mention,  that  the  Semitic 
family  of  African  Lanpni«*i5?cs  is  undoubtedly  part  of  the  <;i-eat 
Asiatic  tanuly,  and  that  tlie  Hamitic  groups  are  credited  with 
affinities  with  the  old  Languages  of  Asia,  hut  the  proofs  have  not 
yet  been  worked  out. 

Then  comes  the  interesting  duty  to  indicate  the  good  and  able 
men,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  such  knowledge  as  we  have  of 
the  forms  of  speech  in  the  Dark  Continent ;  to  point  out  that  to 
Chrif^tinn  Missionaries  and  Religions  Associations,  nui  t<i  Sovereiens, 
or  railianients.  or  (jcographical  Kx])lorers,  or  Meu  of  Conunerc  (>, 
are  we  indebted  in  time  past,  time  present,  or  with  any  likelihood 
in  time  future.  The  SoTereign,  or  the  Parliament,  may  annex  and 
enslave  a  population  for  a  mere  whim,  or  pretext,  because  they 
have  a  giant^s  Rtrength  (as  they  have  done  at  U-Ganda  in  1893); 
the  Geographical  Explorers  may  shoot,  hang,  plunder,  make 
prisoners,  barter  women  for  food,  bum  villages,  lay  waste  districts, 
they  did  in  the  famous  uttenipt  to  relieve  in  iHKS  a  man,  who 
did  not  wish  to  be  relieved,  and  as  soon  as  he  could,  went  back  t» 
the  spot,  whence  he  had  been  relieyed;  the  Men  of  Commerce  may 
import  an  untold  amount  of  Gin,  Brandy,  and  filthy  alcoholic 
liquors,  Arms,  and  Gunpowder,  working  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Natives  after  the  high-handed  form  of  Europojni  and  North  Anieii- 
can  beueToient  civilization  now  in  fashion :  but  the  hope  of  Airica, 
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the  pnnr  flnrk  Gotl-forgottcn  Continent,  nsts  for  its  material, 
5pintK:il,  and  scientific,  development  on  the  tiitbusiasm,  the  holy 
devotion,  the  great  and  very  excellent  prift  of  self-consecration,  and 
Bclf-abnegatioDf  of  the  Christian  Missiouuncs  of  Europe  and  ^'orth 
America,  whetiier  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  or  of  the  Protestant 
Chnrebee.  In  1891, 1  published  a  Yolume  exduaiTely  devoted  to 
thi>  suhjrct,  called  "Africa  "RediviTa;  or,  the  occupation  of  Africa 
by  Christian  Missionaries  of  Europe  and  North  America";  and  in 
my  volinncc!  of  Bible  Trrinslations,"  1890,  and  "Bible  Diffusion," 
1892,  I  show  what  progress  has  been  made  in  translntinj^  portifmsof 
the  Bible  into  these  newly  revealed  Languages.  Africa  has  achieved 
more  translatioiis  in  half  this  centniy  than  the  whole  world  achieved 
in  eighteen  ceotaries.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  now  more  outpoured 
on  mankind  th m  it  \\m  in  former  days :  that  is  the  reason."  Thos 
remarked  Cardinal  Manning  on  his  visit  to  the  Bible-Uonse,  Queen 
Tietoria  Street,  Lon<1f»?) 

r}iih>lo;::y  in  the  mode,  in  winch  I  propose  to  ti*eat  it,  is  a  part 
of  Geography.  The  first  branch  of  that  Science  is  no  doubt 
''Physical,'*  and  its  second  "Political,"  but  a  third  and  a  fourth 
are  distinctlj  marked  out,  Ethnographical  and  "  Linguistic." 
"VMm  n  we  have  been  informetl  of  the  natural  characteristics  of  a 
Continent,  and  the  Sociid  Institutions,  which  the  population  in- 
halatinpr  that  Continent  have  adopted,  we  are  led  on  to  inquire  to 
what  liace  of  Mankind  they  belonfr,  and  what  Language  they  speak. 
The  two  phcuoiaena  are  totally  distinct.  The  West  Africans  of 
Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia  speak  excellent  English,  as  their  only 
Lsnguagc,  and  enjoy  an  English  culture ;  yet  no  two  Races  can 
cthnologically  be  more  diverse  tlian  the  Negro  and  Anglo-Saxon. 

I  commence  my  survey  at  the  North- Easte  rn  comer,  where  Africa 
touches  Asia.  The  Semitic  Kaees  pa-^*  <1  from  Asia  into  Africa  in 
historical  times,  and  the  people  of  K^yj)t  are  inst:tnct  s  of  an  entire 
change  of  Longna^e.  The  old  Egyptian,  and  its  deseeu<liint  Koptic, 
which  were  Hamilic  Languages,  gave  way  to  the  Arabic.  That 
Language  accompanied  the  wave  of  Mahometan  conquest  into 
Tripolitana,  Tunisia,  Algeria,  and  Morocco,  and  became  the  symbol 
of  Empire,  Keligion,  Commerce,  and  culture,  but  by  no  means  ti*od 
out  theHamitic  Languages,  which  exist  even  to  this  day.  Another 
bmnrh  of  the  Semitie  Races  cros'^cd  the  Kcd  Sea  from  Arabia,  and 
the  old  Ethiopic  or  Gi'z,  and  the  modern  Andiara  and  Tij^n',  super- 
imposed themselves  upon  the  Hamitic  Laug^iiages,  which  still  exist. 
A  third  influx  of  Semitic  Baces  took  place  across  the  Red  Sea  in 
the  persons  of  the  Nomad  Arabs,  who  dwell  in  the  Egjrptian  Sudin. 
A  fourth  influx  is  from  the  South-Ea^t  comer  of  Arabia  to  Zanzibar, 
on  the  East  t  oast  of  Africa.  Tlie  And>M,  and  half-bloods,  carry  it 
everywhere  in  Equatorial  Afrit^a,  aTid  it  is  spoken  as  far  as  the 
banks  of  the  Upper  Niger.  Correspi  in i.  noo  was  nece?*sarily  carric^d 
on  in  it  as  the  only  written  medium,  until  English  and  Portuguese 
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appoan-d.  Travellers  have  repork'd,  that  round  Lake  Cliad  are 
hond Jide  Arab  settlers,  i>peaking  Arabic;  and  late  ropnrta  us  of 
the  settlement  of  Arab-.^peuking  SlaTc-dcalei*s  at  yaugwo  on  the 
Congo.  The  Arabic  has  materially  affected  some  of  the  Languages 
of  Africa,  such  aa  the  Eabail,  the  Swahlli,  and  the  Fulah,  and  has 
given  birth  to  imperishable  names,  such  as  the  first  two  above 
quoted,  and  the  Kafir.  The  Giz,  AmhaEa,  and  Tigr6»  are  fully 
illustrated  by  Grammatical  works. 

The  Hamites  passed  into  Africa  from  Asia,  possibly  ^Nfesopo- 
tamia,  and  spread  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Canary  Islands,  from 
the  Mediterranean  as  far  South  as  the  Senegil  Biver.  The  Egyp- 
tians must  have  ])een  last  in  the  procession  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Nile,  and  have  ]>ushed  forwanl  to  the  West  all  their  prr  l  ssors. 
The  affinity  of  the  lliunilie  to  Semitic  Languages  is  brouLxht  out 
by  a  considt  ration  of  the  e^eiitial  particulars,  in  which  they,  re- 
sembling each  other,  diiier  iVuiu  all  the  other  Languages  of  Africa. 
Although  the  Hamitic  Langimges  of  Eg}'pt,  Tripolitana,  and  the 
Canary  Islands,  hare  perished,  there  are  spoken  distinct  forms  in 
Tunisia.  Algeria,  Morocco,  and  the  Great  Sahdra,  quite  down  to 
the  hanks  of  the  River  Senegal.  This  group  of  Languages  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  foundatinn  of  the  Phenirian  colony  of  Carthago, 
but  it  has  outlived  the  I'heTiieian  Laniruage  of  tliat  colony,  and  the 
Latin  Language  of  the  Ivumau  domination.  A  si'coud  influx  of 
Hamitic  Languages  must  have  taken  place  across  the  Bed  Sea  into 
Abyssinia,  there  also  preceding  the  Semitic.  Soveral  varieties  of 
Hamitic  Languages  are  found  in  existence  spoken  by  tribes  in  a 
very  low  stat(^  of  culture.  All  these  Langimges,  both  in  Algeria  and 
Abyssinia,  have  been  studied,  and  separate  (irammatiral  works 
published.  A  Comparative  Study  of  the  whole  ^roup,  which  for 
convenience  is  divided  into  three  sub-groups,  the  Egyptian,  the 
Libyan,  and  the  Ethiopic,  is  much  to  he  desired. 

Some  authorities,  having  disposed  of  the  two  alien  Baces  and 
Languages,  of  the  Semites  and  Hamites,  would  proceed  at  once 
'  to  the  description  of  the  preat  gi'oup  of  pure  Negro  Races  and 
Languages,  whicli  no  doubt  i*?  to  a  great  extcmt  conterminous  with 
the  Semitic  and  Hamitic.  Other  authorities  would  interpose  a 
third  group,  very  much  hroken  up  into  separate  enclaves,  which  is 
called  the  Nul>a-Fnlah  from  the  two  leading  Languages.  Our 
information  is  obnously  imperfect,  both  from  a  G(K>graphical  and 
Philological  point  of  view,  n  i  l  whatever  classification  is  now  made 
is  only  pro%'isionnl.  In  dealing  with  a  subject  on  so  gigantic  a 
scale,  any  proposal  for  sulidivision  mav  for  convenience  be  ac- 
cepted. The  Kuba  occupy  the  Nile-Valley  from  the  lir.st  Cataract 
to  Dongola ;  other  tribes  in  the  imperfectly  known  country  of  the 
Bahr  il  Ghasal,  such  as  the  Nyam^Nyam  Cannihals,  and  the 
Monhutto,  on  the  mysterious  watershed  of  the  Nile  and  the  Shari 
Biyers,  and  the  Masai  and  Kwafi  more  to  the  East^  pushing  South 
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of  the  Kqiiiitor  into  the  Bantu  Rcfirion,  arc  provisionnlly  added  from 
aUegttl,  hut  not  suftici<'Utly  proved,  GraiuiuuULui  aftinities  to  each 
other,  and  divergences  from  the  contermmous  Kegro  and  Bdutu 
forms  of  speech.  Far  to  the  West  is  the  Folah  Irfuiguafee»  spoken 
hy  a  superior  and  conqnerin":  llace,  wliich  lias  adopted  the  Maho* 
luetan  Religion,  and  (--tublished  several  indept-ndent  Kingdoms  in 
Central  Equatorial  Africa,  North  of  tlic  Kquator,  redueinc^  the 
inifrior  Negro  Itaccs  to  Hubjection.  As  Arabic  is  the  Laii^iui^t'  of 
lU'ligion  in  those  Regions,  so  Fulah  is  the  Language  of  Empire. 
The  If  nha  and  Fulah  Languages  have  hecn  tiioroughly  studied  by 
competent  Scholars,  and  some  progress  made  as  reg^uds  the  others. 

The  Resiou  of  the  pore  Negro,  as  distinguislicd  from  the  above- 
noticwl  three  subdivisions  on  the  North,  and  from  the  jrroat  Bt'iata 
K;ir*  .  and  the  unimportant  Hottentot  tribes  to  the  Soutli,  stretclies 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Nile,  from  the  Kiver  Senegal  round  the 
great  Western  bend  of  Africa  to  the  Kamerun  Mountiiins,  ami  the 
Bight  of  Biafra.  The  population  is  estimated  at  one  hundred 
Milliona,  and  the  distinct  Langnagjes  spoken  hy  them  amount  to  one 
hundred  and  ninetj-five,  in  addition  to  forty>nine  Diuh .  t>^.  Some 
of  thest?  Languages  are  of  great  importance,  such  as  Wolof,  Mande, 
Sii«:h,  ^ffnd',  Bullom,  Kru,  Grebo,  Ashanti,  Akra.  Ewe,  and 
Yariba,  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  the  Grain  Coast.  th<!  Gold  Const,  and 
the  Slave  CoiU'^t.  Behind  these  littoral  LuiiLrtiages,  which  have 
been  well  studied,  and  in  which  some  poitions  of  the  Bible 
have  been  translated,  is  a  large  numher  of  Languages  less  well 
known,  hut  of  whose  existence  there  is  no  doubt.  This  makes  up 
the  Atlantic  suh-group  of  the  Negro  group.  To  tlic  South  extends 
the  Niger  sub-group,  spreading  up  the  bed  of  that  great  River- 
wfiT.  comprising  many  importimt  Languages,  spoken  by  Millions, 
surh  as  Idzo,  Ibo,  Igara,  I'gbira,  Nupo,  and  Efi'k,  and  a  crowd  of 
others.  In  the  study  of  these  Languages  we  have  had  the  advan- 
tage of  the  co-operation  of  pure  Negro  Scholars,  who  have  evinced 
great  linguistic  powers,  entirely  sw(  <  pln<;  :iway  the  old  notion,  that 
Negroes  had  no  power  of  logical  discrimination.  Passing  into  the 
interior  of  Negro-land,  we  mme  upon  the  Central  sub  group,  the 
linirni^tic  varieties  of  whiHi  liave  In-cn  evitlenccd  liy  the  Vdcabularies 
roUecteii  by  the  trarelh  is  liarth  and  Nachtigall.  In  the  midst  of 
several  unimportant  Languages,  some  Vernaculars  are  conspicuous ; 
the  Hausa,  whieh  is  the  great  commercial  Languago  and  lingua 
fimca  of  the  Kogions  North  of  the  Equator,  as  the  Swahfli  is  to 
the  South;  the  Surhai,  which  is  the  Languoi;f  of  Timbaktii  on  the 
Quarruh  brant  h  <>f  the  Nip  r;  th(^  Kaiinri,  which  is  the  Language 
of  tlie  C(  ntr;i1  Kingdom  of  Bornu  round  Lake  Chad,  and  the  Tibbn, 
^|l<)k»  n  bv  tribes  who  occupy  the  Western  portiuns  df  the  Great 
Sahara,  South  of  Tripoli  and  Fezzan ;  by  some  this  last  has  been 
classed  as  a  Hamitic  Language,  hut  Uie  host  authorities  class  it 
with  the  Negro  group.  The  Hausa  and  Kandri  have  heen  fully 
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ilhi*!trato(l  l)y  Orammatical  works.  Procpodin^  fiirtlior  West,  "we 
com  eou  the  Nile  sub-group,  oci:upyin*»  the  dimly  known  Regions 
of  the  Upper  JsUc  right  up  to  the  frontier  of  the  Hamitic  group, 
and  conterminous  with  the  Bfinta>fainily«field  at  the  Yictoria 
Nyanza.  In  this  group  arc  the  important  Languajtes  of  the  Dinka 
and  the  Ban.  A  great  many  of  the  Negro  Languages  in  each  of  the 
sub-groups  have  been  thoronirhly  ftudifnl  by  comprt(  nt  Europonn 
Scholnrs,  and  Grammars  are  availal)lo ;  many  tmualations  of  the 
Bible  liave  been  made,  and  more  ure  in  progress.  Comprehensive 
Yocabularies  are  in  the  Frefis,  and  in  one  or  two  a  large  literature, 
Educational  and  HeHgioiiay  ia  springing  up  from  the  local  PreBses, 
which  are  at  work.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  phrase 
'* group"  is  only  a  convenient  Geographical  oxpre?«inn  for  col- 
lecting together  Languages,  which  hare  no  proved  alhnity  to  each 
other.  A  great  many  theories  have  been  stnrtod  to  explain  the 
origin  of  this  mass  of  Languages,  so  diverse  fmni  eaeh  other,  but 
nothing  satiafoctozy  or  condusLve  has  been  arrived  at.  The  Negro 
is  depicted  on  the  walls  of  some  of  the  earliest  Palaces  of  the  old 
Egyptian  Kin^is,  and  no  literary  document  exists  in  tliese  Lan* 
guagc??,  before  they  felt  the  influence  of  the  cont^ict  of  Arabic,  or 
one  of  the  Euroj)cun  Langna^'cs.  With  two  or  three  exceptions,  the 
(irammatical  feature  of  Gender  i<«  totally  absent.  A  Comparative 
Grammar  is  much  to  be  dcsireil,  and  mucli  material  is  available, 
and  is  being  added  to  daily;  but  few  caie,  or  are  able,  to  master 
more  than  three  or  four  of  these  multiform  varieties  of  speech ;  the 
problem  is,  therefore,  reserved  for  the  next  generation,  for  the 
German  Scholar;^  now  in  their  cradlr?. 

South  of  the  Efpiator,  right  to  the  extremity  of  Africa,  is 
the  Kegion  of  the  Bautu  family  of  Langtiages,  with  the  exception 
of  certain  enclaves,  occupied  by  the  Hottentot-Bushman  group. 
Over  this  vast  Begion  one  multifonn  yet  identical  system  of 
Languages  prevails,  resembling  not  only  in  Orammatical  method, 
but  to  a  certain  extent  in  word-store.  !N'o  one  Scholar  knows 
more  than  a  limited  number  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
Languages  and  tifty-tive  Dialects  of  tliis  family,  for  family  it  is 
in  as  strict  a  heiisc  as  the  lndo-Euroj)ean  and  i?emitic  families. 
Some  of  these  ore  magnificent  and  lordly  Vernaculars,  spoken  by 
Killions,  who  delight  io  public  orations.  The  Swahfli,  the  Zulu, 
the  Sufo,  the  Herero,  the  Bunda,  the  Kongo,  the  Poiigw6,  and 
the  Dualla,  are  de.scribed  by  those,  who  know  them,  as  vehicles 
of  ppeech  unparalleled  in  melody  and  comprehensirrnrss,  able  by 
their  Grammatical  method  to  express  every  shade  of  thought,  and 
out  of  the  wealth  of  their  word-stores,  when  properly  developed, 
sufficient  to  convey  every  Idea,  however  abstruse,  without  de- 
manding loan-words  from  more  cultivated  Languages.  The  Bible 
in  its  entirety  has  hem  translated  in  some  of  these  Languages. 
Behind  the  first  row  of  well-known  and  literary  Languages  comes  a 
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second.  <an(l  much  more  Tmmproiis,  row  of  T;m?iTa|!^e8,  "which  lie  in 
the  p:ith  of  <]i.<covert'rs  :  Grunmiars  arc  being  compiled,  Vocabularies 
collected,  and  translations  commenciug.  Behind  these  is  a  still 
larger  row  of  distinct,  but  us  yet  unstudied,  Languages,  spoken  by 
unknown  Millions,  who  are  coming  nnder  the  influenee  of  the 
Cnropean.  Each  Traveller  in  his  journey  hrings  tidings  of  new 
Langfuages ;  and  behind  this  row  of  Languages,  of  which  we  only 
know  that  they  exist,  is  EinothtT  row  of  Lanf^nfigjes,  of  the  existence 
and  nanus  of  which  tidings  havu  not  reached  us  yet,  but  which 
will  bf  introduced  to  uh!  shortly,  when  the  blank  spots  in  the  heart 
of  Africa  are  tilled  up  by  the  scientific  Explorer  and  the  Missionary. 

Qnite  at  the  Sonth  are  the  Hottentot- Bushman  enolaTes,  but 
the  Languages  of  those  Races  appear  to  be  doomed,  and  superseded 
by  a  Dialert  of  tlic  Dutch  Language.  The  Language  of  the 
Khoiklioi  is  thoroutjhly  known,  nnd  the  Bible  translated  into 
the  Xanm  Dialect,  but  the  printinu;  has  been  arrested  by  the  news, 
that  the  Lanirn;i<!:e  is  falling  out  of  use,  and  that  the  youn«?er 
members  of  the  tribe  prefer  Cape-Dutch.  As  to  the  Languages 
of  the  Bushman  or  8^  and  the  other  dwaif  and  helot  Nomad 
tribes  scattered  hen  and  there,  their  doom  is  at  hand ;  if  tiieir 
Langoagea  are  studied,  it  is  only  as  a  linguistiG  curiosity,  and  in 
a  few  years  they  will  disappear. 

In  old  days  Vocal>ulaii(  S  were  collected  from  the  mouths  of 
Slave?^.  who  could  not  indieatf  where  they  were  spoken.  All  such 
doubts  have  passed  aw  ay.  Muuy  of  the  names  entered  may  upon 
closer  inyestigation  prove  to  be  only  Dialects,  or  perhaps  so 
sli^tly  differentiated  as  to  be  identical,  though  bearing  difierent 
names. 

I  hesitate  to  pass  under  review  the  peculiar  Grammatical 
charwteristics,  which  distinguish  the  six  families  or  groups  fn)m 
cji'li  other,  and  the  four  families  or  frroii])s  South  of  the  Sahara 
iium  any  other  family  or  group  of  Languages  in  the  World. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  afkiities,  but  they  are  not  yet 
t«eognised  as  proved.  One  great  adyantage  of  the  number  of 
tmnslations  of  the  Bible,  &om  a  linguistic  point  of  view,  is 
tliat  extensive  Texts  are  supplied  to  the  Comparative  Scholar 
f  -r  the  purpose  of  inter- comparison.  The  same  well-known 
(fnsprl-Story  is  set  out  in  a  form  of  speech,  of  which  the  sole 
objt  ct  an<l  raiBon  d'etre  is,  that  it  should  be  understood  by  an 
uneducated  people,  and  the  same  or  similar  Written  Character  is 
used.  The  subject  is  not  one,  which  offers  attraction  to  the  general 
reader:  however,  the  characteristics  are  fully  detailed  in  the 
Tolnmes  of  **31o<lem  Languacrcs  of  Africa.'* 

I  now  prof-red  to  notice  the  names  of  the  Scholars,  to  whom 
we  are  imlehteil  for  our  knowledge  ;  for  convenience  of  reference 
I  have  prepared  a  list.  As  an  instance  of  the  slight  appreciation 
ij^tended  to  their  laboui's,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  in  two 
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celebrated  scries  of  Tinctures  on  the  Rcionco  of  Lanfninge  in  its 
wiflof-t  «('Ti«o.  M  few  lines  aic  dn  uk  iI  sutiicit  iit  to  illustmte  the 
marvellous  pin  iiomena  of  African  Languages,  ami  the  praiseworthy 
labours  of  African  iScholars. 

To  the  Botanist  the  wild  flower  is  of  greater  interest  than  the 
more  beautiful  development,  which  is  tho  result  of  culture.  80 
to  the  linguist,  the  unwritten  fonus  of  speech,  caught  alive  as 
it  were  from  the  lip-^  of  uneducattHl  savHsjjes,  who  are  tot  nil  y 
unaware  of  the  wonderful  orjranism,  Avliich  they  are  liandiing, 
supply  deeper  le?»sons  than  can  be  found  in  those  Languages,  whose 
spontaneous  development  has  be^  restricted  hy  becoming  the 
Tohide  of  a  written  literature.  The  Continent  of  Africa,  year 
by  year,  supplies  new  and  wondrous  forms,  the  examination  of 
whicli  will  upset  many  favourite  theories,  based  upon  the  veiy 
limited  pboTinTiirna.  supplifMl  by  the  Arian  and  Sc  niitic  families. 
T  puss  lightly  over  tlif  whole  >«ubject,  and  reconl  with  a  loving 
hand  names,  which  ou^liL  to  be  more  known  and  honoured.  It 
is  yery  well  for  a  TJniycrsity- Professor  to  sit  in  his  ann-ebair, 
and  talk  wisely  about  Langimges,  not  one  of  which  he  has  ever 
beard  prononnoed.  The  individmUs,  whose  names  I  record,  have 
undergone  peril?^  and  discomfort'*,  and  in  many  cases  sacrificed 
their  lives,  in  the  attniniiu  nt  at  first-lumd  of  the  knowledge, 
which  they  have  communicutcd  to  the  learned  world.  The  feeling 
of  astonishment,  which  welcomed  the  earlier  revelations  of  unknown 
tongues,  may  have  passed  away,  because  it  has  been  replaced  by 
a  conviction  of  the  boundless  stores  of  Language-variety,  which 
exists,  jnul  has  existed  for  countless  ages,  indicating  how 
utlcrlv  liojjeloss  and  visionary  is  the  ^spri  ulatlon  as  to  the  origin  of 
Laii{j;uiijj;( ,  and  how  unfounded  is  the  favourite  theon,'  of  a  Language 
altering  that  orgiuiic  structurc,  tlie  germs  of  whiili  Mt  ri-,  as  it 
were,  bom  with  it.  And  two  or  three  great  Scholars  have  already 
been  led  by  a  consideration  of  the  revealed  phenomena  to  question 
the  axiom  of  the  impossibility  of  the  existenie  of  a  Mixed 
Language,  and  to  propound  a  new  system  of  Clossilication  based 
on  the  existence  or  mm-existenec  of  (Ji  nder. 

Let  it  not  he  supposed,  that  the  stu<ly  of  Lanqrunires  of  barharian 
African  llttces,  while  still  as  it  were  in  solution,  and  unfettered  by 
the  bondage  of  contemporary  literature,  or  the  survival  of  monu- 
mental Inscriptions  and  papyri,  is  useless  and  loads  to  no  further 
knowledge  of  the  material,  intellectual,  and  spiritual,  history  of 
the  Human  llai  e.  wliirh  after  all  is  the  end,  and  object,  of  all  the 
rcscarclies  of  S(  ieiire.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  priceless.  Tt  is  tho 
voice  rrving  from  the  wilderness  :  *'  We  are  men,  the  same  in 
**  weakness,  strength,  and  passions,  as  you  are :  we  are  men,  such 
"  as  your  forefathers  were  before  the  dawn  of  your  civilization  : 

we  are  men,  who  may  become  such  as  you  are,  if  we  bad  but  the 

chance :  our  Languages,  the  words  of  which  you  are  collecting 
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**  from  our  moutlis,  tell  you,  how  wc  have  held  onr  own  n«^inst 
**  the  beasts  of  the  I'oresta  and  the  liiver,  how  we  have  outwitted 
«  the  ELephant,  and  triamphed  over  the  Crocodile,  and  the  Hippo* 
potomns;  how  we  have  founded  conunnnities,  established  customa 
having  the  force  of  law;  how  we  have  uaeonBeionslj  clothed 
Tdens  in  wonl-i'onns  with  lojriffil  completeuoss  of  thought,  and, 
*•  without  bt  iu^  mvarc  ot"  the  task,  whicli  our  brain-power  has 
**  guidi-d       to  accompli-^h,  have  worked  through  the  diapason  of 
**  Kuinau  sounds,  and  the  orbit  of  lluuiuu  reason;  thus  developing 
Languages  and  Dialects  differentiated  by  delicate  tests  <rf  pro- 
«  nnnciation,  by  multiform  bnilding  up  of  words,  and  marsl^aUing 
*'  of  sentences,  which  rise  sometimes  to  euphonic  beauty,  such  as 
**  would  lival  the  Languages  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  sometimes 
*'  fall  to  the  depjaded  clicks,  which  seem  to  belong  to  the  brute 
**  rtilher  than  the  man." 

I>u  not  such  considerations  rouse  the  deepest  -fiynipatby  in  the 
heart  of  the  philanthropist,  the  philosopher,  and  the  worshipper  of 
the  great  Qod  of  the  Universe  ?  Do  we  not  in  tapping  these  sealed 
fountains  of  Afrieiui  Philology  seem  to  approach  nearer  to  the 
cradle  of  the  lluuian  intellect,  touching  tlie  liiddcii  springs  of 
Spiritual  Lite  witliiu  us,  catching  virgin  Nature,  as  it  were,  alive, 
and  dropping  a  lead  into  deep  waters,  where  there  is  still  no 
bottom  ? 

There  are  fonr  classes  of  oontrihators  to  our  knowledge  : 

L  In  the  first  order  as  regards  time,  and  in  the  lowest  order  as 

regards  value,  are  those  Travellers,  often  unscientific,  and  always 
untrained,  who  have  recorded  Yoeabularies.  We  gratefully 
nffppted  half  a  century  ago  such  ennnlK  of  knowledixe,  and  in 
Uiiiuy  cases  a  Language  is  still  only  represented  by  u  Vocabulary  ; 
but  care  has  been  taken  to  indicate  to  modem  Explorers  tho 
particular  classes  ol  words,  which  should  be  selected,  and  tho 
]>n)per  mode  of  uniformly  expressing  the  sounds.  Many  books  of 
N  •  "  ibularies  and  short  sentences,  prepared  in  this  way,  are  of  the 
highest  value. 

II.  In  the  perond  order  come  those,  who  imdertrdcc  to  write  a 
Grammar,  a  Dictionary,  or  a  lengthy  Grammatical  Note,  011  one  t>r 
more  Languages;  such  are  not  always  trained  Scholars,  and  many 
have  not  the  genius  for  that  particiuar  work.  Others  have  come 
to  the  work  with  excellent  training,  or  have  found  themselves 
potMcsBod  intuitively  of  the  faculty  of  grasping  the  real  elements 
ol  the  particular  organism.  We  have  two  or  three  scon  s  f)f  such 
Grammars  and  Dictionaries,  some  of  the  highr^t  un  rit,  others 
which  make  tin-  ]>:tth  ready  for  a  skilled  Grauiuiariau  to  follow. 
In  all  CUM  »  tliu  work  is  honest,  and  done  upon  the  s])f)t,  to  be  used 
at  once  in  schools,  and  by  fellow-labourers,  who  will  immediately 
bring  the  work  to  the  test.  This  is  a  formidable  check  on  any 
imposture,  which  might  have  passed  current  in  Europe  undetected, 
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•when  the  Grammatical  treatise  is  written  to  pass  under  the  ejesj 
of  tliooe  only,  who  are  even  more  ignorant  than  the  compiler. 

III.  In  the  third  order  come  two  or  three  great  Scholars, 
masters  of  the  principles  of  CompamtiTe  Philolo|?y,  under  whose 
eyes  these  Orammars  and  Dictionaries,  as  well  as  tiie  less  valuable 
Vorahularies,  pa*'«'.  Here  begins  the  process  of  inter-fomparison  of 
fonns  and  methods,  as  well  as  of  wonlf,  and  the  isolated  work  of 
many  becomes  a  part  of  one  groat  scheme  of  classification. 

I Y.  In  the  fourth  order  come  the  popularizers,  or  dishers-np,  of 
the  knowledge  acquired  hy  others  in  a  palatable  form  suited  to  the 
taste  of  an  unlcanu  d  public.  In  the  form  of  Lectures  and  Essays 
the  raw  materials  of  hard-working  and  unknown  Scholars  are  boiled 
down  and  srrvod  out,  and  pass  cnrrent  as  the  refiilt  of  original 
inquiry,  instead  of  being  mere  assimilations  of  the  work  of  otliers. 
This  renders  necessary  an  occasional  reminder  of  the  names  of  such 
original  inquirers,  which  I  now  make* 

I  drew  attention  to  the  amount  of  good  work  done  hy  Conti- 
nental, chieily  German,  Scholars,  and  I  recorded  their  names,  in 
the  African  Section  of  the  Oriental  Coii2:ross  at  Berlin,  1881, 
remarkincT  how  little  would  have  ]»een  known,  had  not  German 
industry  and  acumen  been  available,  to  carry  out  the  work 
commenced  by  English  and  American  energy  and  resources. 

English,  French,  German,  Swiss,  Norwegian,  Swede,  Spaniard, 
Portuguese,  Italian,  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  and  African  Negroes,  have  contributed  to  this  great 
work.  Some  few  have  been  servants  of  the  English  or  Frtuieh 
Colonial  (Jovernments,  but  by  far  the  prrcater  portion  liavc  b<M  Ti 
(Jhristian  Missionaries,  for  no  other  earthly  consideration  oouid 
have  induced  men  to  lire  among  the  ]}eople,  and  acquire  their 
Ijanguage.  but  the  highest  motiyes  of  henevolence.  Many  have 
▼isited  Africa  for  puq>oses  of  general  Science,  or  Explory,  and  have 
made  rontnbutions  to  knowledfr<",  more  or  less  perfect,  but  such 
have  rarely  attained  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  any  Language  them- 
selves, still  less  have  they  been  able  to  prepare  st^ientitio  treatises. 
Lepsius,  Almqvist,  Munzinger,  Beinisch,  and  Fred.  MuUer,  are 
splendid  exceptions.  The  Dutch,  in  spite  of  their  long  settlement 
in  South  Africa,  have  not  contrihuted  one  line  to  linguistic 
Science,  and  their  Language  in  a  debased  Dialect  has  trodden  out 
some  of  the  primeval  vehicles  of  speech  of  the  indigenous 
inhabitants. 

Of  the  one  ancient  Language  of  Africa,  which  has  dii.d  leaving 
no  lineal  living  descendant,  the  old  Egyptian  and  Xoptic,  it  would 
he  impertinent  in  an  Essay  like  this  to  attempt  a  proper  notice, 
and  y(  t  it  would  he  incompl(?te  not  to  mention,  that  it  is  designedly 
omitted.  The  same  remark  applies  to  modern  Arabic,  which,  with 
more  or  less  purity,  is  spoken  over  such  wide  Regions  in  Afric^i. 
Its  elder  sister,  I'heniciaii,  represented  in  Africa  by  numerous 
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Inscriptions,  has  passed  away.  It  is  the  Language,  in  which  Kan- 
nibal  rtportttl  his  cont^ucsts  ia  Italy  to  the  Senate  of  Carthage. 

The  progress  of  knowledge  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  a  passing 
Kmark.  It  is  wondeifnl  to  notice,  bow  from  the  point  of  view 
of  phyacal  Geography  Lakes,  mountains,  Rivers,  tribes,  and 
Kingdoms,  have  appeared  on  the  Map,  and  from  the  point  of  view 
of  linguistic  Geography  names  of  Languages  have  found  their 
way  to  current  European  ami  American  literature,  to  the  lips  of 
Lecturers,  and  Professors,  as  if  a  new  Planet  had  roiled  into  \'iew, 
or  a  new  slide  been  slipped  into  a  lantern  of  disBolving  views ;  yet 
for  Umg  oentnries  these  tribes  have  been  iihtiM^  where  we  now  find 
them,  and  yet  we,  who  made  a  show  of  knowledge,  knew  as  little 
of  their  Language  as  of  the  humming  of  their  insects,  the  howling 
of  their  wild  boasts,  and  the  roar  of  their  cataracts.  Tln'<  is  a 
Folrmn  thoucrht:  generations  of  men  in  Afn(a,  for  whuin  also 
Christ  died,  have  for  centuries  lived  lu  \ain,  if  lite  be  measured 
by  the  invention  of  an  Art,  the  propagation  of  an  Idea,  or  the 
Salvation  of  a  SouL  In  imagination  we  can  depicture  tbem 
migrating  thiongh  their  grand  forests,  huddled  together  in  their 
straW'huts,  fighting  their  cruel  fights,  dancing  their  wild  dances, 
and  practisinir  their  abominable  customs  of  (':innibalisni,  TTuman 
Sacrifice,  blootly  onleals,  slaui^hter  of  childreu,  wumen,  and  Slaves; 
ijrri'Taiit  of  the  earth's  ssurtuce  beyond  their  own  narrow  region, 
ignorant  of  laws  Human  and  Divine,  ignorant  of  the  existence,  or 
true  Worship,  of  Ood :  of  the  form  of  words,  which  they  uttered, 
their  phraseology,  the  names  of  their  wooden  or  stone-idols,  their 
families,  and  their  fellow-men,  we  know  nothing. 

The  ep:)ti^tiral,  srlf-fsatisfied  Greek,  and  the  haitl,  un sympathizing 
Roman,  have  kit  us  no  shred  of  knowletlL-r  of  the  Languapres 
of  Africa,  if  they  |K>s>>e8Si;d  any.  They  ( iow(ie<l  out  the  old 
Egyptian  Language,  buried  the  Etruscan  out  of  sight,  strangled 
the  Punic  and  the  Hamitic  Languages  of  North  Africa,  which 
tfae^  were  pleased  to  stamp  with  the  immortal  name  of  ' '  iiarharons,*' 
which  still  lives  in  the  great  name  of  "Berber"  and  "  Barbory." 
Thf  y  would  have  stamped  out  the  Language  of  the  ir(  l>rrws  also, 
with  that  of  Syria,  Tyre,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  tlu^  Hittites,  and 
tile  dweller?*  in  Asia  Mini»r,  Imt  that  tlu  v  came  into  eollision  with 
a  Power  greater  than  their  own,  and  tiie  Hebrew  Language,  to 
which  were  eommitted  the  Oiacles  of  God,  itself  became  immortal, 
and  banded  on  the  treasure,  entrusted  to  its  care,  to  the  Qrcek  and 
Latin  Lanpniages,  thus  securing  to  tbem  also  that  Immortality, 
which  the  productions  of  their  own  marvellous  genius  might  not 
have  unaided  secured. 

It  se<  nis  str:in;re,  that  the  intelligent  Komuu  Piators,  either 
never  |>os>he<shed,  or  never  transmitted  to  others,  even  the  most 
general  acquaintance^  such  as  any  Aziglo-Indian  authority  has, 
with  the  nnmenms  Arian  and  non-Arian  Languages  .of  Britisb 
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India.  Their  naWgators  must  huvt!  jxiut rated  down  tho  K(m1 
Sea  to  the  Eastern  coast  uf  Eq^uatorial  Alrica,  and  past  the  Ishmds 
of  the  Blest  to  the  Western  coast;  the  Sah^  was  traversed, 
and  a  powerful  Boman  colony  was  settled  for  centuries  in  the 

midst  of  a  Semiti<  T],  nidan,  and  Hamitio  Xuniidian  population. 
Africa  once  at  least  had  b<'en  eircumnavifjated  :  it  wems  reasonable 
to  have  expected  from  Juvenal,  who  was  banished  to  Syj'nc  in 
Upper  Ej^i)t,  from  SUubo,  J^allust.  .Tuba  the  Sf^-ond,  and  ('i)meiius 
Balbus,  some  knowledge  of  the  Language  of  the  Ulemmyes,  tho 
Garamantes,  the  Ataiantes,  and  Getulians.  There  were  Kegro 
Slaves  then  as  now,  and  it  must  be  presumed,  that  their  vocal 
utterances  among  themselves  could  have  been  extnuted  fn»m  tliem 
and  recorded.  There  is  nl)st)liitely  nothing.  In  the  MiddK'  .\ge8 
the  dark  cloud  of  Mahometan  rule  fell  ove  r  the  northern  ]iortion 
of  Africa,  and  tho  power  of  Euroj)e  was  relaxed.  In  1638  v.n. 
appeared  a  Dictionary  of  the  Ethiopic,  and  in  1659  a  Gramnuir 
of  the  Kongo,  both  in  the  Latin  Language  and  printed  at  Bome. 
These  were  tho  first  drops  of  a  great  shower.  We  must  not  be 
hard  on  our  mediirval  ancestors :  they  did  what  they  could,  and 
confesse<lly  their  op]H)rtunities  wore  liTiiited;  they  had  not  the 
sfrcnpih,  whi(  h  wr  jxissess,  or  the  opportunities  o])cn  to  us.  AVc 
should  try  to  do  wluit  we  can :  now  is  our  time,  our  great  innings 
in  the  great  game  of  worid-^nlightcnmeut,  and  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  our  powers  are  unl^tcd,  if  only  the  will,  and 
the  resourcis,  are  not  wanting,  not  without  msdom  and  self- 
control.  At  any  rate,  we  know  exactly  what  is  wanted:  v.  m 
indicate  the  pips,  that  have  to  1m  fillrd  up  ;  the  lines  of  stmly, 
that  have  to  In-  extnuled,  and,  as  stated  above,  the  great  com- 
panitive  network,  that  has  to  be  thrown  over  eacii  llegion.  AVe 
know  in  what  quarter  transhition  of  tho  Bible  into  fresh 
Languages,  or  enlargonient  of  the  store  translated  already  in 
old  Languages,  are  recjuired;  and  this  leads  me,  to  whom  only 
one  thini:  is  dearer  than  linguistic  research,  to  indicate  what 
that  tiling:  is:  *' Evangelization  of  the  uon* Christian  world,  and 
the  bringing  of  8ouN  to  (Jod.** 

It  has  been  wisely  remarked  by  an  Auk  rit  au  authority,  that  tho 
"Bcligioiis  Instinct/'  like  the  "Language-making  Faculty,**  is 
a  part,  and  an  indispensable  part,  of  the  mental  outfit  of  the 
Human  Race.  On  this  occasion  our  thoughts  are  directed  to 
the  latter  element  only.  Let  us  think  it  out.  The  animal-world 
live  and  ])ro>j]H'r,  grow  f  at  and  multii)ly ;  they  dwell  together 
in  herd.s  and  llocks,  antl  in  some  cases  in  dwellings  appropriated 
to  a  single  couple ;  they  resist  their  common  enemies,  and  go  out 
on  the  warpath  against  their  weaker  neighbours :  (so  far  not 
unlike  the  European  political  freeliooter,  the  scientific  Geographical 
£xplorer,  and  the  commercial  hind-pimte,  and  wholesale  dealer 
in  poison,  now  under  the  protection  of  Hags  of  Christian  States, 
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let  loo^jp  npon  poor,  unhappy  Africa).  Somp  of  the  animal-world 
con.stniet  plaros  of  rcsideuco,  to  which  tluy  ])(rio<lie;iIly  resort: 
they  erect  permanent  etrutturi's,  which  resist  the  elements: 
without  the  help  of  the  compass,  or  knowledge  of  the  stars,  they 
travene  the  Contment,  and  the  Ocean :  they  exhibit  the  highest 
ferms  of  intelligence  and  indnstiy  in  the  ant  and  the  bee,  tiio 
imitatiTe  powers  in  the  monk(  y  and  the  |3arrot:  they  develop 
various  forms  of  suhtle  and  deadly  treachery,  quite  worthy  of 
th(  llumrin  Hare  :  they  do  all  this  from  p^cm  ration  to  generation, 
and  yet  have  no  ]X)wer  of  artieulatt?  speech :  ihey  have  no  Language : 
they  do  not  seem  to  want  it:  they  get  on  well  without  it,  as 
ht  aa  this  world  is  concerned,  which  comprises  all  their  dosiies, 
their  fears,  and  thdr  wants.  Man,  the  Lord  of  the  Uniyerso, 
the  only  animal,  which  can  exist  under  cveiy  Tariety  of  cliniatc, 
and  condition  of  existence,  was  no  doubt  in  the  earlier  period  of 
Geology,  a  «»p«H»chless  biped,  "aXfrXof  mi'^/j":  inutus  homo": 
but  he  was  ^ntted  with  hniin-power,  witli  a  Soul  yruruiiiir  alter 
the  C'rtutor,  as  the  suntiower  turns  to  the  sun,  and  a  capacity 
of  handing  on  to  the  younger  generations  the  accnmnlated  ex- 
perience of  the  past:  thus  he  developed  the  art  <xf  issnins 
arti<  ulate  sounds  Tar3ring  under  the  different  circumstimceH  of  each 
3Mirticular  environment,  sometimes  PolysyUuhic,  sonu  times  Mono- 
!«v1V(^>!'  .  sometimes  InHrxional,  sometimes  Agglutinative,  in  forms 
an<i  oil  priucipius  entirely  iiTccouciluble  with  the  idea  of  a  coumiou 
seetiplot. 

Why,  then,  was  Language  given  to  the  genus  homo,"  or  the 
Language- making  faculty,  except  as  a  Tchide  and  an  instrument 
of  Worship,  or  the  Keligious  Instinct?  Mi'u  even  in  their 
barbarous  savagery  had  inimortiil  Souls,  and  they  were  formed 
in  the  Image  of  UckI.  (rod  spidte  imto  men  in  ancient  days,  and 
the  <  ;ir]y  Hccords  of  Man  were  entrusted  to  them  in  the  form  of 
jHTi>hinj;  Mmnds,  \\  ritteii  Churai  lers,  words,  and  seiitejices.  lii>w 
could  the  experioncc  of  the  past,  the  wisdom  of  the  present,  and 
the  hopes  of  the  future,  those  attributes  which  distinguish  the 
"genus  homo"  from  th(  hrute  beasts  that  perish,  be  handed  on 
exeo]>t  by  the  sounds,  that  isj^ue  from  the  labial,  lingual,  dental, 
jxdatal,  and  guttural,  apparatus  of  t)ie  moutlr,  and  the  rtuining 
syml)ols,  which  the  haml  luis  leanit  nn<h  r  tlie  teaching  ot  l  enturies, 
to  convey  by  tht;  apparatus  of  up  uiid  down  strok»-s,  curves,  dots, 
and  dashes,  to  the  material  of  stone,  clay,  papyrus,  parchment, 
and  a  fabric  of  soaked  and  pn  pared  rags  ? 

The  Missionary  finds  Languages  and  Written  Characters  to  bo 
the  only,  hut  the  sine,  iri<;mmejit  for  getting  to  the  hearts,  e^irs, 
and  eyes,  of  every  population  under  tlie  Sun,  none  of  whom  have 
falh-n  m  low,  antl  been  left  to  lie  so  luug  in  hopeh'ss  ignorance 
of  tile  Art  ol"  Man,  and  the  ^Nature  of  (iod,  as  the  poor  Afrienn. 

The  Art  of  the  pencil,  of  the  Painter's  brush,  and  oi  the 
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Photograpber*B  \vn%  has  done  much  to  make  the  careless  world 
familiar  with  the  woes,  and  wants,  of  the  African.  Familiar  to 
everyone  is  the  pictuie  of  the  tUaTe'dealer's  caravan  wending  its 
waj  with  its  daily  diminishing  train  horn  a  Region  of  bomt  home- 
steads, and  slaughtered  villagers,  to  the  coast ;  the  sick  and  the 
useless  infants  left  at  each  camping-ground  to  be  devoured  by  the 
more  merciful  wild  beast.  Another  kind  of  picture  the  present 
decade  reveals:  the  Christian  Missionary  on  the  march,  Htnin^jjlin*^ 
on  through  iorest,  throu^k  marsh,  across  unbridged  itivers ;  a  scant 
supply  of  personal  comforts,  but  a  sufficiency  ol  medicines,  and 
an  al>undanco  of  translations  of  the  Bible,  of  Hymns,  of  Prayer- 
Books,  of  Educational  helps  in  the  several  I.anguages,  in  which 
the  barbarous  tribt^s  are  to  hv  brought  out  of  tlieir  heathen  ways 
into  the  path,  tliat  U'ads  throu|j^h  Faith  to  ^rorality,  Holiness,  and 
to  God.  Souu  spring  up  the  JSchool,  iiTid  the  Cliapel ;  and  Lan- 
guage, the  exclusive  speciality  of  the  Human  lUcc,  tuuveys  to 
the  astonished  African  their  first  Ideas  of  Human  sympathy,  of 
gentle  words,  Ihe  forerunner  of  kind  actions,  and  the  new  concep- 
tion of  LoTe,  a  word  with  difficulty  supplied  with  a  ^'(  rnaculap 
rendering  in  a  form  of  speech,  where  'A'/aTrtj  and  Caritas  had  no 
intellectual  or  mateiial  existence ;  liOve  casting  out  fear,  which 
has  led  young  men  and  women  ot  European  and  Americ^in  culture 
and  origin  to  forsake  their  homes,  and  die  for  the  welfare  of  their 
brethren  and  sisters,  on  the  Niger,  the  Kongo,  and  the  Zambesi 
Kivers,  and  on  the  Lakes  of  Victoria,  TanganyD^a,  tmd  Xyasa. 

Under  the  Grace  of  God  the  great  Heaven-sent  gift  of  articulate 
speech  has  done  this.  The  lep;end  of  Orplicns  tells  us,  how  the 
strains  of  music  dominated  iha  intelligence,  and  the  savage  nature, 
of  the  beasts,  but  here  there  is  something  more ;  those,  who  were 
degraded  lower  than  beasts^  come  under  tiiat  influence,  by  which 
Ideas  are  conyeyed  from  mind  to  mind,  and  from  Borii  to  Soul. 
Souls  are  roused  from  a  state  of  godless  sleep  to  a  new  life,  to 
prayer  and  to  praise ;  eyes  are  opened  to  the  wondrous  capacity 
of  readinp:,  uiulerstanclinp:,  and  hi-'m^  moved  by,  the  Bible  tnms- 
lated  into  a  burbiirous  African  Language,  formerly  full  of  words  of 
cruelty,  and  indecencies,  and  now  sanctified  to  become  the  censer 
containing  tiie  daily  offerings  of  converted  Souls  to  their  Creator 
and  Saviour.  This  is  the  work,  which  we  have  seen  performed 
])( fore  our  very  eyes  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  by  the 
Missionary. 

The  debt  of  Africa  is  great  to  the  long  train  of  Missionaries, 
wlio  have  stiidied  and  placed  on  paper  Grammars,  Grammatical 
iS'otes,  Hictiouaries,  Vocabularies,  and  Texts,  in.  the  Language, 
which  tiiey  used  in  their  daily  lives;  still  greater  the  debt  firom 
a  scientific  point  of  view  to  the  succession  of  great  Scholars,  chiefly 
German,  who  have  examined  the  truthful,  though  unscientific, 
works  published  by  the  men  on  the  spot,  and  who  have  instituted 
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onlerly  and  scientific  comparison  of  LaTignaji:o  with  Language, 
group  with  group:  thus  graduaHy  out  of  a  lonfused  heap  of  bricks, 
brought  from  the  brick-kiln,  a  wall  hu^  been  ercctol,  or  a  iubric 
devised,  the  plan  of  which  has  heen  thought  ont  hj  Bomo  greater 
diTiner;  the  bundle  ol  feathers  has  beea  examined,  and  each 
feather  has  been  arrunged  in  heaps  according  to  colour,  shape,  and 
conformation.  Africa,  with  the  exception  of  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  lias  uo  Avorks  of  Art  and  Science  to  show  as  the  uuteomc  of 
loner  "^ileut  ciiituries,  and  dark  Millions,  wlio  li;!V(>  litcn  ])oni,  lived 
and  died  since  the  time  of  Herodotus,  or  the  dim  unknown  centuries 
before  the  epoch  of  the  great  Greek  Traveller;  but  the  existence  of 
the  great  Negro  group,  with  its  scores  of  isolated  and  totally  distinct 
fonns  <'f  s])<  t  rh,  couterminons  with  the  great  Bantu  family  with  its 
scores  of  kindred  Languages,  though  differentiated  in  Vocabulai  it  s 
and  Phonftii^;,  still  clotlied  on  the  same  backbone  and  skeleton  of 
the  B:intu  Grainniatii  al  (»rganism,  is  an  unparalleled  recortl  of  the 
p«jwer  of  the  ilum;ui  intellect,  acting  unconsciously,  spontoneou&ly, 
through  the  agency  of  Barbarians. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  was  a  rebellion  against  the  tyranny  of 
Indo-Bnropean  and  Semitic  Scholars,  wlio  attempted  to  cut  down 
all  Languages  to  the  Trocrustes-bed  of  the  only  type,  with  which 
they  Trere  acquainted,  and  on  ii:irrow  basis  built  towel's  of 
pperulation  on  the  origin  of  Language,  as  fabulous  and  misty  as 
tiie  Tower  of  Babel.  This  great  problem  cuunot  even  now  be 
approached  until  the  secrets  of  the  Languages  of  Africa,  Oceania, 
and  America,  have  been  revealed,  and  have  passed  under  the  touch 
of  the  great  Comparative  Scholar,  in  order  that  the  lessons,  taught 
by  the  study  of  each,  may  bo  considered  with  reference  to  the 
linguistic  phenomena  of  the  whole  world ;  and  this  work  will  be 
•ecomplishe^l  neither  in  this  century,  nor  by  this  generation. 

It  may  reasouably  be  assumed,  that  not  one  of  the  adventurers 
on  the  late  scientific  warpath  to  relieve  a  German  Jew,  who  did 
not  wish  to  be  relieved,  and  who  after  his  unwelcome  relief  went  back 
to  the  spot,  whence  at  the  cost  of  the  lives  of  many  hundred  poor 
Africans  he  hail  bet  n  n  l loved,  knew  one  won!  of  the  Languages  of 
the  tribes,  thrnnLl-  wli'  KoL,don8  they  forced  theinstlvcs :  tlieir 
instriinieiit  of  ooniiuunicari'  !i  wtis  the  stick,  the  whip,  tlie  rifle, 
the  liangman's  rope  ;  they  (iid  not  te*ich  the  Ten  Commandments, 
but  gave  in  their  own  conduct  object-lessons  of  the  breach  of  them, 
especially  of  the  Sixth  and  Eighth.  The  Agents  of  the  great 
Cnnmeraal  Company,  who  enabled  the  so-called  Political  Fro- 
testants  to  slaughter  tlu  ir  foUow-Chiistians  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  knew  nothing  of  the  Langnairo  of  f  ither  the  slayer,  or  the 
plain  :  the  bullet,  the  Maxim-gun,  were  their  mofb  s  of  expres'iing 
Idean,  or  carrying  conviction.  The  Aljibabet  of  the  liijuor-dealer 
consists  of  demijohns  of  gin,  and  his  mode  of  eonveying  love  and 
peace  is  the  oonventional  **dAah"  of  alcohol.   The  epoch  of  the 
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Slave-trade  was  bnd;  is  not  tlie  present  epoch  worse?  Our  ^jranJ- 
fiitbcrs  stole  individual  Africans  from  Africa,  and  somehow  or  other 
their  dcRoendants  have  developed  into  nine  MUlions  of  free  citizens 
of  the  United  States;  our  contemporaries  steal  Africa  from  the 
Africans,  reducing:  to  political  bondaj^c  barbarous,  but  at  least 
independent,  populations,  who  are  to  l)o  exploited  by  a  Nubian 
soldiery.  A  bitter  cry  is  risino:  up  from  all  sides  of  Afnofi  against, 
the  threat  Commercial  Companies,  the  Hclltrs  of  alcoholic  liquor,  the 
importers  of  arras  and  gunpowder,  and  that  great  partition  of 
Africa  amonji;  European  States,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
])eople,  but  for  tho  advantage  of  spccnlators,  manufacturers,  and 
adventurers,  for  shooters  of  wild  beasts^  and  mowers  down  of 
African  men,  women,  and  rbildron. 

Leave  the  Missionari<'s  ali)ne  :  let  thfui  nnt  lean,  as  in  "C-Ganda, 
on  the  carnal  arm  of  the  tlesh  :  *'  l*eace  lias  lu  r  victories  no  less 
renownetl  than  war  "  :  let  their  arm  of  precision  be  the  School- 
primer,  the  simple  Gospel  sold  for  the  cost  of  one  banina,  the  Maps 
on  tho  walls  of  the  Schotd-house,  the  slate  and  pencil  on  the  desk» 
the  industrial  School,  the  gentle  word  of  the  teacher,  the  loving 
languaije  of  the  preacher,  the  great  example  oxbibitrd  by  the  white 
man  in  liis  uwii  litV',  the  great  and  ineslinialilc  pit  u\  Srlf-Sacrifice. 
How  puny  seem  the  traditions  of  ancient  history  regariiing 
patriotic  and  religions  devotion !  The  Boman,  who  leapt  into  the 
yawning  abjss  to  save  his  conntrr;  the  forlorn  hope,  that  died  at 
Thermopyl6,  so  that  Athens  might  not  be  plundered ;  the  Jewish 
matron,  who  went  down  alone  in  her  chaste  beauty  into  the  camp 
of  the  alien  invadei*s,  and  slew  their  Chiof  nn  his  own  bed:  how 
iiisi:::nitit  :iiit,  weighed  in  the  wondrou-^  scale  of  Human  littlenes,s, 
and  Divine  greatness,  of  Human  possibilities,  and  Divine  guidances, 
appear  such  stories,  compared  to  what,  with  bated  breath,  sparkling 
eye,  and  heaving  breast,  we  read  of  the  simple  European  and 
American  Christians,  who  for  an  unseliish  motive?,  higher  than  that 
of  ])atri(itlsm,  armed  with  weapons  that  cut  deeper  than  the  sword, 
and  yet  are  steeped  in  Love,  only  Love,  step  out  from  their  quiet 
homes  in  old  and  new  England  to  die  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
an  African  tribe,  because  the  Master  has  so  ordered  it,  and  has  set 
the  great  example : 

Scarcely  for  a  righteous  man  will  one  die ;  yet  peradvonture 
"  for  a  good  man  some  would  even  dare  to  die.  But  God  com- 
**  mended  His  love  to  us  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ 
"  died  for  us." — Romans,  v.  7,  8. 

A  prolonged  study  of  many  years,  and  the  sympathy,  and 
collaboration,  of  men  in  every  part  of  Africa,  without  reference  to 
their  nationality,  have  enabled  me  to  throw  together  in  one  treatise 
all  that  is  knoAvn  of  African  Languages  at  the  present  epoch. 
I  stand  at  the  bar  awaiting  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal 
in  the  next  geoaration,  which  will  stand,  as  it  were,  on  our 
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shrml.U  rs,  nvailin^  itself  of  our  knowleilge,  and,  I  hope,  pardoning 
our  ( ir<ii<,  on  account  of  our  good  intentions. 

And  after  all  the  Commerce  of  Thought  is  the  greatest,  the  oldest, 
form  of  Commerce,  tliat  the  world  can  ever  have  known,  and  no 
nuumfscture  ib  older,  or  more  widespread,  or  more  inf^nions,  or 
rr]>resenting  more  definitely  the  line  betwixt  man  and  beast,  than 
the  Manufacture  of  trordx,  and  the  ^farshalUnff  of  sentences^  which 
have  been  going  on  witliout  ceasing  over  since  tli<»  power  of  articu- 
late cT><  *  '  h  was  ari|uiitHL  In  the  course  of  examining  the  words 
of  an  Ali  ican  Vocabulary,  the  100  or  200  words,  which  represent 
the  rc(}uireinents,  and  environment,  of  his  simple  life,  we  obtain, 
or  think  that  we  obtain,  a  standard  of  Comparative  Chronology,  and 
ProgrcMivc  culture,  in  the  Historj-  of  the  world.  How  far 
advanced  in  Ideas,  and  the  minted  coin  of  words,  which  represent 
Mcu".  was  Abiaijam,  the  Father  of  the  Hebrew  Kaco  in  the 
ninet' t  nth  century  B.C.,  above  the  African  Barhai  iau  of  the 
nineteenth  century  a.d.,  yet  the  latter  is  now  introduced,  as  it 
were  per  uUtumy  by  the  Missionary  to  that  Divine  knowledge, 
*H  07/9  So^o,  which  Abraham  might  have  desired  to  obtain,  bnt 
£iiled,  bat  which,  as  we  are  told  by  One,  who  cannot  err,  that 
he  aaw  afiur  off,  and  was  glad ! 
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•lity. 

Du  Poooeaa   F.  Berber.  —  Yoa 

Faidherbe   F.  do.  — 

Halevv    F.  da  —  O  X. 

Ventur  de  Pamdm  F.  do.  —  G.N. 

F.  W.  Newman  ...  E.  do.  —  Voc. 

W.  HodgBon   E.  doi  —  O. 

DeSluno    F.  do.  —  T. 

Delajxirte    F.  do.  —  D. 

Duvejrier   F.  do.  —  Voa 

Hanoteau   F.  EaUiL  -  Q. 

Cuendet   F.  da  _  D.  ' 

Brossclrmi   F.  do.  —  T. 

Jaubert   V.  do.  —  D. 

(>eti8at   F.  da  —  B. 

Newman    E.  do.  —  G  N. 

Sierakowsky   Po.  do.  —  O.N. 

"W.  UodgsK>u   E.  do.  —  G.N. 

Hanoteau   F.  Tamashek.  —  O. 

Freeman  Stanhope  £.  do.  —  G. 

Ball    E.  Shilha.  —  G\N. 

Jackson   K  do.  —  Voc. 

Basset   F,  da  —  O.D. 

Macintoab   K  da  Sus,  Riff.  T.T. 

Sunmiers    K  do.  81ilu.  T. 

Faidhcrbe   F.  Zeuaga.  —  G.N. 

MinutdU    I.  SiwaL  —  O.N. 

Richardson    E,  Gbadamat  —  Voc. 

Newman    E.  Ghdt.  —  D. 

Frof'tiiati  Stnnliope  E.  do.  -—  G. 

Hunter    E.  SomdU.  —  G. 

Rigby   E.  da  —  O.N. 

Schleicher   O.  do.  —  G. 

Tntschek    G.  Galla.  —  G.D. 

Massaia   F.  do.  —  G. 

Lottner    G.  da  —  G.N. 

Krapf   G.  do.  —  G.N.  Voc. 

Schmidt    G.  do.  —  G.N. 

Wakefield   E.  do.  Bararetta  T. 

Almqvist    Sw.  Biahdri.  —  G. 

Belw    G.  da  ^  G.N. 

I^psiua    G,  do.  —  G.N. 

Munzinger   0.  do.  —  G.N. 

F.  Muller    O.  da  —  G.N. 

Watson   R  da  da  Voc. 

Halcvy    F.  do.  —  G.N. 

Walfhiieir   G.  Agau.  —  Voc. 

ILilcvy    F.  do.  EafaFaIftBha.G.N. 

do   do.  do.  —  G.N. 

Beimsch    G.    BilinorBogm.  —  G.N. 
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^amo.             Nation-  Langoage.  Dialeot. 

Salt    EL  Dankali.  — 

D'Abbadie   F.  do.  — 
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do.    do.  Irob  Baho.  — 

do.   da  SuntfiiM.  — 

Enghind   Sw.  da  — 

Coiiasa    I.  A&r.  — 

///.  NUBA^FULAH  GROUP. 

Lepsius   G.  Nuba. 
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Ncrucci    T.  do.  — 
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Krauae    G.  da  r- 

Baikie    E.  da  — 

Beicbaidt   G.  da  Futatdia 

ir.  NEGRO  GROUP, 

Kob*»z   F.  W'olof.  — 

La  Moiao   F.  Serdr.  — 

Raimbaolt   F.  Suwi.  — 

Doport    F.  do.  — 

Srl.leiikrr    G.  Tenant.  — 

Macbniu*    E.  Maod^.  — 

Binger    F.  BamMia.  — 

Hontel    F.  do.  — 

Crowther    N.  Ydriba. 

Wood   E.  do. 

CbrwUUer   G.  AshAnti.  —  ^ 

GaaneU   B.  da  Fanti. 
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Zimmermao   G.  AkH  or  Q4i  —  G. 

Schlegel   G.  Ewe.  —  O- 

Henrua   G.  da  —  Beading  Boole 

Utjera 7  Alatvoo  Sd.  Kru.  —  G. 

Wilson  E,  Greho.  —  G.N. 

Crocker   B.  Baaa.  —  G. 

Nylaoder    G.  BhUool,  —  G. 

SchoQ    G.  Mendti  G. 

Koelle    G.  Vci.  —  G. 

ticbon    G.  Hama.  — -  Q.D.T. 

BMih   G.  86rfaaL  —  G.N. 

Kofiis  and  Kodlo  E.&G.  KaDiiri.  —  G.  G.N. 

Crowther    N,  Kui>e.  —  G. 

Goldie    E.  Efik  —  G.D. 

Schon    G.  Ibo.  —  G. 

Crowther    N,  do.  —  Voa 

liitterrutsner    G.  Dinka.  —  G. 

do.    G.  Bah.  —  Q. 


r.  BANTU  FAMILY. 


Schveoder   Ko, 

Grout   A. 

Colon  zo   E. 

LK>biie    A, 

Ambrariua   f 

Botob   A. 

do   A- 

Davis.....   ? 

Apple  vfird   f 

ArcliU-U   ? 

Crisp   E. 

Caadlia    F. 

Endeman    G. 

Jacottct ,.,   P. 

Krugcr    F. 

Kolbe   G. 

Brindrar    G. 

Hahn   G. 

Steere   E. 

Madan    E. 

Knvpf   O. 

Maj»!f'M   ,   E, 

Kaukin    E. 

Hetherwick    E. 

Courtois.   F. 

Ilobmau»„.   Q, 

Laws    E 

Soott   K 


Zttk. 
da 

do. 
do. 
da 
do. 

Xoea  or  Kafir. 

da 

do. 
Chudna. 

do. 
Siito. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
HerenS. 

do. 

do. 
Swahfli 

da 

da 
Makua^ 

do. 

Yao. 
Teto  or  Nrai 
NgaiigaorNi 

do. 

da 


G. 

O. 

G.D. 

1>. 

G. 

G. 
G. 
D. 

G. 

G. 

G.N. 
G. 
G. 
G. 

G. 

G.N.D. 
G.  G.N. 
G. 
G. 
D. 

G.D. 
G.N. 
Voc,  . 
G.  Voa 
G. 
D. 

G.N. 
G. 
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i^ame.  Nation-       LariKuaKc.  DUleet.       Nature  of  Work, 

ality. 

Last                         E.  Kagiini.  —  G.  Voc. 

da                          K  Kamba.  —  G  N. 

lOmsUe                  £.  Tamboka.  ^  G.N. 

Clark                      E.  Gogo.  —  Voc 

Woodward                E.  Bf>'^fidei.  G.N. 

Wilaon                      E.  Gaada.  —  G, 

B.  C  ICiMrion            £.  dow  —  G. 

Taylor                      E.  Oiritfiiuk  —  T. 

Wurtz                      G.  Pok(5raa.  —  Voc 

Krapf                     G.  Nika.  —  D. 

New                        E.  Chagga.  —  Voc. 

do.                        E,  Taita.  —  Voc. 

Saoders  and  Fay ...  A.  Ambanda.  —  G. 

Stover                       A.  do.  —  Voc. 

Da  Cuoha                P.  Mavia.  G.N,  Voc. 

Swan                     £.  Luba.  —  G. 

Carvalho   P.  Lunda*  —  G.N. 

Chat^liin  ^             Sw.  Bunda.  —  G.  G.N. 

Cordeira                  P.  da  —  Voc 

OraTOn  ••••>•.           E»  Kongo*  —  D, 

Van  der  Gh«jii......  B»  da  —  G.N. 

....  R  da  —  D.O.N. 

CamUer                   E.  do.  —  G.N. 

Zab4la                     Sp.  Fan.  —  Voc. 

Chatelain                 Sw.  Mbamba.  —  G.N. 

Wilaon             .....   A.  Pougw^  —  G. 

B.  C.  MiHsion              F.  do.  —  O.D. 

Delapurte                  F.  da  —  Voc, 

Pfewtoo  and  Best...  A.  Kele,  —  G. 

Meinhoff    G.  Bengal DualUu  —  Com.G. 

Mackey                    A.  Benga.  —  G. 

Saker                      E.  DualLk  —  G.N.  Voc 

Chnataller               Q.  do.  —  Handbook. 

Merrick                   E.  Isubu.  —  G.N.  Voc. 

RicLaixiaon               £.  Kuodn.  —  G.N. 

Ckrke    E.   Ediya  or  Bubi.  —  G. 

Bauman                    G.  do.  —  Voc. 

Juan  d*  Madrid  ...  Sp.  da  —  G.N. 

Sima                       A.  Tckc  ^  Voc 

da                         A.  Yaimi.  —  Voc 

Carrie                     £.  Eabinda  or  —  G. 

Kakonga 

Uaael                        E.  do.  —  Q. 

IV  SantoaandSilva   P.  Fido.  —  Voc 

Visa^                     F,  Yaluleiua.  —  D. 

Eddie  and  da 

Ilailes                    E.  Lola  —  Voc. 

McKittrick               K  da  —  G. 

Eddie                       R  Ngala.  —  T. 

Belgiaa  B.  C.  Mias.    F.  do.  —  Voo. 
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VI.   HOTTENTOT-BUSHMAN  GROUP, 

Hub*.            KaUon-  Laofiuf*.  DIalMt,  KMsn  of  Wo^ 

•IJtjr. 

Hahn                     O.  Hotftntot  Kama.  0. 

Schila                     G.  do.  do.  G. 

TindiOl                   E.  do.  da  G. 

Lepdus                  O.  do.  da  Kab*  O. 

Wallmann                G.  do.  do.  G.N. 

Bleek                     G.  do.  do.  Comp.  Q. 

De  Chareucy            F.  da  do.  G. 

Schmetio                 G.  da  —  T. 

Kimdsen                  G.  da  —  T. 

Kronlein                     G.  do.  —  T. 

Hahn                      G.  Busbman.  —  G.N. 

Beriin                     F.  do.  —  G.N. 

Beltrtme                  L  Akka.  G.N. 


VIL  COLLECTIVE  LINGUISTIC  WORKS  ON  AFRICA^ 
OR  REGIONS  OF  AFRICA. 

Blcck   G.         South.  (Jomparative  Grammar. 

Beke    G.         Eaat.  Geog.  Distribution  of 

Languages. 

Mun/.inger   G.  da  OatafnkeD  Studien. 

Halevj    F.  ? 

KoeUe    G.         West  Polyglotta  Africaoa. 

Abbadie   F.         East.  Laugues  de  Kam. 

Lepshm    G.  East.  Nuba  0 ram m fir. 

F.  Miiller   G.  Aihca.  Algcmeine  Ethnologic. 

Spracbwissenschaft. 

Barth   G.         West.  Travels. 

Schweiufurtb    G.         Ea.st.  Lingui^ttiche  Si^biiisae. 

Nachtigall   G,  CeutraL  TiaveU. 

B^Wo"  a  i  ^^^^^  Contributiona. 

Oust    K.  Africa.  Modern  Languages  of  Africa. 

diristttller   G.  )  Africa.  Zeitschrift  Africauische 

Buttner   G. )  -ainca.  Sprachcu. 

Latham   F.  do.  Philology. 

Bleck  and  Peters ...  G.  Mozambik,  Collective  Vocabulary. 

Clarke    E.  West  Coast.  Colloctivc  Vocabnlnrj. 

Hall    E.  Africa.  Diciionary  of  Languages. 
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IV. 

ON  IH£  ASOKA-INSOBIPTXONS  AND  TH£  OBIGIN 
OF  THE  INDIAN  ALPHABET. 

It  i«;  very  desirable,  that  some  definite  opinion  should  be  arrived  at 
oil  this  trn  rit  subject.  All  the  evidence,  which  we  are  likely  to 
obtain,  id  now  under  our  hands,  and  the  most  convenient  course 
seenid  to  be  to  give  out  on  the  occasion  of  such  a  Congress  of 
SpedaUsfeB  as  thui  a  distmct  and  eertain  flOQnd,  and  to  leave  it  to 
odien  to  oontroyert  the  opiiiioii  thus  expressed,  to  suggest  another 
solution,  or  to  accept  provisionally  the  opinion  given. 

To  keep  the  discussion  to  its  real  issue,  I  must  ask  my  hearers 
to  axlmit  for  the  present  certain  poatulaties:  thev  are  capable  of 
proof  on  their  own  merits,  but  they  lie  outside  the  particular 
question  at  this  moment  before  us,  and  I  wish,  for  the  sake  of 
i^mnuM,  to  nanow  the  issue.   These  postulates  are : 

I.  That  at  some  remote  period  the  Fhenician  Alphabet  was 
derived  tiram  the  Hieratic  form  of  *the  Egyptian  8oript  of  the  Old 
Empire,  notably  the  Prisse- Papyrus. 

II.  Thut  the  Phenician  Inscription  of  the  "Mofibite  Stone  is  the 
oldest  monumi'nt,  with  a  dednite  date,  of  pure  alphabetic  writing, 
and  diateit  back  to  the  ninth  centur}  before  the  Ctiristiaii  era. 

III.  That  the  Alphabet  of  that  Inscription  is  a  complete  and 
highly  elahorated  one,  evidenoiag  a  long  and  established  usage, 
and  is  considered  by  many  to  be  tite  parent  of  every  other  form  of 
alphabetio  writing  in  Europe  or  Asia,  that  exists  at  the  present 
moment. 

IV.  That  there  has  existed  from  time  immemorial  commercial 
intercourse  by  laud  across  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  and  by  sea  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  Eed  Sea,  betwixt  Western  Asia  with  India 
in  its  fnlleet  Geographical  extent. 

A  consideration  of  these  postulates  must  convitice,  that  the  deri- 
Ti^on  of  the  Indian  alphabetic  system  from  the  Phenician  Alphabet^ 
the  date  of  which  may  safely  bo  carried  back  to  the  period  of  looo 
years  before  fhp  Christian  era,  wnn  poxfdMe. 

Let  us  now  consider  whether  it  wu«  jfrobabie. 
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I.  The  copious  Indian  literature,  so  garrulous,  so  faithfully  re- 
flecting the  introspective  and  egotistic  character  of  the  Indian  mind, 
BO  ready  to  supply  a  mythical  origin  to  OTOiy  fact  or  event,  even  to 
the  descent  of  the  River  Ganges,  or  to  the  origin  of  the  rocl^  ridges, 
-which  connect  Ceylon  with  India,  is  ahsolntely'  silent  aa  to  the 
origin  of  the  Alphabet,  which  is  used  in  conscmnp:  that  literature. 
Th»'  Indian  Authors  from  some  remote  and  uncertiun  period,  cer- 
tainly unteiiur  to  the  invasion  of  India  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
made  use  of  alphabetic  writing  for  ordinary  literMy  purposes,  and 
have  treated  upon  every  possible  subject,  physical  and  metaphysical, 
and  yet  no  account  has  been  handed  down  of  the  origin  of  the 
marvellous  vehicle  of  thought,  which  lay  under  their  hands,  and 
wliich  they  have  elaborated  to  a  degree  unpeialleled  in  any  other 
country. 

II.  An  Alphabet  cannot  spring  into  existence  in  full  development 
from  the  btaina  of  an j  people ;  mtt  k  H  ttie  result  (tf  a  compact 
made  at  any  given  period.  Where  snch  Alphabets  have  been  con- 
structed in  modern  times,  in  England  or  in  China,  the  process  has 
been  only  that  of  adapting  new  symbols  to  the  old  Phenician 
method.  It  may  safely  bo  laid  down,  that  an  alphabetic  system  is 
the  outcome  of  a  long  and  tedious  usa«?e  of  ideogTJtphic  and  syllabic 
symbols.  A  nation,  capable  from  iti^  own  gelf-consciousness  of 
carving  upon  rocks  alphabetic  Inscriptions,  would  assuredly  have 
left  tnuDes  of  the  same  tendency  on  tiie  same  endurable  tiddets  in 
ideographic  and  syllabic  symbols.  Now  m  India,  from  the  Hima- 
laya to  Cape  Comorin,  no  trace  of  a  pre-alphabetic  Inscription, 
found  so  frequently  and  in  such  divors  forms  in  Western  Asia  and 
2iorth  Africa,  has  been  foimd,  and  a  prolonged  and  careful  archaeo- 
logical survey  of  the  whole  of  India  is  now  drawing  to  a  close. 

III.  The  resemblance  of  the  Indian  alphabetic  system  witli  the 
Alphabets,  which  have  sprung  up  in  Europe  and  Asia,  undoubtedly 
from  the  Phenician  Mother,  is  so  striking,  that  the  Idea  of  a  separate 
origin  can  hardly  be  entertained.  And  yet  th(  re  a])pears  to  be  no 
necessity  pre-existent  in  the  Human  mind  of  one,  and  one  only, 
system  of  representing  sounds  by  symbob ;  at  any  rate,  we  have 
the  evidence  of  totally  distinct  and  independent  ideographic  and 
syllabic  systems,  which  might,  uninfluenced  by  the  contact  of  the 
Phenician  model,  have  developed  into  an  independent  alphabetae 
system.  The  Idea  of  tlie  Nations  of  Western  Asia  beinfr  indebted 
\xy  India  for  the  genu  of  tlieir  alphabetic  system,  as  unquestionably 
they  are  for  their  numerals,  cannot  be  entertained. 

A  connderation  of  the  above  points  leads  to  the  conviction,  that  a 
separate  and  independent  origin  of  the  Indian  Alphabet  is  highly 
improbable,  or  in  other  words,  that  a  common  origin  is  exceedingly 

The  iiri](Mt  tancc  of  these  d  priori  amnnients  of  possibility  and 
probability  ixa^  in  this,  that  it  throws  upou  the  opponent  of  the 
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Foiution  now  sugprcstcd  the  necessity  of  explaining;  away  the  re- 
markable facts,  or  reiisonable  inductions,  above  stated. 

Tumiiig  to  the  earliest  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  Alphabi't 
in  India,  we  have  the  sigQificant  faet,  that  Xerxes,  King  of  Pereia, 
who  was  unquestionably  oognizant  of  a  distinct  system  of  writing 
in  me  by  his  own  nation,  that  of  the  Cuneiform  Persian,  ordered 
hi?  scribes  to  write  to  \hv  atithorities  of  the  different  Provinces  of 
his  Empire,  from  India  to  Ethiopia,  "  nnto  every  Province  aceordin^ 
to  the  writing  thereof,  and  unto  every  people  aft^T  their  Lanp:nap:e  " 
(Esther  viii,  9).  This  evidences  a  plurality  of  forms  of  script,  in 
addition  to  the  Penian  form  so  well*known,  and  to  the  Hebrew 
form,  which  ia  specially  mentioned,  and  a  dislanct  allusion  made  to 
India ;  the  name  of  India  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  KiTer 
Indus  and  the  North-'West  frontier  of  that  country.  In  327  B.C. 
Alexander  the  Great,  having  conquered  Persia,  invaded  India,  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  llivcr  Beas  in  the  Panjab.  The  historians 
of  that  celebiated  expedition  mention  incidentally,  that  the  art  of 
writing  lor  private  pui-poses  was  then  known  in  India.  Theee 
bistonana  tnemselTes  used  the  Greek  Alphabet,  and  their  not 
alluding  to  any  sneh  ladieal  difference  between  their  own  and  the 
Indian  system,  such  as  would  arise  from  the  use  of  Ideoirrftpbs, 
and  the  great  variety  of  symbols  rendered  necessary  in  a  Syllabary, 
implieH,  that  an  Alphabet  was  used  in  India  at  the  time  and  place 
alluded  to,  and  for  the  ordinary  requirements  of  civilized  life,  as 
diatinguisfaed  from  monumental  inseriptions.  The  material,  strips 
of  bark  and  pieces  of  linen,  is  specially  noticed ;  and  this  implies  a 
wide  and  developed  system,  meant  to  be  practically  understood. 
As  rrjrards  Inscriptions,  from  the  siti  s  rliascn  for  them  it  is  clear 
that,  whatever  was  their  object,  they  were  not  meant  to  be  p:enerally 
rtjad,  a.s  they  were  cjirved  either  in  inaccessible  heights,  as  at 
Bebistun,  or  in  the  uuinhubitcd  jungle. 

In  India  the  group  of  Asdka-InscriptioDs  stands  unrivalled  in 
magniftcence,  wide  diffusion,  clearness  of  meaning,  certainty  of 
date,  and  excellence  of  preservation.  Forty  in  number,  in  two 
distinct  forms  of  Alphabet,  in  throe  Dialects  of  the  same  Language, 
in  the  form  of  tablets  on  the  naked  rock,  or  on  sculptured  pillars, 
they  are  found  from  Peshawar  on  tlie  Korth-West  frontier  of  India, 
down  to  Katak  on  the  East,  and  Kathiawar  on  the  West  coast. 
I7o  allusion  is  made  by  any  Sanskrit  writer  to  the  existence  of 
these  Inscriptions,  or  to  the  Sovereign  who  carved  th«n.  He  was 
a  Buddhist  by  religion,  Asoka  by  name,  though  always  called 
Piyadaai  on  the  tablets.  King  of  Upper  India,  with  his  capital  at 
Patna  on  the  Ganges,  grandson  of  that  Sandracottus,  to  wliom 
SeleucQs,  the  successor  of  Alexander  the  Great,  had  *^ent  ambtu>.su- 
dors.  The  edicts  relate  to  social  and  moral  subjects  ui  an  elevated 
and  surprising  charaeter,  and  their  date  is  fixed  at  253  to  250  b.c. 
by  the  allusion  in  some  of  the  edicts  to  four  contemporary  Sovereigns 
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of  Europe  and  North  Africa,  sho\rinf?  that  in  those  days  there  was 
sufficient  intercourse  l>etwixt  Europe  and  India. 

The  Ohaiaoter  used  is  magnifioeEt  and  highly  developed,  indi- 
oating  a  long  a&d  oonataat  ineTioiu  usage.  The  Language  used  Is 
the  Faliy  one  of  the  Frakrits,  whieh  represent  the  first  stage  of 
decomposition  of  the  great  Ycdic  Tchiclo  of  If!f>;is  kno'^m  as  the 
Sanskrit,  and  are  the  forerunners  of  the  great  modern  Vernarulara 
of  Nnrth»'m  India,  the  Hindi,  Banguli,  (jujarati,  Muratlii,  U'riya, 
Asami,  bmdiu,  ianjabi,  Kashmfri,  and  Is'ipali,  which  inherited 
fhe  literstnie,  Language,  and  script  of  their  great  prototype,  when 
Bynthetio  Sanskrit,  like  the  Latini  died  away  from  the  lips  of  men 
as  a  living  form  of  speech,  and  was  replaced  by  a  family  of  magni- 
ficent iuid  powerful  Inflexional,  or  analytic,  Vernaculars,  cacli  with 
its  own  modification  of  the  Indian  Alphabet.  Bat  beyond  this,  the 
form  of  alphabetic  writing  was  borrowed  and  adopted  with  mo<lifi- 
cation  by  the  great  Dravidian  family  of  Agglutinative  Languages  of 
Sonthem  India,  hy  the  great  Tiheto-Borman  Agglutinative  group, 
snoh  as  the  Tibetan,  Lcpcha,  and  others  of  the  Himaliya  and  the 
great  plateau  of  High  Asia,  and  the  Burma,  Hon,  Siam,  Shan, 
and  Kambodia  of  the  Indo-Chino'^o  Peninsula.  Nor  was  its  in- 
fluence limited  by  the  Indian  Ocean ;  for  with  Commerce  and 
civilization,  the  rudiments  of  the  same  great  Alphabet  were  con- 
Teyed  to  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  to  Sumatra,  Java, 
Cdebes,  and  tiie  Philippines. 

It  will  not  be  disputed,  that  these  truly  wonderful  and  varying 
forms  of  alphabetic  writing,  exceeding  all  the  other  varieties  in 
the  whole  world,  were  derived  from  the  Alphabet  of  Asoka  ;  it  will 
be  perceived,  tht-rcforc,  how  important  it  is  to  ai-rive  at  some 
definite  conclusion  us  to  the  origin  of  that  Alphabet.  To  this  I 
now  draw  attention. 

Oat  of  the  forty  Inaeriptions,  ten  only  are  of  importance :  of 
these  ten,  one  only  represents  the  Northern  Asoka  Alphabet ;  the 
other  nine  represent  the  Southern  Asoka.  It  is  a  remarkable 
feature  of  the  case,  that  the  same  Sovereign  should  have  employed 
two  different  Characters  to  publish  within  his  doniiuions  what  are 
essentially  the  same  edicts  in  Dialects  of  the  same  Language. 
Although  hoth  tiiese  Characters  are  slphabetic,  yet  they  differ  from 
each  other  in  many  psrticttlarB,  and  it  cannot  be  asserted,  that  one 
is  derived  from  the  other,  though  they  bear  evidence  of  both 
ooming  from  the  same  parent-stock. 

Many  distinguished  Scholars  have  turned  their  attention  to  the 
illustration  of  these  celebrated  Inscriptions.  Foremost  among  from 
are  James  Prinscp,  who  discovered  the  secret  of  their  interpreta- 
tion ;  Senart,  of  Paris^  who  has  lately  submitted  the  Text  to  a 
careful  revision;  B abler,  who  in  late  numbers  of  the  German 
Oriental  Society,  has  returned  to  a  subject,  which  is  familiar  to  him 
both  in  the  field  and  in  his  study;  and  the  distinguiahed  Vice- 
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President  of  thi«:  Cnnj^ss.  Profeswr  Henry  Korn,  ^rho  h;i«;  made 
the  subject  peculiarly  his  own.  Of  him  it  may  be  said  with  truth, 
that  nothing  in  xS'^earer  or  Farther  India,  or  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
has  escaped  his  notice,  and  he  may  be  justly  addressed  as 

Docte  sennomes  ntriasqne  Irngtus/' 

The  palspnjrmphical  side  of  the  subject  has  been  studied  by 
15dwftrd  Thomas,  Cunninjifham,  Bo^v^on,  and  Bumcll.  if  this 
last  Scholar  had  lived  longer,  the  world  would  have  known  more. 
Cut  off  at  the  early  age  of  forty-two,  he  has  left  lasting  mouu- 
mento  of  hii  industry,  knowledge,  and  acute  penetration,  and  hie 

Elemente  of  South  Indian  PaUeography,''  puhliehed  in  1878, 
BMik  a  distinct  epoch  in  the  Science.  During  the  present  year  a 
valuable  contribution  has  been  made  to  the  whole  subject  of  the 
ori;iin  and  devtdopment  of  thr  Alphabet  by  Isaac  Tnrlor,  and  his 
chapttT  on  the  Indian  Alpha]>t;t  supplies  much  to  admire,  and  leaves 
little  to  desire,  as  it  recapitulates  clearly  the  whole  controversy, 
and  oonducte  the  reader  oonvincingly  to  what  aeems  the  only 
■olntion  of  the  prohlem  on  the  existing  evidence. 

The  solitary  specimen  ol  the  North  Asoka  Character  is  found 
in  the  Rock- Inscription,  commonly  called  that  of  ]\apnrdan;arhi, 
situatiHl  in  the  area  of  Shahbazf^rhi,  a  vilhifi^e  in  the  District  of 
Peshawar,  wes^t  of  the  Indus,  within  the  civil  Province  of  the 
Pan  jab  and  its  dependencies.  The  population  of  this  District  was 
omee  Hindu  and  Buddhiet  Sinoe  we  iiruption  (tf  the  Athens  it 
ia  exclusively  Mahometan,  using  a  Language  belonging  to  the 
Iianian  branch  of  the  Arian  family.  The  Inscription  is  written 
from  rip^ht  to  left,  after  the  manner  of  all  Semitic  Alphabets  in 
Asia :  the  Alphabet  is  cursive  of  the  Iranian  type,  htkI  has  been 
conclusively  identifie<l  with  an  Aramaic  original.  ItHs  use  at  one 
time  extended  East  of  the  River  Indus  into  ludia,  but  it  died  out 
at  an  early  period,  and  it  had  no  influence  on  the  later  Indian 
Alphabets.  It  may  with  safety  he  left  out  of  the  diseuasion  of  the 
origin  of  the  Indian  Alphabet,  although  used  oooasionally  by  Indian 
8overcipi5?  in  their  coins  and  monuments. 

The  South  Asoka  Character  is  written  from  left  to  right,  after 
th»^  manner  of  all  Indian  Alphabets,  and  of  the  Ilimyaritic  and  its 
admitted  descendant  the  Ethiopic.  It  has  never  been  found  in  a 
emvive  form.  An  inspection  of  the  Alphabet  will  satisfy  an;^one, 
that  the  Character,  from  which  it  was  derived,  did  not  eomprise  a 
^uflieient  number  of  letters,  and  that  new  signs  had  to  be  mifule  by 
differentiating  some  of  the  old  ones.  This  is  in  itself  a  proof,  that 
the  South  Asoka  was  adapted  from  an  alien  and  uncongenial 
original,  and  was  not  an  indigenous  mvention  worked  out  by  the 
genius  of  the  people  from  original  material.  The  cerebral  series  of 
couBonanta  ia  a  peculiar  feature  of  Indian  Bounds,  and  had  to  be 
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uilded  to  the  North  Asuka  confessedly  Semitic  Alphabet.  We 
remark  the  same  neoessity  and  aunilar  expedients  imder  our  eyee 
in  the  artificial  differentiation  of  the  cerabrala  in  the  Arabic  and 
Boman  Alphabets,  when  applied  to  represent  the  sounds  of  an 
Indian  Language.  Tet  t1iop(>  ren^irnls  were  co-existent  with  the 
origin  of  the  Language,  uud  couid  not  have  been  omitted  in  any 
scheme  of  expres*>iug  sounds  by  Ideographs  or  a  Syllabary.  Then, 
again,  we  remark  in  both  the  Asoka  Alphabets  the  peculiar  method 
of  indicating  Towehi  in  Uie  body  of  a  word  by  additions  to  the 
preceding  consonant,  bearing  a  dose  analogy  to  the  TOwel-pointB 
of  the  Semitic  Alphabet.  Such  a  method  would  never  have  been, 
resorted  to,  had  an  original  Alph-tbr  t  been  worked  out  to  represent 
the  vowel  sounds  of  an  Arian  and  Dravidian  Language,  and  have 
a  marked  relation  to  a  Semitic  Language,  where  the  vowels  are 
eabflidiary  to  the  consonant. 
BomeU  amves  at  a  conviction,  shared  by  many  others,  that: 

I.  The  Art  of  writing  was,  comparatively  speaking,  little  known 
in  India  up  to  a  date,  compared  to  which  the  Moabite  Stone  would 
sopTu  ancient,  and  that  for  many  generations  the  8utra  of  Sanskrit 
works  were  orally  handed  down.  With  the  introduction  of  prose 
commentaries  came  the  necessity  for  a  written  vehicle  of  speech,  or 
rather,  the  introduction  of  a  written  yehicle  ol  speech  rendisred 
possible  prose- composition, 

II.  There  is  not  the  least  trace  of  the  development  in  Lldia  of 
an  original  and  independent  system,  founded  upon  Syllabaries  and 
Ideographs ;  the  very  rocks  ciy  out  against  such  a  baseless  theory, 
having  conserved  in  safety  for  more  than  twenty  centuries  the 
alphabetic  Inscriptions  confided' to  them.  The  Art  must  have  been 
introduced,  thendEore,  from  foreign  countries. 

III.  It  is  notorious*  that  no  Arian  or  Bravidian  Nation  ever 
invented  from  its  own  resources  an  Alphabet:  the  Semitic  pro- 
clivities of  both  the  Asokn  A]y)h!i>(('t'',  and  the  derivation  of  the 
Northern  Asoka  from  a  Semitic  original,  are  admitted.  "Western 
Aaia  is,  therefore,  the  only  possible  cradle  of  the  alien  invention, 
and  there  alone  in  all  the  world  at  that  period  Alphabets  are  found 
an  existence  and  in  general  use. 

Three  possible  sources  suggested  themselves.  The  first  theory, 
that  the  Alphabet  was  imported  by  Phenician  traders,  may  at  once 
be  rejected,  as  rhcnirifin  cnnTminication  with  India  had  ceased 
many  centuries  bcioic  tiie  t  ui  Ik  >t  possible  date,  that  can  be  assumed 
for  the  existence  of  writing  in  India.  Had  it  bccu  lutraduced  into 
India  many  centuries  before  the  date  of  the  Asoka  tablets,  how  are 
we  to  account  for  the  same  Character  being  used  in  such  widely 
separated  localities  as  Kathiawar,  Katak,  and  the  slope  of  the 
Himalaya?  The  Alphabets  in  tliat  long  period  must  have  come 
into  common  use,  and  the  tendency  of  all  Alphabet^^  in  common  use 
is  to  diverge  from  each  other  ^  and  we  know  as  a  fact  how  con- 
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nflenble  arc  the  divergences  of  the  modem  Indian  Alphabets,  even 
when  applied  to  kindred  Arian  Lan^iag:cs.  Another  consideration 
leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  an  alphabetic  system  wa-^  introduced 
into  India  in  the  sixth  century  betoro  Christ,  but  nut  previously. 
A  careful  uxiimination  of  Sanskrit  literature  shows,  that  certain 
Sutra,  to  wbieh  a  date  of  the  sixth  century  is  aBcribed,  imply  a 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  writing,  to  which  aUnsion  is  also  made  in 
the  **  Institutes  of  Maail,"  the  great  heroic  poem  of  the  Maha 
Bharata,  and  the  Onimmnr  of  Paninl.  The  theory  of  a  Phenician 
oriLrin  mnnot  bo  seriously  oittcrtninpd. 

iiurneli  ii>ok:4  with  favour  upon  the  second  alternative,  that  the 
Alphabet  was  introduced  into  India,  by  way  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
from  an  Aramaic  type  need  in  Persia.  It  is  certain,  tiiat  a  onmTe 
Aramaie  Character  was  long  need,  and,  as  stated  above,  one  o&ihoot 
cl  tbifi  group  of  Semitic  Alphabets  had  found  its  way  by  land  to 
the  North- West  comer  of  India,  and  is  known  as  the  Northern 
A«6ka,  but  dilferin;?  very  materi  illv  from  the  Smitliem  Asoka.  It 
seems  difficult  to  admit  the  hyjKttln  ^i-,  tluit  unotlier  offshoot  from 
the  same  stock  should  have  iuund  its  way  to  Southern  India  by 
Sea,  and  deTckped  itmlf  so  diffmntly.  We  must  at  least  ha^e 
more  certain  proof  of  the  existence  of  sneh  an  Aramaic  Alphabet 
and  its  characteristics  before  we  build  such  a  theory  as  to  make  it 
the  lineal  ancestor  of  the  score  of  magTiifloent  Alphabets  ol  India 
on  the  mainland  and  in  the  Archipehij^o. 

Buniell,  in  the  year  i88z,  a  few  months  before  his  Lnuentod 
death,  published  in  an  English  scientific  Journal  uu  udditiouol 
iMst  supporting,  in  his  op9nion«  his  own  Tiew  of  the  Aramaic 
origin  of  the  South  As6ut  Alphabet.  All  that  Bnmell  wrote  is 
precious.  It  appeals  that  Professor  Sayce  hod  found  on  a 
Babylonian  bilingual  contract-tabh-t  in  the  British  Museum  traces 
of  a  Written  Character,  previously  unknown,  and  in  a  Language 
which,  according  to  Burnell,  was  neither  Arian  nor  Dra vidian. 
Bnmell  considers  this  Chai-acter,  to  which  the  Cuneiform  version 
attributed  the  date  of  Artaxerxes  IL,  to  be  the  (by  him)  long- 
wished-for  original  of  the  Southern  As6ka,  and  he  identifies 
serinal  letters.  lie  goes  on  to  state,  that  other  tablets  had  sub- 
sequently l)een  found  with  a  similar  Character,  of  which  the  date 
cuubl  safely  be  attribnted  to  600  ^  Until  these  Inscriptions 
are  published,  as  promised,  in  favuinUe^  we  must  reserve  our 
judgment.  The  production  of  fresh  evidence  will  materially  alter 
the  issue. 

There  remains  the  third  hypothesis,  that  the  South  A86ka 

Alphabet  was  imported  from  Arabia,  and  was  derived,  by  the 
Bed  Sea,  from  the  Himyaritic  development  of  the  Phenician 
Alphabet.  The  latest  writer  on  the  fyeneral  subject  of  Aljiliabcts, 
Isaac  Taylor,  gathenn-;  up  all  tliat  has  been  written,  an<l  setting 
out  all  possibk  arguments,  facts,  and  inductions,  uiges  strongly 
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the  reasonable  probability  of  this  theory,  which  was  started  by 
Weber  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  is  formulaiized 
by  Lenoimant  m  his  Essay  on  the  Fhenician  Alphabet,  lor  he 
distinctly  defines  an  Indo- Arabian  stem,  with  certain  chaiacter- 
isticB.  Unquestionably  tbo  continuous  existence  of  a  Commerce 
between  Yemen  nnd  South  India  can  be  assort from  a  very 
remote  period,  quite  p-Liffioiont  to  meet  all  n  jiui'  luonts.  This 
channel  of  conveying  the  knowledge  of  the  Alphabet  was  possible. 
It  is  shown  further  that  the  Himraritie  Alphabet  htanched  off 
from  the  Fhenician  not  later  fhan  the  sixth  century  before  Chnst, 
and  it  is  about  this  date  that  the  origin  of  the  Indian  Alphabet  is 
assigned,  a.«  tlu  rpsult  of  a  careful  chain  of  reasoninj?.  It  is 
suggeptiTC,  that  there  exists  in  the  extreme  South  of  the  Peninsula 
of  India  a  third  ^Uphubet,  confessedly  independent  of  the  Southern 
Asoka,  the  Vatteluttu,  which,  though  nearly  entirely  superseded 
by  later  Alphabets,  has  left  marked  traoes  of  its  peenliaiities  in 
the  Tamil  Ghaiacter,  Now  this  Alphabet,  thongh  differing  from 
the  Southern  AB6ka,  and  only  adapted  to  the  sound  of  a  Dravidian 
Lanp:uapre,  shares  with  the  Asoka  certain  Semitic  resemblan<^es, 
and  must  have  been  a  foreiij^n  importation ;  and  in  this  case,  tiu're 
can  be  no  question,  that  it  must  have  been  importe<l  by  the  Sea 
from  countries,  which  already  possessed  Alphabets,  for  there  exists 
no  possible  piesnmptioii  of  inTontion  at  borne,  or  importation  by 
land  from  abroad. 

Passing  from  general  considerations  to  a  particular  comparison 
of  the  original  letters  of  the  Sontlioni  Asoka  with  the  Himyaritic, 
the  style  of  both  is  strikingly  monumental;  the  direction  of  the 
writing  of  the  Southern  Asoka  is  from  left  to  right,  and  we  lind 
that  Himyaritic  is  written  in  the  boustrophedon  manner  either 
way,  and  as  a  fset  its  admitted  descendant,  the  Ethiopic,  adopted 
the  same  direction  as  the  Asoka.  It  is  noteworthy,  that  to  the 
same  Alphabet  of  Arabia  the  honour  is  thus  ascribed  of  giving 
a  vehicle  of  Fpoech  to  India  and  Ethiopia.  The  mode  of  noting 
the  vowels  in  the  Ethiopic  and  the  Asoka  have  a  special 
resemblance,  and  altlioug}i  the  Ethiopic  came  into  existence  at 
a  much  later  date,  yet  its  possession  of  these  peculiarities,  and 
its  undoubted  parentage,  add  to  the  probability  of  the  As6ka, 
which  possesses  the  same  features,  having  come,  thongh  at  an 
earlier  date,  from  the  same  stock. 

The  objections  are,  that  in  India  culture,  Keli^aon,  and  the  Arts 
of  civilization,  have  always  proceeded  from  the  North  to  the  South. 
As  a  general  rule  this  may  be  the  case,  but  the  ctisual  introduction 
of  a  special  Art  from  a  foreign  country  must  be  an  exception.  In 
modem  times  the  Art  of  printing  has  spread  from  the  South  to  the 
North,  being  an  import  from  the  West,  just  as  it  is  urged,  that  more 
than  2000  years  ( arlier  the  Art  of  writing  found  its  way. 

A  more  serious  objection  is,  that  up  to  this  time  no  Himyaritio 
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Inscription  of  ft  date  snfficiently  early  }in^  been  found.  Late  in 
time,  compared  to  the  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia  and  North 
Airieu,  as  the  Asoka-lnscriptions  confessedly  are,  the  oldest  of 
the  Himyaritio  is  congidewibly  later.  U  sach  an  archsological 
tuirey  oi  South  Aiabitt,  as  lias  now  taken  place  in  India,  were 
practicable,  it  is  possible,  that  earlier  Inscriptions  would  be  found,  • 
as  the  jninyaritic  Alphabet  is  elaborate  and  refined,  and  the 
etilturc  of  Yemen  is  of  remote  antiquity.  As  it  is,  the  inter- 
comparison  of  existing  p])ecimeTi8  is  that  of  sister-Alph abets, 
allc^ged  to  be  derived  from  a  common,  though  as  yet  uuknawn, 
prototype. 

After  all,  I  only  propose  a  h3rpothefliB,  for  there  neither  exists, 
nor  is  likely  ever  to  exist,  any  direct  or  material  proof.  History 
ia  »lent ;  tradition  is  non-existent ;  no  hints  or  induc  tions  can  be 
drawn  from  aneieiit  literature.  The  dry  climate  of  Ei^ypt  has 
con«erTi-<l  papyri  coe\  al  with  the  Call  of  Abraham  ;  tlie  moist 
climate  u£  India  ha«  not  permitted  a  manuscript  to  survive  of  a 
date  anterior  to  the  Korman  Conquest  of  England.  In  Egypt  and 
If  eeopotamia,  the  naked  rock,  carved  stone,  engraved  metd,  and 
liekea  day,  haTe  been  faithful  witnesses  and  consignees,  oi  the 
gduns  ol  nations.  In  India,  nothing  materml  exists  so  early  as 
the  conquest  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  poets  and  philosophers 
wore  so  occupied  in  spinning  idle  fables,  and  still  idler  introspec- 
tious  of  the  causae  and  nature  and  object  of  Human  Exibtence,  that 
they  had  no  time  to  notice  the  origin  or  the  importation  of  the 
Texy  instrument  of  imparting  Ideas,  of  which  they  made  sa<di  an 
vnlimitedy  and  nnparaUeled,  and  unprofitable,  nse. 

Fncttiingi  of  Sixth  Orientul  Congrtst,  Leyden,  SejH.,  1 885. 
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Mk.  R.  L.  Oarneh  has  published  a  book,  which  may  or  may  n  il,  be 
a  first  uttonmce  on  a  great  subject.  It  is  not  well  to  laugh  down 
any  patif  ut  scieutilic  mvestigation  of  the  secrets  of  Nature.  We 
liaye  leant  one  leiaon  m  this  century,  viz.,  to  suspend  our  j  udg^ment. 
As  to  the  origin  of  speecli  ol  Homan  beings,  we  are  feeling  our  way : 
apeech  ia  clearly  too  composite  and  historic  a  power  to  be  bom  in 
any  one  of  us.  If  it  be  astked  in  what  LanpnmpTP  Adam  addressed 
Eve,  we  ciin  only  su])i>ose  that  it  was  by  the  squeeze  of  a  hand,  a 
gentle  |)oke  in  the  rib,  a  twinkling  of  the  eye,  or  signs  and  gestures, 
which  in  a  lew  days  framad  themiBelTea  into  a  code,  supplemented 
by  Bonnda,  as  the  Toeal  organs  formed  their  powers.  Infants'  more- 
me&to  are  now  watched,  that  a  conception  may  be  formed  how  Ideas 
arc  conveyed,  and  the  sound  of  "  Mamma"  suggested  as  indicating 
an  important  visitor.  In  the  world  of  binls,  we  find  that  Bounds 
have  an  intelliprible  meaning.  The  hen  has  her  well-known  cry  of 
uiai'iu,  of  assembly,  or  home-call  to  her  little  ones.  Kising  up  to 
Tertebrate  animals,  we  need  hardly  do  more  than  to  allude  to  Hie 
ftiendly,  the  hostile,  and  the  frightened  notes  of  the  dog,  eat,  and 
borse ;  and  it  is  nothing  Burpriaing,  that,  as  the  monkey  is  nearer 
to  the  **  genus  homo,"  in  outward  conformation  of  body,  so  its 
power  of  expressing  itself  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  mn<=t  l^L'lily 
developed  among  animals.  Among  savage  tribes,  the  nakt  *l  uaUve 
white-haired  old  man  and  old  woman,  crouching  on  their  hips, 
grinning  and  chattering  in  their  own  unintelligible  way,  differ  very 
little  in  outward  appearance,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  tell,  in  intellectnal 
and  spiritual  capacity,  from  the  anthropoid  ape. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  rcn;:irkef1,  that  Language  is  not  the  only 
vehicle  of  c((inmuni("ition  u>i«l  by  the  "genus  homo."  In  the 
Canary  Islands  a  whistle-Language  ib  used  by  the  natives.  On 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  Kamerdn  in  West  Africa  there  is  a 
dram- Language.  Any  conversation  can  be  carried  oat  by  means 
of  whistling,  and  be  understood  a  mile  off ;  each  syllable  has  its 
peculiar  tone,  the  fingers  are  placed  on  the  lips  while  wliistUng. 
The  nece-'^ity  has  arisen  from  the  existence  of  rugged  and  un- 
bridged  ruvmes,  which  divide  villages  from  each  other.  Gesture- 
Language  is  on  a  highw  leveL  The  deaf  mutes  in  Europe  string 
together  their  Ideas,  and  convey  them  to  their  fellows  wholly  inde- 
p^odent  of  Tocal  speech,  z 

Mat  black  brings," 
**  Hungry  me  bread  brings." 
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Similar  phenomena  hRV(>  \s^^r\  romarked  among  the  Nortii  American 
Jjidians,  in  Africa,  and  in  A  ustraiia. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  as  an  idle  experiment,  that  Mr.  Garner  turned 
his  attention  to  the  study  of  the  modes  of  utterance  of  the  most 
Hlfted  el  the  genus  aainlal."  He  doee  not  pretendt  that  Monkeys 
cany  on  conversation.  Their  speeoh  is  limited  to  a  single  sound 
or  remark.  Even  among  taciturn  men  and  women  a  single  sonndi 
Xo  I  Yes  !  Humph !  Don*t !  Fie  !  goes  a  pjeat  way.  There  was  a 
great  Statesman,  lately  dead,  who  had  lea  nit  the  art  of  **  being 
silent  in  sdx  Lanj^iage^,"  or  in  other  words  liis  mouosylhibic  utter- 
ances in  all  the  Languages  of  Europe  settled  grave  altairs  only  con- 
fused by  the  Tolnble  ndbeninoes  of  onipty  heads.  He  dialiked  idle 
arguments.  He  made  up  his  mind,  and  granted  Yes  "  or  Ifo/' 
and  his  colleagues  knew  where  to  meet  him. 

Mr.  Gamer  finrl^',  tlmt  the  study  of  the  vocal  sounds  of  the 
3rp»Tikey  in  an  European  menagerie  is  not  sufficient.  He  has  gone 
to  tiie  forests  of  Afrien  to  make  his  observations  of  Monkeys  in  their 
natuTui  state.  His  plan  is  to  be  conveyed  m  an  uon  cage  of  suffi- 
cient aise  and  strenj^h  to  resist  the  ▼iolenoe  of  large  animals,  and 
be  left  alone  suspended  from  an  arm  of  a  tall  tree  in  the  forest. 
On  the  gprannd  below  him  are  spread  pipes  prepared  as  phonographio 
machines ;  the  Monkeys  ore  expected  to  approach  them,  take  them 
int^^  their  dutclies,  and  unconsciously  all  their  sounds  will  be  re- 
corded m  the  phonogrupli,  whih'  the  inquirer  himself  is  watching 
their  movements  from  biient  and  unapproachable  cage.  He 
tfana  explains  his  policy : 

Monkeys  talk  with  eabh  other  on  a  limited  number  of  subjects, 

bat  in  very  few  words,  which  they  repeat,  if  necessary.  Their 
**  Language  is  one  of  sounds,  and  while  the  sounds  are  accompanied 
**  by  tipngy  they  are  quite  as  able  to  get  along  with  sounds  alone, 
**  eim  with  sitnis  alone.  The  rules,  by  which  we  intt-qirct  the  sounds 
**  of  '  bimian '  speech  are  the  same  a**  those,  by  which  we  interpret 
<*  the  Human  speech.  A  sailor,  cast  away  on  an  island  inhabited 

by  a  strange  Bace  of  people,  whose  speech  was  so  unlike  his  own, 

that  he  could  not  understand  a  woid,  watches  the  actions  of  the 
"  people,  and  sees  what  they  do  in  connection  with  each  sound 
**  uttered,  thus  gradually  Icnrning  to  associate  a  certain  sound  with 

A  certain  act,  until  at  last  the  sound  conveys  a  meaning  without 

seeing  the  act  at  all." 

Vfe  see  thus  that  his  methods  sie  truly  practical,  and  we  await 
the  result  of  his  sdentifio  labours. 

March  20M,  1893. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  IMPROVING   THE  EOTAL 

ASIATIC  SOCIETT. 

Mr  I'Xpt'rifnce  of  the  Society  extends  over  fifteen  years,  and  I 
have  bc«  n  (onneotwJ  with  the  Executive,  and  have  attended  nearly 
all  the  MeetingH,  and  helped  to  make  up  the  Journal,  all  that  time. 

My  opinion  iB,  that  we  must  make  a  new  departnie  as  to  our 
Heetings  and  our  JTonnial,  so  as  to  k(  f  p  pace  with  the  age.  I 
desire  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Boyal  Qeographical  Society, 
and  anticipate  the  pfiino  siiorp<!s. 

With  the  volume  for  188G-87  the  second  seiies  of  our  Journal 
will  be  completed:  let  the  publication  of  u  Journal  then  eeai^i,  and 
a  complete  Subject-Index  of  hotli  Series  be  published. 

From  1887-88  let  us  substitute  "  Proceedings,"  to  appear  erery 
quarter  from  Key.  1st  of  each  year:  In  these  Proceedings  will  be : 

I,  The  Pii])ers  road  at  the  raectin|rs,  or  sent  in  to  the 
Sueiety,  and  dt:cmed  worthy  of  publication,  but  not 
suitable  for  reading  at  the  meetings. 
II.  The  disenssions,  wMdi  ensued  after  the  reading  of  each 
paper. 

III.  Letters  addressed  to  the  So(  iety  containing  infoxmatioD, 

making  inquiries,  or  refiitin|^  eiTors. 
IV,  Reviews  of  books  [not  p*>lr!i!!r  ;il  ^  on  subjects  connected 

with  Science  and  Art,  uud  iiuuiim  knowledge  in  Abia, 

Africa,  and  Oceania. 
V,  Abstract  of  Procccdiu<rs  of  Sister-Societies  at  PariS| 

Leipzig,  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  etc. 
YI.  Brief  notice  of  titles  of  books  published  in  all  Languages 

on  subjects  coming  within  the  scope  of  tlie  Society. 
VII.  Detailed  archaeological,  linguistic,  or  scientihc  notices, 

original,  or  copied  from  other  periodicals. 

Sucli  ''Proceedings "  published  every  Hiird  month  would  greatly 

rcdure  tlie  bulk  of  the  Annual  Ivepnrt.  They  should  appear  with- 
out iail  on  the  days  fixed,  and  be  ilhistrute*!  by  maps  and  plates, 
where  required.    The  members  of  the  Society,  and  the  general 
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public  (on  payment)  would  thus  be  supplied  with  an  interesting 
and  instructive  periodical,  nnsilof^ous  to  the  Pruce«'diiiu;s  of  the 
Geographical  Society,  but  relating  to  a  dilterent  branch  o£  Humaa 
knowledge,  neither  overlapping  each  other. 

The  meetiiigs  ehould  be  limited  to  six  in  the  year,  with  a 
power  to  summon  extn  meetings,  should  any  topic  of  peouliar 
interest  and  novelty  arise.  Meetings  of  the  Council  could  be 
oft^'uer.  if  required.  There  should  be  annunlly  eveninf::-raoeting8  to 
ii&un  to  bolected  Lectures  on  interesting  topics  by  peiBons  of 
distinction. 

Oieat  oare  fthotild  he  taken  to  select  interesting  eahjeots  for 
diacuffiion  at  the  six  meetings :  the  Author  of  the  paper  shoald  he 
reqnired  to  supply  an  abstract,  netting  forth  the  nature  of  his 
communication,  and  the  salient  features :  this  should  be  printed, 
and  eirrulat^'d  before  the  meeting  among  the  members  of  the 
Council,  and  such  members  of  the  Society  as  desire  to  be  so 
i»upplied:  copies  should  be  sent  to  aa^*  individuals,  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Society,  but  who  are  likely  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  discussion ;  such  persons  should  be  invited  to  attend  and  take 
a  share  in  the  debate. 

A  shorthand-writer  should  attend  the  meeting,  to  take  down  all 
remarks  made  in  the  discussions  \v]iicli  should  be  published  in  the 
Pr«:»ce€Hliiig;*,  the  proof  having  been  submitted  to  the  persons,  who 
took  part  in  the  discussion  for  their  appix)val. 

At  present  the  meetings  of  the  Society  are  very  doll,  and  the 
diecusaions  are  very  langoid,  and  purposeless;  in  fact,  many 
members  of  the  Council  slip  avray  without  attending  the  meetings. 
The  Journal  is  good,  but  heavy,  and  does  not  supply  what  is 
rf*<|uired,  viz.,  nceitrate  information  of  what  %$  jfoing  <m  in  th» 
different  centres  of  Oriental  research. 

The  Asiatic  Society  should  draw  closer  relations  with  the 
Universities,  the  British  Museum,  and  all  other  Societies,  which 
occupy  conterminous  fields.  Seats  on  the  Council  should  be 
reserved  for  all  Scholars  from  India,  English  or  JCutive,  or  other 
Oriental  Countries,  who  are  in  England  for  brief  times.  It  should 
be  understood,  tliat  no  one  should  be  elected  to  tlie  Connc  il,  who 
does  not  intend  to  contribute  in  some  degree  to  the  extension  of 
Oriental  knowledge.  Members  of  the  Society,  re^idiug  at  the 
Universities  or  elsewhere  out  of  London  or  England,  sliould  be 
eligible  to  the  Council,  as  their  advice  can  be  taken  by  letter,  and 
will  be  specially  valuable  as  representing  a  distinct  centre  of 
research :  the  Oriental  Professors  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh, 
and  Thiblin  sliould,  wlien  they  are  ^rembors,  be  on  the  Council, 
and  in\ited  to  tak«>  an  interest  in  our  welfare. 

The  Society  siiouid  not  restrict  itscdf  to  linguistic  subjects,  but 
should  admit  discussions  and  contributions  on  Oriental  JJumismatic«, 
Anhftology,  literature,  Mythology,  and  folk-lore.    It  shoald 
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distinctly  include  Africa  and  Oceania,  within  the  regions  of  its 
inquiries.  Tbifi  vill  attract  a  wide  circle  of  adherents,  and  supply 
a  larger  Add  lor  contiibutioiu.  Whatever  civiUsatioii  Africa  and 
Oceania  poaseas,  they  owe  to  Ana,  and  there  are  many  interesting 

subjects  opening  out  every  year,  on  which  there  is  at  present  no 
Tehirle  for  discussion,  aivl  st  ^'Vinir  information. 

The  Society  should  in  .Kkiilmn  to  lU  onlinury  Meuibers,  Resident 
and  Kon-Kesident,  and  its  thirty  Honorary  Members,  who  are 
eelectod  as  men  of  high  distinction,  hare  a  staff  of  "  Corresponding 
Members''  in  every  part  of  the  three  Continents  above-named. 
There  will  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  selecting  good  men,  who 
would  be  gratified  by  tlie  honour,  nnd  who  would  receive  a  copy  of 
tlie  Proceedin<i;s  post-free  as  tlirir  reward.  1  have  myself  corre- 
spondents in  nearly  every  purt  of  this  vast  Region.  To  them  would 
be  referred  inquiries,  which  may  have  been  started,  and  which 
require  local  elucidation,  and  their  name  is  Legion.  They  should 
be  appointed  for  a  term  of  five  years,  and  be  re-eligible.  Closer 
relations  should  be  maintained  with  the  Mother-Society  in  Bengal, 
and  the  Sister-Societies  in  Bombay,  Madras,  Ceylon,  Sinjirapore, 
and  riiina :  encourap;ement,  and  complimentary  notice,  of  their 
work  should  be  given  iu  our  i*roceeding8.  All  8oeietip«,  such  as 
the  Pali-Text,  the  Sanskrit-Text,  Palestine-Exploratiou-Fund,  the 
£gyptian-£xploratioB-Fund,  etc.,  should  be  associated  with  the 
Bo3ral  Asiatic  Society,  their  rev(  nue  and  management  being  kept 
separate.  The  rroceedlngs  of  all  Government  officials,  such  as  the 
Indian  Areba'ological  Sin-%e\ors,  the  Manu^srript-Comnnssioners, 
the  (Collectors  of  Inscriptions,  the  Librarian  of  the  India  Office,  the 
Oriental  Manuscript  and  Book  jL)ex)artments  of  the  British  Museum, 
should  be  noticed.  The  results  of  the  Oriental  Tripos,  and  Oriental 
Schools,  at  Universities,  should  be  chronicled,  and  by  constant 
references  to  the  subject  Oriental  Study  should  be  stimulated. 

Meclals  and  Diplomas,  should  be  offered  annually,  of  the 
character  of  the  Volncy  Prize,  to  superior  Oriental  Works.  The 
completion  of  ^reat  works,  sueh  as  I^iotionaries,  and  the  Chronicles 
of  Tabari,  should  be  noticed  with  due  honour.  Of  course  all  this 
will  require  an  efficient  paid  Secretary,  and  the  assistance  of  able 
and  willing  ICembeis  of  Council,  who  should  be  selected  so  as 
9pwi«illy  to  rfipresent  even/  hranch  of  Oriental  Study,  and  take  an 
active  share  in  the  work  to  b('  done.  The  number  of  old  Indians 
on  the  Council,  with  no  sjjeeial  branch  of  Study,  should  be  reduced, 
8o  as  to  admit  younger  and  fresher  minds,  with  special  qualifi- 
cations, and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  let  the  hackneyed  subjects 
of  Sanskrit,  Arabic,  and  Hebrew,  usurp  a  place,  which  they  deserve 
neither  for  their  novelty,  nor  their  importance,  in  the  great 
B  ]  111  lie  of  Oriental  knowledge. 

The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  should  determine  to  be  the  centre,  the 
chronicler,  and  the  authority,  on  every  scienti&c  Oriental  subject 
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in  its  "widest  sense,  having  through  its  kindred  Societies,  and  its 
nbiqnitous  correspondents  the  touch  of  the  whole  Eastern  world : 
its  mfluenoe  will  then  act  and  react  on  the  Progress  of  Research, 
md  the  correctness  of  Record  of  IMacoTeries.  The  Soci6t6 
Amati'{ue  rostncts  itself  exclorively  to  French  Authors  and 
French  Publications:  the  Qermui  Oriental  Society  has  a  rery 
limited  influence  beyond  Germany :  no  other  European  Oriental 
Society  is  of  any  importance  whatsoever :  let  tho  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  take  the  standpoint  occupied  by  the  Euglish  ^'ution,  and 
bring  to  a  foens  whatever  is  doing  in  any  part  of  the  Eastern  world, 
by  whomsoever  the  work  is  being  done.  If  it  remains  as  it  is  now, 
it  will  soon  be  left  high  and  dry  by  the  retreat  of  the  tide,  and  its 
membership  will  cease  to  be  desired,  because  no  tangible  object  is 
derived  an  a8sociatio&,  whioh  has  ceased  to  be  honourable,  or 
useful. 

The  subscription  should  be  reduced  to  tho  level  of  the  sub- 
scription of  the  Koyal  Geographical  Society,  but  payment  should 
be  efficiently  enforced.  The  Chair  of  the  President  should  be 
occupied  for  one  year  omiy^  so  as  to  secure  the  services  in  rotation 
of  Scholars  of  distinction  residing  in  London,  and  the  UniTerBlties, 
and  elsewhere.  The  position  will  then  be  coveted  as  one  of 
dignity.  The  executive  authority  should  be  vested,  as  heretofore, 
in  the  Director,  as  regards  the  Proceedings,  the  Treasurer  as  regards 
the  Funds,  the  Honorary  Secretary  as  regards  the  general  control, 
«nd  under  their  orders  only  the  paid  Secretary  should  act.  The 
HoiBOfary  officials,  though  elected  annually,  should  continue  in 
office,  so  as  to  secure  departmental  knowledge.  With  the  Oouncil, 
presided  over  by  the  President,  ^vill  of  course  rest  the  supreme 
control,  and  tho  power  of  making  organic  changes. 

May  22,  1S86. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CONFERRING  HONOURS  OX 

LINaUISXIC  i:>GHOLAIi;S. 

Mr  LoBD,  I  am  one  of  the  oldest  students  of  the  Languages  of 
British  India,  and  ventnre  to  address  yonr  Loidship  on  the  sabject 
of  the  neceagity  of  extending  some  additional  encouiag^ement  to  the 
Study  of  these  Lan^iap;es,  and  of  Indian  Archaeology. 

The  nlM.litioii  of  the  Indian  Army,  and  of  n  covenanted  Civil 
Service  tniim  d  in  a  ^spcrinl  fnllpjre,  has  cut  away  the  snnrrcs  of  the 
fonner  8up])ly  oi  Orii  ntal  Schohirs.  No  ciWlian  of  the  past  j^enera- 
tion  would  have  had  any  scientific  knowledge  of  Languages,  if  he 
had  not  been  trained  at  the  £a«t  India  College  of  HaileybioT. 

The  Civil  and  Military  Services  do  not  now  produce  Scholars;  no 
dou)»t  for  special  duties  they  are  ecjually,  or  even  more,  efficient, 
but  the  steady  flow  of  Oriental  Scholars  has  ceased.  The  Ivluca- 
tional  Department  does  not  supply  the  void,  a*'  Laiip:nai:e  is 
but  a  small  fractiou  of  that  Department.  2Sur  does  the  native 
community,  with  some  rare  and  splendid  exceptions,  supply 
Scholars,  who  can  hold  their  own  in  European  circles. 

This  failure  is  l)ecoming  yearly  more  manifest  at  the  triennial 
Confjresses  of  Oriental  Scholars  held  at  the  dilferent  Capital  citiea 
of  Europe,  nearly  all  of  whieh  I  have  attended. 

If  luiy  post  fallw  vjif  ant,  it  .juiring  Scliolai^ihip,  in  Great  Britain, 
or  the  Colonies,  or  e\  en  in  lirilish  India,  u  Continental  Scholar  has 
to  be  sent  for,  which  wounds  the  amour  jn  ojire  of  the  subjects  of 
Her  Majesty. 

It  occurs  to  the  undersigned,  who,  at  the  close  of  a  long  career 

dedicated  to  the  best  interests  of  British  India,  luis  no  personal 
object  to  .serve,  to  sugfrest,  that  your  Lordsliip  might,  with  advan- 
tage extend  to  young  Scholars  in  Oriental  Languages  and  Indian. 
Archtcologj-,  the  same  encouragement  of  Imperial  iavour,  as  is 
propei  ly  extended  to  the  groat  Engineer,  or  8oldier,  or  Judge,  op 
Administrator;  some  members  of  the  very  distinguished  CivU  and 
Military  Services  might  then  hv.  induced  to  strive  to  maintain  the 
glories  of  thi  cpnfh,  which  produced  Sir  W.  Jones,  Mr.  Col.  Lrouk, 
and  Dr.  H.  H.  WiUon,  and  others  of  a  Inter  date.  At  present  t.tnn 
branch  of  Slmly  i&  neuily  eutiicly  uegkded. 
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The  undersigned  takes  tlie  liberty  of  illustrating  his  argumont  hy 
two  instances:  Mr.  Brian  Hodgson,  still  living  at  tlic  age  uf 
ninety,  and  the  late  fcsir  Henry  Yule;  the  names  of  both  tliese 
Scholars  is  mentioned  with  respect  and  admiration  in  Continental 
cizcles.  In  their  own  country  their  Berrioefl  to  literature  ha^e, 
in  the  first  case,  been  entirely  unacknowledged,  and  in  the  latter, 
M>  tardily,  that  death  soon  accompanied  the  honour.  It  is  tnu  ,  tliat 
they,  and  othrrs  of  the  older  generation,  have  lalxnir'"!  for  tlm 
tcork^M  Make,  and  not  for  the  chance  of  honour,  and  iu  that  they 
have  their  tull,  and  to  them  sujficienty  reward ;  but  the  object  of  the 
State  should  be  to  encourage  others,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  younger 
generation  is  compelled  now  to  enquire,  what  will  pay  beet  in  the 
Lmg  run,  and,  vls  certainly  Oriental  Study  does  not  in  that  sense 
pay,  it  sufferB,  and  the  high  repute  d  the  British  name  suffers  with 
it.  It  is  an  object  of  desire  to  secure  to  the  Briti'^h  name  an  all- 
ronnil  reputation  in  Arts  and  Arms,  and  in  every  branch  of  Human 
S<  iriiee,  esipe(  ially  in  a  bniuch  so  closely  connecte<l  with  the 
Keligion,  customs,  and  culture,  and  welfare,  of  the  great  Indiim. 
l^ation  confided  to  our  charge. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  the  profoundest  respect,  that  I  suggest  to 
yntir  Lordship,  that  year  by  year  a  certain  number  of  honorary 
deeorations  be  resen'ed  to  thof?e,  who  have  ilistinguished  thom«eU'es 
in  the  advance  of  Indian  Languages,  literature,  Aivhfrology,  and 
culture,  whether  Europeans  or  Natives  of  Asia.  Some  meu  return 
to  their  home,  illustrious  as  Soldiers,  or  Statesmen,  or  Judges,  or 
EngineerB;  let  it  be  poesible  that  to  some  it  should  be  permitted 
to  be  honoured  as  Seholaia,  and  possibly  the  fruit  of  their  labours 
will  vorvive  into  the  next  generation,  when  the  achievements  of 
the  other  illustrious  puMic  sen'ants  will  be  forgotten.  It  may 
perhaps  be  argne<l,  that  in  this  respect,  viz.  in  the  enduring  of 
their  reputation  to  future  ages,  tliey  have  their  rewun^l,  and  that 
the  Father  of  Buddhist  research  ami  the  Author  of  the  ' '  Life  of 
Varoo  Paolo  '*  would  gain  no  additional  lustre  from  anything,  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  had  it  in  his  power  to  give,  but 
perhaps  the  Secretary  of  State  himself  might  derive  lionour  from 
the  fact,  that  he  lionoured  those  who  were  deserving  of  honour ;  at 
any  rate,  younger  Scholnr^  wnii1<]  Vm-  encouraged.  There  are  some, 
who  have  uot  attained  such  honours,  thougli  worthy  of  them;  there 
are  others,  who  would  not  care  for  them,  if  offered  fur  their  accept- 
ance ;  but  there  are  others,  who  in  youth  or  middle  life,  with  still 
unexhausted  powers,  might  be  encouraged  to  labour  on  the  prospect 
of  the  fruits  of  their  labour  being  recognised,  and  in  behiJf  of  the 
young  Scholars  now  in  India  I  venture  to  intrude  on  your  Lord- 
ahq>*8  patience.   I  am,  your  Lordship's  obedient  serrant. 

T9 1h$  BifM  BonmurM,  Tk§  8$crdary  of  SiaU  for  India, 

Mia  Q/Im,  Ma/jfi  1892. 
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COPT  OF  EKPLT. 

Sir,  I  am  directed  by  Lord  Cross  to  ru  knowkdjic  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  tlic  27th  ultimo,  and  to  titan k  you  for  tlu-  suggestions 
contained  in  it     to  the  eucouragement  of  Oriental  Scholurship. 

HiB  Loidehip  desirefl  me  to  Bay,  that  your  remarks  will  be  bome 
in  mind,  and  tiiat  a  copy  of  your  letter  'will  be  aent  to  the  Viceroy 
for  his  in&rmation.   1  am,  Sir,  yotus  laithfoUy, 

A.  W.  WlLUAM  WxifN. 

IMa  Office f  Jum  loth  1892. 

The  following  letter  dosed  the  correspondenoe : 

India  Offie$,  JTMUkall, 

5M  August^  1 89 2. 

Bbab  Sib,  Mr.  Wyon's  letter  of  the  icth  June  will  have  in- 
formed jou  that  a  copy  of  your  letter  of  the  27th  May  last  would 
be  referred  to  the  Viceroy. 

A  reply  to  this  reference  has  now  been  received,  and  I  am  desired 
by  Lord  Cross  to  communicate  to  you  the  views  of  His  Excellency 
as  expressed  therein. 

In  regard  to  natives  of  India,  who  may  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  proficiency  in  Oriental  Lanpruap  s,  it  will  be  remembered, 
that  tlie  honorary  titles  of  M.ihamahopddyRya,  and  JShiiinsh-ul- 
Xriama,  have  been  conferred  Hinee  1887;  whilst  the  Order  of  the 
Indian  Empire  contains  the  names  of  a  number  of  gentlemen,  who 
-were  appointed  to  it  in  recognition  oi  their  distinction  in  the  same 
field,  the  policy  of  the  State  being  to  encourage  Oriental  Scholars 
in  their  labours  by  the  grant  of  honorary  distinctions.  I  am,  dear 
Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Tb£ops.  Hastutos. 

Hun,  iSec.  Royal  Aaiatic  Sacidy. 
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M.  £bne8e  RsirAir. 

Wx  bare  lost  one  of  tiie  most  fllttstnons  of  our  Honorary  Ifeniboni 
illnstrioiiB  in  many  ways.  In  this  JwamtH  he  must  chiefly  be  regarded 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  Oriental  Scholar.  But  it  is  right 
to  remark,  that  no  Frenchman  of  this  generation  Burpaf^sed  him  in 
the  frmriniis  rlejranrp  of  his  style ;  never  was  French  prose  80 
musical,  tiowiii":.  ])liant,  and  expressive,  as  undor  his  touch. 

Boin  at  Tixguier,  in  Brittany,  in  the  year  1823,  he  was  intended 
to  be  a  priesty  hut  his  intellect  was  of  too  fine  a  cky  to  be  feabioned 
in  that  mould,  and  be  left  Ibe  Seminary  before  be  was  admitted 
%ty  tht'  priesthood.  Thenceforward  his  life  was  devoted  to  literature 
and  philosophy :  in  1 848  he  obtained  the  Volney-prize  for  an 
K."«8ay  o?i  SMTnitif  L:iTi;itiap'<''» :  in  1R62  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Chair  or  Hebrew  in  the  Colii-i^e  cic  Prance,  but,  owing  to  a  serious 
distiubunce  at  his  tirbt  leetuie,  the  appointment  was  cancelled  by 
Ooyemment;  in  1870,  after  the  fail  of  the  Empire,  be  was 
rebistated;  in  1878  be  was  elected  Member  of  the  Academy;  in 
1885  he  was  Vice-Rector  of  the  Collef^e  de  France,  in  the  precincts 
of  which  he  died  on  the  2nd  of  October,  189 2.  His  place  can 
never  be  filled;  the  monld,  in  which  such  intellects  are  cast,  is 
broken. 

Subjoinetl  is  a  list  of  M.  llenan's  works:  "Vie  de  Jesus,'* 
"Les  Apotres,"  "St.  Paul/*  "Antichrist,**  "Lea  Evangiles  et 
la  Seconde  Generation  Chrdtienne,**  "  Marc  Anrdle  et  la  fin  da 

Monde  Antique,"  "Le  Livre  de  Job,"  "Le  Cantiqne  des  Cantiques,** 
"  L'Ecclesiaste,"  "  Histoire  Generale  des  Langues  Semitiques,'* 
"  Histoire  du  Pcuplo  d'Israel,"  Ktudes  d'Hist<nre  Religieuse," 
*♦  Nonvelles  Etudes  d'Histoire  lltligieu.He,"  "  Averroes  et  I'Aver- 
roiisme,"  "  Essais  de  Morale  et  de  Critique,"  "Melanges  d'Histoire 
et  de  Voyages,"  "  Questions  Contemporaines,"  "  La  jR^forme 
InteUectodle  et  Morale  de  TOrigine  du  Language/*  "Bialogaes 
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riillosopliiques,"  «« Caliban,"  "L'Eau  do  Joiivcnco."  te  Prctre 
de  Nemi,"  "  L'AbbeBse  de  Jouarre,"  "Souvenirs  (rKnfance  et  de 
Jeunosse,'*  '*  Di-^fnin-^  vt  Conf<'rpneps,"  "  L'Avcinr  la  Science,'* 
"Mission  de  i'ln  un  t  ,"  riintV-n  iK  os  d'Angieterre."  The  two 
remaining  volumes  of  his  "  liit?toiru  du  Peuple  d' Israel  "  are  ready 
for  pubUcation,  and  it  vs  understood,  that  be  has  alao  left  aome 
further  reminiscencee,  which  are  not  to  be  published  for  fiye  years. 

As  a  Theolog:ian  and  a  Scholar  ho  leaves,  perhaps,  aomethingr, 
which  we  miixlit  (Icsln-  to  amond,  but  his  modv  of  expression  is 
delightful  and  not  to  be  surpassed ;  his  sunny  ])a^('s  ilhuninate 
any  subject  which  he  t(Mu  In His  scholarly  work,  "  Couipaiativo 
History  of  Semitic  Languages,"  will  not  soon,  if  ever,  be  super- 
seded. His  annual  reports  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Soci4t6 
Aslatiqiie  are  intellectual  treats  ;  if  others  helped  him,  still  the 
conception  of  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Sennticamm  was  his. 
Those,  who  henrd  in  London  ihv  kindly  fat  old  man  deliver  his 
Hi  1  the rt- Lectures,  will  not  ea.sily  forget  the  elfect.  1  had  the 
honour  of  escorting  him  to  the  rooms  of  the  lioyal  Asiatic  Society, 
and  exhibiting  our  manuscripts.  He  had  that  courteous  gentleness, 
and  intelligent  sympathy,  which  is  a  French  speciality.  He  was 
affable  to  the  humblest ;  he  scarcely  ever  contradicted  for  fear  of 
offending.  When  ho  met  a  fallacy,  he  put  himself  forward  to 
refute  it,  comnu-ncinj;,  "  Vous  avez  mille  fois  raison,  mnis,"  and 
then  in  lucid  terms  he  would  so  express  hiinst  lf  as  to  correct 
errors  without  wounding  self-love:  there  was  gentle  play  of 
wit  in  many  vi  his  exprassifmB.  "Hie  Histcare  d'lsrael"  and 
"  Histoire  des  oiiginefl  du  Chrietianism  "  were  his  most  impoitant 
works.  His  life  of  Marcus  Aurelius  resuscitated  into  new  life 
the  forfrottcn  virtues  of  the  Roman  Kmperor.  Thv  Vie  dc  Jesus  " 
will  always  raise  a  difference  of  opinion;  ])irlia]>s  it  is  not 
deserving  either  of  the  very  hi^h  praise,  or  the  severe  con- 
demnation, which  have  been  attached  to  it. 

It  seems  a  privilege  to  have  known  him,  and  Ustened  to  the 
old  man's  eloquence ;  he  has  written  some  pages,  which  will  live 
as  long  as  the  French  Langua^xo  lives.  The  readers,  wlio  under- 
stand the  beauties  of  tlie  Fn  ncli  Language,  will  not  regret  the 
time  spcut  iu  rcadinj?  his  sentences.  Some  of  his  Ideas  are  h'fjacies 
to  a  nevcr-endiug  iuture.  A  publi("  funeral  in  Moutemurtre  m  as 
decreed  to  him  j  funeral  addresses  were  delivered  over  his  remains 
in  the  presence  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  period  in  Paris.  He 
desired  that  the  Inscription  on  his  tomb  should  be  Yeritatcm 
dilexi."  Some  day  his  remains  will  be  transferred  to  the  Pantheon. 

Oetohfr  x6M,  1892. 
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Eaja  RimrDRi  Laia  Uitba. 

This  distingaished  Scholar  was  descended  from  on  ancient  stook, 
the  Kuliu  Xiiynstha,  wlio  rank  in  Bonjral  next  after  the  Brahmanf. 
For  upwards  of  forty  years  he  had  cDntrihuted  to  the  Journal  of 
the  Bcnijal  Asiatic  Society  papers  of  much  interest:  ill  all  114. 
The  following  may  be  mentioned:   "On  Some  Gracco-Boctrian 
Belies  from  lUiral  Findi"  (1862);  "Oa  Gieek  Art  ia  Istdift," 
and  <'0n  Leprosy  in  Ancient  India"  (1875);  '*0n  the  represen- 
tation ol  Fomgners  in  the  Ajanta  frescoes  "  (1878) ;  and  Tarions 
pnprrs  on  Human  Saerificos,  the  use  of  spirituous  drinks,  the  con- 
sumption of  heef,  and  otlier  customs  amon^  the  ancient  people  of 
India,  Anotlier  hrancli  of  antiquarian  researc  h,  to  which  Dr.  Mitra 
devoted  much  attention,  was  the  elucidation  of  Inscriptions,  whether 
00  sUme  or  copper,  and  of  aneient  eoins,  and  his  nnmenras  Kotes 
and  Treatises  on  these  possess  great  historical  Talne.   His  more 
important  works  were :  "  Buddha  Gaya,  the  Hermitage  of  Sakya 
Mnni,"  a  handsome  Monograph  on  that  great  temple ;   **  The 
Anticjuities  of  OHssa,"  in  two  voliinies,  a  work  which  was  the 
ontromi'  of  Hu  Archaeological  mission  to  BhTivanesvnm,  whither 
l>r.  Mitra  was  despatched  by  Government  in  1868-69;  "The 
Indo-Arians,"  prodaced  in  1881  ;  and  "The  Sanskrit  Bnddhist 
literatoze  of  Nipal,"  in  1882.    I)r.  Mitra  was  often  consulted  by 
tHe  Government  in  regard  to  antiquarian  and  Hteniry  matters,  and 
he  was  created  a  Companion  of  the  Indian  Empire  in  1878.   He  was 
alw  a  Fellow  of  the  Calcutta  University,  and  he  wa-?  ;in  TToTKrary 
Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.    He  ren(U'red  au  c->t  ntial 
service  to  Indian  learning  by  striking  out  new  paths  and  new 
methods  of  research,  based  upon  the  examination  of  ancient  local 
pomains*   The  wisdom  of  the  orthodox  Brahmans  was  in  a  large 
measure  a  wisdom  of  words.    Dr.  Mitra  practically  proved  to  his 
coiintrrmen,  that  Scholarship  deals  also  with  things.   His  enidition 
in  Sanskrit  literature  and  philosophy  wotild  have  Bufficeil  to  win 
for  him  a  hijih  place  as  a  pandit  of  the  old  onler,  and  it  secured 
for  him,  in  spite  of  his  new  departures,  the  reKpect  of  that  order. 
But  his  main  work  was  the  investigation  of  the  actual  and  material 
lelios  of  the  past,  rather  than  of  its  Science  and  metaphysics. 
Educated  half  a  century  ago  in  one  of  the  then  few  private  semi- 
naries in  Calcutta*  eondncted  by  a  Hindu  on  Western  lines,  yet 
independent  of  Missionary  inflnencef*,  Bajcndra  Lala  Mitra  entered 
lif"     a  youT^L^  Hindu  of  the  clever  worldly  type,  with  an  abundant 
Btut  k  oi  kiiuw  h^lge,  and  quite  willing  to  push  his  fortunes  by 
means  of  it.    Having  distinguished  himself  in  the  Medical  College, 
he  was  selected  as  one  of  the  fenr  students  who  were  to  be  sent  to 
Europe.  But  his  family,  from  caste-reasons,  objected,  and  he  was 
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diverted  irom  fhe  medical  profeamon.  He  then  began  a  SchoIar^s 
eaieer,  and  was  appointed  Assistant-Secretary  and  Librarian  of  tlio 
Bengal  Aeiatic  Society.    Before  he  bad  reached  middle  life  he  had 

mastered,  in  addition  to  English  and  the  Vornrtonlars  <if  India, 
BanBkrit,  Persian,  and  Latin,  with  a  working  iiocilitj  in  IVeuch, 
German,  and  Greek. 

When  the  Beiigiil  Government  determined  to  provide  more 
teriouslj  for  tbe  education  of  8tato-Waid8,  or  orphan  landholders 
and  nobles  placed  by  law  under  its  care,  Kajendra  Lula  Mitra 
was  appointed  Director  of  the  Court  of  Wards  College  in  Calcutta. 
In  this  congenial  position  he  pasfsed  many  years,  branching  out 
into  various  forms  of  public  activity,  as  a  municipal  commissioner 
of  Calcutta,  critical  in  temper  and  caustic  of  speech,  as  an  active 
member  of  the  goTening  body  of  the  UniTenitjr*  ft&d  as  a  wise 
and  honoured  Imder  of  the  Native  Landholders  Association  in 
Bengal. 

The  labours  by  which  he  will  be  remembered,  however,  were 
of  a  (litten  lit  clas??.  In  the  maturity  of  his  knowledge  he  formed 
the  (lesi<;n  of  bringing  the  mas^<  of  writings  about  aucieut  and 
mediievul  India  tu  the  louchi^tone  o£  the  existing  material  remains. 
He  explored  step  by  step  the  sacred  sites  of  the  Hindu  in  Bengal 
and  Orissa,  gaining  admission  as  a  pandit  to  their  innermost 
recesses,  and  producing,  with  the  aid  of  the  skilled  draughtsmen 
and  photography  of  the  Surveyor-General's  Office  in  Calcutta,  a 
useful  rerord  of  their  now  fading  Inscriptions  and  cruiubling 
temples  and  gods.  His  "  History  of  the  Antifjuities  of  Orissa" 
Would  alone  have  raised  Liui  to  a  very  high  rank  among  native 
Scholars,  second  only  te  those  who,  like  Bhagvan  Lai  Indrajl, 
had  acqitired  the  methods  of  historical  criticism.  But  that  work 
forms  only  one  of  fifty-five  separate  publications,  which  issued 
from  his  unwearied  pen  in  Kni:lish,  Sanskrit,  or  Bengali.  As  will 
be  seen  from  the  printed  list  of  those  of  his  works  in  our  Library, 
he  edited  un  important  Buddhist  Text,  the  *'l>alita  Vistara,'* 
and  translated  a  few  pages  of  it,  and  began  to  edit  the  "Prajfia 
Fiiramita,"  another  of  tiie  standaid-books  of  the  Nipali  Buddhisto. 
These  works,  though  by  no  means  perfect,  were  the  fruit  of  much 
labour;  they  have  made  the  general  contents  of  those  books 
accessible  to  Scholar<(,  and  will  have  prepared  the  way  for  the 
future  editor  of  critical  editions.  Scarcely  less  important  was 
the  search  for  ancient  Sanskrit  manuscripts,  which  he  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Govemment  throughout  Bengal,  from 
the  Himalayas  to  the  Sea,  a  task  undertaken  just  in  time  to  rescue 
many  invaluable  documente,  and  to  secure  a  Tast  treasure-trove 
from  antiquity. 

Novmhtr  1891. 
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Bbiak  Hoitohtof  Hobmov,  F.K.8., 

Corresponding  Member  of  FrMieh  InstHote,  Chertlier  of  the  Legion  ol  Honour, 
uidki0B«ad0iitat«lMOoiirtof  KipU,  Britiah  In&i. 

He  wri^  l  om  ;it  Lower  Bf  rch,  near  Macclesfield,  Feb  ist,  1800, 
the  eldest  sou  <4  ]\nnn  HoJiiisoii,  Banker,  of  that  city,  by  Katliarino, 
daughter  of  \\  illuim.  Huugtiton,  of  Manchester  and  iNcwton  l  urk, 
I^anucaBhiie.  Educated  at  the  Grammar  Behool  of  Macdeefield,  and 
the  achool  of  Br.  Delafowe  at  Bichmond,  and  at  the  East  India 
C<  >llege»  Haileybury,  he  entered  the  India  Civil  Service  in  1 8 1 8 ; 
he  became  Assistant  to  the  Commission  of  Kumaon,  North- West 
Prorinees,  in  1819,  nn*l  Secretary  to  the  Kesidont  of  Nipal  in  1820, 
■which  post  lie  occupied  until  1  Hzo  ;  he  wui*  Utlieiating  Resident  for 
two  years,  and  in  1833  was  couUrmed  in  that  post,  which  he  held 
until  December,  1S43,  when  he  was  superseded,  and  returned  to 
England  in  1844,  eventually  taking  his  pension  and  resigning  the 
8ervic>e.  Thus  he  had  completed  his  service,  and  residence,  of 
twenty-five  years,  and  twenty-three  of  those  years  in  the  inde- 
pendent Kingdom  of  Nipal,  into  which  no  Europenn,  pave  the  Stall" 
t»f  the  Residency,  was  allowed  to  penetrate.  He  did  not  many 
until  aftt^r  he  hu*i  left  the  Service. 

Thrown  thus  very  much  on  his  own  resources  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  Study  of  the  Religion,  Language,  literoture,  Ethnolo^,  and 
Zoology  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nip&l,  and  the  then  totally  unknown 
Rej^ion  of  Tibet,  which  forms  part  of  the  Empire  of  China.  In 
1845,  after  an  absence  of  a  year-and-a-half  in  England,  he  n  turned, 
a»  a  private  indivi(hial,  to  India  to  continue  his  scientific  rcseaix^hes, 
and  settled  at  Darjdiiig  in  the  Himalaya,  within  the  limits  of 
Hritish  India,  but  on  the  frontier.  AVith  the  exception  of  an  in* 
terval  of  one  year  in  England  he  resided  there  until  1858,  when 
be  finally  left  India  after  a  residence  of  thirty^seTen  years.  These 
farts  have  been  stated  in  detail,  that  a  right  appreciation  of  Mr, 
Hodpsnn's  experience  may  be  formed  :  he  puhlislied  a  series  of 
TiHjre  than  170  Mono^rraphs  in  tlie  Journal  of  the  Jhniral  Asiatic 
Society,  and  other  periodicals,  betweeu  1824  and  1857,  ^^^*  result 
of  personal  inquiry,  and  based  on  original  material.  Of  the  rest  of 
India  he  knew  nothing,  except  from  hearsay,  or  the  study  of  books. 

It  is  outride  the  sphere  of  this  Society  to  touch  upon  his  official 
life  as  Kesident  of  Nipil|  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  his 
contHhutiotiH  to  Zoology.  I  restrict  myself  t<i  his  contributions 
to  linguistic,  ethnic,  and  Keli^'ious,  knowledge,  which  rank 
union^  the  highest.  lie  was  indeed  a  laiMJOicr  in  a  viri;in-soil, 
and  he  had  the  advantages  of  a  high  othc-ial  pohitiou  duriug 
bis  first  period,  and  of  learned  leisure  in  his  second.  His  life  in 
fall  detail  is  now  heing  written  by  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
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Biofijrapiu'rs  of  the  time,  Sir  "William  Jl  imtcr.  There  is  ouly  f^pace 
in  oiir  pages  for  a  mere  concise  indication,  rather  than  description, 
of  the  lesolt  of  his  lahoun.  To  secure  aectmcy  I  (juote  the  words 
of  one,  who  had  the  best  oppottQiiity  of  being  informed:  **Bumouf 
"  well  described  Brian  Hodgson  as  the  'founder  of  the  true  study 
*'  of  Budilliism.'  To  him  the  world  ill  owes  the  matcnals  for  a 
*'  knowled^'i'  of  tbu  great  proselytizmg  Faith,  which  wa**  the  one 
**  civilizing  inliuence  in  Central  Asia.  As  early  as  1824  the  ardent 
"  young  student  announced  the  discovery  of  the  ancient  Buddhist 
"  Vritings  in  Xipal.  At  his  own  expense  he  had  over  400 
**  manuscripts  copied  in  his  Himal&yan  retreat,  and  distributed  to 
*'  the  learned  Societies  of  Europe.  In  1835  the  Grand  Lama  of 
**  Tibet,  stirred  by  Hodgson's  splendid  example,  presented  to  him 
**  complete  copies  of  the  two  great  cyclopaedias  of  the  Northern 
**  Buddhist  literature  and  Religion,  the  Kahgyur  and  Staugyur, 
"  printed  in  1751  on  fine  Tibettm  paper.  Each  set  oompiised  334 
'*  TolunieB,  and  Hodgson,  with  his  usual  munificence,  gave  one  to 

the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  and  the  other  to  the  East  India 
**  Company.  Tliey  arc  unique  in  Europe.  The  Russian  Govem- 
*•  ment  lately  ])aid  £2000  for  a  co])y  of  one-lialf  the  series.  At  the 
**  same  time  he  was  niTiassinfj  a  com])lete  colleetiou  of  Himalayan 
**  animals.  To  the  iiriLish  Museum  alone  he  presented  more  than 
"  10,000  zoological  specimens  (which  have  attained  the  honour  of 

separate  oatalogues),  and  there  is  scarcely  a  national  museum,  in 
"  Europe  which  has  not  some  token  of  his  splendid  mimificence." 

A  bare  enumeration  of  his  writinjis  dnrinp:  the  seventy  yenrs 
**  of  labour,  since  Ids  discoveries  in  would  occupy  a  column 

**  of  The  Times.    Philology  and  BuddhiMn  formed  the  staple  work 

of  his  life  \  but  he  published  123  aiticles  on  zoological  subjects 
«  alone.  Every  mark  of  distinction,  which  the  learned  Societies  of 
«  Europe  could  give,  was  showered  upon  him.  The  last  thirty 
*'  years  of  his  life  he  sjieut  in  a  delifrhtfiil  home  in  Gloucestershire. 
**  In  spite  of  bad  accidents,  he  hunted  with  two  packs  of  liounds 
**  till  between  sixty  and  seventy.  He  was  a  man  of  noble  prcf^enee, 
*'  and  of  singular  refinement  of  teatures.  The  marble  busts  of  him 
**  in  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society,  and  in  the  Asiatic  Society  of 

Bengal,  are  among  the  handsomest  in  their  possession.  FiT^e 
**  years  ago,  when  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  too  tardy  degree  of 
"  D.C.L,,  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine,  the  whole  Sheldonian  rang 
"  with  welcome  to  the  beautiful  white-haired  Scholar,  who  had 
**  come  forth  from  a  bygone  world." 

Another  suhject,  which  he  made  his  own,  was  the  duty  of 
educating  the  people  of  India  in  their  own  Vernacular.  When  I 
entered  the  Service,  in  1842,  there  were  three  parties:  the 
Oriental  party,  which  insisted  on  the  cultivation  of  the  dead 
learned  Languages  of  India ;  the  English  party,  which  insisted  on 
making  the  English  Language  the  vehicle  of  instruction.  Hepre- 
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Fonting  the  tliinl  party,  in  1837  llodir.'jon  arj^ued  with  po'A-rr 
for  the  pro-cminenct:  of  the  Vernacular  o£  each  Province,  aiKi  this 
policy  was  with  some  hesitation  adopted;  and  half  a  century's 
experience  bae  cenfirmed  the  wisdom  of  the  new  deportnie  tlius 
nuuie.  Mr.  Hodgaoa*8  letters  were  paUidied  in  a  eoUeotiTe  form 
in  1837, 

In  1 8 4. 1  appeared  his  "Literature  and  Relipion  of  the  Buddhists 
of  the  2sorlh,'-  and  '*  The  Aborigines  of  India"  in  1847. 

1  again  nuotc  a  competent  authority :  "  How  these  writinj^ 
**  were,  and  are,  appreciated  hy  the  most  competent  judges,  may 

best  be  shown  1^  a  reference,  to  what  has  been  said  of  them 

by  Dr.  Hooker  in  the  Preface  to  his  Himalayan  Journals ; 
"  by  Eugene  Bumouf  in  his  Introduction  to  his  ^History  of 
**  Buddhism,'  dediciited  to  Mr.  Hufl^rson;  by  St.  Hilaire  in  his 
"  *  Life  of  Buddha ' ;  by  Adi'um  llegnier  in  the  *  lleyiic  (b's 
**  deux  Mondes/ February,  March,  i860;  by  Max  Miillcr  in  hi!i 
"  Turauiitu  Chapter  of  Bunsen's  *  Egypt' ;  and  by  Csomo  de  Coros 
<«  in  the  Bengal  Asiatie  Society's  JonniaL'' 

Some  of  lus  writings  have  been  brought  together  in  a  collectiTe 
lorm  for  Gonyenience  of  reference. 

(t)  Selections  from  the  Kocords  of  the  GoTemmout  of  India. 

No.  xxvii.  in  i  857. 
(z)  Eivjiiys  on  the  Languages,  Literature,  and  Keligion  of  xS'ipal 

and  Tibet   Triibner:  London.  1874. 
(3)  Miscellaneous  Essays  relating  to  Indian  Subjects.  Two 

▼ols.  Trubnei^s  Onentai  Series.  t88o. 

It  may  '^rsff  1y  1j€  stated,  that  no  one  would  presume  to  write 
on  tlie  subjitt'^,  covered  by  these  volumes,  without  consultini? 
them.     They  could  uot  be  described  as  light  literature,  to  be 
casually  rcail,  bitt  they  supply  the  solid  Imoks,  on  which  the 
foundation  ol  our  linguistic,  ethnic,  and  ethical  knowledge  of 
these  Regions  are  based.    I  am,  myself,  most  deeply  indebted  to 
them.    It  has  been  asserted  by  some,  that  Mr.  ilixlgson  was  nr^t 
an     original  discoverer":  if  he  were  not,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  define  what  is  the  meaning  of  those  two  woitls,  for  no  one 
can  get  behind  the  communications  made  from  the  field  by  Air. 
Hod^n ;  the  infonnati<m  supplied  to  us  was  gathered  from  the 
lips  of  men,  preriuusly  inaccessible  to  the  Scholar,  and  during 
3ir.  Hodgson's  long  residence  in  their  midst.     His  sympathetic 
manner,  and  kind  and  conlial  treatment  of  barbarous  tribes, 
enabled  him  to  tap  sources  of  linguistic  knowh«]G;e  absolutely 
fseah*d  to  the  European  Scholar  on  his  hasty  tour  throuirh  India, 
and  iguunmt  of  the  Vernaculars.    Learned  leisure  is  unknowTi  to 
the  hard-worked  Indian  olHcial.   I  can  truly  say,  that  in  all  my 
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Borne  may  have  desired  to  do  the  same  work  in  different  parts 
of  tiie  world,  Irai  were  eat  off  early  in  their  career  by  disease  or 
death ;  others,  equally  desirous,  may  not  have  had  the  opportunity 
or  leiaore;  no  doubt  Mr.  Hodgson's  official  poeitioii  greatly  helped 

him. 

On  the  fith  Fob.,  1844,  there  wtis  a  special  meetinix  of  tlio 
Asiatic  Society  of  Beujjcal,  to  welcome  their  corrcspomieut  from 
Nipal,  known  to  most  of  those  present  by  name  only ;  it  was 
desired  to  express  the  sentiments  of  the  Bociety  to  their  valued 
and  talented  associate,  who  whs  to  embark  that  evcninp;  for 
England.  The  word  old"  was  applied  to  him  in  the  Official 
Report  of  that  period :  ho  lived  more  than  half  a  ceutur}-  after 
that  meeting.  I  had  the  ])rivilo{:('  in  niy  youth  of  being  presint, 
and  then  saw  my  honoured  friend  for  the  first  time.  I  find  an 
entry  in  my  journal  to  that  effect:  by  onanxmous  Toto  of  the 
Society  it  was  determined  to  have  a  bust  in  their  room,  and  a 
copy  of  that  bust  was,  forty  years  later,  entrusted  to  me  by 
Mrs.  Hodgson  to  place  in  the  rooms  of  the  Iloyal  Asiatic  Socie^ 
of  Great  Britain. 

England  is  chary  of  the  honours  conferred  on  Englishmen  for 
peaceful  and  scientific  services.  I  enumerate  such  honoui-s  as  he 
leceived: 

(1)  He  was  in  1832  (sixty -two  years  ago)  elec  ted  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  ZooIoi^mi  al  Society  of  London^  and  received 
their  silver  medal  in  1859. 

(2)  He  was  in  the  same  year  made  Correfsponding  ^lenihrr  of 
the  Iloyal  Asiatic  Society,  tmd  lattr  on  wais  one  of  the 
Tice-presidents. 

(3)  He  was  elected  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Acadrany  of 
Science,  Turin,  in  1834. 

(4)  He  received  the  gold  raedtd  from  the  SornL^/*  Asiatique  of 

Paris,  and  was  made  Chevalier  of  the  Xiegion  of  Honour 
in  1838. 

(5)  He  was  elected  in  1845  Honorary  Member  of  the  Xatumi 
History  Society  of  Manchester  and  Frankfort. 

(6)  He  was  made  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Ethnological  Society, 
London,  in  1 846. 

(7)  He  was  elected  Corresponding  Mrmher  of  the  Institute  of 
France  in  the  Department  of  Is'atuial  ^cionce^  and  in  tho 
l>epartment  des  Belles  Lettres  in  1850. 

(8)  He  was  elected  Honorary  Member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal  in  1855. 

(9)  He  was  elected  Honorary  Member  of  tiie  American  Oriental 

Society,  New  York,  in  1858. 
(10)  He  was  eleete^l  Honorary  Member  of  the  German  Oriental 
Society,  Leipzig,  in  18&2. 
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(i  i)  He  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Koyal  Sncioty  in  1877. 

(12)  He  w^  elected  D.C.L.  oi  the  Uuivemty  of  Oxford  in  1889. 

On  the  oocadon  of  a  great  trinmpli  in  the  streets  ol  Borne  in 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  the  husts  of  all  the  great 

Eomans  of  the  precrfling  forty  years  were  carried  in  processioni 
but  tlu-  thoiii;hts  of  the  people  are  described  by  a  contemporary 
bistoriiiQ  as  going  bat  k  to  the  memory  of  Brutus,  "  because  hs 
was  not  there"  So,  in  looking  down  the  list  of  Indian  decorations, 
worn  80  worthily  by  those,  who  have  contributed  to  onr  knowledge 
ol  Indian  wisdom  and  the  great  Indian  Nation,  sneh  as  Sir  Walter 
£]liot.  Sir  Henry  Yule,  Sir  George  Campbell,  Sir  Richard  Temple, 
Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  and  Sir  William  Hunter,  a  feeling  of  wonder 
comes  over  those,  who  know  what  he  did,  to  think  that  the  name 
of  Brian  Hodjrson  is  absent ;  honoured  hy  the  French  Nation, 
ignored  by  his  own  Government  I  It  is  a  comfort  to  reflect  on 
the  wise  remark  of  Mettemioh  at  .the  Congress  of  Vienna,  18 14, 
who,  when  he  saw  the  Ambassador  of  England,  Lord  Castlereagh, 
standing  undeconited  in  the  midst  of  the  representatives  of 
Continental  Powers,  covered  with  decorations,  remarke<l,  **  le 
moin^  dcoim-e,  le  plus  distinguee."  At  any  rate,  the  Royal 
Asiatic  So<  ioty  did  its  duty,  for  ten  years  ago,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  JSir  Bartle  Frere,  on  my  motion,  the  Council 
memorialized  Lord  liipon,  then  Viceroy,  to  confer  upon  Brian 
Hodg^n  the  same  honour  so  worthily  conferred  on  Walter  Elliot ; 
bat  nothing  came  of  it.  Perhaps  to  have  been  publicly  called 
the  "founder  of  the  true  study  of  Buddhism  "  by  such  a  Scholar 
as  Eugene  Bnmouf,  in  a  greater  honour  than  any,  which  the 
India  Office  could  have  coiifcrrcil. 

After  his  final  return  to  England  he  lived  a  quiet  and  happy 
life  of  thirty*- rix  years :  having  had  the  misfortune  of  losing  his 
wife,  the  dang^ter  of  General  Alexander  Scott,  in  1868,  he 
ramarried  in  1869,  the  daughter  of  C.  C.  Townsend,  Esq.,  of 
Derry,  County  Ccnrk.  The  society  of  this  sweet  and  charming 
lady  a<M»  {l  to  the  attractions  of  his  dmiu  stic  circle,  and  his  genial 
hospitality,  arid  lu  r  care  and  devotion  accompanied  him  to  his 
last  hour.  By  me  personally,  the  society  of  thetHj  two  valued 
friends  was  fully  appreciated,  and  it  so  happened,  that  when  1 
oslled  on  the  soth  of  May,  1894  (Sunday),  to  welcome  them 
bach  to  England,  according  to  my  custom  of  many  years,  I  foimd 
that  Vr.  Hodgson  was  slightly  indi^poseil,  and  his  medical  adviser 
was  opposed  to  visits  being  paid.  On  tlie  ^Vidnesday  following 
he  parsed  quietly  away,  and  within  a  few  hours  alter  tlu'  event 
I  stood  by  his  bedside,  and  gazed,  with  eorrow  and  admiration, 
on  his  noble  features. 

S^pathetic  notioes  of  this  great  Scholar  have  appeared  in 
foreign  periodicals.    At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Academy  of 
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luscripliuus  mid  Belles  Lcttres  at  Paris,  the  usuiil  culogium  was 
passed  on  nsceiviug  the  news  of  the  death  of  their  oldest  corro- 
■ponding  Member.   We  shall  noTer  see  hu  like  again. 

Augutt  ^th,  1894. 


Sj£  lilCHA&D  EUKXON. 

It  18  with  sorrow  that  we  record  the  disappearance  from  the  list 

of  our  AI(  nib<  rs  of  a  name  well-known  to  alL  The  Society  has 
lost  a  remurkublc  personality,  aud  many  of  a  prood  fi-iend.  Sir 
Kiohard  Buiton  was  but  a  few  dnys  yomij^cr  thau  the  friend, 
whose  sad  task  it  is  to  pen  his  obituary  notice.  He  was  l>ora 
March  19,  1821,  at  Barham  House,  Herts,  the  son  of  a  British 
officer  of  a  Westmoreland  family,  who  had  for  two  generatioiis 
migrated  to  Ireland,  He  spent  many  of  his  boyish  years  on  the 
Continent,  and  thus  developed  his  luiguistic  gifts.  In  1840  he 
wa«^  entered  at  Trinity  Cnllcsre,  O.xfonl,  and  kept  sonu-  term*:,  Lut 
the  collegiate  atmospliere  did  not  suit  his  tempertimeut,  and  in 
1842  he  sjiiled  for  Imiia  as  a  Milit^try  Cadet,  was  posted  in 
October  of  the  same  year  as  an  ensign  of  the  i8th  Kegimeut 
Bombay  Ifatire  Jn^EUitr^,  and  joined  it  at  Banda.  He  soon 
mastered  the  Hin<lustani  language,  and  published  Grammatical 
Notes  rather  than  Grammars  in  Pastu  and  Baluchi,  and  in  his 
History  of  Sindh  (1851)  he  supplies  a  Vix-sditilriry  spoken  by  the 
Bidi,  African  labourers,  who  resort  to  India  to  tind  miployment 
on  the  steamers :  in  those  days  notliing  was  known  of  the 
mysterious  country  of  East  Afnca^  which  Burton  himself  was 
destined  to  reireal  to  the  world. 

Until  in  1872  he  settled  down  (as  far  as  Burton  coold  settle 
down  anywhere)  as  British  t'r'ii>ui  at  Trieste,  the  thirty  years 
that  ela]ised  after  lii-^  l.mt.ling  in  India  was  one  nnintemipted  series 
of  ex])lori!ii:  <>xpeflil mas,  and  charming  dt-x  riptive  volumes.  At  a 
public  uieeliug  ^onic  years  ago,  I  i|Uoted  a  famous  line  of  Virgil  to 
him,  as  descriptive  of  him : 

Qu»  legio  in  tenis  vestri  non  plena  laborisP 

In  1 85  I  he  published  ]m  volunu'  on  Sin<lh,  aud  in  the  same  year 
a  volume  on  '*  Goa  antl  the  iilue  Mountains."  In  1852  lu>  made 
his  way  to  Mekka  aud  Medina  in  Arabia  in  the  disguise  of  a 
Mahometan;  in  1854,  in  disguise,  he  penetrated  into  Somali-land^ 
on  the  Kastt  ni  tloor  of  Alrim,  and  worked  his  way  to  Hanir. 
The  volume  of  Footsteps  in  East  Africa  "  was  published  in  1856. 
In  June,  1857,  under  the  nuspiees  of  the  Koyal  Geographical 
bociety,  with  hm  companion  Speke,  he  left  Zanzibar  on  his 
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memoraMe  expe<lition,  which  eventuated  in  the  discovery  ol 
Lakes  Tanganyika  and  Yictoria  2Cjauza.  Tlii8  was  one  of.  the 
most  notable  expeditions  into  Airioa :  it  took  plaoe  before  LiTing- 
etone  had  appeared  on  the  field,  and  long  heforc  the  name  of  Henry 
Stanley  had  been  heard  of.  He  received,  in  1859,  the  Gold 
Medal  of  tho  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  establiBhed  a 
reputation,  which  vwn  never  be  for'jrotten. 

In  18O0  he  visiLrd  the  Halt  Luke  City,  in  Xorth  America,  and 
wrote  hiA  City  of  the  Saints."  In  1801  he  married,  and  took 
Ilia  bride  to  the  Island  of  Fernando  Po»  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  where  he  had  been  appointed  Consul.  During  bis  three 
years'  stay,  he  eiiplored  the  coast  Ee^Ion  of  the  Bay  of  Biafea, 
and  went  on  a  Mission  to  the  King  of  Daliomey,  recording  his  pro- 
ceeding;»  in  two  se])arate  volumes.  In  1865  he  went  Jiritish 
Con!?nl  to  Sao  Paiilo  in  the  Brazils  in  South  America,  and  accord- 
ing u>  hifi  wont  he  explored  that  Empire,  crossed  the  Continent 
to  Chili  and  Pent,  retimed  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and 
pnbtished  a  Tolnme,  ''The Highlands  of  Brazil,"  1869. 

He  was  transferred  from  the  Brazils  to  Damascus  in  that 
year,  and  made  nn  ex})l(>ration  of  Syria,  In  1871  he  visited  the 
Island  of  Ice  land,  and  published  an  elaborate  work  in  1872,  after 
wliich  lie  sub.sided  into  the  Consulate  nt  Trieste.  Something, 
however,  of  the  old  spirit  clung  to  him  after  he  had  completed 
his  half-century,  for  in  1876  and  1877  he  explored  the  gold  mines 
in  Ifidian,  pnbUshing  two  Tolumes,  and  in  1882  he  made  an 
expedition  into  the  interior  of  the  Gold  coast  in  Western  Africa 
to  prospect  mines,  and  to  publish  the  account  for  the  benefit  ol 
others,  for  he  seems  ncvf  r  personallv  to  have  reaped  any  advantage 
from  his  labours,  labours  which  at  iat>t  broke  down  his  hanly 
constitution. 

The  old  globe4rotter's  persmbnlations  had  come  to  an  end: 
many  of  his  friends  imagined  that  he  was  entitled  to  some 
BolaUnm  in  his  old  age,  some  way  made  for  the  veteran 
explorer  to  spend  his  last  y(*ars  at  home  in  the  midst  of  his 
friends.  He  ^v!^s  made  a  k.c.m.g.  in  1886,  and  jot  his  nose  was 
kept  to  the  grmding-stone  at  Trieste.  He  had  no  friends  at  Court, 
and  had  got  hopelessly  out  of  the  groove  of  Service-Pensions.  2^o 
tales  of  blood  disfigure  the  narratlTes  of  his  explorations :  on  his 
doUh-bed  he  conld  have  recalled  to  his  recollection  no  lives  of  poor 
Africans  or  Asiatics  taken  away  by  his  order,  no  Tillages  in  any 
part  of  the  world  plundered:  we  have  since  1870  entered  into  a 
new  Epoch  of  African  exploration,  and  the  tract  of  the  E\-]>l(.rer 
is  now  marked  bv  )>lood,  cruelty,  and  discredit  to  the  Euglis^th 
Dame :  of  such  things  Burton,  and  his  contemporaries  Speke  and 
Grant,  were  incapable,  and  there  are  some  of  the  younger 
TrsT^eiB  also,  who  have  brought  home  dean  hands,  and  un- 
sullied reputations.     Some  have  not 
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Idleness  with  Burton  meant  unhappiness,  and  when  not  engaged 
m  exploration,  his  facile  pen,  and  his  fertile  hraia,  were  engaged  in 
translation:  he  has  left  two  monumental  works,  a  translation  of 
the  Poem  of  the  Portuguese  Poet,  Camoens,  with  important  Notes, 
and  a  literal  translation  of  a  complete  copy  of  the  **  Arabian 
Kights'  Entert^iinmcnt,"  from  tm  Anibic  uncastigated  manuscript. 
Some  mvt,j  perhaps  be  of  opinion,  tbat  many  pages  restored  by  tbe 
conscientious  hand  of  Burton,  might  well  hare  remained  in  their 
obscnrity,  to  which  the  eaiiy  translators  had  consigned  them ;  for 
many  of  the  most  pleasant  stories,  and  some  of  the  most  amiable 
characters,  are  disfigured  by  disgnstinf;  details,  which  totally 
destroy  the  charm  of  those  most  chnrTiiiiitr  romances.  Many  other 
memoirs  and  papers  came  from  his  liiisy  and  aeeomplinhed  pen  :  if 
(|uaiut,  still  learned;  if  untenable  in  ibe  eyes  of  more  cautious 
eritica,  still  ingenious  and  scholarly,  indicating  an  amomit  of 
wide  ohaervation  attained  hy  few  others,  and  a  stove  of  acquired 
knowledge,  which  mnst  he  envied  by  all. 

Jifurmd  of  ik»  Jtoj^ai  Atiatic  Sometif,  1890. 


WnKUic  Sijnnra  Yaxol 

The  annual  Pvcport  was  passing;  throuirh  the  Press,  and  the  shcet?i 
were  in  the  diUereut  stages  of  lirst-proof  slips,  and  second-proof 
pages,  some  Sections  in  manuscript  had  to  be  inscrt^id,  and  one 
Seetion  had  not  apparently  receiTed  the  final  touches,  when  on 
Sunday  evening,  June  2l8t,  the  kind*hearted  and  accomplished 
compiler  of  the  Beport  was  suddenly  called  away  to  his  last  rest. 

"  c  STille  pap:ine 
**  Cadde  la  stanca  man ! 

A  special  meeting  was  held  of  the  Council  on  the  26th  instant, 

and  the  following  minute  was  recorded : 

**  The  Council  has  received  with  the  greatest  regret  the  news  of 
**  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Sandys  AVrIj;lit  Yaux,  their  valued 
"  Secretary.  He  has  held  office  for  nearly  ten  years :  he  found 
**  the  affairs  of  the  Society  in  a  depressed  stat<*,  and  by  his  eiierj?y 
**  and  devotion  he  has  increased  the  number  of  members,  doubled 
"  the  sise  of  the  Journal,  and  raised  the  financial  state  of  the 

Society  to  great  prosperity.  IT  is  Annual  Reports  have  obtained 
**  a  veiy  great  reputation.  The  Council  dej)lores  the  loss  of  a 
*'  faithful  servant,  and  many  Meinbprs  of  the  Council  have  lost  in 
*'  Mr.  Vaux  a  valued  and  honour*  (i  irRiid,  as  his  clicerful  manners, 
"  his  conciliating  character,  and  his  wide  stock  of  knowledge,  wer» 
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snch  as  could  not  fail  to  attract  to  him  all,  with  whom  he  came 
**  into  contact'* 

The  ConneU  farther  directed  that  a  oopy  of  this  miinite  should 
he  attached  to  this  AniraaL  Beport,  the  last  of  the  nine  Reports 
piepaied  by  their  lamented  friend. 

On  me  the  sad  task  has  do  vol  v(  1  of  gathenno"  together  the 
frajrmenta  left  in  his  desk,  -itkI  ofiri  yin^'  thorn  through  the  Press. 
I  feel  that  some  further  additions  or  t incinlations  might  have 
suggested  themselves  to  the  compiler  on  a  sec  oud  perusal,  but  I 
have  not  ventured  to  make  them :  I  disoharge  my  sad  duty  to  the 
belt  of  my  ability,  and  witii  the  deepest  regret. 

Bebita  spargens  lacryma  favillam  vatis  amici/' 

Lmim^  Jmi0  a6<A»  1885. 


Bishop  Caidwxlk. 

The  name  of  Bishop  Caldwell,  of  Tinnevelly,  in  South  India,  has 
been  n-nioved  by  death  from  the  list  of  onr  Honorary  Membei's. 
He  waii  78  years  of  age.  He  went  out  to  India  as  the  member  of 
a  Nonconformist  body,  but  he  passed  into  the  Church  of  England, 
and  was  lor  many  yean  Bishop  of  the  Mission  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  He  died  at  Edyengddi,  the  head- 
^uuters  cf  his  District.  He  was  highly  esteemed  and  beloved  by 
hi"  flof'k,  and  «ome  influential  Mahometans  laid  flowers  on  his 
Coffin  548  a  tribute  of  respeet.  He  was  well- known  in  Enirhmd,  and 
th»  compiler  of  this  notice  had  the  pleasure  of  his  friendship. 

It  is,  however,  as  the  investigator  of  the  Soath  Indian  family  of 
Languages,  that  Biahop  Caldwell  was  most  widely-known.  His 
'*  Comparattye  Oiammar  of  the  Bra  vidian  family,  originally  pub- 
lished in  1856,  was  a  revelation  to  Western  Philologers;  and  it 
remains,  in  the  form  of  a  feoond  cflition  (1875),  the  standard- 
authority  on  the  sul)j«'et,  withont  a  rival  or  u  successor.  Dr. 
Caldwell's  intimate  personal  awiuaintance  with  the  people  and  tlieir 
Dialects,  his  patient  study  of  their  past,  as  proved  by  his  "  History 
of  Tinoerelly"  and  "The  Tinnevelly  Shanars,"  and  the  strong 
Religions  oonvictions,  which  made  pursuits,  that  to  another  man 
would  have  been  the  rohixations  of  a  busy  life,  with  him  a  serious 
and  unremitted  duty,  enabled  him  to  aroiimulMte  a  mass  of  cnrefully 
veritie<l  and  original  materials,  sucli  as  no  other  Kun)]K  an  S<  holar 
has  ever  Rmftsf»od  in  India.  There  are  p<>iuts,  lor  example,  with 
reference  to  the  proportion  of  aboriginal  words  in  the  mo<lem 
Indian  YemacnlarB,  in  regard  to  which  his  conclusions  have  been 
modified  hy  sabeequent  research.  But  his    Comparative  Grammar 
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of  the  Dravidian,  or  South  Indian,  family  of  Lani^ages  "  will  ever 
stand  forth  as  one  of  the  monumental  works  of  the  age.  Scarcely 
less  mteresting^,  although  on  a  different  scale,  were  his  contributions 
during  many  years  to  the  Indian  Antiquary^  and  the  series  of 
Sanskrit  manuscripts,  which  he  brought  to  light  in  Southern  India, 
and  rendered  availablo  to  Western  Scholarship.  But  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  branch  of  his  untiring  laboui*s,  lie  was  in«pirp<l  with 
the  belief,  that  he  was  «loing  true  Missiomiry  wervice.  The  literary 
work,  to  whieli  he  himself  looked  hack  with  greatest  satisfaction, 
was  the  part  which  he  took  during  eleyen  yean  in  the  leyision  of 
the  Tamil  Bible,  and,  when  that  l<mg  laoonr  was  ended,  in  the 
rsTision  of  the  Tamil  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 


CoLoinn  Jakes  OmLsr, 

One  of  the  oldest  officers  of  the  Bengal  Amiv.  rmd  a  tried  and 
HOund  Oriental  i5(  h<jlar,  died  in  his  ninetieth  year  lu  the  iiionth  of 
November.  He  was  bom  at  Limerick  June  2i«t,  1800.  niid  wvwi 
to  India  in  181 9.  In  1822  a  Degree  of  Honour  for  extraordmiuy 
proficiency  in  the  Arabic  Language,  and  hi<;h  proficiency  in  the 
Persian  and  Urdu  Languages,  was  conferred  upon  him  by  tiie 
College  of  Fort  William.  In  1S24  he  became  Assistant  Professor 
of  the  Sanskrit,  Marathi,  ot:  !  li  iriiiali,  Lftnjninires  :  in  1825  ho 
hefame  I'rotessor :  for  a  short  time  he  wns  8uperiutentlent  of  the 
Mvisore  Princes,  who  were  then  domiciled  ut  Calcutta,  as  well 
as  Secretary  to  the  College  of  Fort  William,  and  in  that  last 
capacity  all  the  Members  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  on  their 
anriTal,  studied  the  Languages  under  his  direction,  and  receiTed 
from  him  certificates  of  competency,  or  diplomas  of  honour:  the 
compih^r  of  this  notir.'  dccnis  it  one  of  the  ;irentfst  ]ionr»nr';,  tliat 
betel  liiiu  in  his  earcer,  tJiat  in  1844  he  received  from  tlie  liauds  of 
Colonel  Ouseley  a  Begix'c  of  Honour  in  Persian.  In  that  year  he 
left  India,  and  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  Professor  of  Arabic  and 
Persian  at  the  East  India  College  at  Haileybury,  and  held  that 
post  until  the  College  was  finally  dosed  in  1858;  since  which 
period  he  enjoy<'d  n  well-de?er\erl  pension.  In  1862  he  was 
appointed  one  tlie  Examiners  in  Oriental  Languages  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  aud  lieltl  tlmt  post  till  1883,  having  been 
thus  engaged  since  1824,  for  the  period  of  sixty  years,  in  the 
teaching  of,  and  examining  in,  Orientol  Languages. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  he  has  left  any  published  works  h^iind 
him,  nor  was  lie  a  scientific  linguist  in  the  sense  now  attached  to 
that  word:  lie  knc-r  the  Langtmrres,  which  he  liad  acquired 
practically  to  read,  write,  and  speak,  and  long  experience  had 
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mado  him  a  fir'^t-rat-e  examiner:  his  genial  mnnnor?^  and  noble 
apppanmce,  helped  to  endear  lum  to  all,  with  whom  he  came  into 

OOUtUCt. 

On  one  occasion  he  was  employed  by  the  Foreign  Office  on  a 
■pedal  duty  outside  his  ordinary  aTOoations.   In  1857,  when  the 

Treaty  of  Peace  with  the  Shah  of  Persia  waa  arranged  at  Paiia,  and 
the  British  Plenipotentiary  had  occasion  for  a  trusted  interpreter, 

the  choice  naturally  fell  on  Colonel  Ouseley:  he  had  many  intcr- 
Tiews  with  the  Persian  Plenipotentiary,  and  matters  were  brought 
to  u  satisfactory  conclusion :  he  received  the  tliauky  of  I^ord 
Palmcrston,  and  an  honorarium  of  one  hundred  guineas. 

Novtwher  z^ih,  1889. 


Mii.  SiKPOKN  Austin,  of  Heetford. 

The  death,  at  the  age  of  87,  occurred  at  Hertford  on  Saturday,  the 

2 1  st  of  May,  of  one,  who  in  years  was  perhaps  the  oldest  member  of 
the  Hoyal  Asiatic  Society,  ifr.  Austin  was  printer  to  the  East  India 
fV)lb-.>».  fit  Hailevliury  initil  it  was  huully  closed  in  1858. 
Suppoited  by  the  authorities  of  that  institution,  ho  started  the 
printing  aud  publishing  of  works  in  Oriental  Lang^ges,  and  for 
many  yean  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  Oriental  printers  in 
England.  As  an  Oriental  printer  he  acquired  a  worldwide 
reputation,  and  many  of  the  finest  specimenB  of  Oriental  typo- 
graphy have  borne  his  name.  In  1834  he  started  the  Newspaper, 
since  known  as  the  HertfortJ^'hi}'^  ^^erci^ry,  and  for  upwards  of 
fifty  years  he  actively  pupenuli  n  l  d  its  publication.  After  the 
extinction  of  the  East  India  (Jompauy  the  College-buildings  at 
Haileybury  were  purchased  by  the  British  Land  Company  as  a 
speculation ;  and  it  was  largely  owing  to  the  unwearying  exertions 
tod  pecBe?ering  energy  of  Mr.  Stephen  Austin  that  tiie  old  College 
was  preserved  as  a  place  of  Education,  and  the  present  succej'sful 
Public  School  founded  on  its  site.  For  the  la*?!  25  years  the 
Journal  of  the  Society  has  been  printed  at  Hertford,  and  a  great 
variety  of  Oriental  types  have  been  introduced  into  its  pages  in 
beautiJful  style  and  with  great  accuracy:  books  weie  produced 
tnm  his  mss  in  the  following  Languages,  Sanskrit,  Bangili, 
Arabii ,  Persian,  PastUf  Hindustani,  Hindi,  and  Hebrew,  all  these 
with  different  or  varying  Alphabets:  there  were  also  considerable 
issues  in  the  more  familiar  Languages  and  Alphabets  of  Europe, 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  English. 

Mr.  Austin  received  gold  medals  from  her  Majesty  tiie  Queen, 
and  the  Empress  Eugenie  of  France,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
taste  and  akill  displayed  in  his  productions,  and  medab  of  the  first 
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class  at  the  International  Exhibitions  of  Paris  and  London ;  and  ill 
1883  tbe  Congresa  international  des  Orientalistes  presented  him 
-v^'ith  a  diploma  for  services  rendered  io  Oriental  litentiue. 

Full  of  enterprise  m  early  life,  and  of  sympathetio  intelligence 
in  his  declining  years,  he  secured  to  himself  firm  and  lasting 
friendships ;  he  was  highly  appreciated  for  his  sendees  by  his 
fellow -citi/ens,  and  his  death  has  left  a  gap,  which  will  not 
easily  be  tilled. 

JwM  8M,  1892. 


Sm  Jaxbs  EBDE0U8B. 

It  is  our  painful  duty  to  record  the  death  of  Sir  James  iledbouse, 
E.C.M.G.  He  joined  this  ISociety  in  1854.  He  succeeded  Mr. 
Korris  as  Secretary  in  i86t,  and  resigned  that  post  in  1864,  being 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Keinhold  Bost.  He  was  elected  Hontmuy 
Member  in  1886.  He  contributed  to  our  Journal  no  less  than 
twolvo  interesting  papers,  a  complf^tp  list  of  \Yhirh  will  be  found 
in  tlu  111  lex  to  the  Society's  publicatious  published  in  our  Journal 
for  the  ycur  1888. 

Sir  James  Bedhouse  waa  bom  in  181 1 ;  was  educated  at  Christ's 
Hospital,  and  went  to  Constantinople  in  1826,  where  he  was 
employed  by  the  Ottoman  QoTemment  in  the  preparation  of  vanous 
military,  naral,  and  literary  works.  In  1830  he  visited  Kiissia. 
Havini?  bep:un  soon  afterwards  the  preparation  of  a  Turkish, 
English,  and  French  Dictionary,  he  returned  to  London  in  1834. 
to  take  steps  for  its  publication,  which  was  rendered  useless, 
however,  by  the  appearance  of  Bianchi's  Turkish-French  wotk. 
In  1838  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Translation-Office  of 
the  Porte,  and  in  1840  was  transferred  to  the  Turkish  Admiralty; 
from  1839  until  1B53  he  acted  as  confidential  medium  of  com- 
munication between  the  Porte  and  the  Hiitish  Anil';i<s;ulor.  lu 
1840  he  went  on  a  mission  to  the  coast  of  SJiyriii,  then  blockaded  by 
the  allied  squadrons  of  England,  Turkey,  and  Austiia,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  communicationB  between  the  Admirals  and  the 
Turkish  Commander-in-Chief  on  shore.  After  other  services  he 
assisted  in  concluding  in  1847  a  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Persia  and 
Turkey ;  and  in  1854  he  was  appointed  Oriental  Translator  to  the 
I'oreign  Office.  In  1857  Mr.  Ketlhouse  was  sent  to  Paris  to  assist 
in  the  wording  of  the  Text  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Persia, 
which  set  the  British  troops  free  to  aid  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny.  Sir  James  Redhouse,  who  was  knighted  in  1 888, 
was  a  member  of  several  Turkish,  Persian,  and  other  Orders. 
In  1884  Cambridge  granted  him  the  honorary  dcf^ree  of  LL.D. 
Among  his  Works  may  be  mentioned  an  Jj^glish-Turkish  and 
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Turkish-Englisli  "Diptionaiy,  a  Tnannal  of  colloquial  Tnrldsh  for  use 
in  the  Crimean  War,  a  fjrnmmaire  de  la  langue  Ottomane  published 
in  Paris,  and  an  in  imiplete  manuscript  Dictionary  of  Arabic, 
Persian,  Ottoman  Turkish,  Eastern  Turkish,  and  iijnglish  in  ten 
large  folio  voliimes. 

He  was  in  many  xeBpects  the  leading  anthority  on  the  Osmfinli- 
Ttb^  Language:  to  the  otJier  members  of  the  great  Tiirki 
linguistic  family  he  had  not  pud  mach  attention.  He  very 
naturally  rojrardcd  the  world  from  the  Constantinople-point  of 
view,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  claim  for  the  Tartar  Sovereigns  of 
that  country  the  Kalipbat  of  Islam,  a  claim  which  the  great 
Mahometan  Emperors  of  India,  whose  ancestor,  Tamerlane,  had 
earned  about  Bajazet,  the  ancestor  of  the  Sultans  of  Turkey,  in  an 
iron  cage,  laughed  to  scorn,  and  in  no  Mosqne  of  India  was  prayer 
ever  offered  for  him  as  the  KaUph  of  the  Faithful. 

It  was  a  pleasoxe  to  visit  year  by  year  Sir  James  in  his  retreat 
at  Kilbum,  and  converse  with  the  great  Scliohir.  The  sight  of  the 
great  volumes  of  the  Great  Dictionary  of  the  Osmanli-Turki  on  the 
desks  round  his  writing-table  impressed  one  more  with  the  grandeur 
than  the  prudence  of  the  undertaking.  Every  word  of  the  Arabic, 
Persian,  and  pure  Turki,  Languages  had  been  incorporated  Alpha- 
betically, but,  when  it  came  to  publication,  at  the  request  of  the 
American  fioaid  of  Foreign  Missions,  who  have  extensive  Ednca- 
tional  Agencies  in  Turkey,  a  selection  had  to  be  made  of  a  much 
more  moderate  size.  The  National  Library  of  the  British  Museum 
has  secured  these  folios,  which  will  ever  remain  as  monuments  of 
his  industry  and  knowledge* 

Jm.  jtA,  1892. 


ICb.  Oskohd  db  BiAirvoiR  Fnuviz* 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  record  the  death  of  one  of  our  members, 
who  died  at  his  liouse  in  Cavendish  Square,  on  the  1 5tli  January.  He 
was  a  man  of  literary  mark,  and  well-known  for  his  social  geniality, 
and  noble  presence,  though  in  late  years  he  has  been  rarely  setm  in 
the  rooms  of  our  Society.  He  was  born  in  1805,  in  Guernsey,  and 
took  his  degree  at  St.  Katherine's  HaU,  Cambridge :  he  was  elected 
a  member  St  this  Society  in  1852 :  he  contributed  to  our  Journal 
a  singularly  interesting  Memoir  on  the  travels  of  Apollonius  of 
Tyana,  and  another  on  the  Indian  Embassies  to  Kome :  they  are  a 
most  interesting  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  that  period. 
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FBOFB880E  KnSMSR. 

In  Baron  Alfred  Kremer,  wlio  died  suddenly  on  Friday,  Dec.  27, 
1889,  at  Doebling,  near  Vienna,  at  Uie  age  of  62,  Austria  has  lost 

a  distinf^uishcMl  Oriontal  Scholar  and  nn  cminont  Statesman.  The 
deceasf'd  "hcfran  his  cnrf»or  in  the  Diplomatic  Service,  and  tor  many 
years  tilled  important  posts  in  Egypt,  in  '1879  he  was  appointed 
Consul-General  at  Beirut.  In  1880  he  entered  the  Taafe  Cubmut  as 
Hinifiter  of  Commerce,  but  gaTe  in  his  resignation  after  six  months, 
as  he  was  asked  to  stmrander  on  a  point  in  wbich  oonscienco  was 
invoWed.  He  remained  firm  to  his  political  conyictionB,  although 
a  personal  appeal  was  made  to  him  by  the  Emperor,  and  he  left 
office  "Without  a  single  honour  heinpj  conferred  bira.  He  after- 
wards de^^f'T  ibed  this  struggle  as  the  greatest  which  had  fallen  to  his 
lot  dnriiiL^  his  public  life.  His  death  ^s'a.s  quite  unexpected.  He 
had  just  ixxovered  from  uii  attack  of  iuHuenza,  and,  considering 
himself  quite  well|  took  a  warm  bath,  and  w^nt  out  for  a  walk. 
He  was  immediately  seized  with  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  died 
within  twenty -four  hours.  He  was  Brasident  of  the  Seventh  Inter- 
national Oriental  Congress,  and  was  pi-esent  at  the  eighth  Congress 
at  Stockholm  in  1889.  TTc  hid  just  sold  his  valuable  coUeotionof 
Arabic  Books,  and  MSS.,  to  thu  British  Musoum. 

1890. 
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IX. 

MEMORIAL  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  OXFORD 

FOR  A  SEMITIC  CHAiH  12^  liLK  WlUii 
SENSE  OF  THE  WORD. 

(r)  Tn  Goandl  of  the  Royal  A.riatie  Society  of  Great  Biitam 
and  Ireland  take  the  liberty  of  memorializing  the  Convocation  of 

the  UniTersity  of  Oxford  on  the  subject  of  making  a  more  sufficient 

?rovision  for  the  teachin;?,  and  cnrnnmiromcnt,  of  tlic  Study  of  the 
^nLTunires,  included  in  the  Semitic  funiily.  in  its  most  oxtonded 
seuse,  but  ^(  noraliy  represented  by  the  fciibtei-Languages  of  Hebrew, 
Syriiic,  and  Arabic. 

(2)  The  Conncil  are  awttre»  that  there  is  already  a  Begins 
Ptafessor  of  Hebrew,  and  two  Prttfesaora  of  Arabic;  but  they 
■nbinit  that,  first,  there  is  no  provision  whatever  for  Syriac; 
second,  that  the  Hebrew  Chair,  from  the  nature*  oi  its  emolument, 
a  stall  in  the  Cathedral  of  Oxford,  is  a  ('liair  of  Theology,  and 
Exegefis  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  rather  than  of  linguistic  Science, 
and  does  not  extend  to  the  whole  range  of  Hebrew  literature, 
modem  as  well  as  anoient,  Jewish  as  weU  as  Christian ;  and  third, 
that  the  provision  for  Arabic,  in  its  dasatcal  purity,  and  its  modem 
dialectic  varieties,  is  wholly  inadequate. 

(3)  The  Council  submit,  that  the  Mahometan  subjects  of  Her 
Majesty  exceed  in  number  tho^e  of  any  other  Potentate,  Christian, 
Mahometan,  or  Pagim,  and  that  throughout  the  wide  extent  of  Her 
Majesty  's  Dominions  the  Jew  is  under  the  recognised  protection  of 
British  Authorities,  and  Consuls;  yet  there  are  fewer  Semitic 
Scholars,  and  «  mora  limited  publication  of  Semitio  Texts,  Trans- 
lations, and  Tkieatisesin  the  British  Dominions,  than  in  France,  and 

nii  iny,  countries,  whose  relations,  and  opportunities  of  int^Tcourse, 
with  Semitic  People  are  much  more  restricted,  or  non -existing. 

(4)  It  is  no  answer,  the  Council  submit,  to  tliis  proposal,  that 
there  is  at  present  no  demand  for  Instruction  in  Semitic  Languages 
among  the  Gradnates  and  Uudergiaduatea  of  the  University,  for 
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the  establishment  of  efficient  Chairs,  and  the  appointment  of 
Fiofetton  of  European  repute,  would  attract  Students ;  and  under 
any  ciroumstanoe  it  is  tlie  unquestionable  duty  of  the  great 

Universities  of  England  to  be  armed  at  aU  points  of  Science ;  and 
this  Tiew  of  the  subject  was  urged  witli  success  in  March  of  last 

year  in  Convocation,  "whon  it  was  atteinpti'd  to  arrest  the  prant  to 
the  new  Obscrvator}-  by  the  argument,  that  there  wm  but  a  iingU 
Student  o  f  A  nirojiumy. 

(5)  The  Couucil  further  remark,  that  in  all  the  second-rate  (as 
regards  antiquity  and  importance)  Universities  of  Germany  there 
are  effectiTe  Chairs  of  Semitic  Languages ;  that  Paris  has  become 
the  very  Hetrapolis  and  Centre  of  Semitic  Study,  and  thither  flock 
all  the  ^nng  men,  who  will  be  the  Oriental  Scholars  of  the  next 
generation :  and  the  result  oven  now  is  that,  when  any  work 
requiring  knowledge  of  C)riental  suhjeots  has  to  be  undertaken,  no 
Englishman  is  forth comiu?,  njid  that  the  Chairs  in  Oriental 
Languages,  the  posts  of  Librarians  and  Secretaries  to  learned 
SodetieB,  and  ^e  Cataloguers  of  numuscripts  (such  as  those  in  the 
Bodleian),  are  passing  into  the  hands  of  French  and  Germans ;  and 
yet  England  in  times  past  produced  Jones,  and  AVils  on^  and 
Colebrook.  The  Council  further  remark,  that  under  the  new 
COTistitntion  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and  the  extinction  of  the 
Iiiiliun  Army,  no  more  Oriental  Scholars  can  be  expected  from 
India,  Rave  at  very  rare  iiiter^-als. 

(6)  The  CouncU  respectiuily  suggest,  that  on  the  occasion  of  the 
next  vacancy  of  the  Hebrew  Chair,  the  linguistic  teaching  of 
Hebrew  be  provided  for  separately  from  the  Provision  for  Theology 
and  Biblical  I'x.  i:esis;  and  that  a  separute,  and  purely  linguistio 
Chair,  to  be  held  by  Clerics,  or  laymen,  of  any  Xation  or  creed,  be 
establiBhed  ffir  nil  the  Vsraiiches  of  the  Semitic  family,  and  that  a 
certain  number  ot  kStu  l*  utships  he  either  set  ap;irt,  or  provision  be 
made  on  the  constitution  at  the  Chair  for  their  bub^equentiy  coming 
into  existence. 

(7)  It  may  be,  that  at  the  present  moment  the  emolnments  at  the 
disposal  of  the  University  by  the  ooneolidation  of  existing  Chairs 

will  prove  to  be  insuffieient;  but  there  is  reason  to  hope,  that 
private  liberality  may  do  for  Semitic,  what  it  has  already  done  for 
Arian  linprni^tic  Science,  and  that,  if  the  suhjort  were  properly 
handled,  the  British  or  Indian  (iovemments  might  he  induecd  to 
supplement  the  endowment  by  hpeeial  State-Grants  in  return  for 
the  oppoituniticij  of  instruction  afforded  to  the  Public  Servants  of 
the  State,  employed  in  the  East  in  Diplomatic  or  Administrative 
Posts.  One  tiling,  however,  is  clear,  that  the  TTniversity  must 
make  the  fii^tt  move,  for  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  when  tlure 
are  no  inducements  to  attract  Students,  there  is  no  possibility 
of  applyinp:  for  State^fatronage^  nor  reason  to  expect  Private 
Alunilicence. 
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fR^  TTif^  Council  would  remind  the  Convocation  that  the  pstah- 
lishment  of  u  Bemitio  Chair  at  Oxioid  would  have  two  iucideutal 
(jonsequences : 

First,  that  tlie  ezsmide  would  Iw  let  to  tho  Suter-Hmrenitiee  ol 
SngUmd,  Sootland^  and  Ireland. 

S(  cond,  that  the  miriTallod  stores  of  Books  and  ^Manuscripts  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  -would  he  utilized  by  a  Scholar,  who,  while  his 
teachin**  duties  were  light,  would  have  leisure  and  ability  to 
develop  their  hidden  or  insufiicientlv  develo])ed  treasures ;  and, 
when  the  time  came,  that  his  classes  were  frequented,  u  crop  ol 
indigenons  8eholan  would  be  piodnced,  among  whom,  as  is  proudly 
aaid  of  Sjlrester  de  Baey,  the  Semitie  world  would  be  diTided. 

(9)  The  Council  finally  trust,  that  they  may  be  pardoned  for 
their  intrusion  upon  the  Convocation  of  the  TTniversity  of  Oxford  : 
in  their  justification  they  submit  that  their  Society  is  established 
br  Royal  Charter  for  '*  the  advancement  of  Oriental  Literary 
Knowledge,  and  of  Kuuwledge  in  relation  to  Asia,"  and  that 
thoT  have  been  for  half  a  oentury  the  unworthy,  and  insuflleiently 
Bup'ported,  fepiewntatiTeft  ol  the  connection  of  Sng^d  with 
Oriental  literature. 

Fikrmry  gth,  1874. 


X. 


CIROITLAB  ON  THE  LEPSIUS  STANDAltD  FORM 

OF  THE  ROMAN  ALPHABET  FOB  THE 
TRANSLITERATION  OF  AFRICAN  LAN- 
GUAGES. 

Deab  Sib,  You  are  awaru,  that  nearly  all  the  Languages  of  Africa 
are  ilHtente,  that  is  to  say,  have  no  peculiar  form  of  Written 
Cbaraeter^  the  existence  of  which,  in  a  great  variety,  is  w  remark- 
able a  feature  of  the  Languages  of  Asia.  Setting  aside  the  wholly 
impracticable  idea  of  devising  an  entirely  new  Alphabet,  it  has 
been  tronerally  and  for  a  lonp^  period  accepted,  that  some  form,  or 
other,  of  the  R<jmim  Alphabet  eilmuld  he  adopt^id  by  th<^  Mission- 
aries in  their  Schools  and  for  their  tnuishitions.  But  it  soon 
became  evident,  that  thu  letters  oi  tho  ordinary  Homan  Alphabet 
were  quite  insufficient  to  represent  distinctly  all  the  sounds,  which 
h.ad  developed  themselves  in  each  Language. 

This  difficulty  soon  became  urgent,  was  discussed,  and  remedies 
were  PUgpjesteiL  In  1856  Professor  C.  R.  Lcpsius,  a  Sehohir  of  the 
highest  repute,  after  nuustcring  the  snh^'ert,  not  onlr  :t-  rejiards 
the  Languages  of  Africa,  but  tho  whole  ot  the  world,  published  his 
Standard- Alphabet,  reducing  all  unwritten  Languages  to  a  uniform 
Orthography  in  European  letters;  and  the  following  Missionary- 
Societies  formaUy  proclaimed  either  their  adhesion  to,  or  thnr 
approval  of,  his  ooncIuBionB : 

I,  The  Church  Missionary  Society  (London). 
II.  The  AVesleyan  Missionary  Society,  London. 
III.  La  Societe  des  Missions  Evun}z:eli(^ue,  Paris. 
lY.  The  London  Missionary  Society,  London. 
Y.  The  Moravian  Mission,  Herrenhutten. 
YI.  Der  Kheinischen  Mission gesellschaft,  Barmen. 
YII.  Der  Mission  Gesellschaft  zu  Basel. 
yilX*  The  American  Board  of  Commisaioiiers  for  Foreign 
Missions,  Boston,  U.b.A. 
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A  second  Edition  of  the  Standnrfl-Alpliabet  waa  pnblished  in 
18^ ^  at  London  and  Berlin,  with  the  words  "  recommended  for 
adopt  Kill  by  the  Chnrch  Missionary  Society"  on  tlie  Title  Page.  It 
ia  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  great  Scholars,  who  have  been 
employed  in  the  field  ol  African  Philology,  and  hare  mastered 
the  Mi^ect  el  CbmpantiTe  PhOology,  such  as  Sdion,  Hoelle, 
Zimmerman,  Schlegel,  Christallcr,  and  others,  have  nnifonnly 
adhered  to  this  Standard,  bnt  of  late  it  has  fallen  ont  of  sight,  or 
has  hern  actually  forgotten;  it  has  never  been  known  to  some,  and 
has  bt  en  tleliberately  departed  from  by  others.  The  con«Jcqnence 
is,  that  a  lamentable  diversity  of  practice  prevails,  and  one  Author 
remarks,  that  ou  the  West  coast  of  Africa,  there  ai-e  no  less  than 
ttx  varieties  of  the  adapted  Boman  Alphabet.  It  will  occur  to  all, 
tiiat  the  position  of  affaizs  in  Asia  is  moFe  tolerable  than  this.  A 
great  variety  of  totally  distincts  Symbols  represents  the  sounds  of 
the  different  Languages  of  Asia,  bnt  in  Africa  the  strange  in- 
convenience will  arise  of  the  same  or  similar  Symbols  being  used 
^ith  a  ditferent  value  attached  to  them  in  different  Languages, 
possibly  spoken  in  the  same  town  or  Mission,  re(|uirin»7  fin 
explanatory  chapter  to  precede  every  treatise,  or  rather  every 
publication,  and  adding  considerably  to  the  trouble  of  acquiring 
sod  using  a  new  Language.  The  neceasity  of  different  Founts  of 
Types  is  at  once  an  expense  and  a  scandal. 

Already  an  inconvenience  is  felt.  In  the  Survey,  which  I  have 
lately  made  of  all  the  Languages  of  Africa,  it  has  forced  itself  on 
my  notice.  That  the  French  translators  should  adopt  the  same 
gyrfPTO  a^  the  English  and  German  was  not  to  be  ho])ed  for.  The 
Portuixuese  wnrks  are  so  few  that  their  divergence  does  not  sifmify, 
and  they  will  be  superseded,  but  a  great  point  would  be  gained,  if 
the  English  and  Germans  would  agree  to  adopt  the  same  mode  of 
tramlitemtion,  yield  their  own  private  opinions,  and  accept  the 
Lepsius  Standard,  with  such  slight  variationsy  as  are  obviously 
required  by  each  Langoage. 

The  same  trouble  arises  in  East  and  "West  and  South  Africa, 
Tbr  mi^fhief  will  be  veiy  serion*^,  as  whole  tribes  are  taught  the 
dilfen  nt  methods,  jmd  will  cling  to  them  with  tenacity.  Moreover, 
the  same  Language  is  sometimes  exposed  to  the  torture  of  two 
systems.  Swahdi  on  the  East  coast,  and  Ashanti  on  the  West,  are 
being  exposed  to  a  petUous  rivalry  of  Alphabets.  Moreover, 
changes  nom  time  to  time  seem  to  be  made,  and  the  elder 
Hissionarieay  who  at  home  are  employed  to  correct  proofs,  find 
themselves  at  war  with  their  juniors  in  the  field,  and  the  Com- 
mittees have  embarras«?in<r  question «  of  technical  details  submitted 
to  them,  whieh  eould  all  have  been  avoided,  if  the  Ix»pf?iu8 
Standard  were  adhered  to,  as  one  of  the  standing  orders  of  the 
Parent-Society. 

Some  inconvenienoe  may  be  experienced  in  effecting  a  change  to 
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the  Uniform  Standard,  but  it  will  obviate  much  greater  ineon- 
yenience  hereafter ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  worth  making  the  attempt  in 
the  case  of  old  Missions,  wheie  a  diffeieat  system  has  been  adopted. 
But  as  vegavds  new  Miaaena,  it  ia  earnestly  hoped,  that  tiie 
'  Labourers  in  the  Field,  to  whom  the  subject  is  a  new  one,  be 
without  delay  Rupplie<l  with  copies  ol  the  Lepsina  Standard,  and 
directed  to  adopt  it  without 

The  Church  Mis.sionarj'  Soriety,  liaving  placed  some  copies  of  the 
second  iii^dition  of  the  Lepsius  Standard  at  my  disposal,  I  venture  to 
forwazd  one  for  your  acceptanee.  A  very  large  Edition  of  1500 
oopiea  was  published  at  Berlin  in  1863,  and  it  ia  not  likely  that  it 
has  been  exhausted.  Every  Mission  should  be  supplied  with  two 
or  three  copies,  and  allusion  made  to  the  aubject  in  tlie  Hisalonatj 
periodioals. 

Stjfi*  i88a« 

XI. 

LA  60GIETX  ASXATICA  ITALIANA. 

"Wk  welcome  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Italian  Asiatio  Society,  published  at  Florence.  Its  Pre- 
sident, Count  Angelo  di  Gubematis,  had  lately  visited  India*  and 

on  his  return  conceived  the  idea  of  un  Italian  Asiatic  Society  and 
an  Indian  Kuseum.    The  King  of  Italy  accepted  the  oflB^ce  of 

Patron,  and  in  His  Majesty's  presence  both  Institutions  were 
opened,  and  the  Presideut  delivered  his  first  address.  Some  of 
the  most  distin<?uislie(l  Scholars  of  Kurupe  and  America  have 
accepted  the  otiice  of  Uouorary  Members.  The  Society  held  its 
first  Annual  Meeting  in  May  of  this  year.  The  Journal  consists  of 
1 95  pages,  of  which  88  are  devoted  to  nine  original  oommunicationa 
on  a  great  variety  of  Asiatic  subjects,  and  68  to  J^otices  of  13 
Works  in  different  Languages  of  Europe.  The  account  of  the 
"res  gef^tnc"  of  the  Society  occupy  39  pfip:os  in  addition  to  the  above. 
The  whole  is  in  the  Italian  Language,  and  there  are  no  illustra- 
tions. The  Universities  of  Italy  are  numerous,  bome  might  say 
too  numerouti,  and  the  Professors  are  numerous,  and  the  chief 
support  of  the  Society  must  come  from  that  quarter,  as  Italy  has 
as  yet  no  intimate  relatione  with,  or  a  single  colony,  or  dependency 
in,  Asia:  tl:  naiiK  s  of  some  ItaUan  Scholars  have  a  wide  repute, 
as  Amari,  Ascoli,  (Jorresio,  Teza,  and  l^i  Gubematis,  all  of  whom 
have  published  noteworthy  Works.  It  nnijht  have  been  wiser 
to  have  f»stablished  the  Society  at  Rome,  as  tlie  rivalry  of  iilus* 
triouf?  Cities  is  one  of  the  causes  uf  weakness  of  Italy. 

Journal  0/  t/ie  Royal  Asiatic  Society^  1 884. 
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81B9  The  multipHcatioii  of  books  on  the  numeioiu  brandhes  of 
Oriental  Study  renders  it  very  dil&cult  for  the  Student  of  the 
particular  subject,  or  the  large  class  of  amateur  Scholars,  who 
take  an  interest  all  down  the  line,  to  keep  themselves  informed 
of  the  oiitrorao  of  each  year  in  the  British  dominions,  in  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  the  smaller  European  States,  and  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Something  is  dene  hy  the  advertiaemeBt  sheets  of  pablishers, 
Ij  such  periodicals  as  the  LiteiBrisehee  Centralblatt,  the  Revue 
mbliographique,  and  others.  A  more  systematic  attempt  is  made 
annually  in  tJie  Reports  of  the  Oriental  Societies  of  London,  Paris, 
and  Leipzig.  Everyone  knows  the  vahie  of  the  Annual  Reports, 
and  none  can  fail  to  admire  the  industry  and  learning  of  the 
Jahrt'sljericht. 

But  none  of  the  publications  alluded  to  answer  the  re(^uire- 
ments  of  the  learned  pnUio,  which  will  not  be  satisfied  without 
speed,  oomprehensiTeness,  and  that  amount  of  accuracy,  which 

leisure,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  subject,  alone  can  supply.  Asiatic 
Societies  omit  whole  fields  of  inquiry,  such  as  Egypt ;  publishers 
natii rally  restrict  their  remarks  to  the  Works,  in  which  they  have 
an  interest,  or  at  any  rate  exercise  a  power  of  selection  and  pre- 
ference. Now  it  is  of  the  essence  of  a  good  lleport  of  the  Work 
of  the  whole  year,  that  there  should  be  no  selection,  no  preference, 
no  nationality,  no  omission  of  the  bad,  no  limitation  of  the  Held, 
and  no  time  lost  in  bringing  up  the  Report  to  date. 

Of  course  the  real  cure  would  be  to  start  an  Intemational 
Heport  under  a  competent  editor;  but  for  this  we  might  wait 
till  the  Greek  Kalends ;  so  let  us  consider  how  we  can  best  utilize 
the  existing  materials. 

It  may  he  ]>rcsMined  that  now-a-days  most  Scholars  read  English, 
French,  and  (jcnium,  and  very  many  also  Italian.  It  matters  not, 
therefore,  in  which  of  these  Languages  the  Keports  are  prepaied, 
and  it  is  not  necessary,  that  the  R^rt  shonid  be  in  any  one  of 
thenu 
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It  18  a  fart,  that  each  of  these  Languages  is  represented  by  a 
great  Oiieiitul  Societj',  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  liritain 
and  Ireland,  the  Soci^t6  Aoatique  of  FarU,  the  Deutsche  Horgen* 
landische  CteeeUschait  of  Leipzig,  and  tiie  8odet&  Oiientale  Italiaxui 
of  Florence.  The  first  three  undertake  each  to  make  an  annual 
Beport  of  the  work  of  the  year,  but  upon  no  one  principle.  They 
appear  to  Lorrow  from  each  otlvr.  {lo  over  the  «arae  ground,  omit 
pcrtiniis  of  thr  field,  aiul  includo  unnt'ci'ssary  subjects.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  suggest  to  the  four  fcJocietics  the  following  scheme  of 
operation : 

(1)  The  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
to  report  excluriTcl^  the  Works  published  in  the  British  Dominions, 
America  and  Asia,  other  than  in  the  Bussian  and  Turldsh 

Dominions. 

(2)  The  Sooift6  Asiatiquo  of  Paris  to  report  rxchi^ivoly  the 
"Wor'ki  published  in  France  and  in  Africa,  otliur  than  in  the 
iintish  colonies,  and  in  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Turkey. 

(3)  The  Deutsche  Morgenlandische  (^esellschaft  of  Leipzig 
to  report  exdusiTely  Works  published  in  Germany^  Austria, 
Bussia,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark. 

(4)  The  Societa  Orientale  Italiana  of  Florence  to  report  ex- 
clusively Works  pu])lished  in  Italy.  Greice,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

(5')  The  subject-matter  to  be  narrowed  by  excluding  all  books 
on  Travel,  liotany,  or  Zoology,  which  usually  encumber  Dr. 
Gosche's  Jahresbericht ;  and  the  field  to  be  enlarged  so  as  to 
include  the  whole  of  Asia  and  Africa  Korth  of  the  Equatfu*. 

(6)  Each  Society  would  prepare  its  Beport  of  Works  published 
for  incorporation  with  its  annual  Bepoit  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Society,  and  would  supply  tbe  Sl-ter-Societies  with  as  many 
hundred  copies  as  would  enable  them  to  annex  a  copy  to  their 
own  Report. 

The  result  would  be,  that  each  Society  would  ammally  pres(>nt  to 
its  members  a  Keport  of  the  whole  Work  of  the  Orientul  worbJ,  but 
prepared  from  the  exigency  of  the  circumstances  in  four  Languages, 
and  bearing  the  stamp  of  separate  authorsliip,  though  following  the 
aame  order  of  subjecli.  Each  Society  could  from  this  material  pre- 
pare a  comprehensiro  index  for  the  year;  and  thus  eyery  reasonable 
wish  would  be  satislied. 

1876. 
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LETTER  TO  SIR  W.  W.  HUNTER,  PRESIDENT  OF 
TEE  EDUCATION-COMMISSION  OF  BRIirSH 
INDIA,  1882,  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE 
yERNAGULAB  LANGUAGES  OF  INDIA. 

8tr,  The  Comrrtitt^e,  over  whif^h  von  preside,  being  appointed  to 
imjuire  into  tin  best  mode  of  extending;  Education  to  the  Masses, 
I  earnestly  solait  your  attention  to  the  question  of  the  Yemacuhir 
Language,  in  which  that  Education  is  to  be  conveyed,  so  as  to  reach 
the  Tarions  tribes,  which  compose  the  motley  ^pulatloii  of  British 
India.  The  returns  of  the  Ceosns  will  place  moontroyertible  facts 
at  jour  disposal. 

1  have  less  hesitation  in  bringing  the  subject  before  you,  as  to 
your  volume  on  the  Xon-Arian  Lanp:nag:es  of  India  and  High  Asia, 
publi«li«^d  in  1868,  I  am  indebted  for  the  impulse,  which  has  led 
me  to  (it.  vut^!  my  time  to  a  Survey  of  the  Languages  of  Asia  and 
of  ^Siriea.  1  feel  sure,  that  the  gravity  of  the  subject  will  be 
appvseialied  by  toq. 

I  think  that  uie  subject  is  overlooked,  or  miminderstood.  Certain 
Vcniiif  ulars  obtain  a  preponderant  favour  with  the  European  and 
Native  ofticials,  and  it  is  often  presumed,  without  sufficient  reflec- 
tion, that  tlie  people  understand  the  Vernacular?i,  used  by  the 
gov«'minf;  or  influential  classes  of  the  towns.  Now  it  is  a  terrible 
opprtssion,  when  justice  is  aduiinistered,  or  rather  a  mock  form  of 
justice  is  administered,  in  a  Language  not  intelligible  to  the 
people.  Yerr  many  of  the  political  troubles  in  European  States 
have  arisen  nom  tiie  insane  Idea  of  forcing  a  dominant  Language 
upon  an  unwilling  population.  It  is  a  charge  constantly  made  by 
the  BlaTonic  subjects  of  the  German  and  Austrian  Empires.  It  is 
po«ntivp  dan^rer  to  the  Peace  of  the  Couutry,  and  the  stability  of 
the  British  Knipire  in  India,  that  the  officials  should  be  ignorant 
of  the  Lanf^ua^es  of  the  different  tribes.  My  own  conviction  is, 
that  many  of  the  troubles,  that  have  lately  arisen  in  the  mannsre- 
ment  of  ^'on-Arian  Baces,  may  be  traced  back  to  the  fact,  that 
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none  of  the  hij^her  officials,  Eni;ii<h  or  Xative,  were  able  to 
assemble  the  Dotables,  and  hold  u  palaver  with  tliem  without  the 
intervention  of  nntrustwoithy  interpreters. 

Tl  it  were  a  question  ol  introdneiag  the  Englidi  Lan^age,  there 
might  be  a  shred  of  an  argument  m  its  favour,  ina^mndi  as  the 
£^^h  would  be  the  vehicle  of  extended  knowledge*  and  new 
Ideas;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  indic-f  n-nis  Yeruaculars  are 
generally  crowded  out,  or  stamped  nn  Icr,  hy  the  invasion  of  a 
powerful  Vernacular,  just  as  it  ha]*pfus  tliat  tlie  official  coloniza- 
non  of  the  District  takes  place  from  the  2<i'urth,  the  South,  the 
Bast,  and  the  West.  The  ahsBidity  of  a  Orammar  of  the  Khond 
Language  written  in  the  XJriya  Language  and  Character  is  hnt  an 
exaggerated  instance  of  the  tendency. 

I  ventured  this  time  last  year  to  draw  the  attention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Sccretarv  of  State  for  India  to  the  f  irt,  th;it  the  Gonds 
in  the  Central  Provinces  exceeded  one  Million  m  number,  and  yet 
that  in  the  Educational  Returns  of  the  Province  there  appears 
to  have  been  no  provision  for  instructing  the  officers  of  the  State 
in  that  Language,  or  of  conveying  instruction  to  tiie  Gonds  tiuoagk 
the  means  of  their  own  Yemacular.  I  beg  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  reply  of  the  Yicerey  of  India  in  Council  (No.  14  of  18K1, 
Government  of  India,  Home  Department,  Education),  and  should 
feel  ohlij^ed  to  you  if  you  would  apply  for  a  copy  of  that  despatch 
and  its  inclosures.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  this  is  but  one 
instance  out  of  many  ;  the  Sontal,  Kole,  Oond,  Khond,  tribes  are 
large,  important,  and  increasing  factors  in  the  constituent  elements 
of  the  Empire ;  it  is  ol  moment  to  the  maintenanee  of  onr  role, 
tiiat  they  uionld  not  be  absorbed  into  their  Huidn  neighbours,  but  . 
maintain  an  existence,  as  a  oonntcrpoise  to  the  Brahminical  and 
Mahometan  elements,  and  thi8  cmti  best  be  done  by  arresting,  as  far 
as  an  e(|uitable  syst^-m  of  (lovernment  permit^,  the  decay  of  their 
Lanfjuape,  the  extinction  of  their  lawful  customs,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  uutional  existence.  "Divide  et  Impera"  was  the 
great  maxim  ctf  onr  Boman  predeeessots,  and  masters,  in  the  Art  of 
ruling  Subject  Nations. 

The  Central  Provinces  were  chiefly  supplied  with  officers  selected 
from  the  Pro%-inces,  the  inhabitants  of  which  speak  one  or  other  of 
the  great  Arian  Vi  rnacnlur'^.  or  thi'ir  leading  Dialects.  The  Chief 
Commissioner,  therefore,  in  his  letter  of  Sept.  14,  18S1,  records 
his  opinion  that  *' the  Gonds  converse  perfectly  w»'ll  witli  the 
officers  of  Govemmoit  in  Hindi,  Mardthi,  or  Chatesgarhi,  a  Dialect 
of  Hindi."  Had  the  supply  of  officers  been  from  the  Madras 
Presidency,  the  Gonds  would  no  doubt,  and  with  more  reason,  have 
been  expected  to  understand  their  Bulers  in  the  kindred  Languages 
of  Tamil  and  Telugu. 

But  the  Chief  Commissioner  goes  further,  and  condemns  the 
Gond  Language    because  it  has  never  been  reduced  to  writing, 
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and  has  not  even  an  Alpliahpt  of  its  own."    The  Inspector-fxenoral 
of  Education  cannot  imagine  a  cfreatcr  misfortune  for  the  Goods 
of  the  Central  Provinces  than  that  the  numerous  Dialects  of  their 
Langaage  should  be  reduced  to  writing.    The  consequence  is,  that 
it  is  proposed  to  efface  it  from  the  list  of  the  Languages  of  India, 
and  the  world.   This  may  be  an  undertaking  beyond  tiie  strength 
of  an  Inspector-General  and  a  Chief  Commisrioner,  as  it  is  one,  in 
which  the  Empires  (rf  Bussia,  Austria,  and  Gennany  havi'  uol  ibly 
failed.    The  Lanprtiap^c  of  the  Fins,  the  ^rnfrrars,  and  the  other 
A  {Ti^lutinative  Lanfjuages  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia  hnvo  held 
their  own,  in  spite  of  threatened  absorption  by  Arian  neighbours ; 
and  instances  have  not  been  wanting,  in  which  blood  has  been 
shed  in  defence  of  a  X^ational  Veniacular.    If  the  Gond  Language 
lias  indeed  not  been  reduced  to  uniting  in  any  form  of  tiie  great 
Indian  alphabetic  system,  so  much  the  better  for  it,  as  it  will  mora 
easily  adopt  a  modified  form  of  the  Roman  Alphabet :  out  of  the 
Languages  of  the  world  it  is  but  a  small  minority,  that  have  been 
reduced,  prerious  to  this  centnry,  to  alphabetic  exprcFJsion  :  of  the 
Millions  in  Africa,  Australia,  and  America,  who  are  now  taught 
by  Englishnif'Ti  to  make  use  of  their  own  Vernaculars,  and  are  now 
deTeloping  an  extensive  indigenous  literature,  not  one  has  had  the 
advantage  of,  as  tiie  Ghkf  Commissioner  expresses  it»  *'  having  99m 
an  Alphabet  of  its  own.'*   I  beg  to  remark  with  deferance,  that 
my  attenttTe  study  of  the  Languages  of  India  Baved  me  from  the 
risk  of  assuming  ''that  Gond  was  a  written  Language,  with  a 
literature  of  its  own  "  ;  but  I  did  assume,  and  not  without  reason, 
that  the  Gond  Language  was  tlie  veliicle  of  thought,  and  means 
of  intercommunication  (and  in  m;uiy  cases  the  on/y  means),  of  a 
Million  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  who  were  under  an  unsympa- 
thizing,  or  an  oninquiring,  system  of  administration,  to  be  left 
uneducated,  or  to  be  oompSled  to  adopt  the  Langaage  of  an  alien 
Kace,  and  not  in  its  purest  form.    If  there  are  several  Dialects 
of  the  Gond,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  judgment  to  select,  as  has 
happened  in  England,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  that  Dialect^ 
which  exceeds  its  sisters  in  purity  and  popular  predominancp. 

In  the  unanimity  of  the  officials  of  the  Central  Provinces  there 
appears  to  me  to  be  danger,  as  the  case  has  not  been  argueil.  The 
Commissioner  of  the  Nagpur  Division  seems  to  doubt,  whether  the 
Goods,  as  regards  their  Arian  neighbours,  are  an  isolated  Race  of 
Prav-idian  origin,  and  whether  giving  them  the  privilege  of  Edu- 
catlon  in  their  OWQ  Language  is  not  forcing  civilization  upon  them/* 
This  is  a  strange  argument  for  tht^  nineteenth  century.  The  In- 
spector of  Schools  anticipates  that  the  establishment  of  Govem- 
inrnt  ScIiooIh  in  parts  of  Districts,  wlicre  Schools  were  not  wanted 
by  the  y»er;ple,  would  be  likely  to  produce  risings  and  revolts." 
Forty  years  ago,  when  Mr.  James  Thomason,  the  Lieut. -Governor 

ol  tne  'North*Wett  Pkovinoes,  aet  the  example  ol  orgauused  Publio 
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Education  of  tbc  Masses,  the  same  consequences  were  with  as  little 
reuhon  anticipated. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Ifagpi&r  Division  states,  that  almost  all 
the  Gonds  of  the  Central  FroTinoee  speak  HindL  If  that  he  the 
ease,  eadit  questio^  let  the  Gond  Language  he  expunged  from  th« 
list  of  the  Vemaciilars  of  India.  But  let  us  see  what  the  Rctnma 
of  tlie  Cf!n«!Tis  say,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  ^N^ortlurn  Gonds, 
but  al«o  thp  residents  of  Bustar.  Can  it  ap^Min,  apart  frnm  the 
Beiigious  (juestion,  but  upon  the  grounds  of  politicul  expediency, 
be  desirable  tliat  the  Taguu  (ionds,  by  our  neglect  of  their  intereste, 
"  should  hecome  year  by  year  more  imbued  with  Hinduism "  ? 
Borely  this  is.  a  tendency,  which  should  be  checked  by  hiwftd 
measures,  rather  than  encouraged  by  official  aupineness. 

The  Commissioner  of  Nagpur  is  possibly  not  aware,  that  in  the 
United  Kingdom  "Welsh  is  taught  in  Welsh  Schools,  and  Gaelic  in 
Gaelic  schools  :  Cornish  luis,  inderd,  died  out  before  the  Eduration 
of  the  Masses  was  dreauit  of,  and  Manx  is  on  the  (mI^^o  of  the  fjrave, 
as  1  ascertained  from  a  personal  inquiry  in  tho  Inland.  That  the 
Irish,  while  they  reject  the  political  domination  of  England,  should, 
in  spite  of  themselves,  have  adopted  the  Language  of  tiieir  bitterest 
enemies  is  one  of  the  anomalies,  which  are  n<>t  without  parallel  in 
History.  At  any  rate,  the  Gonds  caimot  be  said  in  truth  to  have 
adopted  the  Hindi  Lanf^iiage  as  yet,  and  the  remarks  of  the  ('om- 
missioner  of  Jubbiilporo,  as  quoted  by  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
ap])ear  to  ])e  founded  on  a  considerable  misconception  of  facts. 

And  why  should  the  Commissioner  of  ^'a^^pur,  with  apparently 

limited  liniguistic  experience,  call  the  Language  of  the  €hnids  a 
**  harbarotts  Language  "?  It  comes  of  the  same  stock,  from  which 
have  sprung  the  magnificent  Tamil,  and  the  euphonious  Telugu, 
Languages  which  will  last  as  long  as  the  AVorld  lasts.  Bishop 
Caldwell,  the  highest  authority  on  the  subject  of  Dravidian  Lan- 
guajres,  speaks  in  admiration  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Oond. 
**  While  the  more  cultivated  Unividiiin  idioms  are  so  simple  in 
**  structure,  the  speech  of  the  Gond  boasts  of  a  system  of  verbal 
«  modification  and  Inflection  almost  as  elaborate  as  that  €i  the 
*i  Tdrki."  No  higher  praise  can  be  given  by  a  linguist  than 
this.  The  officials  of  the  Central  Pro^-ince8  would,  no  doubt, 
condemn  the  Sontal  Languap:e.  as  a  harharouB  unin-itftm  form  of 
speech,  without  an  Alphabet^  but  you.  Sir,  are  nhh'  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  the  position,  which  tliat  marvellous  Lunguap;e 
holds,  which  has  developed  without  a  literature  an  organization 
of  unrivalled  wealth  of  form,  and  unsurpassed  elabomtcness  of 
combinations,  only  equalled  by  the  Greek  or  Sanskrit. 

To  establish  separate  Schools  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Nagpur,  be  the  height  of  absurdity.  Masters  would 
*'  not  be  obtainable,  an  Aly)]iabet  would  liavc  to  be  formed,  and 
*'  books  would  haye  to  be  written.   In  fact,  an  artificial  Language 
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"  would  have  to  be  created,  and  all  fbiB  to  arrest  a  moTement, 
"  whereby  these  wilder  fiacea  are  abandoning  their  own  barbarous 
"  and  cUfeefive  Language  for  the  richer  and  more  expressive  Hindi 
"  Dialects."  The  Au'^trian  Military  Kuler  of  a  Slavonic  Province 
could  not  have  expressed  hiuiJielf  more  decidedly,  or  have  more 
entirely  ignored  the  grout  work,  which  is  now  being  done  by  the 
English  itfadon  in  every  part  of  the  world  in  teaching  and  in- 
almctmg  inlerior  Bacea  in  their  own  proper  Yemaenlara.  Gentle- 
men  witii  tiie  Tiewa  of  the  ConunisBioner  of  Nagpdr  would  liave 
^uppreeaed  the  wonderful  Laugua^xes  of  the  Zulu,  Kafir,  and 
Chuana,  and  established  Dutch  Schools  and  Dutch  Courta  of 
Justice  in  the  South  African  Provinces,  speaking  Cape-Dutch. 

The  Census-Returns  will  place  befoK  you  the  exact  listribution 
of  the  trilK»s.  Uoligiuns.  and  Languages,  of  the  Peo]>lt'  of  British 
India.    If  tiie  Education  of  the  Classes  is  to  be  a  reuliLy,  it  must 

proceed  upon  sound  principlea.  It  ia  not  pretended,  that  the 
langoage  of  the  lew  hnndreda  of  a  broken  tribe  in  the  loweat  atate 
of  Noouidio  abaenee  of  culture,  like  the  Juang,  is  to  be  preserved, 
but,  where  there  ia  a  population,  counting  by  hundreds  of  thousands, 
given  to  agriculture,  settled  in  villages,  living  decent,  domestic, 
honest  lives,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  to  them  Schools  in  their  own 
mlgnr  tongue,  if  you  give  them  Schools  at  all.  It  cannot  be 
seriously  urged,  that  the  dialectal  Hindi  of  the  Chatesgarhi  District 
la  a  better  vehiele  of  thought  per  m  than  the  Gond,  aa  deaerihed  hj 
Bishop  Caldwell.  In  tiie  struggle  for  life  let  the  strongest  Yer- 
nacttlar  eonqner  here  as  elsewhere,  hat  let  it  be  a  lair  fight.  The 
process  must  be  gradual ;  Masters  mxut  be  trained ;  elementary 
Looks  written,  but,  if  such  details  are  possible  in  Africa  and  else- 
where, they  may  at  least  be  thought  out  in  the  Central  Provinces 
of  India. 
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(a)  ASIA. 

Q&AMMAR  OF  xriE  GujAJiiTi  L^xouAUE.    By  Rev.  "Wm.  St.  Clatr 
TisDALL,  MiB^ionary  of  (Kcgaa  Paul,  Trench,  Triibuer 

and  Co.    London,  1892.) 

This  is  one  of  the  important  series  of  Trubner*s  Collection  of 
Simplified  Grammars  of  the  principal  Asiatic  and  European  Lan- 
guagos,  and  the  twenty-second  of  that  series.  Tlie  Author  is  a 
Missionary  of  the  Church  Mifsionary  Society,  aud  his  knowledge 
has  been  obtained  on  the  spot  from  intercourse  with  people  who 
speak  the  Language.  The  Language  is  one  of  the  important  Azian 
Languages  of  Nortiiem  India,  whidh  make  up  what  may  be  called 
the  Keo-Sanskritic  family,  as  they  occupy  to  the  Saaskrit  the  same 
relation  that  the  Neo-Latin  Languap:cs  of  Europe  occupy  to  Latin. 
The  popnhition  which  speaks  this  Lan.u:uajro  exceeds  seven  Millions. 

Our  Author  is  Tiy  no  means  the  first,  or  the  only.  Grammarian  in 
the  field.  The  liU-iuturo  of  this  Language  iu  the  strict  sense  is 
poor,  but  there  is  great  activity  in  the  ^^ative  Presses,  and  a 
gretA  many  Newspapers  are  published  in  Ghijaziti :  there  ia  one 
distinct  and  well-defined  Dialect,  the  Parsi,  and  the  whole  Bible 
ia  translated  into  the  Language.  There  ia  a  form  of  Written 
Character  peculiar  to  the  Lanpfuaj^. 

The  Author  tells  us  in  his  Preface  that,  when  he  arrived  in 
Iloinbay,  not  a  sijigle  copy  of  the  earlier  (Irammars  could  bo 
obtained :  he  alluded  to  two  Veruacular  Grammui>i  of  later  date, 
one  by  tilie  Ber.  J.  Taylor,  and  the  other  by  Sir  T.  C.  Hope, 
Educational  Inspector.  He  mentions  also  a  Handbook  of  Gujardti 
Grammar  by  P.  M.  Bhatt. 

The  Grammar  is  accompanied  by  a  set  of  Heading  Lessons  and 
a  Vocabulary,  and  ia  very  creditably  turned  out,  and  no  doubt  will 
be  very  useiui. 

March  25 ^Ay  j89». 
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GiuocAB  OF  THE  Teluou  Lakouaqe.    By  Henry  Moeeis,  late 
of  H.  M.  Indian   Civil  Senrioe.    (Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 

Trubiier  and  Co.  1890.) 

The  Telinisa  or  T41ngii  Language  is  one  of  tiie  four  great 
Dravidian  forms  of  speech  of  South  India,  which  have  been 
eoiiched  and  strengthened  bj  an  infusion  of  Azian  words.    It  is 

spoken  by  a  popnlntion  of  nearly  twelye  MiIHf>Ti<',  according  to  the 
Crn?5ns  of  1881,  inarinf:^  fence,  and  oecnp^'ing  the  Northern  portion 
of  the  Province  of  Madras.  It  has  a  Written  Character  of  its  own; 
the  symbols  diifer  in  form  from  the  Xagari  Alphabet  of  Nortil 
India,  but  the  group  of  the  symbols  in  both  Alphabets  is  homo* 
geneons,  indicating  a  common  origin. 

It  is  a  Langnage  with  a  considerable  literature,  and  well  supplied 
inth  Grammars  and  Dictionaries,  and  the  whole  Bible  has  been 
translated  into  it ;  it  is  a  viporons  and  important  Ycrnnr  ular.  Mr. 
Morris's  Grammar  is  carefully  prepared,  beautifully  printed,  and 
will  be  of  great  use  to  future  students.  A  short  Text  is  given,  with 
a  careful  analysis. 

March  25M,  1892. 


Shobx  YociBULinr  nr  thb  SowIea.  Tbibi, 

It  was  prepared  in  1880  by  Mr.  H.  Prcndergast,  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Police  in  Vizagapatam  of  the  >fo!liar  Province, 
atui  forwarded  to  the  Itev.  J.  Cain,  Missionary,  who  transmitted  it 
to  me. 

The  Sowte  Language  belongs  to  the  Kolariaa  group,  and  Tory 
little  is  known  of  it :  no  literature  of  any  kind  exists :  a  portion  of 
the  tribe  have  adopted  an  Anan  Language.  They  are  described  at 
page  85  of  my    Modem  Languages  of  the  East  Indies," 


Tbuoch  xnras  WomuucHn  nsn  Tobz-Duuotb,  tou.  Br. 
Rabioft,  d  the  Bossian  Academy :  ist  and  2nd  parts.  (St. 
Petersbug,  1889.) 

In  the  Preface,  in  pamllel  Russian  and  German  columns,  the 
Author  tells  u»  of  the  f  ir*  inn^tances,  which  led  t^,  the  object  of, 
and  his  particular  (|uaiiticutiun  for,  the  compiling  of  this  important 
and  unique  Work.  He  resided  many  years  at  Yemoe  in  the 
employ  of  the  State,  and  tiien  moTed  to  Eas6n  on  the  Volga,  where 
he  fended  many  years :  he  resides  at  present  at  St*  Fet^bnrg, 
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within  the  walls  of  the  Academy :  he  had  thus  ainple  opportunities 
of  infofmJng  kimftelf  of  the  different  fomu  of  Language  of  the 
T6rki  Inanch  of  the  XTral-Altaio  funily,  and  he  has  been  labouring 
at  the  work  since  1859,  or  thirty  years,  and,  as  the  materials 
grew,  he  has  made  three  distinct  compilations  :  he  has  incorporated 
all  the  words  contained  in  any  of  the  "Works  of  previous  Authors. 
Even  now  he  modestly  do  scribes  his  Work,  not  as  having:  any 
prett'nce  of  completeness,  but  as  a  versneh*'  or  attempt,  and  yet 
it  will  consist  of  twenty  to  twenty -five  Parts,  each  part  containing 
twentj  sheets,  or  a  totu  of  many  thousand  quarto  pages.  It  must 
be  lemembered,  that  it  is  a  GomparatiTe  Dictiooary,  giving  under 
each  word  the  Tsrious  forms,  which  are  presented  in  each 
Language,  and  every  word  has  a  distinct  and  independent  ^try. 
£ach  part  cost  one  Bouble,  and  twenty  Eopeks. 

The  importance  of  this  work  cannot  he  over-estimated,  and  its 
appearance  is  most  timely.  Each  sheet,  as  it  pa&ses  through  the 
,  Press,  is  submitted  for  the  observations  of  Professor  Uminsky  of 
Sasla,  Kasas  in  Bympheropol,  Amirkhanians,  the  weU-known. 
Bible^translator,  in  Orenburg,  Professor  Budeus  in  Bnda-Pest,  Kunes 
in  Constantinople,  Professor  Baron  von  Rosen  in  8t.  Petersburg, 
and  Professor  Salemann,  Librarian  of  the  University  of  St. 
Petersburg.  Professor  Yambt'^ry  of  Buda-Pr^^t,  and  Professor  Pavot 
de  Courteille  of  Paris,  have  also  lent  a  helping  hand. 

Professor  B^dlof^  was  good  enough  to  present  me  with  a  copy 
of  the  two  first  luoioules  at  St  Petersburg,  i^en  I  visited  the 
Academy  last  September :  it  was  peculiarly  acoeptable,  as  I  had 
read  a  paper  the  previous  week  at  the  International  Oriental 
Congress  at  Stockholm  on  the  "  Distribution  of  the  Turki  Branch 
of  the  Ural-Altaic  Family  of  Lanprnagos,"  an  effort  to  define 
accurately  the  Language -fields  of  Central  Asia;  and  this  Com- 
parative Dictionar) ,  with  its  accurate  and  carefully  arranged  word- 
store,  will  greatly  assist  the  inquiry. 

The  OBrnftnli-Tdrki  generally  called  Tuxkish,  is  but  one,  and 
the  least  int  !  <  ting  from  a  lingmstic  point  of  view,  of  a  branch, 
consisting  of  eight  or  nine  Languages,  the  features  of  which,  by  the 
compilation  of  linguistic  books,  and  of  translations  of  portions  of 
the  Bible,  are  becoming  gradually  known  to  ns  :  much  still  remains 
to  be  done,  both  as  regards  Dictionaries  and  Grammars,  and  Texts, 
and,  as  the  whole  of  the  Turki-bpeaking  populations  are  slowly  but 
certainly  gravitating  towards  the  Russian  Empire,  it  is  to  Russian 
Scholars,  that  we  must  look  for  the  illustratioa  of  the  phenomena  of 
each  Language. 

N<iiMmh$r  xgiA,  1889. 
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JhcnoxAniE  STrETfG.    Errm  il  de  2500  Mote.    Fait  a  Brolaae  eu 

1 865,  par  H.  AzEMAK,  Missionaire.    (Saip>n,  1887.) 

In  the  valh'V  of  the  River  Mekong  in  Kambodia  are  a  great  many 
wild  tribes,  of  whose  Language  little  is  known.  Among  them  are 
the  Stieng,  and  a  Trench  Roman  Catholic  Mission  has  been 
ertabliahed  in  their  midst  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Their  exiitenoe  is  noticed  in  the  travels  of  Oarnier  and  Bastian. 
M.  As^mar  was  one  o!  those  Missionaries  who  settled  at  Brolauo  in 
i8^i,  and  left  it  in  1866.  He  dwelt  quite  alone  among  the  people, 
aiid  pick»'<l  up  their  Langnnire,  and  compiled  this  Vocabulary  in  the 
French  1 .111:: u  isre,  which,  accompanied  by  a  full  description  of  the 
tribe,  litLs  1h  tii  published  by  the  French  Colonial  Governmeot  of 
Cochin  ('hina,  and  a  copy  has  found  its  way  to  the  Library  of  the 
Boyal  Geographical  Society.   It  is  a  yery  creditable  peiformanoe. 


X&BVAL  09  THE  Smr  BlAI^ECT  SFOKIV  TS  THB  NOBTHERN  ChOT 

Huu,  by  Captain  F.  M.  EmmALL,  D.8.0.»  Gurkha  Bifles. 

(Bangoon,  Grovemment  Press,  1891.) 

This  is  a  most  praiseworthy  contribution  to  our  knowledge  in  an 
entirely  unknown  R«'gion  in  the  Pro'dnoe  of  Burma,  and  the  author 
deserves  our  iHMjrty  thanks.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  a  manual  of 
the  Baunpshe  Dialect  spoken  in  the  Southern  Chin  Ilills  bus  been 

JulUshed  by  Lieut.  Mucuubb  (it  is,  in  fact,  a  different  Language), 
t  appears  that  the  Siyin  is  one  Dialect  of  a  form  of  spcechi  which 
has  no  leading  Dialect,  but  consists  of  sevenil,  of  equal  importance, 
(t)  Hiyun,  (2)  Nwengal,  and  (5)  Kanhaw.  Two  other  fomui 
fli speech  are  mentioned,  (i)  Haka,  and  (2)  Tashen,  and  are  pro- 
nounced to  differ  so  materially  as  to  bo  quite  different  Languages. 
Here  then  we  have  revealed  to  us  a  tjr<»up  of  four  Languages 
prtviously  totally  unknown,  but  in  which  communicatiou  is  held 
by  British  officers  witli  Subject  Races. 
The  Geographicid  position  of  these  tribes  is  as  follows : 
A  line  dnwn  from  ICandalav  to  Chittagong  passes  almost  through 
the  Chin  Hills.  In  the  NorUi  they  are  bounded  by  the  Manipur 
Valley,  on  the  East  by  the  Eubo  Kal6,  Myiliha,  and  Yan  valleys, 
on  the  South  by  the  Arakan  Hill  tracts,  on  the  West  by  the 
Lushai  Hills.  The  Difstrict  occupied  by  the  Siyin  is  roughly 
between  N.  Lat.  2^°.  10  and  :?7°.25,  and  E.  Long.  Q3°.45  and  94°. 5. 
The  highest  elevation  is  abi  ul  8800  feet  above  sea-level,  but  the 
average  height  of  the  Kuugc  is  about  5000  feet. 

The  Language  is  monosyllsbic.  Genders  are  distinguished  by  the 
sddition  of  the  word  '*  pa  "  and  *'  nu  "  to  indicate  male  and  female, 
snd  one  or  two  other  suffixes  in  the  case  of  animals.  The  plural  is 
eipreised  bj  the  suffix   te/'  but  it  is  frequently  omitted. 
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OuTLDJE  Grammar  op  the  Sixotipo  Langttagk,  as  sroKEN  Br 

SlNGHFO,  DoWANMiYA,  AND  OIUKliH  E£i»II>I^'U  IN  TUK  NeIGHBOITB- 

BooD  OF  Sadita,  AaBAX.  By  J.  F.  ^Xeedhax,  AsaLBtant 
Political  Officer,  8«diym.  (AiiBam  Becietariat  Pzeaa^  81iil« 
long,  1889.) 

This  is  a  Grammar,  Phra^r-'book,  and  Vocalmlary,  of  about 
no  pages,  prepared  by  an  ottici  r  of  Govemmi*iit,  aiul  printed  in 
the  official  PresH  of  the  A»li!iitustrutive  Division.  It  is  a  very 
creditable  performance,  and  un  tutirely  fresh  contribution  to  know- 
ledge. Sadiya  is  on  the  Biyer  Brahmaputra,  at  the  head  of  the 
Assam  yaUey,  which  is  flanked  on  both  sides  by  hi^h  monntains, 
and  these  mountains  are  occupied  by  barbarous  tribes,  speaking 
hitherto  imperfectly  known  Languages.  They  dwell  entirely 
within  British  territory. 

Th»'  Sinixlipo  are  rl!i.«s(Ml  in  Cuf^t's  "  Modem  Lan<?uagGS  of  the 
East  Indu  b "  in  the  Tibeto-Burman  family.  They  have  the 
Patkoi  llange  on  their  rear,  but  they  are  but  the  advance-guard 
of  a  much  greater  horde  lying  beyond  the  Patkoi  Kange,  within 
British  Burma,  known  as  the  Kukyen  or  Kaki  are  to  a 

certain  extent  civilized,  but  Pagan,  t.^.  neither  Hindu,  nor 
Haliometan,  nor  Buddhist*  Singhpo,  or  Chingpau,  means  merelj 
**  a  man."  Yocabularicf,  and  Grammatical  Nutes,  have  previoni=ily 
existed,  but  tliis  Outline  Grammar  relates  to  a  particular  portion  of 
a  large  tnbe  localized  near  Sadiya,  and  has  been  compiled  by  the 
Author,  in  whose  cis  d.  charge  they  have  been  placed. 

The  Author  has  already  published  a  Grammar  of  tlie  ICiii 
Language,  spoken  by  another  barbarous  tribe,  and  he  baa  a 
third  of  the  Khampti  Language,  belonging  to  a  totally  different 
family,  the  Tai,  or  Siaiiu  se,  in  preparation.  Tliis  is  Tery  credi- 
table to  bis  industry  and  ability.  Tt  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that 
other  officials  with  siiniljsr  opportunities  do  not  work  the  Tllgin- 
soil  of  their  neighbourlmuil  m  the  bame  spirited  manner. 

Journal  0/  Ji,A,8,,  1S90. 


{b)  AFEICA. 

Mawtjel  de  la  langfe  Foule  (Anglic^  Fulah\  parle6  dans  la 
Sencgambie  et  le  Soudan,  par  T.  G.  de  Guikauuon.  Grum- 
maire,  Textes,  Yocabulaires.   (London,  Luzac  &  Co.,  1 894.) 

The  learned  Author  sent  some  months  back  an  Essay  on  this 
Language  for  the  pages  of  our  Journal.  After  careful  consideration 
it  was  decided  by  the  Council  that,  though  it  waa  undoubtedly  an 
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inmortant  Work,  it  was  hardly  of  Buffloieiit  interest  to  the  general 

fullic  to  publish  it  in  the  French  Language  in  our  Jounud,  oar 
space  being  limited.  The  MSS.  was  accordingly  posted  in  a  cover 
a'Wn'^sed  to  the  Author,  but  it  disappeared  en  route,  and  thoiiGrh 
the  official  of  the  rrHueral  Post-office,  at  my  request,  sent  a  special 
ajrcnt  to  mukt:  iiiq nines,  it  has  never  been  found.  The  indofati- 
gubie  Author  at  once  set  to  work  to  re-write  his  work  in  an 
eolarged  form  as  an  independent  Tolnme,  and  it  has  appeared. 

In  my*' Modem  Langnages  of  AMca,"  i88t,  p.  157,  following 
Frodk.  Miiller,  of  Vienna,  Algcmeme  Ethnographie,  I  class  the  Fulah 
Language  in  the  Nuba-Fulah  gionp,  between  the  Kamitic  and  the 
^^•^ro  L'roiips :  no  floiibt  this  is  provi-^ioiiHl.  There  are  several 
Dialects  oi  this  Language,  and  a  certain  amount  of  literature.  The 
name  has  appeared  in  several  forms  in  Frcnt  h  an<l  English,  being 
even  culled  Tul,  or  Poule,  as  the  present  Author  Luus  entitled  it. 
It  18  a  Language  of  importance  and  with  a  fntore. 

The  present  Tolume  of  144  pages  comprises  a  Grammar  of  77 
pages,  Texts  of  1 1  pages,  and  a  Vocabulary  of  French  and  Fnlah 
of  54  pages.  It  seems  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desiied,  and  is  a  most 
important  contribution  to  our  knowledge. 

/a/ir,  1894. 


LiniDA,  FlOTB. 

^fajor  Henrique  Angnsto  Bias  de  Carvalho,  of  the  Infantry  Staff 
of  the  Portuguese  Army,  has  published  this  year  (1889)  at  the 
National  Press  at  Lisbon  a  Grammar  of  the  Luuda  Language, 
spoken  in  the  Central  Region  of  South  Africa,  North  of  tin; 
Gambtir,  lying  betwixt  the  colonies  of  Portugal  on  tliu  Kast  and 
West  coast :  it  is  called  Methodo  Fkactico  para  l^ar  a  lingoa  da 
Lnnda,*'  ttid  ia  in  tho  Portognese  Language.  The  Anther  was  the 
Chief  of  the  Poitogaese  Exploring  Expedition  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Lunda,  and  its  mysterious  Sovereign,  the  MuatianTua,  or,  as 
commonly  called,  the  "  Mudta  Janvo."  Only  a  portion  has 
reached  this  country,  but  it  iw  a  mr-rituriou.s  work,  and  a  clear 
addition  to  tho  stock  of  Human  kni>\\  Irdge,  as  nothing  was  known 
previously,  it  is  only  to  bo  hopeci,  Lhut  compiling  a  Grammar  does 
not  become  the  first  step  to  Political  Annexation. 

The  Boman  Catholic  Congregation  of  St.  Esprit  at  Loango,  on 
tiie  West  coast  of  Africa  South  of  the  Equator,  published  last  year 
a  short  Onimmar  of  the  Language  spoken  in  the  Basin  of  the 
Kongo  betwixt  Stanley  Port  and  the  Sea  :  it  called  tho  Fi()t(-  '* 
I^gtiagc,  and  dcsc-ribes  itself  as  the  Dialect  of  Loango :  the 
compiler  is  a  Koman  Catholic  Missionary  named  Ussel  \  and  it  is  in 
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the  French  Languaf]je,  and  is  printed  at  the  Mission  Press  at 
Loango.  He  was  assisted  by  a  brotlier  Missionary  named  Schmidt, 
who  died  in  1882,  and  by  his  Bishop.  Mr.  Carre,  and  the  children 
educated  in  the  MiBsion  School,  greatly  helped  him.  It  ia  a  veiy 
meritorious  little  work,  and  is  carefully  compiled  and  nicely 
printed.  The  Author  makes  no  allusion  to  the  Grammatical 
Works,  which  preceded  his,  notably  Mr.  Holman  Bentley's 
Dictionary  and  Grammati*  a!  l^ofru  c  of  the  Konijn  Laniniapre,  with 
a  copy  of  which  the  Author  supplied  J>isliop  Corre  three  years  ago. 
No  doubt  this  Wnik  is  conscientiously  prepared  from  original 
sources  by  a  (  apaluu  man.    it  belongs  to  the  Jiantu  iamiiy. 

Ihitnier's  Ueeord^  1889. 


Ztus, 

A  E,£vis£D  Edition  of  k.  GaAitMAS  of  the  ZtJLu  Language.  By 
Bey.  Lkwzb  Qxovt^  late  Hisaonaiy.  (J.  F.  fihaw  ft  Co.,  48, 
Paternoster  Bow,  £.C.) 

The  Grammar,  of  whicli  the  Work  before  us  is  a  "  Revised 
Edition,"  was  the  fruit  of  much  study  of  the  Zulu  Lanp:uape,  as 
heard  and  learned  h"y  the  Author,  (hiring  many  years  of  labour 
and  couTcrse  with  some  of  the  best  reprcsentatiyes  of  the  great 
Zulu  Eace  in  South  Africa. 

Beaching^  the  field,  to  which  he  was  sent  as  an  American  If  is- 
sionary  in  1846,  and  finding  no  hook,  indeed  not  a  sentence  of 
genuine  Zulu  Vernacular  in  printed  form,  our  Author  got  hia 
knowledge  of  the  Language,  as  best  he  could,  by  catching  it  from 
the  lips  of  the  best  speakers,  nnd  testing  the  rorrr  rtnoss  of  his 
efforts  by  repeatedly  referring  his  A\'ui  k  to  the  pi  t  ])!*^  among  whom 
he  was  labouring  as  translator,  teacher,  and  preacher.  Meantime, 
aa  he  farther  tella  us  in  his  Fkeface,  in  eider  to  make  himsell 
familiar  with  all  the  yarioua  fozma,  idioms,  and  principles  d  the 
Language,  he  made  large  collections  of  Folic  Lore  stories,  Bong8| 
History,  Biography,  and  other  nairatiyes  from  the  lips  of  the  more 
intelligent  representative  men  among  the  different  Zulu  tribes 
which  Chaka  had,  in  former  days,  subdued  and  uniJied,  or  welded, 
into  the  now  one  c:reat  Nation. 

In  the  Appendix  of  the  hr.->t  edition,  we  find  some  fifty-five 
pages  ol  these  namtiTes  and  songs  in  tha  original  ZiUu,  together 
with  a  translation  into  English.  All  this,  however,  has  been  omitted 
from  the  second  edition,  and  in  place  of  it  we  find,  in  this  new 
edition,  some  twenty-four  interesting  and  instructive  pages,  given, 
in  part,  to  some  of  the  theoretical  views  of  able  Philologists  as  te 
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the  origin  and  import  of  one  of  the  leading  characteristics,  the 
preformative,  or  prefix,  of  the  Zulu  and  other  Bantu  Lan- 
guages ;  in  part,  to  Grammatical  samples  of  eleven  of  the  more 
important  members  of  the  great  Bdntu  family  from  widely  remote 
parts  ol  the  field,  lor  GomparatiTe  puipoaeB ;  and,  in  part,  to  tables 
of  prefixes,  prononns,  naiDeralB,  eto,,  in  eleren  memben  of  this 
grrat  Isiuily,  also  for  oomparatiTe  porposeB. 

Some  twenty-four  pages,  having  respect  to  Lepsius'  Standard- 
A]y>h}ibet  in  the  fii^  edition,  are  omittefl  in  the  second,  hcinj*  dis- 
placed by  a  brief,  well-eoTisidered,  y(»t  lucid  and  interesting  state- 
ment of  the  general  principles  and  affinities  of  the  great  family,  to 
which  the  Zulu  belongs,  together  with  a  somewhat  extendetl  notice 
of  the  extent,  habitat,  relatioiiship,  and  characteri  of  the  Isisulu. 

The  other  Sections  of  the  Introdnotion  are  deroted  to  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  origin  and  early  migrations  of  the  B&ita  Bace,  and  to 
Hi-torical  Notes  ooaceming  the  Ama-Zula. 

Looking  at  the  more  stric  tly  Ornraraatical  part  of  iho  "Work,  or 
the  body  of  the  "Revised  Gruniniar,  we  are  impressed  with  what 
seems  to  be  a  thorough,  complete  analysis  of  the  Language ;  the 
natural,  lucid  order,  in  which  the  parts  are  set ;  the  perspicuous 
style  in  which  the  principles,  rules,  notes,  and  remarks  are  ex- 
pressed, together  with  the  fulness  and  pertinence  of  the  examples 
given  in  illustration  of  each  principle,  note,  and  remark.  Indeed, 
this  was  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  Author,  as  he  tells  ns  in  his 
Preface,  where  he  f^avs  :  "  What  is  wanted  and  expected  of  a 
**  Grammar  is,  that  it  give  a  clear  statement  and  correct  illnstm- 
**  tion  of  the  forms  and  principles,  the  genius  and  idioms,  ut  the 
*'  Language  of  which  it  treats."  This  exactness,  fulness,  clear- 
ness in  stating  and  illustrating  principles  and  rules,  vas  all  the 
more  needed  because  of  the  remarkably  unique  yet  philosophical 
character  of  the  Language,  so  different  from  every  other  great 
Ismily,  and  yet  so  perfectly  adapted  to  the  ends  of  Language  as  a 
n  rms  of  giving  expression  to  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  the 
mmds  and  hearts  of  men. 

And  yet,  with  all  thi«  difference,  as  seen  especially  in  its  Inllec- 
tional  svstem,  there  ure  some  interesting  points  of  resemblance  be- 
tween the  Zulu  and  some  other  Languages.  The  Zulu,  for  instance, 
Rsembles  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  in  the  conjugations  or  species  of 
the  T^b.  Thus,  from  the  Zulu  root  ianda  Move,*  the  Author  gets 
UndUa  '  cause  to  1(  m  .'  tandehi  Move  for,'  tandana  *loTe  one  an- 
other,' iandeka  'lovable,'  titanda  'love  self.* 

JVjme  points  of  peculiar  con strm  tion  in  Zulu,  as  are  presented  in 
the  Work  before  us,  are  liapjtily  illustnited  by  examples  from  Lan- 
fniasres  of  the  Arian  family,  as  from  the  French,  Gt-nuan,  and 
Latin.  The  great  power  of  the  Language  evidently  centres  in  the 
verb.  Its  compa.ss  and  facility  for  expressing  the  minutest  shades 
of  m— aifig  jn  respect  to  the  manner,  state,  and  time  of  the  acting^ 
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being,  or  suffering,  denoted  by  the  essential  verb  aro  remarkable. 
The  ^rreat  love,  which  the  Zulu  has  for  euphony,  antl  tlu^  risrid 
regaid  it  pays  to  the  physiological  laws  of  phonology  m  the  changes 
it  makes  for  eapbony's  sake,  ate  among  the  interertiiig  ehaiaeterw- 
ticft  of  this  Language.  The  hook  of  which  we  apMk  is  rich  in 
mffty"^^  for  ComparotiTe  fmtpoaes. 

In  many  of  the  examples  pven  in  illustration  of  Grammatical 
rules,  as  in  the  syntax  of  the  Ihh  K-,  we  find  good  rhies  to  the  Zulu's 
mental  character,  modes  of  thought,  quick  wit,  tojjether  with 
samples  uf  his  tai»te,  his  saws,  proverbs,  folk-lore,  Keligious  noUonSi 
objects  of  worship,  and  eachatulogy,  such  as : 

*<Each  man  has  some  peculiori^  in  his  mind  as  well  as  in  his 
*'  face.  If  we  don't  know,  let  ns  stop  and  be  silent.  Walking  does 
**  not  help  us  if  we  waste  what  we  obtain.  Diligence  is  the  Mother  * 
*'  of  gain.  Don't  be  afraid  of  perspiration.  At  the  house  of  the  in- 
**  dustrious  famine  casts  a  wistful  look,  and  goes  on  to  that  of  the 
**  plwggard.  Tlie  women  do  the  digging.  Tlie  believers  have 
•*  beguu  to  buy  wagons.    A  person  who  believes  walks  like  a  man 

walking  in  a  thorny  place,  for  a  man  walking  among  thorns  looks 
"  caiefully  where  he  pats  hiB  feet    I  was  restored  to  health  by  a 

shade  (ghost,  divinity).  Let  the  paternal  shades  eat  (of  our 
"  sacrifice),  and  grant  ns  great  wealth,  so  that  onr  children  may 

be  ^avcd  with  us  (or  that  we  and  onr  children  may  escape 
**  death)." 

Jowmal  of  tiie  Royal  Atiatic  Soeutfff   1S94;   adapted  firom 
NqU»  iupj^liid. 


I  have  been  requested  to  write  a  Preboe  to  this  first  attempt  at 
a  Vocabulary  of  an  East  Equatorial  African  Language.  It  belongs 
to  the  great  Bantu  family,  and  is  the  Vernacular  of  a  tribe,  whose 
habitat  is  just  to  the  North  of  Mombasa,  about  .'^9°  East  Longitude, 
and  3°  South  Latitude,  and  entirely  within  the  sphere  of  British 
infliienoe.  The  Rev.  W.  E.  Taylor,  A.,  already  favourably 
known  for  linguistic  re.searches,  of  the  ChuiTh  ^lissionary  Society, 
has  itinerated  in  tlie  mid^t,  and  made  use  of  his  opportunities  to 
make  this  contribution  to  Science.  It  coneistB  of  a  Vocabulary^ 
preceded  by  remarks  on  the  Language,  and  with  on  Appendix  61 
genuine  Language-specimens,  accompa]ne<l  by  translations.  The 
articles  attached  to  some  wonls  are  ver}-  full,  and  many  local  Folk 
Lore  and  tribal  snlijrrts  of  inten  st  are  touched  upon.  On  the  whole 
it  is  u  very  ( redituble  performance,  and  will,  no  dnnbt,  lead  on  to 
translation  uf  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  Beligious  and 
Educational  works. 

8.P.C.K.,  1 89 1. 
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Ill 


AuB  Tal»  dt  thb  ToG^Lir  Bulvct  ov  ikb  KAxdA.  Lakgvaoe, 
UocAMBiz,  lUar  Afbixuu  By  Daiokl  Bunmr,  Actmg  Britiah* 
CcMunly  Hoxambik. 

The5e  are  rery  intercstinpr  and  oriprinal  specimens  of  this  pre- 
Tiously  totally  unknown  Dialect  of  the  Makua  Lanf^uage;  they 
▼ere  eolleeted  by  the  very  intelligent  Actinc;  lirititih-Consnl,  and 
forwarded  to  Dr.  Cust,  hou.  secretary,  with  a  letter  expiuuinig 
tlwir  oafeme.  The  tales  liBve  been  pnUiahed  by  the  S.P.C.X.,  and 
some  Oompanti^  TooabQlaiiee, 

All  air.,  1887. 


Eaicba. 

The  Eamba  Language  is  one  of  the  great  Bantu  family  of  East 

Africa,  South  of  the  "Kquator.  The  tribe  are  settled  in  two  separate 
enclave^.  K  1:1  jit  tiiiind  u  population  of  seventy  tlioiisand  to  ninety 
tlmusand  Si>ul.-.,  surroundeil  by  aliens  of  the  Hamite  and  Niiba- 
Pulah  groups,  and  he  published  a  Vocabulary  at  Tubuigen,  in  1850. 
last,  a  Missionary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  Author  of 
this  Grammatical  Treatise,  found  a  large  number  of  the  same  tribe 
in  TT-Sagara,  near  his  ])lace  of  residence,  Mamboia,  who  had 
migrated  Southwards.  This  book  is  a  yaluable  addition  to  our 
Icnowh  dge.  The  Language  is  noticed  in^  p.  359  of  my  Modem 
Languages  of  Africa.** 

S^.CJC.,  1885. 


Hadskpoa.  Aio)  BsNi  Am  IB. 

Major  Watson,  of  the  Royal  Engineers  ("Watson  Pasha),  while  at 
SiiiUdm,  collected  aYoeabulary  of  the  two  above-mentionea  Dialects, 
snd  entered  them  in  the  Model  Vocabulary  Fonns,  which  I  had 

pent  out  to  him.  They  are  now  being  published  by  the  S.P.C.K. 
The  Hadendoa  is  a  Dialect  of  the  Bishari  Language,  of  tl  *  Hamite 
grnnp  <8ce  p.  126  of  Gust's  "  ^fodern  Lanj^iafr*"^  '^f  Africa,"  1883% 
Tlie  beni  Anii'r  are  wronLdy  entered  as  u  Dialect  of  the  same 
Laiii^^uge,  but  the  Vocalmlary  shows  that  the  Language  is  Abys- 
sinian, and  akin  to  the  Tigre  of  Abyssinia. 

S.F.aK,,  1887. 
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(0  OGEAmA. 
Tn  lovovAeis  of  Haw  Ginrai. 

The  Church  of  Austraiia  having  imnonnrfvl  its  desire  and 
intention  of  undertaking  the  grout  work  of  evimgeli/in?!:  some  of 
the  tribes  of  New  Guinea  within  the  British  l)onimi«>ns,  it  is 
desirable  that  Tooibiilaries  of  some  of  the  tribes  should  be 
published  inth  a  view  of  asoBtang  the  eaii^  Missioimriea.  Theae 
Vocabularies  were  oompiled  by  two  illustnous  Pioneers:  Part  !• 
comprises  those  Languages  qtoken.  bj  tribes  dwellin<;  between.  TnXe 
Island  and  the  Aird  River,  and  was  compiled  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  to 
well -known,  and  who  is  still  in  thn  Field.  Part  II.  comprises 
Yocabuluries  of  ei<j;ht  Lan«ruai;es  ^{  .  k,  n  by  trib<  s  in  the  Eastern 
and  Western  portions  of  JiriUbh  Isew  Giimca,  compiled  by  Mr* 
Macfarlane. 

Translations  of  portaons  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  seyeral 
Languages  of  this  Eegion  are  also  in  progress. 

CJl» 


Obimmab  AKn  YocABuiajiT  OF  MoTu,  Kew  GciNSi.. 

This  is  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  noble  attempt  to  evangelise 
the  British  portion  of  New  Guinea  by  the  London  Misdonazy 
Society.  The  names  of  Mumiy  and  Macfarlane,  of  Lawes  ana 
Chalmers,  are  kiw^^  ti  to  all.  From  the  Fly  River  to  the  extreme 
point  ot  the  Island  there  are  upwards  of  twenty-five  Lan^n n^os,  or 
Dialects  of  Languages,  spoken  by  the  numerous  tribes,  or  sei  tions 
of  tribes,  which  have  pressed  down  fix)m  the  unknown  iiit<  rior 
to  the  coast ;  they  are  all  savage  Pagans,  but  not  unfriendly.  Their 
Languages  belong  to  the  Melanesian  group  with  certain  Polynesian 
affinities ;  totally  without  literature  or  Written  Character.  Mr. 
Lawes  had  seven  years  residence  among  the  people  to  teach  him  the 
Language  of  this  important  tiihi  ,  wliidi  lives  near  to  Port  Moresby, 
and  he  has  tmnslated  a  portion  of  the  New  Testament,  which  was 
printed  by  the  British  and  Foreitrn  hible  Society. 

It  is  oi  such  importance,  that  the  olticialj*  appointed  to  carry  out 
the  Protectorate,  should  understand  this  leading  Language,  which 
no  doubt  will  become  the  lingua  franca  of  the  South  coast,  that 
Hr.  Lawes  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  Government.  He  promises, 
on  his  return  to  the  scene  of  his  benevolent  labour,  a  Coni]Ku  ativc 
Grammar,  and  Collcetivc  Vocabulary,  of  all  the  forms  of  speech 
spoken  in  the  Districts  in£uenccd  by  his  Mission  iStationa. 
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Attnohed  to  this  Grammar  is  an  Englisli-Mota  and  Motu-Eaglish 
Vocabulary,  of  a  considerable  lon^h. 

It  is  an  excellent  book,  and  reliects  credit  on  the  Australian 
publisher. 

ZondoHf  Jim$f  1887. 


Que  of  the  Languages  spokea  iu  the  Isabel  Island  of  the 
Bolomon  group  ia  the  Bog6ta.  The  English  Melaneeian  Mission 
hsTe  prepared  a  translatioii  of  the  Qospel  of  Hark  in  this  Lao<> 
gnage;  it  is  published  by  the  S.P.G.K.,  and  is  intmsting,  as 
a  genuine  apecunen  of  this  Language. 


Tnn  Lavotagbs  or  Mm^aw—ta, 

The  writer  of  this  commnnication  is  the  son  of  H.  C.  Von  dc-r 
Gai)elcntz,  one  of  the  ijjrcatcst  linguistic  Scholars  of  his  time,  and 
is  luiUbC'Li:  a  no  less  distinguished  Scholar  than  his  father.  He 
treats  of  a  subject,  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  which 
has  this  year  been  brought  prominently  to  the  notice  of  Scholars  by 
the  CompantiTe  Grammar  of  the  Melanesian  Languages,  compiled 
by  the  Rev.  R,  H.  Codrington,  D.D.,  of  the  Melanesian  Mission,  and 
published  by  the  Clarendon  Press.  The  Archipelago  of  Islands, 
known  by  the  name  of  Melanesia,  from  the  dark  colour  of  th' ir 
Nfim'tn  uihubitants,  as  di^tin^Miislied  from  the  fair  I'olynci-ums 
funiier  to  the  East,  extends  iu  a  chain  of  Islands  from  the 
Southern  point  of  New  Guinea  to  Fiji,  and  includes  in  addition 
to  those  Islands  the  groups  known  as  Solomon,  Santa  Cruz,  Banks, 
Kev  Hebrides,  LoyJty,  and  Kew  Caledonia.  They  have  been  the 
leene  of  ontragea  on  the  part  of  the  white  traders,  and  Tcngeful 
mimlcrs  on  the  part  of  tiie  natives :  they  are  a  bone  of  contention 
betwixt  Great  Britain  and  France  :  their  population  is  wastinp:  away 
by  kidnappings  to  snpi>ly  tlie  wants  of  Planters  in  Qnccnsbnul  and 
the  Fiji  Islands,  and  by  ini'eelious  diseases,  and  spirituous  li(|u<)rs, 
introduced  by  Europeims.  The  Bible  has  been  translattid  into 
several  of  the  Languages,  and  each  of  the  larger  Islands  has  its 
own  Language;  but  it  is  calculated  that  in  a  few  years  the 
population  will,  like  that  of  Tasmania,  have  totally  disappeared, 
and  the  Languages  remain  as  literary  snryiTala. 

Jmmd  ofik»  Soifdl  Atiaiic  SoeUty,  1886. 
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1888. 

General  Pfiihhgy. — Dr.  Fredk.  Miiller  of  Vienna  has  published 
an  Aj)pendix  to  his  Grimdriss  dor  Rpraohwissenschaft,"  coutiiining 
mutorialfl,  which  have  come  to  hanci  betwixt  the  years  1877  and 
1887  after  his  copy  was  made  up  for  the  Press.  It  comprises 
QiHiamatLoal  Notes  on  twelve  Afrioaa  Langaagee,  ten  American 
Languages,  and  five  on  Lan^agee  in  Asia  and  Oiceania. 

/m/M.— The  Kev.  Mr.  Wade  baa  published  at  the  S.P.C.K.  a 
Grammar  of  tlie  Kashmiri  Lanjniap?,  the  result  of  his  own  studies 
durino;  a  long  residencr  in  tbo  valley  in  daily  contact  with  tlie 
people.  He  lias  also  pubUished  Texts:  nothing  of  the  kind  has 
previously  existed. 

Africa. — Antonio  Cecchi,  an  Italian  Trayeller,  bas  published  at 
Borne,  at  the  expense  of  tbe  Italian  Geograpliical  8ocief|r»  Gramma- 
tical Notes  and  Vocabularies  of  six  Languages  spoken  in  tbe  Begion 
South  of  Abyssinia,  and  collected  by  him  in  his  Journey  of  Ex- 
ploration from  Zeila  on  tlie  Indian  Ocean  to  Kaffa  in  the  nearly 
unknown  Kerens  of  the  Interior :  their  names  are  Galla,  Katfa, 
Shaugulla,  Junker,  Adiya,  Giirague,  and  Afnr  or  Dauakil.  This 
book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  existing  knowleilge. 

Review  <tf  AMean  Philology."  Br.  Biittner,  tbe  Dtreetor  of 
the  newly-establiahed  German  Missions  in  East  Africa,  and  well- 
known  as  a  Scholar  of  South  African  Languages,  has  published  the 
first  part  of  hia  new  Review,  which  will  appear  quarterly  in  the 
German  T.aTicrnap:e  at  ]ierlin  :  it  promises  exceedingly  well,  and 
contains  eontributions  on  the  Swahi'li.  Suto,  and  Ashanti,  Languaires 
of  import^iu  e,  and  a  notice  of  all  books  published  on  the  subject 
witliiu  the  period. 

Nig0r  Language, — ^Two  Printing-Pressea  are  in  full  work  in  this 
Begion,  one  at  Bonny  on  the  Lower  Niger,  a  second  at  Lokoja  on 
tbe  Upper  Niger :  they  advertise  to  dispose  of  every  kind  of  secular 
work,  advertbementsy  printed  catalogues,  and  visiting-cards,  but 
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their  serious  work  is  to  tiim  off  EducatioTial  "Worke  m  the  Lan- 
guages of  the  lleprion.  We  have  before  us  iour  little  Works  in  the 
Brass  Dialect  of  the  Idzo  Language;  and  four  m  that  of  the  Ibo, 
in  exeelidnt  style,  writleii  and  printed  by  Negroes.  Botii  Languages 
belong  to  the  Negio  group. 

B£Uu  family  of  African  Languag$9. — The  S.P.G.E.  continues 
to  pat  forth  yolumes  of  an  Educational  character  for  use  of  African 
and  we  have  on  our  table  two  volumes  in  the  Xosa  or 
Katir,  Language  in  South  Africa,  one  volume  in  Swahi'H  in  East 
Equatorial  Africa,  and  one  in  the  Ganda  Lan^ua<^e  of  Victoria 
Nyanza,  print4.d  in  London  j  but  there  is  a  i'resb  m  full  work  at 
Bahaga,  the  capital  of  King  Mwanga. 

0^MmM.~J6faiiMMi.^The  S.P.C.S.  has  published  a  caiefol 
translation  of  the  Acta  ol  the  Apostles  in  the  Language  of  Florida 
Island  in  the  Solomon  group,  piepaied  on  the  spot. 


1889. 

Atkt. — ^The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  published  a 
Gospel  in  the  Language  of  the  Pangaslna,  spoken  by  one  Million 
in  uie  Island  of  Luzon,  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  translator 
is  Senor  Alonzo  of  Seville,  an  old  resident  in  the  Islands. 

Africa. — Professor  Reinisch,  of  Vienna,  has  published  in  the 
Gcrnt-m  Lanjruaf^e  two  volumes  on  the  Lanpuai^e  of  the  Afar  or 
iJauakil.  The  tirst  volume  contains  Texts,  collected  by  the  Author 
on  the  spot,  the  second  a  Dictionary.  Both  are  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  prepared  in  the  b^  style.  It  belongs  to  the 
Huaittc  group  of  Languages. 

Professor  Bene  Basset,  of  Algiers,  has  published  a  Manual  of  the 
Kabail  Language  in  the  Zouave  Dialect  spoken  by  the  indigenous 
inhabitant'^  of  Alf^eria.  It  is  a  Hamitic  Lanpnai^e,  and  totally 
distinct  from  Arabic.  The  Manual  consists  of  a  (  Jniinmnr,  Tt  xts, 
Biblif)«rraphy,  and  Vocabulary.  It  is  a  most  satisfactory  Work, 
and  ib  in  the  French  Language. 

The  Christian  Knowledge  Society  has  just  published  in  the 
Banish  Language  a  Dictionary  of  tiie  If ika  Language,  spoken  near 
Mombte  in  East  Africa.  It  belongs  to  the  Bintu  family.  This 
work  -was  compiled  by  the  late  Bev.  J.  Bebmann,  of  the  Church 
Kissionary  Society,  during  his  lonjr  roridonrc  in  that  country. 

Br.  Siius,  of  the  Livinprston*'  Mission  on  the  Kongo,  has  just 
published  in  the  EngUs-h  Language  a  Vocahularv  of  the  Valuloma 
Language,  spoken  in  the  Aruwiui,  Lolami,  uud  Mawembe  Districts 
of  the  Upper  Kongo.  It  belongs  to  the  B4ntu  family.  The  book 
is  secompanied  by  a  small  Map  of  the  Kongo,  indicatmg  the  precise 
locality  where  this  Language  is  spoken,  fir.  Cust  has  presented  a 
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copy  to  the  Library  of  the  K.A.S.  (East  London  Institate  for 
Homo  and  Fon  ipi  Missions,  Publishers). 

The  Hon.  Secretary  has  also  published  at  his  own  eharpes  at 
tho  Christian  Knowledge  Society  a  Vocabulary  of  the  Language, 
epoken  by  the  saTage  Fan  tribe  who  occupy  the  Begion  Korth  of 
the  Biver  Gabnn  and  the  French  Protectorate  in  South  Africa, 
West  coast.  The  renderings  of  the  words  ar<  in  the  Spanish 
Langaage.  It  is  presumed  to  be  of  the  Bantu  family.  The  com- 
piler is  a  Spaniard,  Don  Osorio,  who  Iim*!  resided  some  time  in  the 
country,  and  who  called  upon  the  wnter  of  tlicso  Notes  to  help 
him  to  publish  his  Vocabulary.  As  it  seemed  of  value,  was 
certainly  genuine,  and  filled  up  a  great  gap  in  our  existing 
knowledge,  Dr.  Cnst  consented  to  do  so,  at  his  own  expense,  as 
his  contnbtttion  to  the  extension  of  onr  knowledge  of  Africa. 

Among  this  year's  books  on  African  Lanpiajres,  mention  should 
be  made  of  three  published  at  Yienna :  the  Manuel  de  la  Langue 
Tierrai,  by  M.  Schreiber;  the  Lingua  Afar  nol  Nord-Est  del* 
Africa,  by  Giovanni  Colizza ;  and  Die  Bilin  Sprache,  by  Leo 
Beinisch.  The  Tigrai  is  spoken  in  Centi-al  and  Northern  Abyssinia; 
it  is  Semitic,  and  a  Sister-Language  of  the  Tigre,  both  sprung  from 
the  old  Ethiopian,  or  Gfs.  Along  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and 
in  th(  ishmds  beirween  the  Bay  of  Adulis  and  QuU  of  T&jinlL,  ia 
the  tribe  known  to  outsiders  as  Danakil,  to  the  members  them* 
selves,  Afar.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  Profes'ior  Leo 
iieinisih's  vohtmes  on  this  tribe.  In  the  fj:eneral  scramble  for 
Africa,  Italy  hiid  hands  on  Assjib,  a  port  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
its  Gu\  emment  was  induced  to  send  young  Italians  to  acquire  the 
Language  of  the  neighbouring  tribes  with  a  Tiew  to  annexation. 
Hence  Signer  Colizza's  work,  a  most  complete  one,  and  a  valuable 
addition  to  Science.  The  Vocabulary  of  the  Bilin,  a  Language 
spoken  by  the  Bogos  tribe  on  the  Northern  frontier  of  Abyssiniai 
is  a  masterly  production,  written  in  Ueiman. 


1890. 

A  frica. — "Don  Antonio  da  Silva  Leitao  e  Castro  has  published  in 
the  P(>itu<?utst  Language  at  the  National  Press  of  Loanda,  1866, 
the  Gramuiur  of  the  Kongo  Language  and  Voeabidary.  compilo«l  by 
Brusciottus,  a  Capuchin  Monk,  in  the  Latin  Lajiguage  200  vears 
ago.  Our  readers  will  recollect,  that  this  book  is  no  longer  rare,  as 
a  new  edition  was  published  some  years  back  in  London,  and  it  has 
been  transhited  and  published  in  Englisli  by  Mr.  Grattan  Guinness, 
of  Harley  Hou^ic,  Bow.    It  is  a  Ilintii  Languasro. 

Joaquin  Almeida  Da  Cunha  hmi  pubiiahed  at  the  National  Press 
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of  Tx)an(la,  1886,  a  Grammar  and  Yocabulary  of  the  Maiza  Lan- 
guage, spoken  in  the  District  of  Cape  Delgado,  in  the  Frovince  of 
Kosambik  in  Eaat  AJbioa.   It  is  a  Bdntu  Language. 

The  same  AntlioT  has  published  at  the  National  I^ess  of  Hoxamhik, 
1885,  a  Study  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Banian,  B&thia, 
ParFi,  Moor,  Gentile,  and  Native  inhabitants  of  the  Ftovinee.  It 
wonld  be  an  intx^resting  Studj  to  examine  this  volume,  as  so  many 
of  the  Kaces  alhided  to  are  natives  of  India,  Hindu  and  Mahometan, 
who  have  settled  on  the  East  coast  of  Africa,  South  of  the  Equator ; 
in  fact,  all  the  coo^t-trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Indians. 

Siuu,  West  Africa, — The  Rev.  P.  U.  Bonglin,  Missionary  to  the 
Bio  Pongas,  has  published  through  the  8.P.G.K.  a  Beading  Book  in 
theSte  Language,  a  most  important  lonn  of  speech  in  Africa. 
This  belonfrs  to  the  Negro  group. 

Kahdily  North  Africa, — Emeritus  Professor  F.  W.  Newman  has 
published  (Tnibn('r)  a  new  and  enlarjjed  edition  of  his  Numidian, 
or  Kabail,  Vocabulary.  Tt  includes  all  the  wonls  contained  in  a 
Vocabulary  prepared  by  l  ather  C)li\'ier,  wliich  Dr.  Cast,  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  picked  up  during  hi^  tuui  in  Algeria,  as  it  was  previously 

unknown  in  JGhgland. 

— ^Ur.  Sydney  H.  Bay  has  contributed  to  the  Jonmal  of 
the  Anthropological  Institute  a  Grammatical  Notice  of  the  Kguna 
Language,  spoken  in  one  of  the  ishinds  of  the  New  Hebrides. 

Grammatica  Oromdna. — A  (rrammar  of  the  Lanf:^age  spoken  in 
Abyssinia,  and  by  tiie  Galla  tribe.  By  Lucie  Scobart.  Published 
at  ^J^nples,  1885,  in  the  It^dian  Lanp:uap:e.  In  the  Preface  we  learn, 
that  the  Koman  Catholic  Bis^hop  Ma»i>aia  gave  the  tirist  impetus  to 
the  Study  of  this  Language  as  ihr  hack  as  1854.,  by  opening  a 
School,  in  which  the  Natiire  children  were  taught  the  Language  and 
the  use  of  the  Roman  Ciharacter.  The  Author  followed  this  lead, 
and  has  eompiled  a  very  creditable  Ghnaaunar,  The  Author  appeazs 
to  be  a  younp:  Italian  Professor. 

African  Philology. — A  Grammar  nrtfl  Vocabulary  of  the  Fan 
Language  was  published  at  New  York,  iScii,  by  the  liev.  K.  H. 
^ui>iiuu,  M.D  ,  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Buaixl  of  Missions  in 
the  Gabun,  the  West  coast  South  of  the  Equator.  It  vas  the  work 
of  the  Bev.  H.  M.  Adama^  of  the  same  Mission,  who  died  as  far 
back  as  1856.  It  is  of  great  importance*  The  Language  is  of  the 
B^tafamily* 


1891. 

"  ComponitiTe  Grammar  of  the  Binta  Language,"  by  the  Ber. 
Father  l&rrend,  8J.,  of  the  Jesuit  Mission  on  the  Zanib*'Hi.  This 
is  a  laige  and  important  Yolume,  compiled  on  the  model  of  the  great 
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Comparativp  Grnmmnr  of  the  Arian  LnTiiniap:es,  hut  comprising  a 
very  much  hirj^er  uumixT  of  Languu{^es,  the  kiiowlwlge  of  which 
has  been  revealed  to  us  during  the  last  twenty  years  h^  the 
Grammars,  Dictionaries,  and  Texts  prepared  by  Missionanes  in 
South  Africa,  ITo  doubt  there  are  many  points  which  will  nqniie 
consideration,  as  our  knowledge  extends,  but  under  any  circnm* 
stances  this  is  an  Epoch-making  Book.    (Keg:an  Paul,  Trench.) 

*'  Grammar  of  the  Nyanja  Langunp:p  of  Luke  Nyasa,"  by  the 
Rev.  George  Henry,  Mr<1?<al-Mi8sionjiry  nf  the  Free  Cluirch  of 
Scotland.    This  is  a  most  satisfactory  book.    (Frazer,  Aberdeen.) 

Hymns,  by  the  same  Author  in  the  same  Language. 

''Angola  Proverbs  in  the  Mbunda  or  Banda  Language  of  the 
West  coast  of  Africa  within  the  Portuguese  colony.*'   The  transla- 
tions are  in  the  Portuguese  Language,  and  the  hook  is  interesting . 
as  compiled  by  an  educated  KatiTe.  (Lisbon.) 

•'Notes  on  the  Tnmhnka  Lnnp^uapr  spoken  on  tlie  West  coast  of 
Lake  Nyasa,"  by  l)r.  Elmslie,  Medical- Missionary  of  the  F'ree 
Church  of  Scotland.  This  is  a  most  useful  book.  (Frazer, 
Aberdeen.) 

*^Tahle  of  oonooids,  and  paradigm  of  Yerb,"  in  the  same  Lan* 

guage,  by  the  same  Author. 

Not^  on  the  Tambuka  Language  and  table  of  concords  and 
paradigm  of  Verb  in  the  Ngoni  form  of  speech,"  a  Dialect  of  the 
Zulu  Lanininp^o  ppoki'n  on  Ww  West  coast  of  Lake  Xyasa :  for  this 
also  we  aiv  indebted  to  Dr.  Eimslie.    (Frazer,  Abt-rdccn.) 

*' Afrikanische  Petrefakten,"  a  Study  of  the  Graniniatical  foatnres, 
and  mutual  relation,  of  African  Languages  in  the  German  Language, 
by^  Professor  A.  W.  Schlcicber  (Berlin).  We  particularly  welcome 
this  hook,  as  indicating,  that  the  attention  of  Gennan  linguistie 
Scholars  is  beginning  to  be  turned  to  the  wonderful  new  matezials, 
brought  light  by  honest,  though  untrained,  British  labourers  in 
a  virgin-field. 

"A  Gospel  in  the  Shitswa  Langua«?e,"  spoken  in  the  Portuprnese 
colony  in  East  Africa  near  Lonnzo  Marqucz.  We  piil)lif»h 
annually  in  this  Journal  a  list  of  the  translations,  made  by  the 
British  Bible  Society,  hut  we  are  indebted  for  this  translation  to 
the  American  Bible  Society.  It  may  readily  be  understood,  how 
exceedingly  important  arc  genuine  Texts  made  by  capable  men  in 
the  field  to  be  brought  into  immediate  use,  and  severe  criticism  by 
tlic  tribe,  which  speaks  that  Language,  when  used  in  the  Schools 
and  Chapels. 

'*  An  English-Telugu  Dictionary,"  ])y  P.  8ankara-naruyana, 
H.A.,  Tutor  to  their  Highnesses  the  I'riuees  of  Cochin,  South 
India,  Madras.  K.  B.  Preas,  1891.  This  is  a  yeiy  satisfactory 
Work :  the  field  has  been  well  occupied  by  previous  Scholars,  hut 
prerioUB  Dictionaries  were  not  within  the  reach  of  the  evcr- 
m<»eaaing  number  of  Telugu  Students,  and  the  want  being  felt, 
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this  2^ativc  Scholar  has  supplied  a  ireshi  and  dieapi  and  handy 
Dictionary.  \nth  a  careful  Treface. 

*' A  Pocket  iauiii  Guide,"  by  A  M.  Pergusen,  Jun.,  Member  of 
the  R.A.S.  Thiid  Edition,  completely  revised.  Colombo,  Island 
of  Ceylon,  1892.  It  is  well-known,  that  the  Northern  portion  of 
the  Island  of  Ceylon  is  occupied  exclusively  by  Tamil  immigrants 
from  South  India,  and  thia  useful  Pocket-Guide  is  published  for 
f'tnvf  Ti!f  nee  of  flip  European  Planter,  who  has  to  do  with  the 
iiuiimg<;meut  of  land-estates. 

Jmmal  0/  ih$  Moyal  AnaUo  SocUt^, 


1892. 

"  Ng'anja  Languajje."  Dictionary  by  the  Rev.  David  Clement 
Scott,  Mission  of  Church  of  Scotland,  Elantyre  on  the  Kiver 
Shire,  South  Africa.  Edinburgh,  1892.  This  Language  belongs 
to  the  Bintu  family,  and  the  tribe,  wbidk  speaks  it,  dw^ls  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Kyasa,  whieh  word,  as  well  as  Kg'anja,  means 
Lake,  Birer,  or  water.  The  Language  is  more  akin  to  the  Zulu 
and  Xosa  (commonly  called  Kafir)  than  to  the  Languages  on  the 
East  coast,  Swahfli  and  Yao.  The  Dictionary  is  preceded  by  a 
Grammatical  Noto.    It  is  a  praiseworthy  production . 

"  Translation  of  Mark's  Gospel  into  Kg'anja.'*  This  is  a  carefully 
prepared  Text  in  the  same  Language. 

An  elementary  sketch  of  Suto  Grammar,"  by  M.  E.  Jacottet, 
Frmch  If issionary  in  Ba-8dto-land.  Mission  Press,  189  z.  Thaba 
Bosiu.  A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  Suto-English  Vocabulary 
being  required,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  prefix  to  it  this 
Grammatical  sketch  in  the  English  Langnaprc  :  this  represents  a 
great  advance  on  our  knowle(l<^e,  and  it  is  a  trustworthy  guide. 

"Notes  on  the  GrainTunticai  Construction  of  the  Luba  Lan- 
guage,'* as  spoken  in  Gareuganje,  Central  Africa,  with  brief 
Vocabularies  in  Luba- English  and  English -Luba,  and  six  chapters 
in  Luba  from  the  Gospel  of  John.  Office  of  Echoes  of  Science, 
Bath.  This  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  contribution  to  know- 
ledge by  a  young  Missionary,  named  Charles  Albert  Swan. 
The  country,  where  this  Language  is  spoken,  is  included  in  the 
Kongo  Free  State.  Oarenganje  wn*  the  capital  of  a  chief  named 
Msidi,  who  was  shot  by  a  late  English  Explorer.  The  R<^gion  is 
better  kii<  \'.  n  as  Kfttanga.  Mr.  Frederiek  Amot  penetrated,  us 
an  independent  Mi^isiouary,  into  this  terra  incognita  in  1886  :  his 
healtii  idULed  and  he  had  to  return  to  England,  being  reliered  in 
1888  by  Hr.  Swan.  He  resided  three  years  at  Oarraganje,  and 
added  to  the  small  stock  of  Luba  words  collected  by  Mr;  Amot. 
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It  is  noteworthy,  that  both  the  ^lissionary  Explorers  went  to  their 
Rtation  viA  tlie  Portti^iese  colony  on  the  West  coast  of  Africa  and 
liihe,  but  Mr.  8\viiu  rotunud  by  way  of  the  River  Kongo.  After 
a  few  months  sojourn  in  England  lie  has  started  on  his  r^nm. 

We  feel  deeply  obliged  to  the  compilers.  The  Langoage  belongs 
to  the  Bantu  family  of  South  Afnra,  and  is  a  new  variety  of  that 
multiform  stock.  I  have  applied  for  copies  to  send  to  African 
Scholars  in  the  different  Capitals  of  Europe. 

The  preceding  Works  are  by  labourers  in  the  field,  who,  without 
linguistic  training,  contribute  careful  and  honest  record  of  linguistic 
facts.  The  book,  which  I  now  notice,  is  from  the  pen  of  a 
lingnistle  .Scholar,  A.  W.  Schleicher,  in  the  German  Language, 

fubliahed  at  BerHn,  1892,  and  entitled  "Die  Somali-Sprache.'* 
t  is  apparently  only  the  first  part  of  a  lai^er  Work,  and  it  con- 
tains a  Text,  Sound-Lore,  Word-Lore,  and  Sentence-Lore.  The 
compiler  had  visited  S«»mnli-land.  It  is  not  the  first  (Irammar, 
as  Captain  Hunter  occupied  the  field  some  timo  back,  but  much 
material  has  been  accumulated  since.  It  is  compiled  on  scientific 
principles  for  scientific  purposes. 

YvA  [essor  Leo  Beinisch,  of  Tienna,  has  published  in  the  German 
Language  at  Vienna,  three  parts  of  a  most  valnable  book,  204  pages, 
Die  Bedawie-Sprache  in  Nord-Ost  Africa. 

In  188  r,  Professor  Hermann  Almqvist  published  at  TJpsala,  in 
Sweden,  his  well-known  volume,  Die  Bishari-Sprache  To- 
Bedawie. 

This  new  volume  of  Prof.  Ileini>>ch,  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  knowledge,  consisting  of  Texts  and  Grammatical  Notes,  and 
including  Dialects.  The  Language  belongs  to  the  Hamitic  family, 
and  is  spoken  in  the  Begions  betwixt  tiie  Upper  Nile  Basin  and  the 
Bed  Sea. 

TipT6  is  the  chief  Language  spoken  in  the  Italian  colony 
Eritrea  on  the  African  bank  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is,  with  the 
exception  of  Arabic,  the  mo.st  extensively  8j>uken  Language  of 
Semitic  ongui.  Itb  field  is  between  the  16  and  18  degrees  of 
N.  Latitude.  It  has  no  written  literature,  and  it  is  only  in  recent 
years,  that  it  has  been  made  the  subiect  of  Philological  research, 
while  its  Southern  Sister-Language  Tigrina,  was  brought  more 
than  twenty  years  ago  within  the  pale  of  linguistic  analysis. 
Captain  M.  Carnperio's  "  Manuale  Tigrc-Italiano,"  comprisin*?  an 
outline  Grammar,  Dialogues,  and  two  Vocabularies,  is  intended 
to  Berve  practical  purposes  only  by  facilitating  iutereuurso 
between  his  countrymen  and  the  Abys.siniuuH.  The  production  of 
the  Lazarist  father,  J.  Schreiber,  Manuel  de  la  langue  Tigrai,"  the 
second  part  of  which  has  recently  been  published  at  Vienna,  six  years 
after  the  first,  is  a  Work  of  more  ambitious  aims.  It  deals,  like  the 
Work  of  Professor  Praetorius,  with  the  Tigriiia  Dialect,  but  differs 
from  that  Work  by  deriving  its  materials  from  the  living  Laaguage 
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exclusively,  both  as  it  is  spoken  and  ustd  in  correspondence.  The 
Character  used  is  the  Amiiaric,  which  has  also  been  employed  in 
the  present  Work.  The  seooad  part  containB  TigriBa  letters  with 
a  FKnch  tranfllatUni,  Notes,  and  a  Tocabolary.  The  typographical 
ezecntioii,  done  at  the  celebrated  printing-oiBoe  of  Ad.  Hohihaoflen, 
at  Vienna,  leaves  nothing  to  bo  desired. 

In  East  Africa  the  S.P.C.K.  has  published  a  great  many  small 
book^  in  the  different  T/mf^uufres  for  the  use  of  Missionary -Societies. 
The  point  of  view,  Irom  which  I  re£rard  them  on  this  occasion, 
is  purely  Philological,  and  they  do  certainly  represent  an  advanced, 
aad  advancing?,  knowledge  of  Vernaculars,  of  which  the  names 
enm  were  mdmown  a  qnarter  of  a  century  ago :  there  is  no  4IB6 
in  Betting  out  the  names  of  these  Works,  as  the  Student  will  find 
tiiem  in  the  Catalognes  of  the  Society  under  their  respective 
Languages:  there  are  of  the  Bdntu  family  the  Me^,  the  Yao, 
the  Nganga,  the  Swahfli,  the  Goj:^,  and  the  Ganda ;  this  R^M^ion 
includes  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  Luke  Nyasa,  and  the  country 
between :  the  books  are  real,  pre])ared  by  men  in  the  field,  not 
Vy  Scholars  in  their  European  Studies. 

To  Mr.  M.  B.  Weale,  late  '*D"  Thmp  B.8.  A.  Company's  Police,  we 
ar»  indebted  lor  a  small  Vocabulary,  published  at  Cape -Town, 
of  the  Tab^Ie  and  Xul  lka  T  anguages,  spoken  in  Ha-Sh6na-]and, 
and  Ma-Tabele-land.  The  book  consists  of  thirty-two  pages,  and 
is  intended  for  the  tiso  of  Prospectors  and  Farmers  in  Ma-Shonn- 
land.  Tlierc  are  manifest  Zolu-affinitu  in  these  Languages  :  it  is 
a  first  effort,  and  no  doubt  will  be  ioilowed  by  more  serious  pro- 
ductions. 

The  Bev.  A.  M.  Hartman  has  published  outlines  of  a  Grammar 
of  another  Dialect  spoken  in  Ma^Shdna^land.  This  is  but  another 
drop  of  a  coming  shower. 

In  the  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  the  American  Geographical  Society, 
it  is  proposed  to  publish  a  series  of  Notes  of  Bantu  Languages  from 
tilt'  pi-n  of  the  acc()nij)lished  Scholar,  M.  Hele  Chatelain  :  bi^  i  x- 
p  ricnce  lies  in  the  Portuguesi-  colony  of  Angola,  on  the  West 
const  iSouth  of  the  Equator.  2^'o.  III.  of  the  Series  reached  me  a 
few  days  ago :  *'  The  Ma-Yaka  and  their  Language."  This  is  the 
fint  appearance  of  a  new  Language :  the  Geographical  position  of 
the  tribe  who  speak  it  is  indicated,  and  a  Vocabulary  and  brief 
Gmmmatical  Notes  are  appended. 

The  kte  Colonel  Ellis,  of  the  First  Battalion  of  the  West  India 
Regiment,  '^triti'»ned  in  West  Africa,  North  of  the  Equator,  in  the 
British  colonies,  has  contributed  an  important  volume  on  the 
**  Yari]>a-8peaking  Peoples  of  the  Slave- Coast  of  West  Africa.'* 
The  chapters  on  Language,  TroverLs,  and  Folk-Lore-tales  are 
most  Talnable:  it  is  published  by  Chapman  and  Hall,  London, 
and  should  find  a  place  in  all  Libraries. 

The  TarioaB  useful  publications^  by  the  East  London  Institute 
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lor  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  on  the  Kongo  group  of  the  BiLnttt 
fiimily  of  Languages,  have  recently  received  a  Taluable  aooeesioii  in 
a  Guide  to  the  La-Kknndu  Language,*'  by  J.  and  F.T.  ICcKitbick* 

This  Language  is  spoken  along  with  the  Ki-Lolo  by  the  Ba-Nkonda 
in  the  fia^Lolo  country,  in  the  great  bend  of  the  Eon^o  \vhcre 
it  crosses  the  Equator  Northwards.  The  two  differ  dialectic-ally 
only.  The  Manual  compris<"=5,  in  ad  lition  to  a  short  Grammar,  with 
Texts,  conversations,  rea<Hiiij;4t.^huiis,  and  two  Vocabularies,  and 
is  intended  to  be  a  compauiun  volume  to  J.  B.  li^die's  ILi-Lolo 
Yooabulary. 

Die  Tone  der  Neger-Sprachen,  und  ibre  Bezeiehnnng  " :  eiortert 
von  J.  G.  Christaller:  Basle,  Switzerhtnd.  This  is  a  short 
Pamphlet  of  nineteen  pages  on  an  important  and  intricata  snbjecti 
by  a  singularly  well-quaMed  Scholar,  whose  experienoe  is  in  the 

field. 

Qmwal  fiuhject. — The  same  Scholar  has  contributed  to  the 
general  subject  oi  tlie  Lauguages  o£  Africa  au  interesting  and 
Taluable  pamphlet  el  fift^-nine  pages,  under  the  title  ''IMo 
Sprachen  Afrikas,"  Ton  0.  Christaller,  8tttttgard«  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  separate  copy  of  a  contribution  to  the  Annual  B^Kut  of 
the  Wiirtemburg  Society  of  Commercial  Geography. 

The  Rev.  Lewis  (Jrout  contribnted  a  valuable  Kssay  OH  African 
Languages  to  the  Ciiicago-Congrcss  of  1H93. 

1  venture  brieriy  to  allude  to  my  own  contribution  to  the 
Chicago-Congress.  In  1881,  i  published,  with  the  help  of  friends 
in  every  part  of  Europe,  North  America,  and  Africa,  my  two 
▼olumes  of  the  Modem  Languages  of  Africa" ;  witfa  carefully 
prepared  Appendices  of  Languages,  Dialects,  and  authorities:  they 
were  favourably  received,  and  have  been  quoted  by  numerous 
writers.  Twelve  years  lime  passed  away,  and  a  great  number 
of  additiriial  books  have  been  published,  and  the  Authors  in- 
variublv  liunoured  me  with  a  copy :  it  was  too  soon  for  a  second 
edition  of  my  book  before  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  centurj*,  so  it 
occurred  to  me  to  publish  in  the  English  and  French  Languages  an 
Essay  on  the  "Progress  of  Airican  Philology  from  1881  to  1893," 
forty-ci-^ht  ])a^^e8,  with  Appendices  naming  all  the  additional  books 
pu])Hshi'd  in  that  interval  of  time;  it  has  Ix^on  appreciated,  and 
wlU  greatly  hely)  i\\<^  ]>er8on8,  to  whom  it  falls  in  the  next  century 
to  publish  a  revii^ed  edition  of  the  Work. 


i894. 

The  following  Kote  is  interesting  on  the  grounds  of  General 
Philology. 
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Kon  on  a  Paper  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Kolbe,  Missionary  in  Damara- 
land,  South  Africa,  *'  (^n  the  Bearing  of  the  Study  of  tlio 
Bantu  Languages  of  South  Africa  on  the  Ariau  Pamily  of 
Languages.*' 

Hie  mthor  ol  this  Paper  has  been  nearly  forty  years  as  a 
Kiadonary  in  Ronth  Africa,  chiefly  among  the  Herero,  which  in 

my  sketch  of  the  "  Modem  Languages  of  Africa"  I  have  classed 
in  the  Western  Sub-branch  of  the  Southern  branch  of  the  Great 
Bantu  family  of  Languages  in  South  Africa,  South  of  the  Equator. 
Under  the  patron  a  ijp  of  our  late  President,  Sir  Bartlc  Frerc,  13r. 
KoUk?  last  year  pul  lislK  d  a  Dictionary  of  the  Hereru,  and  in  1868 
a  Pamphlet  on  the  Law  of  the  Vowels  iu  that  Language,  iu  the 
Ptafoee  to  his  Dictionary  he  sets  forth  the  principles,  upon  which 
the  genins  and  laws  of  that  Language  are  haeed,  the  result  ol  thirty 
years'  reflection.  He  addressed  me  on  the  subject,  and  stated  his 
coQriotiont  that  these  laws  apply  as  well  to  the  origin  of  Arian 
Langnages,  and  indeed  of  Universal  Language,  and  that,  when  that 
fact  was  acknowledged,  Hercro  would  obtain  its  proper  place  in 
Philology.    Not  a  single  group  of  r  nit-words  in  the  Arian  family 


ledge  of  B&ntu,  especially  of  Herer6. 

He  then  expressed  his  desire  to  avail  himself  of  his  leisnie  (for 
he  hsd  retired  from  Mission-work,  and  settled  down  at  Wynherg, 
near  Cape-Town),  to  write  a  Tolnme  on  the  Origin,  Laws,  and 

Forms,  of  the  Herer6  Language,  explaining  and  exemplifying  the 
priniij)]es,  if  he  eouhl  receive  some  pecumury  assistance  from 
Government  or  a  learned  Society.  I  replied,  that  there  was  but 
slight  hope  of  any  favourable  result  to  his  application,  but  I 
enoouraged  him  to  prepare  for  the  Journal  of  this  Society  an  outline 
of  bis  Tiews  on  this  important  subject,  which  would  at  least  bring 
them  to  the  notice  of  the  Scholars  of  Europe. 

No  (loulit  the  Philological  world  has  submitted  to  the  tyranny  of 
the  Sanskritists  too  long,  and  a  protest  was  required.  Ore  at  as  has 
been  the  service  of  that  School  in  founding  the  Scicnr  f  of  Com- 
parative Philology  on  a  sure  and  scientitic  basis,  the  time  has  come 
for  a  closer  Study  of  the  marvellous  liuguintic  phcnonu'nn  of  other 
fiunHies  of  Languages,  specially  of  so  remarkable  a  one  as  the 
Blntu  Languages  of  South  Africa,  and  it  is  possible,  that  a  thorough- 
going investigation  of  these  and  other  non-Arian  fellies  of  Speech 
will  open  the  way  to  a  depth,  which  the  plummet-line  of  the 
SaMkntists  has  failed  to  reach.  At  any  rate,  until  Philologists 
have  done  for  th(  se  Langimges  what  has  been  done  for  the  Arian 
and  Semitic  families,  it  s*'ems  in  my  opinion  premature  to  com- 
mence any  discussion  as  to  the  origin  of  Language. 

Journal  0/  lh4  Moyal  Anaiic  Society, 
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Thfrf  ft  melancholy  interest  attached  to  these  voliimop,  as  the 
oompilcr  waa  engaged  upon  them,  when  he  was  suddoniy  called 
away  at  Cairo,  in  E<^ypt.  He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
offiicialg  of  the  Government  of  British  India,  and  after  his  retire- 
ne&t  fnm  ib» Senice  in  1 8^4  he  nt  in  ParliiuDent  lor  the  borough 
ol  Kirkeeldy,  N.B.,  but  his  nemeirs  tekte  only  to  his  Lidian 
ciieer. 

He  arrived  in  India  in  the  last  week  of  i842»  and  left  it  finally 

in  1874.  This  covers  a  poriod  of  thirty-one  years,  but  at  least 
s^ix  ytara  were  f?pent  in  England  on  furlou>?li,  so  his  actual 
r»"^i<Unce  covered  only  twenty-five  years;  and  he  filled  every 
gr<i<le  and  every  variety  of  appointment  in  the  Proviuco  of  the 
Pinjab,  North-West  Prmrinoes,  and  Lower  Bangal,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest;  and  it  maybe  truly  said,  that  he  was  most 
Worthy  of  every  office  which  he  heM,  and  left  each  office  improved 
and  developed  by  his  occupation.  His  period  of  service  preceded, 
passed  through,  and  continued  on  and  after,  the  great  military 
Mutinies  of  1857,  in  the  dangers  of  ^^  hirh  he  shared,  though  only 
as  a  cinlinn.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  reform  or  improvement  of 
our  reveiiut  and  judicial  system  during  the  period  of  his  servic  e,  in 
which  he  had  not  taken  a  conspicuous  part.  Before  the  Mutinies 
tbe  offlees  which  he  held  were  the  ordinaiy  ones  of  the  Civii 
Bepartment,  though  he  was  always  several  years  in  advance  of 
his  oontemponiries ;  but  after  the  Mutinies  he  held  successively 
the  post  of  Chief  Judge  in  the  Province  of  Oudh,  member  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  of  Banpil,  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Cen- 
tral Provinces,  and  Lieutcmmt-Uovemor  of  Bengal.  He  left  his 
BiUik  everywhere. 

hut  he  found  time  during  the  intervals  of  business  to  compile 
and  publish  seversi  remarkable  books  connected  with  the  admiuis- 
tntion  d  British  India,  and  at  the  time  of  the  seoond  Panj&b  War 
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ho  published  a  series  of  remarkahle  letters  in  a  local  TTuli.in  paper, 
and  diirirg  the  Mutinies  in  T}i4  Tinm  of  Lhh.Ioii.  Whutever  he 
T^  rote  made  a  cou»iderable  impression,  and  the  lucidity  of  his  style, 
the  aeconusy  of  his  facts,  aaa  the  ability  of  his  argamentSi  were 
admitted  even  by  those  who  did  not  agree  with  him  in  his  policy, 
Hneh  of  that  litetatnre  was  necessarily  ephemeral,  and  only  those, 
vho  remember  the  publication  of  that  lik-rature,  are  able  to  appre- 
ciate its  value,  the  awakenincr  f)f  sleepy  officials  at  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet  of  the  young  retormcr.  He  had  but  one  ohjfot,  and 
that  was  to  improve  the  administration  of  India,  and  these  \  oiumes 
amply  testify  to  the  statement.  While  in  England,  or  in  hia 
lengthened  tours,  his  thoughts  insensibly  turned  to  that  one  object. 
]^ow  that  India  has  been  so  Europeanized  the  necessity  of  the 
reforms,  which  he  helped  to  introduce,  is  scarcely  understood.  It 
was  but  natural,  that  he  was  violently  opposed  !)y  those  who 
desired  to  let  things  be,  and  these  pages  perhaps  betray  tlit^t,  as 
a  controversiuli-st,  he  was  not  quite  fair.  Many  distiuifuished 
antagonists,  or  men  who  ventured  to  differ  from  him,  both  civil 
and  military,  are  held  up  to  soofn»  and  their  counter-arguments, 
or  Tiews  of  a  disputed  case,  axe  not  set  out ;  he  would  have  urged, 
that  he  was  writing  Am  own  memoirs,  and  not  the  memoirs  of  oUier 
men  who  had  opposed  him,  but  this  view  of  the  memoirs  detracts 
from  their  value  af  bricks,  from  which  Hist^rv  will  hereafter  be 
constructed.  He  had  very  strong;  views  ou  all  questions,  which 
came  within  Ids  eo^niizun(  e  practically,  but  he  was  unable  to  see 
the  other  side  of  the  shield. 

He  had  not  the  advantage  of  a  classical  Education,  nor  had  he 
any  acquaintance  with  Language  beyond  his  own  and  the  great 
Vernacular  of  North  India.  He  never  turned  aside  to  literature,  or 
the  fine  Arts,  or  belles-lettres."  He  was  an  administrator  "  pur 
A  simple,"  and  ■\  tli(Jii<:]itfnl,  scientific,  and  conscientious  ad- 
ministrator, staiidin^  up  for  the  rijj:lits  of  the  eidtivator  of  the  soil 
and  all  o]tpre8Sfil  classes.  Some  olHciaU  went  in  for  the  friend- 
bhip  of  rich  landowners  and  princelings,  and  had  the  advantage  of 
the  loan  of  elephants  and  sporting  facilities  and  bam^^uets,  and 
after  the  Mutinies  a  great  wave  of  aristocratical  toadjnsm  swept 
over  North  India.  To  such  tendencies  George  CampbcU  was 
steadily  opposed ;  he  fought  the  battle  of  the  ryot,  and  was 
successful,  and  he  was  not  alone  in  liis  contest. 

The  form,  in  winch  these  mcnuiirs  ;i])j)r!ir,  leaves  much  to  be 
desired  ;  the  chief  feature  of  a  memoir  is,  that  it  hhould  be  short. 
These  volumes  are  very  bulky,  and  to  many  will  be  very  heavy 
reading ;  many  will  not  read  them  at  all.  To  those  who  Imew  the 
man,  and  in  memory  can  accompany  him  throughout  all  his  career 
from  1843  to  1874,  they  have  a  peculiar  fascination;  but  it  is 
personal  and  nntiqunrian,  and  the  pleasure  is  limited  to  those,  who 
agree  with  the  groat  reformer,  and  will  certainly  not  be  shared  by 
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the  friends  or  relatives  of  those,  who  fall  under  the  lash  of  his 
castigation,  or  his  severe  censure.  These  lines  are  penned  by  one, 
who  knew  him  in  College,  knew  him,  and  was  in  constant  cor- 
reepoiidenoe  or  personal  contact  with  hun,  dozing  the  whole  of  his 
career,  and  np  to  the  time  of  his  leaving  lor  England  for  Egypt  in 
1891.  No  more  amiable,  lovable,  personage  ever  exists ;  bo  sweet 
to  argue  with,  so  instructive  to  listen  to.  It  so  happened,  that  the 
orbits  of  our  official  duty  were  totally  distinct,  thou^rh  just  in 
contact  sometimes,  but  producing  no  rivalry,  and  giving  play  for 
differences  of  detail  in  opinions  on  general  subjects  of  administra« 
tiou,  which  were  perfectly  identical  from  the  first  to  the  lust. 

He  was  a  ohila  of  fortune :  luck  was  on  his  side;  no  domestio 
ttiafntmie,  no  eerious  illness,  came  near  him ;  no  disappointment 
in  the  distiihntion  of  the  objects  of  official  desire ;  he  had  every- 
thing: many  things  which  others  may  have  desired,  and  perhaps 
deserved,  but  were  not  lucky  <  noiigh  to  attain:  the  three  prizes  of 
the  Sen-ice,  a  scat  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  a  Chief  Com- 
missioners hip  oi  a  Province,  the  Government  of  a  Region  containing 
sixty  Millions;  on  his  returu  to  England  a  seat  in  the  Council  of 
India,  a  safe  seat  for  several  Parliaments  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
the  Order  of  Knight  Commander  of  the  Star  of  India,  the  honour 
of  D.C.L.  at  Oxford,  the  praise  and  applause  of  friends,  and  the 
respect  of  those,  who  opposed  the  measures,  hut  admired  the  man. 

l)id  he  deserve  it  ?  Was  he  worthy  of  his  good  fortune  ?  Empha- 
ticallv  be  was,  for  he  was  one  of  those,  who  eon  Id  do  things  worth 
reconimg,  and  write  books  worth  reading.  Tins  gift  falls  to  few  ; 
and  men  of  ancient  days  iiave  recorded,  that  these  two  things 
united  make  up  the  greatest  gift  as  regards  things  of  this  world, 
which  can  be  desired  by  man  or  can  be  granted  by  God. 

PaU  Mall  OauHe,  1893. 


n. 

JAMES  THOMASON,  A  PEACEFUL  BXTLEB. 

Tbis  is  a  most  interesting  book  :  to  those  who  know  India,  and 
knew  the  man,  it  is  of  unpanilieied  interest,  but  110  one.  who  has 
the  imperial  instinct,  which  has  taught  the  Britr  ti  to  rule  subject 
Kncff  for  their  own  welfare,  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  simple 
greatness  of  this  character. 

Bom  i8o2,  died  1853;  the  son  of  pious  parents,  he  was  a  serious 
Christian,  but  not  a  fanatical  hypocrite ;  his  talents  were  good;  his 
cvpportunities  were  wonderful.  At  an  early  age  he  was  made 
Governor  of  a  vast  Province;  he  was  the  greatest  administrator,  that 
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India  has  yet  seon,  the  founder  of  the  Revenue  sysh-Tn  of  ^^orth 
India ;  he  stood  betwixt  the  educators  in  ban^krit  ot"  the  old  iSchuol 
and  m  English  of  the  new  Sohool»  and  introduced  that  system  of 
Vemaciilar  Education,  which  has  spread  over  the  Peninsula,  and  ia 
tlie  onlj  true  method  of  piimary  Itistruction.  He  was  not  a 
conqueror  of  outside  enemies  or  of  inside  rebels,  hut  of  difficulti^ 
and  projudiros ;  he  was  not,  lik^  T>;ilhousie  and  WcHe^leT,  an 
anuexer  of  Provinces,  but  nno  who  tiiught  how  such  Provinces  can 
be  wisely  and  kmdly  admmistcred  after  annexation ;  he  was  not, 
one,  who  charmed  with  his  oratory  or  convinced  with  liis  pen,  but 
all  his  words  were  nohle  and  his  pages  fuU  of  kindly  sympathy, 
and  that  ''mitis  sapientia,'*  which  subdues  hearts;  he  lived  for  the 
people's  welfare,  and  the  half-century,  that  has  elapsed  since  in 
1843  he  entered  upon  his  duties  bears  testimony,  that  lie  rightly 
estimated  the  just  wantM  of  the  people,  the  survey  of  their  land, 
the  tixture  of  their  boundaries,  an  e(iuable  assessment  of  their  land- 
tax,  a  record  of  their  les:al  rif^hts,  irri}jrati<.ui  by  canals  and  wells, 

food  roads,  sanitation,  cheap  justice,  ctiicient  poUcc.  The  great 
ax  Britannica  leaves  little  for  the  historian  to  record,  and  yet 
still  much  for  the  people  to  he  grateful  for.  Disasters,  warfare^ 
invasions,  set  the  Press  going ;  long  years  of  quiet  and  prosperity 
furnish  no  sensational  matter  for  the  reporttT. 

The  Hritish  Government  was  Btronp:,  and  put  down  all  offences 
against  person,  property,  or  Trunuui  Nature ;  the  Government  was 
stroug,  and  was  no  louger  afraid  of  letting  the  Schoolmaster  and 
Missionary  go  abroad;  the  Government  was  strong,  and  ordered 
Sunday  to  be  observed  by  its  own  servants,  civil  or  military;  the 
Government  was  strong,  and  Human  Saoriftoes^  Slavery,  thuggee, 
daeoitee,  satf,  disappeared. 

James  Thoma.son  g:ained  his  unequalled  influence  witli  the  people 
by  living  in  their  midst ;  lie  was  not  m  Presidency-Town  liigwig, 
but  he  dwelt  among  his  proy^le,  loving  them.,  iiud  therefore  beloved 
by  them.  He  preferred  the  independence  of  the  Districts,  where 
he  was  a  power,  and  not,  like  a  Government  secretary,  merely  the 
shadow  of  a  greater  power.  He  set  the  example  to  generations  of 
men,  one  of  whom  wrote  this  book,  and  another  re\'iews  it  in  these 
imperfect  lines,  of  the  noble  trade  of  ruling  men  by  kindness  and 
firmness,  the  iron  hand  in  the  velvet  glove,  the  soft  won!  and 
strong  will,  the  ready  joke  and  kindlv  ^\  irning ;  he  called  his 
District  his  field  of  victory.  Many  oi  Ins  folb.wcrs,  and  many 
who  never  saw  hiin,  must  recognise  in  Sir  iL  Temple's  eloquent 
words  the  incidents  of  his  own  happy  life,  for  many  years  of  their 
prime,  moving  about  among  a  contoited  people,  as  a  parent  among 
ms  children,  as  a  chieftain  in  the  midst  01  his  clan ;  no  military 
troops  within  scores  of  miles,  no  guards  at  his  door,  but  the 
**  conritato  imperio,"  the  "celere  obbedir,"  which  a  master  mind 
and  a  white  face  and  hand  cau^  by  love  and  sympathy,  win  as  a 
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ftw-will  offering  from  a  docile,  dusky  population,  if  only  there  be 
unileviatiiij;  justice  and  personal  purity  of  morals.  Thuma^jon 
regarded  each  aabject  on  the  broadest  principles,  and  yet  went  into 
miniituB  of  detail;  kiiidiieaa  and  oondderation  were  the  watchworde, 
and  the  Enr^ka,"  of  him  and  his  School,  men  like  John  Lawrence, 
Ifontgomery,  George  Campbell)  and  Temple,  who  never  forgot  the 
example  of  their  great  master.  Of  him  it  may  be  siiid,  that  he  was 
**diprnus  iinpcrio,  quia  iin]^  raverat."  He  died  m  he  lived,  plain 
Jiimes  Thoma.son.  No  houour3  or  titles  came  near  him.  But 
though  **moinsdecoree  "  he  was  "plus  distiuguue";  he  was  the  only 
Indian  public  servanti  who  at  the  age  of  thirty -nine  was  ever  placed 
in  charge  of  a  great  Frovinee,  allowed  to  rule  it  for  a  decade, 
hiTited  to  take  another  and  greater  Proi-ince,  Madrac,  when  the 
hand  of  death,  after  thirty-'Siz  hours  of  iUneaB,  beckoned  l^m 
away.  He  was  as  great  as  he  was  good,  and  as  good  as  he  was 
great.  He  not  only  protected  the  poorer  classes  from  their  mral 
oppressors,  but  he  put  a  stop  to  the  low  views  of  Morality  of  the 
officials  of  Government,  by  gentle  repression,  but  by  no  violent 
policy :  the  native  mistress,  the  half-blood  familj,  are  unknowu 
phenomena  now.  He  supported  Secular  Education  with  all  tilie 
fBaoniees  of  the  State,  imd  allowed  free  scope  to  Misaionary 
enterprise,  hased  on  priyate  subscription.  He  was  entirely  free 
from  personal  ambition;  he  had  all  the  charficteristics  of  the 
Emperors  Titus  and  Marcus  Aurclius;  from  hi.s  lips  would  have 
pasetrd  the  words  diem  pordidi,"  if  be  had  not  done  Boraething  for 
the  welfare  of  his  people :  hard  w  uik.  for  twelve  hours  daily,  an 
abstemious  life,  constant  sojourn  under  canvas  in  his  vast  Kingdom, 
courtesy  to  aO,  kindness  to  the  young  official,  who  learnt  from  his 
words  and  example  the  high  Idea  of  purity  of  life,  singleness  of 
purpose,  and  inexhaustible  patience  amidst  official  bustle. 

And  yet  the  very  name  of  thi^^  saintly,  beneficent,  man  is  almost 
forgotten  in  the  Regions,  wliic  h  he  loved  so  well,  and  was  never 
recognised  or  known  in  Great  Bntain ;  but  many  of  his  Ideas  and 
schemes  have  had  a  ^4der  development  than  he  could  have  imatrined. 
His  followers,  devoted  to  him,  occupied  the  Poiijab  on  its  annex- 
ation :  aU  oyer  India  his  Educational  policy  is  adopted.  "  Peace  has 
her  victories,  no  less  renowned  than  War."  He  was  the  greatest 
cmiqueror  of  the  century,  for  by  his  policy  Millions  of  acres  of 
arable  land  were  brought  under  cultivation,  Millions  settled  down 
to  quiet  apjiculttiral  or  commercial  life;  and  the  greatest  conqueror 
is  tiie  man  who  has  done  the  greatest  good  to  his  contemporaries. 

FMMM  Gm$tU^  1893. 
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Wbt.v  tbe  Britisli  nation  annexed  the  FtoTmcee  of  the  coQntrjTt 

called  British  India,  with  a  population  of  287,000,000  of  Souls, 
a  wise  spirit  of  toleration  guarantc  t  f!  tn  the  conquered  Eaces  their 
Reli^nons,  so  fir  us  they  were  not  contrary  to  moral  law,  and  their 
customs  having  the  force  of  law  regarding  marriage  and  inheri- 
tance. Idolatry,  polygamy,  polyandry,  divorce,  adoption  of 
childiea  by  eluldleBs  personB,  manuge  at  the  age  of  puberty  of 
both  sexee,  lifelong  widowhood,  the  leviiate  law  of  a  younger 
brother  taldng  tiie  widow  of  his  deceased  elder  brother:  sill  these 
incidents  arc  phenomena  of  every -day  occurrence  in  one  or  otlier 
Pr'ninco  of  this  vapt  Empire  amidst  one  or  other  section  f>f  tho 
extremely  heterogeneous  community,  divided  by  caste,  Kuli^ioii, 
colour,  Dialect,  and  ancestral  customs,  yet  compelled  to  travel 
in  the  same  railway- carriages,  to  send  their  children  to  the  same 
secular  Schools,  attend  at  the  same  judicial  courts,  obey  the  same 
municipal  law,  and  TMI.7  the  same  taxes. 

Under  the  long  Fax  Britannica  the  population  has  increased 
CTiMnii')M^ly,  the  area  of  cultivated  land  has  roaehed  it.H  maximum. 
Of  the  three  great  sroiirf^es,  which  keep  down  exorbitant  popula- 
tion, war  has  ceased  to  exist;  pestilence  has  been  reduced  to 
narrow  Limits  and  brief  periods;  famines  occur  periodically,  but 
roads,  railroads,  and  hea^y  disburs^ents  from  the  State  greatly 
mitigate  the  eril,  and  the  thinning  of  tbe  population  in  orer- 
crowded  Regions  has  a  good  side  for  the  survivors. 

Let  til  people  alone  in  their  social,  religious,  and  domestic 
affairs'*:  ihi^  U  one  of  tlie  j?rcat  tenets  of  Oriental  Statecraft. 
Their  ways  are  not  our  ways.  Their  pods  are  not  our  gotls. 
Repress  violent  crime,  keo])  the  communicittions  open,  settle 
justly  the  disputes  of  litigants,  stay  the  hand  of  the  local 
oppressor:  this  is  all  that  the  people  ask.  In  addition  to  this 
the  British  OoTemment  supplies  Education,  hospitals,  agricul- 
tural model  farms,  free  trade,  free  culture  of  the  soil,  free  Press, 
free  right  of  meetings,  free  locomotion  from  one  end  of  the 
Empire  to  tlie  other,  out  of  it  and  into  it,  and,  as  far  as  possiblCi 
restraint  on  the  sale  of  intoxicating  U(iuors  and  drugs. 
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Bu'^ybodics  in  Great  Eritain,  male  and  female,  wlio  pr t  a  partial 
vi(  u  of  the  subject,  would  like  to  try  benevokiit  experiments 
uu  Lku  people  of  a  subject  Empire ;  they  would,  of  course,  resent 
tny  int^erence  of  Parliament  with  their  own  independent  manage- 
ment of  thdr  own  affairs,  bat  they  try  to  bring  a  pressuzo  on  tiie 
antfaorities  in  India  to  interfere  for  the  coneotion  of  imaginaiy 
erilai  and  the  two  chief  onee  are  the  remarriage  of  widows,  and 
the  early  a^c,  at  which  young  couples  live  toj^ether,  and  become 
parent^  of  families.  1  have  stated  above,  that  it  was  distinctly 
promised  to  the  conquered  Races,  that  marriage  and  inheritance 
should  be  left  to  time-honoured  customs,  and  there  is  nothing  uu 
which  Oriental  people  are  more  jealous  and  suspicious  than  inter- 
fetcnee  with  tiieir  lenudee.  No  people  wonld  lesent  moie  strongly 
tiian  Rngliahmgn  any  attempt  by  a  foreign  nation  to  force  upon 
them  a  change  in  re^ird  to  their  marriage-customs  and  nmrriage- 
liws,  and  yet  some  few  irresponsible  persons  try  to  air  their  crude 
hfen<  vfilence,  and  endanger  the  permanence  of  an  Empire* 

1  (^uote  the  words  of  a  rery  competent  authority : 

"  The  marriage  syatcm  oi  the  llindus  waa  slowly  and  carefully  elaborated  with 
**  a  neir  to  Beooring  the  maximum  eecnrity  to  female  life  and  female  honour 
"daring  the  centuries  of  foreign  invasion  aix!  internecine  warwhirh,  wth  the 
"  exMiptioa  ol  brief  iDterrals,  make  up  the  History  of  India  before  the  adfent 
Britiih  rale.  After  150  Team  01  oomptratiTe  seenrity  under  the  Mogul 
"  em[H^r'>r8  came  the  long  ud  bloody  aiUffehT.  £rom  which  the  Britfoh  came  forth 
"  tJie  rulers  of  India.  For  more  than  a  tbonsand  years  the  supreme  need  of 
**  women  was  not  independence,  but  safety.  To  meet  this  supreme  need  the 
"  auunia^e  syiteni  was  developed  into  a  powerfully  eonefaroeted  organisation  of 
"  protection,  a  .system  which  endeavoured  to  give  the  maximum  s*  riin'ty  to  women 
"  as  a  whole,  and  which  deliberately  acted  on  the  principle,  thut  their  general 
"  tafety  roust  be  insured,  even  at  the  cost  of  hardship  to  indirtduak  among  them. 
**  The  Hindu  mairiage  system  aenired  two  tiunge  to  every  female  bora  within 
"the  pale  of  the  respectable  communitv.  It  assured  to  every  such  womjm  the 
"  protection  ot  a  iawiui  husband,  together  with  the  *UUm  of  a  lawful  wite ;  it 
**  afao  Mearod  her  of  that  protection  end  of  tiiat  Uttiua  at  soon  88  she  entered  on 
"  the  aj»e  of  physical  maturity.  It  held  that  these  assured  benefits  to  women  as 
"  a  sex  were  eneaply  pun  liased  by  prohibiting  the  remarriage  of  individual^ 
"  women,  who  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  their  husbands. 

"  Such  a  syiteill  of  protection,  however  urgent  the  historical  need  of  it,  would 
**  have  rested  upon  a  foeble  foundation  but  for  the  aid  of  Religion.  Hiuduism, 
"  with  its  matchless  union  of  ngid  stren^h  and  plastic  aduptiveness,  elevated 
*'  what  was  a  hnman  ezpedieney  into  a  apintnal  neoessity,  by  placing  the  marriage 
"  STstem  on  the  basis  ot  Divine  law.  80  far  as  appears  from  the  Vedic  Texts, 
**  the  marriatre  of  a  woman  wiw  optional  in  ancient  India,  and  down  even  to  the 
**  tiuth  ceutury  a.d.  cxumuica  of  w'oiuuu  of  adult  years  choosing  their  own 
"  husbende  are  recorded.  Iniring  the  long  period  represented  by  the  post- Vedic 
"Codes  marriage  became  compulsory.    Under  the  influence  of  mediieval  nii  1 


**  eeienonj  in  a  woman's  Hn.*' 

Thm  is  infinite  variety  in  fhe  details  of  the  maniage-castoms 
amidit  the  different  xespectaUe  castee  in  the  different  ^Tinoea  of 
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India.  In  tbo  North  of  India,  from  the  Indus  to  the  Ganj^cf,  the 
practice  is  sometliing  of  this  kind:  When  quite  infanta  children 
are  betrothed  to  each  other  of  the  same  age :  cases  of  betrothals  of 
grown-up  men  to  baby  girls  are  quite  the  exception,  and  polygamy 
among  tJie  XMpectable  classes  is  exceptional  also.  About  the  age 
of  six  or  seiren  the  Rcligioas  naniage  takes  place,  but  the  bride 
remains  in  her  parents'  home.  As  soon  ns  signs  of  maturity 
appear,  the  bridegroom  is  sent  f 'T.  and  carries  otf  hi^^  bride  with 
pomp  and  rejoicing  to  his  own  homo.  No  re^jiRtriitiun  ot  births  or 
deaths  takes  place  in  British  India.  The  tact  of  the  birth  of  a 
legale  child  does  not  transpire  beyond  the  walls  of  the  hoose. 
Maturity  is  supposed  to  anive  at  an  age  much  earlier  than  in 
colder  climates,  and  girls  aged  twelve  are  often  mothen  mthout 
injury  to  themsdves  or  offspnnp:.  These  phenomena  seem  strange 
to  Erir>po!ins.  T  hnve  inflicted  punishnients  on  husbands  for  aets 
of  cruelty  to  their  wives,  and  listened  to  Tin  assertion  of  marital 
rights.  Sueh  cases,  however,  jire  exceptional;  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  cases  no  trouble  arises. 

The  Legishttore  of  British  India  has  now  passed  a  law,  that 
consent  is  not  a  good  defence  given  by  a  person  under  twelve 
years  of  age :  formerly  the  age  was  only  ten*  There  is  no  harm 
in  this  law,  hut  it  will  probably  be  inoperative,  as  tiie  seclusion 
of  respectable  women  will  render  prnr.f  f^f  the  offence  very  diffi- 
cult, and  the  absence  of  reg^istnitir  n  will  render  the  question  of 
the  age  extremely  doubtful.  "With  considerable  experience  as  a 
magistr{jte  and  criminal  judge,  and  a  very  large  sympathy  with, 
the  people,  I  do  not  see,  how  any  penal  pronaions  will  work* 
except  when  the  drcumstancos  are  Si  exceptional  barbarity,  and 
the  sufferers  and  neighbours  cry  out ;  and  such  cases  have  occurred. 

Public  opinion  has  been  roused  in  India,  and  there  are  many 
things,  which  the  native  community  in  their  tribes  and  castes  rjm 
do,  and  eert  uTily,  as  Education  spreads,  will  do,  which  it  would  be 
dangerouB  lor  an  alien  Government,  based  upon  bayonets,  to  attempt 
to  do.  A  rebellion  or  mutiny,  such  as  had  to  be  coped  with  in 
1856,  is  not  put  down  without  frigbtfnl  sheddmg  of  blood  and 
suffering  to  the  people,  which  it  makes  me,  an  eye-witness,  shudder 
to  think  ol.  It  is  asserted  that  the  Act  d  the  Legislature  passed 
a  few  years  before  the  great  mutiny,  authorizing  the  remarriage 
of  Hindu  widows,  was  one  of  the  f mi^os,  which  led  on  to  that 
catastrophe.  The  greasing  of  cartridges  with  the  fat  of  animals 
was  another  cause.  It  is  not  what  actually  is  done,  but  what  an 
ignorant  population  fear  is  going  to  be  done,  that  rouses  suspicion 
and  opposition.  To  this  law  about  the  age  o(  consent  there  was 
violent  opposition  and  most  unreasonable,  and  it  is  possible,  that 
we  have  not  heard  the  end  of  it. 

"\Miat  we  can  do  is  not  in  any  way  to  lend  assistance  or  counte* 
nance  to  a  custom  contrary  to  equity«   Thus^  the  very  idea  of 
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attempting,  by  interference  of  the  law,  to  enable  a  husband  to 
capture  his  wife,  or  the  person  whom  he  alleys  to  W  his  wife, 
by  the  purely  English  process  of  "restitution  of  conjugal  rights," 
or  'I  specific  performAaee  ol  ooEtraet»*'  is  mcoutioiu,  and  m  Nbrthem 
IndiA  wonld  be  impossible,  thoa^  m  tiie  Goiut  of  Bombay  a 
notorious  case  has  lately  occurred.    Of  r  ourse,  if  an  injury  bas 
been  done,  or  a  contract  has  not  been  fulfilled,  there  will  be  an 
8(  tion  for  damages,  but  nothin^r  more.    However,  the  benevolent 
enthusiasts  want  to  go  much  t'lirthrr.    They  would  propose  to 
raise  the  ajro  of  consent  much  hi^iier,  or  get  rid  of  the  Hindu 
system  of  murnuge  altogether,  substituting  the  European  practice 
of  eoortiiig  and  free  sdection,  the  Sy&mrara  of  tbe^  old  Hinda 
legends.   They  woold  add  to  the  present  law,  which  anthoiizes 
the  remarriage  of  widows,  [t  clause  allowing  the  widow  to  retain 
after  second  marriage  all  the  property  of  her  deceased  husband 
which  she  under  Hindu  law  inherited.         regards  her  chattel  s 
and  personal  ornaments,  the  prim  iple  is  fidr  enonirh,  but  as  regards 
her  lan<l  it  would  be  unjust  and  impossible.    Some  go  fRrther,  and 
would  try  in  some  way  to  protect  the  remarrying  widow  and  her 
new  husband  from  social  ostavcism  and  Religious  excommunication. 
Thia  would  be  entering  into  an  arena  of  eontest,  which  might  lead 
to  serious  complications,  and  might  endanger  our  Empire.   A  more 
reasonable  but  equally  impracticable  suggestion  is  that  a  system  of 
registration  of  births,  the  ordinary  practice  of  an  European  country, 
should  be  introduced.     The  people  would  not  understand  the 
objects ;  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  in  the  rural  liistricts  to 
enforce  it.    The  strangest  ruipours  spread  like  wildhre  among  an 
ignorant  population. 

I  lead  with  astonishment  one  proposal,  contained  in  the  petition 
of  an  English  lady-doctor  and  five  of  her  fellow-praotitionerB  to  the 
Vioeioy,  urging  him  to  pass  a  law  not  allowing  the  consummation 
of  marriage  before  the  wife  has  attained  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 
How  could  atich  a  police  regulation  be  carried  out?  We  have  only 
to  imagine  a  similar  law  passed  for  Great  Britain,  fixing  the  ajje  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen  as  the  period.  We  can  bylaw  arrest  marriage, 
but  we  cannot  airest  sin. 

Wheie  is  the  wisdom,"  writes  one  Hindu,  of  driving  a  patient 
people  to  exaspoFBtion  ?  "  Let  the  subject  in  every  form  be  brought 
befoie  the  educated  Hindu,  discussed  in  newspapers  and  pamphlets, 
hot  all  action  left  to  the  people  themselves.  Imagine  Great  Dritain 
passing:  under  a  foreijrn  JurisdictioTi,  and  Great  Britain  is  a  small 
ntf nir  r-ompared  to  the  Millions  of  British  India;  and  imaprine  the 
lurei^n  conqueror  beini^  stnic  k  by  the  fact,  that  there  was  such  a 
vast  proportion  of  unmarried  females,  and  ordering  that  all  should 
be  married  at  the  age  of  twenty.  If  in  British  India  there  are 
.twenty-two  HiUionB  ol  widows,  tiieie  is  perhaps  scazcely  an  old 
maid  to  be  lound. 
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To  turn  loose  the  informer,  and  to  allow  tlie  native  police  to 
interfere  in  such  cases,  proprio  motu  'would  entail  misery  upon 
tiie  people  which  it  is  piuiiful  to  think  of.  The  new  law, 
therelore)  forbids  the  subonlinate  Magistrate,  or  subordinate  police* 
officer,  to  interfere,  and  it  is  prohable,  therefore,  that  it  will  be 
inoperative,  or  rather,  that  prosecutions  will  be  very  rare ;  but 
the  fear  of  punishment,  the  fear  of  a  domestic  scandal,  the 
awakened  conscience  of  fathers  of  iatniiics  on  the  subject,  will 
have  a  salutary  effect.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  this  aliened 
croelty  to  women  is  not  resisted  hy  the  women  of  the  family; 
all  agree  in  throwing  the  chief  responsibility  for  the  ezistenoe 
and  perpetuation  of  the  present  evils  upon  the  women.  "  0  n 
•*  Mothers,  Mothers-in-law,  and  aunts,"  writes  Babu  Nobin 
Olumdor  Sen,  a  deputy-Magistrate,   *'do  their  utmost  to  force 

the  chUd  to  premature  motherhood.  I  know  that  in  the  case 
**  of  my  own  brothers  I  had  to  set  mv  foot  tirmly  (iown  on  the 

evil.  ...  I  found,  however,  my  old  uunL  was  secretly  nuiii- 
•*  tying  my  wishes." 

I  now  give  a  singular  illnstration  of  the  assertion,  that  similar 
circumstances  ]iroduced  similar  pntblcms.  In  a  Missionary  Beport 
this  year  from  Ptdestine,  I  read :  I  think  I  may  say,  that  the  one 
"  rcjil  difficulty  that  I  have  had  here  is  on  the  marriage-question. 
*'  Three  leu  ding  members  of  our  Cluircli  endeavoured  to  promote 
**  a  marnage  between  a  blind  man  and  a  child  of  thirteen  still 
"  connected  with  the  Orphanage,  and  the  matter  still  threatens  to 
"  disturb  the  peace  of  the  congregation.   I  trust  the  Conference 

will  be  able  to  fix  upon  an  age  (if  this  has  not  been  already 
*'  done),  below  which  a  girl  may  not  be  married  in  our  Church, 
**  The  Nazareth  Native  Church  Committee  recommends  that  no 
"  girl  be  allowed  to  marry  until  she  is  over  sixteen."  This  is 
among  Christians.  I  quote  another  Report  fr()m  a  Mission  among 
pagans  on  the  Kongo  in  Equatorial  Africa,  indicating  the  germ  of 
the  same  difficulty:  "Last  Sunday  the  uncle  of  a  boy  of  eight 

said,  that  he  was  anxious  to  send  the  boy's  betrothed  wife  to  the 
'*  station  to  be  brought  np  with  him,  so  that  they  should  be  more 

on  a  par."  From  a  Missionary  Report  of  the  S.P.6.,  1890,  cornea 
the  encouraging  fact,  that  "  in  Christian  Missions  women  are  taught 
*'  to  be  teachers,  and  that  thus  educated  women  have  an  independent 
**  career  of  their  own,  and  are  not  obliged  to  marry  at  an  early  age  : 
"  mauy  of  tliu  best  educated  gii-ls  remain  unmarried."  Here  we 
have  a  germ  of  healthy  reform. 

a  mere  chance  the  Indian  papers  throw  a  light  upon  the 
possible  difficulty  of  woridng  the  new  Act  to  protect  children  in 
factories,  which  applies  equally  to  the  child-wife.  The  limit  of  age 
**  for  full-timers  in  factories  is  fixed  at  fourteen  years,  and,  as  a 
**  very  tew  Native  operatives  know  their  children's  agas,  or  even 
"  their  own,  the  medical-officer  has,  in  parsing  lads  and  girls  for 
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"  work,  to  judge  the  age  aa  best  he  can ;  generally,  as  in  the  case 
•*  of  horses,  by  examining  their  teeth.  If  ho  conclndcs,  that  they 
•*  are  under  fourteen,  he  reduces  them  to  halt-timei's.  In  one 
"  Bombay  mill  recentlj  a  number  of  girls  were  thus  mmt  htaSk  u 
«<  nndcnr  age,  who  were  actoally  motiien,  and  BeveraL  boye  who 
**  were  fibers  were  also  reduced ;  and  one  of  the  latter  was  the 
*'  father,  it  is  said,  of  three  children.  The  case  of  these  lads  is 
**  particularly  hard,  for,  with  a  wife  and  child,  or  perhaps  childron, 
"  to  support^  life,  on  the  pay  o£  a  half-timer,  must  be  a  teixibie 
*•  strugf^le.'* 

There  are  worse  things  even  in  England  than  the  child -marriages 
of  India.  Why  do  the  parents  in  onr  working-classes  allow  their 
danghteis  nnd^  sixteen,  to  marry  lads  of  the  same  age?  Because 

of  those  worse  things. 

How  vast  is  the  abyss  of  feelings,  circumstanees,  and  environ- 
mcnt,  whicli  separates  the  Indian  family  from  any  strata  of 
European  iSoc'iety,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  noticed  in  the  fmnual 
adniiui.--Lnitive  Keports  of  Bntish  India,  that  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  the  import  of  manufactured  cotton- goods,  and  the  con- 
snmption  of  alcoholic  drink,  depends  whether  a  particular  year 
was  considered  by  astrologers  in  India  an  anspieions  one  lor  the 
consummation  of  marriages,  or  the  contrary.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  in  Europe  in  the  completion  of  the  marriage-contract  in 
India  two  r'lements  arc  entirely  absent,  love  and  lust.  Moreover, 
th'>  new  law  can  possihly  atfcct  only  a  portion  of  the  population: 
the  Mahometans  have  no  such  custom,  and  the  Millions  of  the 
lower  castes,  who  live  by  daily  labour,  have  little  or  no  marriage- 
custom  at  all ;  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  women  in  the  lower 
dssBOs  were  only  temporsiy  companions. 

This  social  subject  is  naturally  regarded  £rom  different  points  of 
riew.    I  close  my  paper  by  recording  two. 

My  eye  fell  upon  lines  describing  the  Indian  child-wife  of  a  man 
of  pi(A  caste  and  easy  circumstances  as  "  a  stranger  to  all  the 
comforts  of  home,  excluded  from  all  that  is  cheery  and  interesting, 
cut  off  from  the  delights  of  social  life  as  we  understand  it  in  happy 
Chrittian  £n(fland.^^  iSuc-h  were  the  sentiments  of  an  evangelical 
gentlewoman  of  the  upper  middle  dasses,  with  a  certain  amount 
of  culture,  and  an  income  sufficient  to  allow  her  to  dress  smartly, 
and  go  to  tea-parties  in  some  small  social  circle,  but  entirely  un- 
tniTelled,  and  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  ethnology  <A  the 
world,  doubt  to  many  of  such  a  class  it  is  a  matter  <if  wonder 
what  pleasure  in  life  a  woman  in  India,  China,  or  Japan  can  have; 
and  yet  it  is  nn  equal  subject  of  wonder  to  Oriental  women  what 
pleasure  a  European  woman  can  have.  The  wife  of  a  rich  Hindu, 
received  in  her  apartments  an  English  la^,  and  she  was  dressed  in 
silks  and  jewels,  and  the  lady  asked  her  why  she  dressed  so  grandly, 
when  no  one  could  see  her.  Her  reply  was»  that  she  dressed  to 
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please  the  eye  of  her  husband,  and  she  asked  what  persons  the 
English  lady  dressed  so  finely  to  please. 

A  learned  BTahmin  oommmiicated  to  an  English  periodical  lua 
yiews  on  the  policj  <rf  tiie  law  aUowing  widows  to  remarry.  He 
remarked,  that  Irom  the  unayoidaUe  waste  of  male  life,  there  waa 
always  an  cxcoss  of  females  over  males.  If,  therefore,  widows, 
who  had  had  their  c}i;mce,  were  allowed  to  enter  the  marriage- 
market  a  second  time,  ttiere  must  be  more  ami  uiore  old  maids  to 

disturb  the  order  and  serenity  of  Society."  His  second  point 
was  that,  even  if  husbands  could  be  secured  for  all  widows  withoat 
nnjustly  compelling  other  females  to  temam  spuuteiBi  this  would 
entail  a  calamity  upon  India,  already  overcrowded,  by  a  great 
increase  of  the  population,  and  cause  famine  and  disease  from  the 
insufficient  supply  of  food  Ke  romarks,  that  we  cannot  ^^atiafy  the 
desire  of  the  widow  without  beinp;  ungenerous  to  the  unmarriwl 
girls  and  their  legitimate,'  aspirations,  and  we  cannot  mcM-t  tho 
wishes  of  both  without  sacriiicing  the  interests  of  the  community. 
His  third  point  is,  that  perpetual  widowhood  being  from  eoonomio 
reasons  the  fate  of  the  widow,  the  Stale  should  interferet  and 
forbid  the  remarriage  of  the  widower.  It  appean  that  in  the 
Bajput  Beform-Aeeooiation,  widowers  above  the  age  of  hfty  are 
bound  dnMTt  by  their  efiste-rules  not  "to  make  for)l9  of  themselves 
by  rcpnirinij:  a  ftecoud  tune  to  the  altar  of  Hymen."  This,  in  his 
0|)imou,  is  an  encounigiiiL:  sign  of  tho  times.  It  certainly  will 
increase  the  number  of  old  maids,  and  be  a  check  on  the  iucreabo 
of  the  population. 

The  Churchman^  1892. 


IV. 

BAPnSING  POLYGAMISTS. 

.  I.  Lah6b  CovTBBnrci,  1862. 
11.  Lovnoir  Gomsbbiicb,  1894* 

A  yiuir  important  subject  was  started  in  the  Conference,  which 
requires  a  careful  examination,  before  a  man,  troubled  with  a 
conscience,  and  genend  ideas  of  rectitude,  can  arrive  at  a  just 
conclusion.  Christianity  finds  itself  face  to  face  with  ancient  and 
recognised  customs  of  the  non- Christian,  of  which  it  cannot  approve, 
but  the  results  of  which  it  cannot  wholly  ignore,  without  nuiking 
a  futile  attempt  to  reconstruct  society  on  a  new  basis.  This  is  all 
very  well  for  theorists,  but  pnirtieal  men  know,  that  under  the 
conditions  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  is  impossible.  An  Arabian 
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Prophet  could  construct  a  new  policy,  when  he  infroduced  his  new 
Religion,  but  in  these  days  the  elements,  of  wliieh  Society  is  com- 
posed, are  no  longer  plastic,  the  social  institutions  of  the  world 
haTe  cooled  down,  and  hardened  into  shape,  and  the  Christian 
teadiw  muflt  accept  many  things,  which  ha  would  Booner  not  liaye 
had  to  deal  with. 

Foremost  stand  Polygamy  "  as  a  &ct  positive,  and  the  Bight 
of  Divorce"  as  a  correlative  remedy.  Not  a  word  can  be  said  in 
favour  of  polygamy  abstractedly ;  the  laws  of  >iatiire,  which  have 
made  the  number  of  the  sexes  ccjual,  the  law  of  God,  which  speaks 
very  clearly,  that  **  they  twain  should  be  one  flesh,"  the  law 
of  decent  Society,  and  domeiitic  comfort,  all  point  the  same  way. 
Ko  one  bat  a  lod,  or  a  sensualisti  could  wish  to  hare  more  than 
one  wife.  Still  our  Indian  Civil  law  admits^  and  rightly  admitsy 
both  the  custom,  and  its  consequences.  It  does  not  ponish  the 
bigamist  criminally ;  it  recognises  the  offspring  of  the  second  or 
third  marria^B  ns  It  iritimate ;  and  it  pccurcs  maintenance  down 
to  thf»  t^econd  or  third  wife.  A  man  can  ehanp;e  his  Religion,  but 
n^  t  Ins  social  st-atus :  Society  rau-t  accept  him  as  he  is,  with  his 
pluiiiiity  of  wives,  and  his  superabundance  of  children  ;  and  the 
law  of  the  land  will  not  allow  him  to  put  away  any  of  these 
wivesy  except  on  the  charge  of  adultery. 

Any  other  cause  would  lead  to  gross  inconsistencies.  Setting 
aside  the  general  absurdity  of  change  of  Beli;;ion  cancelling  all 
existing  contracts,  we  have  to  grapple  with  particular  absunlities 
in  each  case.  One  wnnlr]  like  to  get  rid  of  all  his  old  wives,  and 
marry  a  new  one.  Another  would  get  rid  of  old  partners,  and  elect 
to  live  with  a  young  one,  for  the  first  wife  might  perhaps  have  the 
preference  on  that  score,  while  the  second  was  Mother  of  his 
children,  and  the  third  agreed  with  him  in  Beligion.  Supposing 
he  gave  up  all  bnt  one,  and  that  one  died,  he  of  course  must  take 
up  with  the  next  on  his  list;  and  so  on  till  death  had  cleared  away 
alL  In  the  meantime  what  are  to  become  of  the  superfluous 
wives  ?  He  may  have  had  more  than  one  wife,  but  they  only  had 
one  husband,  and  they  must  cither  live  in  enforce<l  widowhood, 
or  commit  adultery  by  marrj-ing  another  man.  Suppu>in^  that 
being  really  fond  of  their  first  husband,  they  were  to  meet,  and 
renew  relations,  what  wonld  be  the  nature  of  the  offence  com- 
mitted in  the  eye  of  the  law  ? 

A  Missionary  would  propose  to  make  him  put  away  all  hut  the 
first  wife?  What !  Ask  Jacob  to  put  away  the  loved  Rachel  ?  He 
would  propose  to  give  away  the  spare  wives  to  men  in  the  Mission, 
who  wanted  partners :  this  would  lead  to  fri«;htful  immorality, 
^ive  colour  to  the  assertions,  that  community  of  wives  had 
taken  the  place  of  polygamy. 

There  is  but  one  safe  course,  which  is  to  let  each  man  abide  by 
the  contrMts,  which  are  considered  legal  and  moral  by  the  laws  of 
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Kis  country.  In  practice  the  difficulty  would  be  ^t  oyer.  Poly- 
gamists  ure  quite  the  exception,  and  as  few  but  sem»ualij»ts  practice 
polygamy,  it  is  not  probable  that  niany  will  become  Christian :  the 
few  that  do  bo,  would  hare  more  difficulty  to  get  «•#  wife  to  live 
with  them»  than  to  provide  for  the  extra  ones :  the  chances  are, 
that  they  would  all  ahandon  him  except  in  the  veiy  improbable 
case  of  the  wliolo  lot  becoming  Christiaii8|  in  which  case  they  muat 
all  be  accepted,  while  he  is  rejected. 

JjMir  JHuienarff  Conf(MrMe$,  1862. 


(2)  Loirsov  CknrramrcB,  1894. 

Thr  only  aspect  of  this  subject  in  a  ^fissionary  Conference  is 
**  whether  a  rolygamist  can  be  permitted  to  be  baptised.'*  I  reply 
without  hesitation  :     under  no  possible  circumstances,  but  all  his 

bonft  fide  wives,  mairied  aooozduig  to  the  laws  cf  their  tribe,  and 
**  not  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  relationship,  snoh  aa  sister, 

aunt,  or  niece,  and  their  offspring,  may  be  admitted.*' 

I  proceed  to  show  why  : 

Among  the  Hebrews,  the  Sevontb  Commandment  notwithstand- 
ing, Polygamy  was  allowed  not  only  to  powerful  Sovereigns,  but 
to  humltle  Levites,  sueli  as  the  father  of  Samuel.  In  the  matter 
of  Bathsheba,  l^athan,  the  Prophet,  distinctly  says  to  David,  "  The 
Lord  God  gave  thee  master's  wives  to  &j  bosom  " ;  but  after 
the  return  from  the  Captivity  the  bad  custom  had  died  out.  No 
single  instance  is  recorded  of  a  Polygomist  Hebrew  in  the  Post- 
Exilic  Books,  or  the  New  Testament.  In  the  Annals  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  the  custom  was  unknown.  In  Homer  we  read  of 
Priam  and  Hecuba,  Hector  and  Andromache,  etc. ;  and  in  the 
long  catena  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature  uu  case  occurs. 

We  are  told  in  Genesis,  that  in  Paradise  "  Male  and  female 
created  He  them " ;  God  gave  man  a  helpmate,  but  only  one, 
and  took  only  one  rib  from  the  side  of  roan.  Our  Lord  emphati- 
cally supports  this  view ;  St.  Paul  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Komans  makes  no  allusion  to  the  prevalence  of  such  a  sinful  and 
degrading  custom. 

There  arc  two  kinds  of  Polygamy:  Polygyny  and  Polyandry. 
No  one  has  been  bold  enough  to  suggest  the  Baptism  oi  a  Poly- 
andrist  female,  and  yet  the  civil  status  is  a  legal  one.  I  have  had 
to  recognise  it  as  f^  in  my  Indian  Court  as  regards  legitimacy  of 
the  children. 

If  the  reasons  given  above  are  not  sufficient,  there  is  a  third, 
which  is  the  dignity  of  the  Female  8ex.  In  Europe  that  has 
always  been  respected  ^  in  Aeia,  and  Aiiica,  Woman  has  been 
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treated  as  a  slave  and  a  chattel.  The  Church  must  recognise 
the  equality  of  the  two  sexes  in  Moral  dignity,  and  Religious 
privileges.  Where  Woman  has  heen  degraded,  bhe  must  be  now 
derated,  and  no  oompromifle  tolerated,  which  wpuld  make  her 
Bocial  position  more  intolerable  than  it  was  before. 

What  is  the  compromise  proposed?  Bishop  Selwyn  the  elder, 
being  asked  by  a  Chief  in  Oceania  to  baptise  him,  lifted  up  two 
finprers  of  his  hand,  and  then  slowly  lowered  one,  indicating,  that 
the  Cliief  must  put  away  one  of  his  wives.  This  policy  might  have 
been  good  fifty  years  ago,  but  it  is  impossible  now,  at  least  in  a 
£ealm  of  Law. 

In  Bzituh  India  Marriage  ia  fenced  round  by  Mahometan,  or 
Hindu,  law  with  Beligiofis  ceremonies  and  legal  rights,  and  a  man 
eannot  fling  away  his  extra  wivee :  in  addition  to  this  it  would 
lie  a  moral  offence  to  do  so :  his  wives  have  entered  his  family 
as  virgins,  generally  as  children  of  immature  n^ro,  \\\\<\  ho  is  the 
only  husband  of  each  of  them,  and  with  the  Hindu  the  tie  is 
indissoluble  and  remarriage  improbable  :  the  married  woman  is 
protected  by  her  friends  and  jBiitish  law.  By  caating  thtm  off 
he  might  possibly  drive  the  poor  woman  into  adultery  by  cohabiting 
in  a  quam-marriage  with  another  man :  he  would  have  to  support 
them  in  their  eniEorced  widowhood:  the  law  and  custom  would 
still  recognise  them  as  his  deserted  wives.  It  is  idle  to  argue, 
that  a  marriage  solemnized  by  non-Christian  rites  is  less  a  moral 
contract  than  the  union  of  Christians,  and  mny  bo  sot  aside  at 
pleasure.  Consider  the  marriage  of  the  Patriarchs,  and  the  other 
holy  men  of  Jewish  History. 

In  Africa  the  union  of  the  sexes  is  not  fenced  round  with  the 
same  safeguards:  still  in  most  cases  the  bona  fide  wives  come 
to  their  husbands  in  purity,  or  at  least  not  in  notorious  impurity, 
and  a  contract  takes  place.  Even  in  cases,  where  there  may  have 
been  sin  before  matrimony,  it  does  not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  the 
African  man  to  urge  that  plea,  having  himself  led  a  notoriously 
unclean  life. 

It  w  (juid  be  a  bad  beginning  of  a  new  and  higher  life  for  a  neo- 
Cliristian,  who  happened  to  be  puilial  at  that  moment  to  one 
el  the  Mothers  of  his  children,  to  cast  off  the  others,  and  send  them 
hack  to  their  parents  to  be  pro\'ided  with  new  husbands.  If  given 
to  another,  they  would  be  guilty  of  adultery.  Besides,  it  is  an 
insult  to  the  female  sex  to  transfer  them  to  another  man,  as  if  they 
were  brute  beasts.  What  will  become  of  the  poor  children  ?  The 
very  idea  is  ini(|uitou>^,  imd  monfover  the  Missionary  iu  any  Kegion, 
oecupiofl  by  an  European,  or  Mahometan,  Power,  would  be  uuuble 
Xk)  eiiforte  his  regulations ;  and  under  any  circumstances  he  could 
never  prevent  his  newly-baptised  Christian  visiting  his  abandoned 
wives,  to  whom  he  was  drawn  b^  affection. 

Mj  opinion,  after  long  familiarity  with  the  subject  in  Indian 
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Courts  of  Law,  and  a  close  Study  of  the  .'^iibject  in  Afncn,  is  that 
a  man,  who  has  placed  himself  in  Buch  a  dilemma,  must  bufiVr  the 
consequences  ol  his  own  Isult.  He  cannot  be  pennitted  to  set 
himself  rifcht  at  the  expense  ol  his  innooent  wives:  he  must 
rt  main  a  Catechumen  until  all  but  one  of  his  wives  have  died* 
JBishop  Caldwell  proposed  to  baptise  him  in  acticnlo  moitis.  I 
cannot  endorse  tliat  view  of  the  rite  of  Baptism. 

In  the  iiitroduttion  of  new  lleli.t^ioii.s  conceptions  amonp:  a  neo- 
Chrintian  tribe,  the  great  test  of  the  quality  of  the  Morality  of  the 
new  Association  is  tlie  mode,  in  which  the  relation  of  the  sexes  to 
each  other  is  handled.  Omr  duty  ia  to  ssfeg^naid  the  purity  of  the 
Church.  In  the  E!ncycIioal  Letter  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  ol 
1888  we  read,  Our  first  care  is  to  maintain  and  protect  the  con- 
ception of  mania  [re.  Any  succesF;  purchased  by  the  lowering  of 
this  tie  would  he  d(!arly  pnnhased."  And  tlie  marria^-tie  is 
only  evidenced  in  a  cotintry,  which  is  not  in  a  Realm  of  Law,  by 
cohabitation  with  consent  of  the  woman's  relations. 

When  a  Missionary  makes  a  condition  precedent  to  Baptism, 
that  the  candidate  should  put  away  all  hut  one  of  his  wives,  he  is 
usuiping  a  power,  which  does  not  belong  to  his  office,  and  which  is 
not  sanctioned  by  the  Bible  or  by  the  Church,  and  he  is  doing  a 
great  wrong  to  poor  innocent  women.  Mothers  of  the  children  ol 
the  candidate,  who  can  claim  support  from  him.  Tho  women 
cannot  be  restored  to  their  virnnu  purity.  They  c  nmrit  lio  freed 
from  the  tie,  which  unites  thtiii  to  their  only  hu>i»aiHl.  It  is 
uujuiit  to  tell  them,  that  they  were  only  concubines,  to  be  dismissed 
at  pleasure.  Would  anyone  dare  to  iJitach  that  expression  to  the 
Mother  d  Samuel  or  of  Joseph?  If  in  despair  they  enter  into 
illicit  connections,  the  responsibility  rests  with  the  Missionary, 
who  drove  them  to  that  course  by  denying  them  the  society,  and 
benevolence,  of  their  lawful  husband,  it  makes  matters  worse  to 
argue,  that  this  sacrifice  of  wives  is  made  to  enable  a  notoriottsly 
libidinous  man  to  be  baptised. 

A  startling  incident  occurred  two  or  three  years  ago  at  the 
Sierra  Leone  Diocesan  Congress.  If r.  Sawyer,  a  most  respectable 
educated  Christian  Negro,  claimed  the  right  of  Polygamy  for 
Christian  Cbmmunieants.  I  have  a  file  of  papers  from  Lagos  on 
my  table  discussing  in  serious  terras  the  question.  They  admit, 
that  ilonogamy  is  good  for  tho  cold  climate  of  Europe,  but  not  for 
the  hot  climate  of  Africa.  They  argue,  that  Polygamy  is  practised 
by  eight-tenths  of  the  Human  Race ;  and  that  it  is  arrogant  for  the 
remaining  two-tiuths  to  assert,  that  the  custom  is  immoral ;  at  any 
rate,  according  to  them,  it  is  not  immoral  in  Africa.  Br^ddi  law 
can  make  it  illegal,  but  the  Divine  law  is  the  only  Sanction  of 
MotbIs,  and  it  was  allowed  to  the  Hebrews  in  spite  of  the  Seventh 
Commandmenty  and  was  not  in  so  many  words  forbidden  by  the 
Lord. 
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It  is  clear,  thfit  we  have  arrived  at  the  Parting  of  the  Ways.  If 
we  wish  to  propagate  a  pure  Christiamty,  we  must  not  baptise 
Poljgamists;  for,  il  they  attend  Bivme  Serviee,  and  are  seated 
aloD^ide  their  nameroaa  wItob,  or  present  at  the  Font  the  ehildzen 
iNxm  from  different  Mothers  at  the  same  time,  it  will  not  be 
BOiprinng,  if  the  same  privilege  be  claimed  by  others,  who  were 
bom  Christians :  they  will  state  that,  what  is  morally  rijjht  for 
coaveitiHl  Heathens  is  equally  right  for  born  Christians,  if  all  kneel 
at  the  Lord's  Table  side  by  side ;  and  unless  the  Missionary  makes 
the  Tolygamist  present  to  the  Congregation  with  the  same  form  of 
MTvioe  Hi  his  wivee,  who  wiU  he  sure,  that  some  of  tiiem  axe  not 
coneahineB  onlj^  and  changed  from  time  to  time  ? 

Papw  read  at  JBmomry  Confirmee^  Jmu^  1894. 

N.B.  In  my  separate  volume,  "  Kotea  on  IGssionarp'  Subjects  ** 
(Elliot  Stock,  1889),  Fart  11,  page  1, 1  enter  into  this  subject  in 

p^eat  detail,  and  in  my  separate  volume,  **  Missionary  Methods" 
(Luzac,  1894),  P'^S^'  37>  1  again  state  the  case  very  distinctly;  and 
in  the  Rfjmrt  of  tlio  Missionary-Conference  of  the  Church  of 
England,  May  June,  1894,  will  be  found  the  arguments  in  great 
detail  on  the  other  side. 


V. 

THE  INDO-CHINESE  OPIU^C  QUESTION  AS  IT 

STANDS  IN  1895- 

Mr  valued  friend,  T>r.  Arthur  Picrson,  of  the  United  St^ites,  in  a 
kind  farewell  letter  on  hi*^  1(  nving  Great  Britain,  dated  March  30, 
1892,  amongst  other  remarks  writes  as  follows: 

**  Your  position  on  the  Opium  Quei^tiun  is  the  only  attitude, 
which  I  cannot  nnderatand." 

My  object  in  these  lines  ie  to  explain  it. 

It  ia  not  unknown,  that  for  half  a  century  I  have  made  the 
■abject  of  Christian  Missions  all  over  the  world  my  special  Study, 
and  that  the  work  of  the  Bible-Societies  is  my  special  delight. 
Bnring  thp  quarter  of  a  century,  1843  to  1867,  that  I  spent  in 
British  India,  as  an  administrator  both  in  the  lieveuue  and  Judicial 
Departments,  T  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  system  in 
force  for  the  Government  of  that  country,  and,  dwelling  among  the 
people  In  dose  intimacy,  I  acquired  also  a  great  love  for  them,  and 
waj  wrong  npon  them,  I  learned  to  look  on  as  a  pefsonal 

imng,  ai&  I  care  not  from  what  quarter  that  wrong  comes,  for 
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I  am  ready  to  be  their  champion  a^^ainst  the  Gorernmont  of 
the  Countiy,  the  Manufacturers  of  Manchester,  the  mjudicious 
Kiseionary,  or  the  Bensatioiial  asaociatioiL  of  good  hmd  and  women 
in  EnglaDd,  who  lift  up  one  comw  of  the  great  Governmental 
carpet,  which  is  spread  over  British  India,  and  fret,  if  tiie  pattern 
and  texture  are  not  precisely  according  to  their  own  preconceptions, 
their  own  narrow  exprricnces,  and  their  own  hastily  formed  pre- 
judices. I  feel  sure,  that  the  amiable  members  of  such  associations 
do  not  wish  to  injure  the  people  of  India  by  their  wild  and  hopeless 
Crusade  against  caste,  the  cultivation  of  the  Poppy,  the  controlled, 
sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  and  Drugs,  the  Marriage  of  InfantSi 
the  difficulty  ezperiencwi  by  a  Hindu  widow  in  finding  a  second 
husband,  and  other  fond  schemes  of  benevolenoe;  but  I  submit, 
that  their  soundest  policy  would  be,  to  work  by  the  instrumentality 
of  lertiiroR,  pnnted  books,  and  the  Indian  public  Press,  so  as  to 
inllu(  iw  I  the  opinion  of  the  educated  women  and  men  '>f  British 
India,  and  leave  it  to  them  to  effect  the  desired  reform  in  their 
social  habits.  My  first  position  is,  that  irresponsible  parties  in 
Great  Britain  had  better  leaTo  the  domestic  affairs  of  t^e  people 
of  India  alone,  and  turn  to  the  blots  in  their  own  country;  the 
drunken  habits  of  the  most  drunken  Nation  in  Europe,  the  sexual 
pr()flip:arT  of  our  great  cities,  and  the  sad  sufferings  of  the  poor, 
espt'cially  the  femak^  poor,  in  the  Metropolis.  Still  nioro  is  it 
incumbent  on  the  Missionaiy,  who  is  sent  out  to  preach  the  Uo^in  l, 
and  distribute  translations  of  the  Holy  iScriptures,  to  keep  to  his 
own  particular  and  holy  dutrr,  and  leave  such  mundane  subjects  to 
the  people  of  India  themselTes,  or  to  those  of  their  countrymen, 
who  uoderstand  the  difficulty  of  the  problem,  and  who  are  much 
more  qualified  to  handle  them,  lest  haply,  while  good  people  are 
straining  at  their  own  particular  scheme  of  reforms,  the  g:reat 
Empire  should  suddenly  dissolve,  and  fade  away.  Those,  who 
have  studied  the  i)rol>KHi  with  the  greatest  care,  are  better  in- 
formcxl  as  to  the  extreme  instability  of  the  British  Power  in  liritish 
India :  the  greatest  field  for  tlie  labour  of  the  Erangelist  would  be 
closed  iu  the  confueion,  which  would  follow  the  diinnipiion  of  the 
preat,  benevolent^  and  well'intentioned,  Government  of  British 
India.  I  have  no  personal  motive  in  supporting  the  policy  of  that 
Government,  as  I  left  British  India  owin*?  to  domestic  afflictions, 
with  the  term  of  my  service  uncom])leted,  without  Pension,  and 
without  any  honours,  the  reward  of  service.  My  ])Obition  is  one 
of  entire  independence,  and  1  am  too  old  now  to  write  with  any 
pereonal  ulterior  object. 

The  people  of  France  in  their  thousand  vineyards,  produce 
al(  oholic  liquors,  which  prove  to  be  the  ruin  and  disgrace  of  many 
Englishmen.  Does  the  British  Government  expostulate  with  the 
Government  of  France,  and  point  out  to  them  the  shame  of  sending 
poison  lor  the  sake  of  filthy  lucre  into  the  boundaries  of  a  friendly 
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country  ?  The  Republic  would  reply,  that  the  British  Goto  mm  out 
was  quite  at  liberty,  and  quite  able,  to  extliidc  any  imports  from 
its  ports,  and  might  sareawtically  draw  attention  to  the  vast  amount 
of  beer,  whisky,  giu,  and  rum,  which  come  into  existence  within 
the  limits  of  Great  Britam  and  Ireland.  Similarly,  the  Emperor 
o£  China  is  quite  able,  if  he  choee,  to  remonstrate  with  the  British 
Government  against  the  import  of  Opium  into  China,  and  the 
British  Government  could  then  suggest  to  the  Emperor  of  China, 
to  ff(rbid  the  import  by  his  own  Revenue-Laws,  and  TTiiL'ht 
8arua-'*ticaliy  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that  within  the  Empire 
of  China  is  produced  ten  tinie>?  the  amount  of  Opium  imported  from 
India,  that  the  Indian  Opium  ib  consumed  by  about  two  Millions, 
ont  of  a  x>optilation  of  about  fonr  hundred  Millions.  We  know  as 
a  fact,  that  the  Emperor  of  China  neither  does  make  that  complaint, 
nor  wishes  to  stop  the  import  of  Opium,  whidi  supplies  the  Imperial 
Trea  <ury  with  an  income  of  Two  Millions  of  Pounds,  annually  levied 
at  the  Ports  ii>  Excise.  So  vast  and  increasing  is  the  cultivation  of 
the  Poppy  in  China,  that  we  may  reasonably  expect,  that  within 
this  p  ration  the  import  of  Indian  Opium  will  cease,  under  the 
same  inexorable  Luw  of  Commerce,  which  destroyed  the  celebrated 
textile  fabrics  of  Dakka  in  Bengal  through  the  competition  of 
British  imports.  One  single  Province  of  China  prodooes  more 
Opium  than  the  whole  of  ^dia. 

I  am  not  careful  to  discuss  the  question,  whether  the  indulging 
in  Opium  is,  as  some  say,  a  necessity,  as  others  say,  an  innocent 
plea.sure,  or,  as  a  thiril  yinrtv  Ray,  a  curse.  1  certainly  admit,  that 
if  the  Creation  of  tlie  world,  and  its  products,  were  an  open  ques- 
tion, I  should  have  omitted  the  Poppy,  the  Vino,  Hops,  Barley,  and 
any  other  of  the  numerous  staples,  from  which  intoxicating  liquors 
are  prodnoed.  I  should  also  have  omitted  Saltpetre,  and 
Tobacco.  But  they  do  exist,  and  to  the  Buling  Power  in  each 
country  must  be  left  the  sole  care  of  controlling  the  import,  or 
culture,  or  manufactory.  The  good  people  of  the  Anti-Opium- 
Societv,  have  no  experience  of  the  difficulty  of  ruling  subject 
countries,  roly^aniy,  where  a  man  can  legally  have  many  wives, 
}*ol\;indry,  where  a  woman  can  legally  have  many  husbands. 
Idolatry  in  all  its  hidcH)Us  fonus,  Iniant-Marriagcs,  unlimited 
power  of  dirorce,  are  not  pleasant  subjects  to  have  to  tolerate, 
or  support  by  decree,  in  British  Courts  of  Law,  but,  when  Christians 
undertake  the  solemn  duty  of  ruling  non-Chzistian  countries,  they 
must  accept  the  consequences,  and  the  accompaniments.  It  is 
not  clear,  why  these  'jm*h]  ])Pople  devote  themselves  with  -^uch 
enthusiasm  to  the  Aiili-r)piura-problem  in  a  i'oreign  Emj  irc  at 
such  a  distan(  e  from  our  shores,  while  under  their  very  eyes  the 
poor  Negroes  residing  in  our  Colonies  and  Protectorates  on  the 
West  coast  of  Africa,  are  inundated  with  alcoholic  liquor,  despatched 
for  the  sake  of  filthy  lucre  from  British  ports.  2ik«r«  w  w  in  mry 
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desd  our  Brother* b  keeper:  it  is  not  very  clear,  what  the  British 
I^ation  has  to  do  with  the  morals  of  the  people  of  China:  who 
made  ns  their  judges?   To  those,  who  have  studied  the  habits  of 

the  people  of  China,  Opium-smokini;  does  not  appear  to  he  the 
hoavio>*t,  or  most  (li>;^nisting,  of  tbeir  frailties  :  it  is  not  ou  account 
of  thrir  ( Jpiiiin-^iiK'kiii'r,  that  they  arc  excluded  from  tlie  United 
^^tatcs,  but  t<<r  soiin  tiling  woi'se  :  thr-  actuul  (•c-->-ati(m  uf  the  cultiva- 
tiou  o£  the  Poppy  in  the  Region  of  India,  Nearer  and  Further, 
British  and  Independent,  would  not  cause  the  Chinaman  to  be 
esteemed  otherwise  than  as  the  Bug  is  esteemed  among  Insects. 
The  habits  of  the  Chinese  colony  in  India  were  known  years  ago  : 
no  Chinese  woman  ever  accompanied  them. 

In  China  the  Protestant  ^li-sionaries  do  not  appear  t<i  advantag:e  : 
the  fact,  thnt  they  all  airree  in,  this  particular  mi»!Conceptiou  of  their 
duty,  craze,  or  prejudice,  convinces  tlic  impartial  observer,  that 
the  (question  has  not  been  iuquircHl  into,  or  argued  out:  a  little 
healthy  opposition  would  be  advantageous :  the  Protestant  Mis- 
sionaries are  not  popular  in  China  as  a  class,  and  the  Reports,  which 
are  printed  of  their  proceedings,  quite  explain  the  unpopularity: 
China  is  a  great,  ancient,  and  civilized  Empire,  and  the  Chinese 
think  as  well  of  themselves,  as  Englishmen  think  of  themselves. 
AVn  have  onlv  to  imagine  associations  of  Huddhist  issionaries 
Hctllin^  in  Knglim<l,  and  deporting'  thcnjselvcs  as  the  I'rotestant 
Missiuuiuy  deports  himself  in  Chmu,  and  singling  out  the  Trt^nch 
winc-manufacturers,  and  the  English  licensed  nctuallers,  as  their 
ground  of  attack  :  they  would  not  he  po])uIar.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  though  Caidinal  Mann  it  ])ut  himself  so  forward  in  the  Anti- 
Opium  question,  the  French  Missionaries  of  the  Ilomiah  Church, 
whose  Reports  I  read  fr»>m  week  to  week  in  tlie  "  Missions  Catho- 
liqucs"  of  Lyons,  or  quaiterly  in  the  ''Annals  of  the  Propagation 
of  the  Faith,"  rarely  allude  to  Opium  :  they  object  to  the  heretical 
Missionaries  of  Protestant  Europe,  imd  the  exposure  of  luluut- 
children  to  die,  and  the  other  unpleasant  habits  of  the  people  of 
China.  Prince  Knng  remariced  to  the  British  Repreaentatiyet 
**Take  away  your  Opiura,  and  your  Missionaries":  it  apipean, 
that  the  Protestant  Missionaries  side  with  Prince  Kung  as  regards 
the  Opiiim :  the  Church  of  Rome  sides  with  hira  as  regartls  the 
other  branch  of  the  nM^uest.  With  nil  the  eariR-st  and  successful 
atlem])ts  of  tlie  Missionaries  to  open  Opium- Hu>])itals,  and  cure  the 
sots  oi  their  fatal  and  degraded  habit,  I  heaitily  agix-e.  Whether 
they  are  justified  in  exdnding  the  Opium-smokers  from  Church- 
privileges,  and  the  Sacraments,  may  be  open  to  question,  but  that 
is  a  matter  within  their  own  discretion  :  good,  jet  mistaken, 
Eeligionists,  have  at  all  times  of  Chun  li -History  made  themselves 
ridii  ulous:  Tertnllian  mention?:,  that  the  Marrionists  admitted  no 
married  person  to  Baptism,  unlestj  he  eDnsi  nteil  to  a  divorce:  in 
the  time  oi  Cyprian,  the  married  ordained  Minister  had  to  separate 
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fmm  liis  IfiTrful  wife  mensji  et  toro  :  tliia  rule  was  passed  from  the 
puro'^t  and  hi^licst  motive.  Many  Chri'^tians  in  Enprland  do  wor>o 
things  than  Opium  siiiokiii?,  and  yet  are  not  excluded.  To  the 
Sikh  the  smoking  of  tobutco  is  Ibrbiddeu  m  a  crime.  The  desire 
is,  to  get  rach  sinnen  to  Church,  rather  tfaftn  to  shut  tiiem  out : 
howeTer,  the  Hissionaiies  maj  be  presumed  to  know  best :  if  thej 
were  to  petition  the  Emperor,  to  issue  an  Edict  to  destroy  all  the 
Opium-flens,  and  denounce  the  Trcmty  admitting  Indian  Opiuni, 
muf  h  in  the  sfime  way  as  the  Emperor  Honorius  ordci-ed  the 
destruction  of  tlio  temple  of  Serapis  in  Alexandria,  we  miLrlit 
nflcct  on  their  want  of  wisdom,  but  not  womkr  at  it;  hut,  when 
they  seek  to  injure  the  people  of  India,  and  mislead  a  great  portion 
o{  the  British  Nation,  it  is  the  duty  of  eyeryone,  who  loves  the 
people  of  India,  to  wage  war  to  the  kni&. 

The  Anti-Opium  Association  does  not  go  in  for  historical  accuracy, 
and  allows  a  large  license  of  legend  as  regards  the  events  of  1842, 
or  of  r^'~,  both  of  which  T  prrsnn:dly  recollect,  as  I  was  in  iTi'lia 
at  the  time:  however,  let  the  past  pass;  but,  when  the  limisc  is 
assumed  to  be  inaccurate  as  to  what  happened  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1891,  I  must  take  the  liber^  to  correct  them.  The 
Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Anti'Opium-Urgency-Committee,  in  a 
letter  to  The  Ti/neSf  dated  August,  1892,  writes:  "the  Anglo- 
India^Opium-Trade,  a  traffic  which  the  House  of  Commons  has 
condemned  as  morally  inflrfnnfiiblf,"  and  **that  ouirlit  to  be 
abolished."  Surely  he  was  under  the  influence  of  the  drug,  when 
he  thus  wrote:  April  lo,  1891,  is  not  so  long  ago:  JSir  Joseph 
Pease  did  indeed  propose,  that  certain  words  should  be  substituted 
in  a  motion,  which  comprised  those  sentences,  and  they  were  added 
by  a  majority  of  30  in  a  House  of  zqo.  When  the  main  question  as 
amended  was  proposccl,  the  lat  o  Sir  Robert  Fowler  proposed  another 
amendment:  "That  this  House,  feeling  the  pressure  of  taxation 
of  the  people  of  India,  will  take  steps  to  reimburse  tlw  dofieionpy 
m  paused  to  the  Indian  Government,"  and,  when  the  question 
was  put,  that  these  words  be  then  atlded,  Mr.  Healy  spoke  for 
ten  minutes,  when  it  being  one  of  the  clock,  Mr.  Speaker 
adjourned  the  House  without  the  question  put :  the.  House  was 
committed  to  nothing.  The  resolution  carried  as  an  amendment, 
was  never  put  to  the  House  as  a  substantive  motion : 

SolTuntnr  risu  tabulae." 

It  looks,  as  if  the  question  will  never  arise  in  the  Commons  again 
in  this  form :  Five  Millions  per  annum  represent  so  many  pennies 
in  the  Found  for  the  Income-Tax:  the  question  may  be  discussed, 
as  an  academic  display  of  high  morality,  but  there  it  will  end.  ISo 
Chancellor  of  the  Jiixchequer  will  include  such  an  item  in  his 
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Badgct,  but  the  fact,  that  Sir  Kobert  Fowler,  witli  the  consent  of 
luB  broth<2r-m-law,  Sir  Joseph  Pease,  proposed  this  amendment, 
marlu  a  new  depaitnre  in  the  matter:  tiie  House  of  Commons 
seems  on  the  eve  of  appreciating  tlit-  fad,  that  the  semi-indepen* 

(lent  constitutional  Government  of  British  India  will  never  vield  in 
this  question,  nnd  that  it  ir^  one  of  financial  life  or  death  to  the 
proplo  of  India.  In  the  ooursp  of  time  the  Chinese  market  may 
die  out,  but  the  peoplt*  of  India  will  have  no  grievance  against 
their  Government,  for  the  Mine  of  Silver  will  have  been  worked 
out;  but  to  throw  overboard  the  treasure,  at  the  suggestion  of 
a  body  of  iireBponsibh-  tntluisiasts  at  the  other  end  of  the  world, 
would  create  and  justify  a  Rebellion:  (ircat  Britain  lost  her  North 
Ainoricmi  Coloniev  f*>r  a  far  smaller  T)luii(lrr  tlmn  tbi". 

The  jH-'opk'  of  India,  who  have  n-ct  ived  uu  Knj^Hsli  K<Uif  ation, 
must  be  amazed  at  what  must  seem  io  them  the  hypoerisy  of  tlie 
Eiiglish  people,  or  a  portion  of  them :  In  the  books  read  in  the 
State  and  the  Missionary  College,  History  tells  them,  that  the 
British  Nation  is  the  great  slayer  of  mankind,  the  exterminator  of 
weaker  Rar  in  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  North  America,  the 
dominator  by  fori  (  of  arms  of  India,  the  fsy^^tcmntit  hully  of  China 
and  Turkey,  the  exporter  of  salt]ietre,  arms  of  preci^on,  and 
poisonous  litjuor,  iu  past  centuneh  the  great  Slave-dealer  of  the 
world,  and  yet  suddenly  it  has  become  so  squeamish,  and  thin- 
skinned,  as  to  object  to  a  trade  legalized  by  the  Empire  of  India, 
which  exports  the  article,  and  the  Empire  of  China,  which  imports 
it ;  who  thus  strain  at  a  gnat  in  the  way  of  Chinese  Opium,  and 
swallow  a  camel  in  t1u^  way  of  TJqnor  manufactured  in  Great 
Britain,  either  for  the  ruin  of  its  own  children,  or  the  poi^oniiifx  of 
the  Natives  of  sn>»joct  Provinces :  if  it  be  really  a  moral  otfem  e, 
cadit  questio,  but  the  principle  must  extend  to  the  whole  area 
of  British  Commerce,  British  Colonization,  and  British  Domination 
of  subject  countries  by  brute  force.  Some  ingenious  platform- 
speakers  compare  the  Opium -Trode  to  the  Slave'Trade,  and  seem 
to  be  able  to  say  a  good  word  for  the  latter :  it  may  be,  that  both 
Trades  are,  or  ran  be,  n  enrse  to  the  country  which  exports,  and 
the  country  which  imports.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  so,  but  the 
analogy  is  possible;  but  in  the  Slave-Trude  there  is  a  third  in- 
gredient, **  the  Slave,"  in  whose  favour  the  sympathy  of  the  world 
was  roused,  a  man  of  like  passions  to  ourselves,  for  whom  Christ 
died  on  the  Cross :  our  goo(l  friends  of  the  Anti-Opium  Associa- 
tion can  scarcely  rouse  such  feelings  in  favour  of  the  Opium-Ball. 

The  younij  Indian  educated  in  our  Colle«zes,  or  porlinp<»  a  visitor 
to  Great  Britain,  hears  with  surprise,  that  one  Cathedral  at  Dublin 
was  magniticently  restored  by  a  manufat  turer,  and  reUdler,  of 
Dublin-Stout,  and  that  another  Cathedral  in  the  same  city  was 
restored,  and  a  Church-House  built,  by  a  manufacturer  and  retailer 
of  Irish  Whisky.    One  of  the  feanoua  odes  of  the  Persian  Poet 
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Hafiz  commeiices  with  lines,  lamilar  to  all  educated  youths  in 
India: 

'*  Yestcnky  my  spiritual  p^iiidc  went  from  the  Mosc^ue  to  the 

Wine  Shop." 

Here  we  have  the  reverse  process,  and  the  unliallowcr!  procoods, 
and  accursed  profits  (to  borrow  the  phraseology  of  the  Anti-Opium- 
Tmde  Association),  of  the  Beer  Shop,  and  Whisky  Bar,  go  to  the 
place  of  Worship.  Surely  a  Nation  should  not  be  allowed  to  go 
into  Court,  and  charge  others  with  t>in,  if  their  own  hands  ivere 
not  clean.  I  admit,  that  Brewers,  and  Distillers  are  full  of  good 
works,  and  occupy  a  prominent  position  on  Kelip^ions  platforms. 
Not  long  ago  a  benevolent  person,  retired  from  trade,  in  my 
pre»eiice  pre.sente<l  to  a  Misi>ioiiary  Society  a  vast  sum  of  money 
to  be  ftpent  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chinese.  Someone  suggested, 
that  inquiry  should  be  made,  whether  the  money  had  been  made  in 
the  Opium-Trade,  but  the  question  was  not  allowed  to  be  put :  the 
safest  maxim  is  that  of  dear  old  Horace : 

'*Si  possis,  rect4;  si  non,  qudcunque  modo  Bem/' 

Kvcry  Shinin?,  or  Eupoe,  or  Dollar,  accnmulated  in  the  bome- 
tr.uli-  of  Alcohol,  must  have  contributed  mure  or  less  to  the  injury 
of  Millions,  who  had  not  the  grace  to  be  temperate.  As,  in  fact, 
every  country  has  its  particular  stimulant,  and  every  class  of 
Society  its  peeulisr  indulgence,  the  real  question  is  the  ahuM  of 
such  stimuhuit,  not  the  moderate  me.  The  people  of  Scotland  are 
addicted  to  whisky :  Reverend  Ministers  call  without  a  blush  for 
their  dtiuu  at  nu  als:  a  story  is  told  of  a  Scotch  Missionary,  f n^^h 
from  China,  making;  an  hour's  address  on  the  aboininution  of  Opium 
in  China,  and  tlien  luirryiug  to  the  refrrsliment  bar  for  n  gla**'*  of 
whisky  to  restore  his  exhausted  powers ;  and  no  one  would  wish  to 
blame  him. 

It  is  a  fair  challenge:  can  anyone  indicate  the  death  of  a 
single  Chinaman,  or  Indian,  caused  l>y  Opium?    Is  the  Chinese 

eot  as  dangerous  to  the  public  and  his  family  as  the  Srotehman, 
who  has  taken  t'>o  much  whisky  ?  Ts  the  population  of  China 
or  India  slirinkiniz:  like  that  of  France,  and  Spain?  Is  the 
prorrratiun  of  ( liildren  impeded  by  the  use  of  Opium,  smoked 
or  eaten?  Is  the  progress  of  Education,  and  the  Higher  Civili- 
zation,  obstructed?  The  people  of  India  have  a  rery  sensitive, 
and  highly  educated,  conscience:  the  Hindu  would  die  sooner 
than  kill  a  cow,  or  eat  beef ;  the  Mahometan  would  cut  his  tliroat, 
rather  than  eat  pork.  Among  both  lleligions  I  know  of  hundrc<ls, 
men  of  probity,  honour,  personal  bravery,  absolute  integrity, 
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gentlemen  of  the  kighest  stamp :  lias  any  single  Indian  raised 
his  voice  against  fhe  culture    the  Poppy  ? 

The  Meeting  at  the  Society  of  Arte  on  March  24,  1893,  was 

a  protest  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  people  of  India,  and 
a  waminp^  to  the  good  people  of  a  private  association,  who  have 
neither  knowlfnlprc,  nor  responsihility,  and  the  Members  of  Prirlia- 
nient,  who  ought  to  have  the  first  to  quality  tht  in  iV*r  the  discharge 
of  the  second.  Tlie  welfare,  and  the  \ ci  y  exititeiice,  of  the  great 
Indian  Empire,  arc  at  stake:  only  imagine  a  colony,  such  as 
Canada,  Sonth  Africa,  or  Australia,  with  their  scant  population 
and  limited  Budget,  heing  treated  in  such  a  way :  they  are  indeed 
independent  colonies,  and  would  defy  the  Mother-oonntr}',  if  any 
Attempt  were  made  hy  the  House  of  ('mi;mons  to  interfere  with 
theii  Trade,  and  their  Ke\'euue.  U'he  Empire  of  British  Indisi  has 
its  cunstitntion  nl«f> :  it  is  prac  tically,  as  reiraids  its  iiiteninl 
economy  and  timmeiai  arrangements,  indejjendeut ;  the  liouse  of 
Commons  discusses  annually  the  Indian  Budget  at  the  last  hour  of 
the  Session,  in  the  presence  of  half-a-dozen  Memhers.  In  British 
India  there  are  Provinces,  and  ProTin*  ial  Councils,  and  wisely, 
by  a  late  Act  of  Parliament,  power  has  heen  j^ivi  n  to  add  con- 
eiderahly  to  the  numher  of  Native  Councillors:  this  will  be  a 
powerful  corrective  of  auy  attempt  of  a  heiiovolent  association 
to  interfere  with  iti?  iutemtd  economy.  For  every  British  Soldier 
the  Goyerament  of  British  India  pays  the  Mother-countiy  the  full 
expenditure:  it  has  a  Budget  of  too  Millions:  a  population  of 
287  Millions :  it  raises  its  own  loans,  constructs  its  own  Bailways, 
and  over  and  above  remits  to  Great  Uritain  the  enormous  Fum 
of  17  Millions  annually,  to  ])ay  the  expenses  contracted  in  tliat 
country.  The  people  of  India  are  annually  growing  poorer  and 
poorer,  and  are  auiiuully  increasing  in  numbers:  "War  has  ceased; 
Pestilence  is  controlled ;  Famines  are  prepared  for,  and  their  con- 
sequences mitigated.  There  are  annual  popular  Congresses  to 
discuss  the  wrongs  and  grievances  of  the  people ;  there  is  a  fret; 
Press  in  all  the  Languages  of  the  country.  Education  has  made 
wonderful  strides ;  nbsolnte  tx)leration  exists  of  all  Religions  and 
political  opinions;  the  Isative  manufactures  flourish,  in  spite  of 
the  tyranny  of  the  Manchester-School,  and  the  ne(  essity  of  main- 
taining Free-Trade;  the  fall  of  the  Rupee -in  exchunge-value 
threatens  e:itraordinary  complications :  the  Indian  Empire  always 
resembled  Etna  and  Vesuvius,  while  in  a  state  of  quiescence,  and 
nmy  soon  resemble  them  in  an  eruption.  Great  Britain  holds 
India,  ns  a  man  holds  a  wolf  by  its  two  ears.  Ts  this  the  kind 
of  country  to  be  treated  as  a  tennis-ball  or  u  shuttlerork,  by  a 
small  party  of  enthusiasts,  male  and  female,  who  f:o  about  the 
country  headed  by  |)rctty  young  ladies  and  imported  Chinamen, 
giving  addresses  to  illusbute  lime>light  hoirors,  where  every  kind 
of  exaggeration,  sensationalism,  pious  misstatementsi  and  Gospel* 
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misquotations,  pass  current  in  the  prcfenro  of  foolish  audioncrs, 
"\s-ho  condemn  what  they  do  not  undt  rstimd,  and  clap  hands  and 
stamp  feet  in  answer  to  platitudes  scasoued  to  suit  their  tastes. 
It  really  is  unworthy  of  the  good  sense  of  the  British  Middle 
Clesses,  it  is  an  injury  to  the  blessed  cause  of  Christiaii  Missions, 
and  causes  the  Evangelical  Chuiches  to  become  the  laughing-stock, 
not  only  of  the  free-thinker  and  nnbeliever,  but  of  the  thoughtful 
and  earnest  Christian.  It  is  notorious,  that  it  is  from  the  funds 
SMjiplied  from  this  f^o-ralled  iiefariom  traffie,  tliat  the  Government 
01  India  has  found  itself  in  a  i)(>sition  to  make  Educational  grants 
to  Missionary  Societies,  to  pay  the  Clergy  of  the  Episcopal  and 
Freabjterian  denominations,  to  support  Hospitals,  and  meet  the 
many  requirements  of  an  enlightened  Goyermnent.  Daring  the 
last  fifty  years  the  one  important  question,  which  lias  exercised 
the  brains  of  two  generaldons  of  public  oiHcers,  has  been  to  find 
out  in  what  way  new  taxation  can  he  laid  on,  to  meet  new  rcqniro- 
mcnti>i  for  the  benefit  of  the  pe<)i)le,  without  causing  politieal 
disturbance,  or  generating  moral  evil ;  and  such  are  the  circum- 
etaoces  of  British  India,  and  the  state  of  culture  of  the  people, 
that  the  inquiry  has  been  made  in  rain,  and  yet  the  Secretoir 
of  the  Anti-Opinm  Society,  who  had  never  been  in  India  at  all, 
seated  in  his  arm>chair  in  Londou,  put  forth  his  Ideas  as  to  the 
mode,  in  which  the  finances  of  the  great  Empire  may  be  managed, 
the  five  Millions  of  the  Opium -Tnide  replaced,  and  now  taxation 
imposed.  He  nnijht  as  well  lecture  the  ants  and  the  bees,  as 
to  the  mode,  in  which  their  domestic  aifairs  are  to  be  managed :  he 
neither  understands  it,  nor  do  they  care  what  his  advice  is. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  sereml  repre- 
sentatives of  Great  Britain  and  China,  with  experience  dating 
back  to  1842,  were  present,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wade,  on  personid 
knowled^  of  the  whole  fifty  yoarfi,  spoke  with  no  uncertain 
souncl :  there  were  present  also  medical  authorities,  such  as  I)r. 
^loiiat  and  i5ir  George  liirdwood,  who  had  made  the  products 
uiid  resources  of  India  their  study,  and  a  certain  number  of  Indian 
administrBtors,  who  had  known  tids  subject  for  half  a  century,  and 
had  acquaintonce  with  the  difficulties  of  the  problem,  which  no 
outsider  can  hope  to  attain :  those,  who  were  present,  representetl 
a  large  army  of  God-fearing,  Christian  men,  who  have  gone  to  their 
rest,  and  left  to  their  survivors  the  duty  of  standing  up  for  the 
pciple  of  India,  at  the  price  ol  loss  of  the  esteem  of  personal 
friends. 

The  loss  to  the  Public  llevenue  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
loss  to  British  India,  which  would  result  from  the  suppression  of 
the  traffic.   This  may  seem  a  most  sordid  mode  of  putting  the 

subject  forward :  of  course,  the  philanthropic  speakers  on  public 
platforms,  and  the  writer.s  of  sensational  Essays  in  Missionary 
periodicals^  cry  out:  ''the  Lord  will  provide";  stop  the  Xmihc, 
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•*  and  show  your  trust  in  God."  Let  the  British  Parliament  set 
fhe  example,  aiid  attnender  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty  MiUiona 
levied  from  the  Liqaor-Triifflc  in  Oreat  firiton.  G^reat  jongdoma, 

and  vast  dependent  Empires,  cannot  be  ruled  upon  such  senti- 
mental principles,  as  are  acrc])tc'd  in  an  Anti-Opiuni-Trade-MeetinG:, 
or  im  Exeter-HalMndigmition-Caucus.    AVe  have  to  deal  with 
rt-alitits.    If  any  English  acSS(M  iatiou  were  to  attempt  to  do  away 
with  the  manufacture  of  Whisky  in  Ireland  or  Scotland,  from 
which  80  many  persona  obtain  honeat  employment,  some  few  amasa 
large  fortunes,  and  the  State  collects  a  considerable  Excise-Kevenae, 
the  Irish  and  Scotch  would  remonRtrate,  and  beg  the  association  to 
commence  their  crusade,  by  an  onslaught  on  English  Hops,  Gin, 
and  Beer;  this  is  just  what  the  people  of  India  cry  out,  through 
their  Press,  tlnoujijli  their  Constitutional  Kulers,  throucrh  their 
friends,  aud  advocates.    Long  before  the  earliest  date  of  iintish 
Kule,  Opium  was  made  in  India,  and  exported  to  China.  The 
wealth  of  British  India  consists  mainly  of  agricultural  products, 
and  tiie  Poppy  i^  one  of  the  most  valuable  crops :  even  in  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Akhbnr,  the  crop  is  mentioned  by  Ab-ul-fazal,  as 
an  impoi'tant  source  of  Revenue  to  the  Stiite.  The  lionpal  Monopoly 
was  establifhefl  by  law  in  1797  a.u.,  as  a  corrective  of  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  licvenue-i'urmers,  and  a  protection  of  the  people  from 
getting  the  drug  too  cheaply.  Advances  are  made  to  the  cultivator, 
which  protects  him  from  the  money4ender,  and  enables  him  to  pay 
an  enhanced  Kent  to  the  land-owner,  who  pays  an  enhanced  Land- 
EeTenue  to  the  State,  as  the  whole  of  the  crop  is  Bold  at  once  to 
the  Opium -Manufactory,  and  the  price,  dediatiii<;  the  advance, 
is  paid  to  hini.    Two  Millions  of  Pounds  is  the  average  cost  of  the 
drug,  thus  (It'livf'i't'd  by  the  Cultivator  to  the  Manufactory.  The 
poppy -seud  and  oil-cake  are  an  additioual  source  of  protit,  worth  ut 
least  £175,000  per  annum.   The  average  annual  nett  income, 
arising  from  the  Opium  sold  for  foreign  export,  is  Six  Millions^  and 
to  this  must  be  added,  about  £800,000,  the  price  of  the  Excise- 
Opium,  or  Opium  sold  to  the  people  of  India  under  most  careful 
restrictions  for  honie-consuniption.    One  Million  and  a  qtiaitor  of 
cultivators  live  by  this  culture,  and  about  3000  int-n  are  employed 
in  the  Manufactory :  500,000  acres  arc  under  Poppy -cultivation. 
The  export  brings  great  profit  to  the  Shipping  Interests. 

So  far  for  the  Opium  produced  under  the  Bengal  Monopoly.  But 
Opium  to  the,  value  of  Six  Millions,  is  produced  in  the  ind<>pendent 
States  of  Central  India,  and  two  thirds  find  their  way  to  the  port 
of  export  at  Pombay ;  the  remaining  one-tliird  is  consumed  by  the 
people  of  the  country.  In  the  Province  of  tlu'  Panjab,  which  lies 
outside  the  Bengal  Monopoly,  100,000  Pounds  are  realized,  by  a 
special  Excise-duty  on  the  crop  grown.    The  account  stands  thus : 
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Bangal  Crop  .  .  7,000,000  Pounda. 
Fanjab  Crop.  .  .  100,000  Pounds. 
Central  In^  Crop      •      6,000,000  PoundB. 

Total   .       .      •     13,100,000  Pounds. 

This  is  the  sum  proposed  to  be  sacrificed,  and  the  amount  is  rather 
nndcrstatcd,  as  the  Land-Revenue  will  also  have  to  ho  reduced  in 
a  Kc^gion,  where  a  protitable  crop  is  arhitrarily  forbidden.  The 
people  of  India  do  not  demand  this  s'lrritifc,  nor  do  the  people 
of  China,  but  a  body  of  irresponsible  Piiiiujithropists,  who  seek  to 
obtain  tiiis  by  a  deepotie  Act  of  the  British  Pairliament,  in  which 
India  is  not  represented.  It  is  an  amazing  sight  to  witness  Liberals, 
who  would  resent  the  least  interference  by  an  alien  Power  in  their 
own  affairs,  8n])portiTi^»  such  a  policy ;  the  Export  of  Opium  re- 
presents one-tenth  of  the  whole  Exports  of  British  India. 

\Ve  have  to  con«ider  over  and  above  the  loss  the  disturbing 
effects  amidst  a  popuiutiou,  whence  a  very  large  number  of  our 
Native  Soldiers  are  recruited :  the  cultivator  may  or  may  not  find 
an  equally  remuneratiye  crop  for  his  land,  but  he  has  lost  his 
tUrer-advances,  and  has  to  have  recourse  to  the  Village-Banker. 
The  land-holder  will  experience  greater  difficulties  in  getting  in- 
his  Rent,  and  payinj?  liis  Land-Ilovemie  to  the  Revenno-officers 
of  the  State.  All  tho^o  thinj?s  may  prohably  adjust  themselves 
gradually,  but  the  good  ])eople  of  the  association  propose  to  limit 
the  cultivation  of  the  Poppy  to  the  amount  required  for  mediciuui 
purposes,  and  to  deal  with  the  Millions  of  In^  somewhat  in  the 
way,  in  which  the  Apothecaries  are  dealt  with  in  the  towns  of 
Great  Britain.  What  are  medicinal  purposes  ?  It  is  stated  with 
C<mfidence,  by  those  who  ought  to  know,  and  who  have  no  interest 
in  ppeakinsj  falsely,  that  in  some  climates  the  daily  use  of  Opium, 
eaten  ( not  smoke<l  as  in  China),  is  a  necessity  for  the  health  :  i  can 
speak  iijT  my  own  ])(  ople  of  the  I'anjab  that  it  is  a  necessity,  in  the 
same  way  us  tobacco,  and  beer,  are  necessities  of  the  British 
I^ation,  no  more  and  no  less.  By  the  8ikh  Keligion  the  use  of 
tobacco  is  forbidden :  the  good  people  of  the  Anti- Opium  Association 
wtT'  i  t  the  first,  who  started  a  moral  puzzle:  the  reason  why 
Baba  Xanak  forbad  tobacco,  as  a  sin,  is  not  more  evident  than  the 
n^son  why  it  is  now  j)roposed  to  forbid  Opium  :  it  is  the  ahme 
whi(  li  we  ought  to  guard  against,  not  t)ie  itxe,  of  (htd's  good  gifts. 
A  Chinese  Missionary,  more  enlightened  liian  his  felhnvs,  remarks : 

Opium  smoking  is  already  taking  the  place  not  of  the  abme  of 
«  alcohol,  hut  of  the  use  of  alcohol,  and  it  is  becoming  possible  to 
«  take  the  drug  in  moderation  "  \  but  he  might  have  gone  farther 
and  remarked,  that  as  sure  as  sentimental  legislators  f<>:]  '  I  by 
nnnatural  laws  snch  tliinirs  as  a  wise  Providenre  has  supplied  to  be 
ii«ed  in  wise  moderation,  so  certainly  the  weaker  members  of  the 
Human  Kace  are  driven  into  other,  and  even  more  objectionable, 
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indulgencpf.  Tlio  forbidding  of  tobacoo  has  driveu  the  Sikhs  into 
the  use,  not  always  the  abuse,  of  Opium,  either  in  the  form  of 
pills,  or  of  a  li()uid  coucoetion.  I  was  one  of  the  first  British 
officers  in  1846  placed  in  charge  of  a  District  in  the  Panj&b,  and 
one  of  my  first  duties  was  to  regulate  this  previously  uncontrolled 
and  untaxed  traffic.  The  g-ood  people  of  the  association  impute  to 
the  Ando-Tndian  admin ist rat <irs  of  the  proMont  and  ]»:i'-t  i^enera- 
tions,  that  by  some  Satanic  dt-virc  they  tau;rht  the  four  iiundrcd 
Millions  in  China  to  smoke  Opium,  and  tlie  two  hundred  and  eiglity 
Miilioub  in  liriti^h  India  to  eat  Opium,  and  drink  intoxicating 
liquors.  As  sorely  as  any  attempt  is  made  to  cut  off  the  moderate 
supply  of  highly  taxed  Opium,  from  the  people  of  India,  will  they 
ha\  e  zecouTse  to  Hemp,  known  hotter  in  Europe  as  Hashish,  and 
(  hurras,  or  Ganja,  a  weed  which  grows  wild,  or  to  one  of  the 
twolvo  rarietifs  of  materials  for  cnnooctinf]:  intoxicatinf?  Hqnnrs, 
with  which  luxuriant  Nature  has  i)rovided  the  poo])lo  of  India, 
and  the  Natives  of  the  Sca-coast  will  be  corrupted  by  the  Brandy 
from  Europe,  the  Bum  from  Mauritius,  and  the  poisons  provided 
by  Christians.  The  people  of  India  will  attribute  the  suppression 
of  their  Poppy-cultivation  to  the  energy  of  some  actiTe  Company 
in  Groat  Britain,  for  the  export  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Tlie 
Anti-Opium-Trade-Enthusiast  assumes,  that  the  »ot  represents  the 
avero**^^  Opium-smoker  in  China,  or  the  average  Ojiium-eater  or 
drinker  in  India,  and  that  the  existence  of  the  moderate  consumer 
is  impossible :  he  would  not  like  to  have  the  argument  tumed 
round  as  regards  the  consumers  of  Spanish  and  French  wines  and 
alcohol,  and  <^  British  Beer  and  Spirits  in  Great  Britain.  Many  of 
the  Bishops,  and  Clergy,  and  Nonconformist  Ministers,  take  tiieir 
daily  allowance  of  Tvine,  and  they  nro  quite  right  to  do  «o.  At 
any  rate,  it  may  be  safoly  assumed,  ih  ittho  Govurnment  of  British. 
India,  or  the  Britisli  Parliament,  can  no  more  arrest  the  consuni])- 
tion  of  Opium  by  the  people  of  India,  without  causing  political 
GouTulsions,  than  it  can  the  practice  of  Polygamy,  the  Worship  of 
Idols  by  the  Hindu,  and  the  rite  of  circumcision  by  the  Maho- 
metan. There  are  some  things,  that  Government  cannot  do  in 
Groat  Britain,  although  that  Government  is  based  on  the  will  of 
the  people  governed ;  thcro  are  more  things,  that  the  Government 
of  India  would  not  dare  to  attempt,  or  would  certainly  fail  in 
doing,  li  attempted,  without  imperilling  the  very  existence  of  the 
Empire.  It  is  reported,  that  no  Burmese  is  to  be  allowed  to 
purchase  Opium:  as  soon  as  the  law  is  passed,  the  execution  of  it 
will  be  watched  with  interest :  it  will  most  probably  prove  to  be 
on  empty  throat :  at  any  rate,  nothing  analogous  to  it  has  erer  been 
attempted  in  India. 

The  assertion,  that  the  work  of  the  Evangelization  of  the  people 
of  China  is  impeded  by  the  Opium-Traffic  is  unworthy  of  those, 
who  utter  it,  as  a  war-cry,  or  indicates  their  want  of  intelligence, 
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if  tbcy  think  so.  Fnuii  o,  Switzerland,  Ttaly,  Germany,  Belgium, 
ScaruliiiuMa,  and  the  Unitttl  t>tiites  of  North  America,  all  Kend 
their  quota  ol  MiBsloQaries  to  China,  and  none  of  these  States  have 
the  least  coimection  with  tiie  import  of  Opittm.  The  people  of 
China  are  quite  intelligent  enou^^h  to  disorimiiiate  Nationality: 
indeed,  they  know  it  too  well.  Mj  own  experience  is  this :  that 
the  Mi*!sionnries  of  all  denominntion?*  and  nationalitieH  in  British 
India  aru  ])()])ular  with  the  })i<)pie,  even  with  the  unconverted 
heathens,  iK  cause  tlicy  conduct  themselves  in  a  quiet,  nnassertin*? 
way,  neither  annoying  the  Officers  of  Government,  nor  offending 
the  prejudices  of  tiio  people:  of  this  I  have  positive  knowledge 
extending  oyer  fifty  years.  But  in  China  it  is  different :  this  is 
not  the  place  to  enlarge  upon  it :  if  the  Emperor  of  China  were 
strong  cnoTiirh,  he  would  be  supported  by  his  people  in  an  effort  to 
eject  every  Missionary  from  the  KTi)]>ir<',  following  the  cxam]»lo  of 
the  Emperor  of  Ru-^sia,  and  tlie  Fivndi  i{r])nblic.  Only  this  year 
a  Bnti-'li  Consul  forwarded  a  general  comphiint  to  the  British 
Foreign  Oihee,  a  copy  of  which  was  forwarded  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  it  was  read  in  my  presence  at  a  Meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Missions  of  the  two  Provinces.  Neither  the  Government, 
Cor  the  People  of  India,  would  wish  the  Missionaries  to  be  dis- 
turbed in  their  peaceful  work,  and  the  great  majority  nf  Mission- 
aries* keep  to  their  holy  work,  and  (\o  not,  like  their  brtithren  in 
China,  meddle  in  polities.  The  Missiontu'ies  of  all  denominations, 
Protestant  and  iiumau  Catholic,  are  a  great  blessing  to  liriticsh 
India:  they  have  to  tolerate  the  sight  of  Idolatry  in  its  most 
hideous  form,  of  Folygamyy  where  woman  falls  from  the  just 
dignity  of  her  sex,  as  the  helpmate  of  her  husbund,  of  ma  mages 
contracted  without  the  consent  of  the  weaker  party,  of  enforced 
widowhood  even  of  girls  of  tender  year??,  who  have  never  even  seen 
their  so-called  hnsliands :  they  know  that  atrocious  crimes  in  the 
name  of  lleligiou,  burning  of  widows,  slaying  of  daughters,  burying 
alive  of  lepers,  drowning  tlie  aged  in  the  Ganges,  are  only  put 
a  stop  to  b^  the  stem  laws  of  a  Christian  OoTeroment :  they  see 
European  liquors  pouring  into  Inctia  from  Europe.  Amidst  nil  this 
gigantic  Sin,  the  Anti<0^iam*Trade  Society  does  not  disturb  them 
from  their  holy  dntios. 

At  the  Inte  dceeuuial  Congress  of  Missionaries  of  Bombay,  an 
attempt  to  bring  the  Oj)iuni-Tra(le,  and  other  grievam  es  of  a  non- 
Missionary  character,  untler  discussion,  was  checked,  and  not  allowed. 
The  Editor  of  the  Church  Time*  naturally  asks:  What  is  our  duty? 
dwly,  at  any  cost^  we  should  he  consistent;  just  as  the  BeT.  H.  B. 
Fuller  told  the  Conference,  that  he  had  refuaea  a  Government- grant 
towuds  his  industrial  School,  because  the  money  was  tainted,  so 
British  Missionaries  slionld  refuse  Oovcmmrnt  help,  if  they  receive 
any,  unless  they  consider  that  it  comes  from  an  honestly  earned 
BcTenue.   But,  inasmuch  as  the  Home  Govemment  raises  some 
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!N[illion8  from  taxes  on  alcoholic  liquors,  are  all  GroTemment  employes, 
ami  those  who  leceivu  State-aid,  to  refuse  gmuts  and  salaries?  If 
consistency  is  to  be  considered  a  virtue  in  India,  we  must  show  our 
belief  in  it  at  home.  Then  Schools  of  every  kind  receiving  Govern- 
ment-grants  will  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  their  funds.    This  is 

i'ust  my  opinion :  how  can  the  Churdi  Missionary  Socii  t y  place  in  ita 
loly  (offers  tho  tainted  money,  wliieh  is  prfinted  to  them  by  the 
eiiiful  (lovenimont  of  India  r*    Some  of  tlie  sjjoakers  on  platforms 
comiKire  this  souree  of  income  to  the  protits  collected  from  a  lioiiso 
of  ill-i'ame,  and  the  obi*ceuo  offerings  to  an  Idol-shrine :  how  can  a 
Missionaiy  Society  allow  its  subordinates  to  touch  such  money? 
ihey  know,  and  we  know,  that  they  know,  and  the  taxpayers  in 
Incha  know,  that  they  know,  that  the  five  Millions  of  the  Anti- 
Opium-Trade  pay  the  palarirs  of  tho  Bishop  and  Clerj^,  Episcopal, 
Presbyterian,  and  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  Educjitinn-p^rants  to 
Missionary-Societies  of  all  denominations.    Why  do  they  not  cry 
out,  **  Thy  money  perish  with  you";  No!  it  suits  them  to  take 
it.    It  must  not  be  supposed,  that  the  Chinese  Opium-Trade  it 
the  result  of  any  astute  policy,  or,  as  good  people  believe,  the 
machination  of  Satan  himself,  acting  through  a  succession  of 
Governor-Generals  and  Viceroys,  like  Lord  Lawrence  and  Lord 
Northbrook,  and  their  unprincipled  advnsers,  some  of  whom  opppar 
constantly  on  Missionary  Tlatforras.    Like  many  other  political 
events,  the  trade,  from  being  small,  and  of  comparatively  no 
importance,  grew  year  by  year  with  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  two  Empires  of  India  and  China.   I  wish  to  record  one 
incident,  of  which  I  am  perfectly  cognizant.    When  my  Master, 
11  a] or  Broadfoot,  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  on  the  N.W, 
frontier,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Ferozeshah  nhout  Christmas 
Day,  1845,  I  was  with  him,  and  on  his  death  Sir  Henry  Lawrence 
was  sent  for  to  succeed  him:  it  was  a  far  cry  to  Nipal,  and  there 
were  no  railways  then,  and  in  the  interim  i  was  attached  to  the 
office  of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  the  Governor-General,  under  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  Sir  Frederick  Ctirrie.   One  day  we  were  in 
the  tent  of  the  Governor-General  on  bn  sin  ess,  and  Sir  Frederick 
bei^^red  for  a  five  minutes  pause  from  Military  aflairs  to  get  Sir 
Henry's  Signature  to  a  ])aper  re<:ar(liug  Opium  :  it  was  signed. 
A  few  years  before  Sinde  had  been  conquered  by  Sir  Charles 
Xapier  and  annexed,  and  an  unexpected  consequence  had  ensued. 
The  Opium  of  Centnil  India  used  partly  to  find  its  way  to  Bombay, 
where  it  paid  a  moderate  export  duty,  and  partly  to  Kaiichi,  in 
Sinde,  which  was  an  independent  Port,  and  the  Opium  escaped 
taxation  altogether:   that  outlet  for  untaxed  Opium  was  now 
closed,  and  there  heing  no  possible  escape  for  Central  India  Opium, 
opportunity  was  taken  to  double  or  treble  the  duty,  and  by  a  stroke 
of  the  pen  a  vast  addition  was  made  to  the  He  venues. 
Let  us  consider  lor  a  moment  the  effect  of  a  real  vote  in  the 
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House  of  ComTTions,  that  the  Opiiini-Tnulc  from  Tnflia  to  China 
fshmiLl  cease,  eompenHatiou  o£  8ix  Millions  aunuully  beino;  paid  to 
India  by  the  British  Taxpayer  !  Nothing  less  would  satisfy  India. 
The  fint  step  would  be  to  abolish  the  Ban  gal -Monopoly :  so  far  I 
am  with  the  Reformer :  I  hate  MonopolieB,  and  would  si^dly  see 
the  culture,  and  manufacturer.  ^Qi  free.  The  next  atep  would  be 
to  abolish  the  Export-duty  at  C'ulruttii  and  Bombay:  as  the  Indian 
Trejipury  would  receive  its  Six  Millions  from  Enghmd,  tin  t  c  would 
be  olijection  there:  the  consequence  would  he.  that  riuiiii  would 
be  deluged  with  cheap  Opium.  But  our  good  friends  would  not  bo 
Batisficd  with  such  an  amount  of  Reform ;  they  would  desire  the 
State  to  nee  ita  power  to  prevent  tiie  export  it  the  drug :  there 
are  two  thousand  miles  of  sea-board  in  British  India,  with  innimier- 
able  rivers,  small  and  great,  liiu  kwaters,  and  unhealthy  inh  ts,  and 
it  would  take  all  the  fleet  of  Great  l^ritain  to  prevent  the  illicit 
export.  Tiaffled  here,  the  good  pi  ople  of  the  Anti-Opium  Society 
would  move  Parliaraent  to  rule,  tliat  nowhere  in  the  Panjah,  the 
North-West  Pro\'inccs,  Bengal,  and  Central  India,  the  Poppy  should 
be  cultivatod.  Such  an  order  was  never  issued  in  a  civilized  State; 
the  people  of  India  are  not  slaves:  the  population,  where  tiie  Poppy 
ia  cultivated,  ia  warlike,  and  8up])li(  s  half  our  Native  Amiy:  in 
our  Provinces  there  would  be  Rebellion  :  in  Central  India  there 
irotild  hf  wnr,  Mr.  Battt  n  closed  his  address  at  the  Society  of  Arts 
with  the  following  waniiuj?  wonls: 

*'  You  may  create  diwoiiteut  among  our  Native  fin}>je(  ts,  and 
"disaffection  in  the  best  forces  of  our  Native  Army,  vuu.  may 

alienate  the  Kative  (independent)  States  of  Central  India,  anii 

Bajpniina,  our  bravest  and  most  loyal  allies ;  yon  may  drive  the 
"  consumer  of  Opium  to  alcohol,  and  hemp  :  you  may  do  all  this, 
•*  but  you  will  never  persuafle  the  Chinese'  to  abandon  the  ever- 
**  inereasing  culture  of  fli<>  Poppy.  You  may  intiict  on  India  a 
*'  ( ruel  injury,  the  extent  and  consequences  of  which  you  are 

incapable  of  calculating,  but  you  will  fail  in  any  way  to  benefit 
*'  China,  unless  you  count  it  a  benefit  greatly  to  extend  the 

cultivation  of  the  Poppy,  and  the  numufacture  of  Opium  within 
«  hear  borders." 

I  annex  two  quotationa  from  The  Timet  to  show,  that  others 
■hare  mj  opinions. 

*<  To  prohibit  the  um  of  Opinm  in  India  is  to  forrf  upon  India  ih*  uae  of 

"  alfohoUe  liquoi-n.  Let  tli<  1  no  slnrking  of  thlB  fact.  Sir  Joseph  Ponse 
*'  himsplf  will  not  contend,  tlmt  a  Hriti'li-m  id-  law  will  stifldf  nl%'  firoomplj^h  for 
**  iu>a-Cbri«tian  India  what  19  efiiLuric-j  01  Chn-^ti;iiiity  hiivo  imled  to  actoiii!)li!*h 
'*  for  any  Cbriiittfin  conntry,  and  tnm  the  people  into  total  abstainers.  Ail  the 
**  efforts*  of  thr-  SfH'ii  ty  for  prrvcntinj^  the  Liqnor-TratRc  am'Hi?  tltc  AliMi  i-inal 
«<  ]{ace»  of  the  woriil  will  iie  but  a  mocker^',  compared  with  tho  widespread 
**  miaerr,  diiiofwe,  de^adiition,  and  erine,  which  the  lubatittttion  of  alcohol  Ux 
**  Opium  would  lead  to  among  the  liaoes  of  India.  The  Hindu  Patriot,  the 
leadiog  Z^atiTe  papor  ia  Bengalf  boldly  joina  iasoe  with  the  Anti-Opionk 
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**  agitators  in  Ent^land  on  this  ji^oiiiid.  Its  issue  brou^^ht  b^  kst  mail  contains 
*'  an  urticle  on  *  The  Moral  A»iKi;ta  of  the  Opium  (^ui*i^tion,'  in  which  it  reaffinUB 
**  tlio  views  put  forth  hy  7'^?*  Ttttu$  in  r<"_'nr(l  tc  tlic  (liH,is(r«)ii«  cons^juencf*  to 
*•  indiau  morality,  wluth  the  prohibition  ol  Upium  vrouid  involve.    It  puta  the 

oaae  in  a  nutahell.  If  the  people,  it  aan,  '  are  depriTod  by  lepddation  of  the 
"  w^i-  of  Opium,  thev  will  be  dciToii  to  t&o  UBo  of  more  dan^BToas  drugi,  like 
"  bhuiiy  or  spirituous  liquors,'  " 

Taken  at  the  lowest  figwm,  the  present  prodiictfoii  of  Opium  in  China 
•*  amounts  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  more  than  330.000  pieuls  annually. 
*♦  At  pn-iHcnt,  theretore,  foreig;u  Opium  minist^'rs  to  crfaiiilv  tmt  ninrc  th;in 
*•  one-tit th,  and  probably  to  not  more  than  one-sixth,  ot  iln  total  cuii.>umptiou 
•*  in  (  i)in;i.  Its  use  it,  mortvver,  Btauiity  {if  $iowfy)  dMtintng  each  year,  while, 
**  on  the  otli<  r  band,  fresh  tracts  of  country  are  beinjj  devot<  d  Liich  rear  to 
•*  Poppy-cultivation ;  the  production  steadily  incrcatiiu^,  (lot  in  one  l^rovince 
**  only,  but  in  all,  and  greater  experience,  and  grejiter  care,  are  ererywhere 

etfertinjj;  a  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  drug  and  rai.sii'ip  it  to 
**  the  level  of  an  Indian  product.    That  the  trade  in  Indian  Opium  with  China 

is  doonuid  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  action  ot  the  Society  for  the  buppression 
"  of  Opium  may  hasten  it"  ib  ath.  It  would,  however,  be  wisdom  on  its  part 
*•  to  await  thr  procesw  of  Tiutiiral  tli'^sulution  rather  than  to  disl^^ratr  national  and 
*•  commercial  interests  merely  in  order  to  disassociate  India  Irom  the  trade.  Its 
"  action  will  in  no  war  tend  to  suppreseioii  of  Opinni.  China  ind^Mndent  of 
**  outside  supplies,  ana  if  the  Society  grains  its  end  e'o  far  as  India  i-  con<  •  rned, 

no  le8s  Opium  will  be  consumed ;  the  only  rtisult  gained  will  be,  that  Chinese 
**  Opium  will  be  smoked  in  the  place  of  Indian." 

♦*  Nor  do  I  allude  to  the  Opium  question,  which  in  the  hands  of  enthusiastic  or 
**  prejudiced  ignorance  in  London  has  been  presented  to  English  auiiii  nct^  in 
*•  a  guise,  that  excites  a  smile  in  every  treaty-port  in  China.  Thert,  at  least, 
**  everj'body  knows,  that  the  helpless  oetestial  is  neither  being  forced  nor  befoolel 
'*  bv  an  insidious  and  immoral  uovmmu  nt  at  Call  utta  ;  wbil-t  long  before  our 
"  domestic  l*uritani»  have  purged  the  national  conscience  of  what  tbey  style  thia 
**  great  sin,  the  Opium  question  will  hare  settled  itself  by  the  rapid  decline  of  the 

indiiiu  import  and  the  acceptance  by  China  herself  of  the  unoivided  lespottsi- 
**  bili^  for  her  own  moral  weltare." 

It  the  misfoi-funo,  inherent  in  the  circumstances  and  po5*ition 
of  the  otiose  well-to-do  middle-classes  of  Great  T^ritain  and  North 
America,  that  they  have  nothing  to  do.  Mr.  !•  rondo,  in  one  of  liis 
Essays,  attrihutes  the  spread  of  High  Church-Ritualism  to  this 
peculiarity.  The  Boman  Catholic,  the  Hinda,  and  Hahometan, 
Let  off  their  religious  sentimental  st«am  in  pilgrimages  to  shrines, 
and  processions,  and  festivals ;  the  Protestant,  not  having  this 
safety-valve,  takes  it  out  in  benevolent  and  qiiasi-hcnovolt  nt  asso- 
ciations. Ill  Mild  among  them  is  a  moving  spirit,  male  or  fi  T^mlo, 
of  the  class  d<  scribed  by  a  writer  of  last  generation,  *'wLo  kuows 
all  about  the  policy  of  the  Nizam,  the  secret  history  of  the  wars  with 
China,  and  the  economy  of  an  ant-hill."  Thus  came  into  existence 
the  seven  Fads :  I  use  the  word  without  reproach :  it  is  deriyed 
from  the  French  "word  *'fadnise,"  a  trifle:  they  are  as  follows, 
(i)  Anti-Vivisection,  (2)  Anti-Vaccination,  (3)  Pharisaic  Observance 
of  tln'  Sabbath,  ^4)  Total  Abstinence,  (5)  the  Anti-Opium-Trade- 
As^ociation,  (6)  tin-  souudiuir  brass  of  the  Salvati<»n-A rmy,  and  (7) 
the  tiukling  cymbal  of  the  Ladies'  a&sociuliuu  to  diMourage  child- 
marriage,  to  remarry  widows  in  India,  and  protect  the  feet  of 
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Chinese  women  from  unnatural  ligaments.  The  Lord  will  bless 
them  for  their  good  inteatioiis,  and  maakind  would  blosa  them  also, 
if  they  would  break  up  these  tiny  troublesome  associations,  whose 
only  object  is  to  irritate  more  serious  minds,  and  bring  down 

ridicule  on  themselves,  and  turn  their  energies  and  pntyers  to  the 
curing,  or  raitigatinp:,  of  the  proat  evils,  which  Sin  and  Soitow 
brina:  upon  the  lijreut  featherings ot  liiimanity  in  Briti-*h  and  American 
citie->.  ln';,Mnniiig  at  London  and  xVew  York.  The  Himhi  lias  been 
beforu  the  Hi  in  sentimental  chaiity,  and  Quixotic  benevolence.  He 
is  ready  to  subscribe  to  save  a  poor  bullock  from  the  butcher,  and 
resents  vaccination,  as  an  insult  to  the  cow:  be  establishes 
]i<*-pitals  for  wounded  animals,  soothes  the  last  moments  of 
departing  quadrupeds,  and  pays  beggars  to  supply  from  their 
hands  and  necks  food  to  the  pnor  flea,  who  is  irtrapjicitated  from 
his  usual  .-JHiirnineous  vocation;  he  covers  his  mouth  Irom  fear  of 
inhaling  inailvisedly  one  of  God's  creatures:  he  shudders  at  the 
Idea  of  liquor,  or  Opium,  or  the  flesh  of  animals :  he  observes  with 
rigour  the  festivals  and  sacred  days  of  his  god,  and  rivals,  or  even 
transcends,  the  Salvation-Army  in  the  loudness  of  his  tamtams^  and 
the  disreputahlc  appearance  of  his  devotional  processions. 

Sundy  the  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  round,  which  so  many  of  ns 
tread,  tread  up  to  the  a^c  of  f<Mn  -^<  ore,  is  sufficient  to  sitisfy  the 
uii'  xiiausted  energies  of  the  iuo-*t  otiose  and  mo'st  henevolent:  I 
hear  the  sound  of  the  tramp  of  good  men  and  women  from  the 
Prison  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  from  the  Board  of  Qimrdians  to  the 
Workhouse:  from  the  licensing  Committee  to  the  Temperance 
Society :  from  the  Church  Room  to  the  Pulpit ;  from  the 
association  to  rescue  poor  young  women  from  sin  to  the  needle- 
work-a«!soeintion  to  snp]i1v  them  with  honest  labour :  from  the 
Educational  and  I'uru  Literaturi'  Committee  to  the  Hospital  :  from 
the  Anti- Slavery  Society-Comiuittee  to  the  Home  of  the  Asiatic, 
Africau,  aufl  Polynesian  strangers :  and  lastly,  from  tlie  Mishioiiary 
Sodetjp'-Comniittee  to  the  Bible  and  Tract  Societies-Committee :  is 
not  this  enough?  Wby  seek  the  unknown,  and  imperfectly  known, 
when  io  mnoh  sin  and  misery  that  is  known,  lies  at  our  door? 
"^Miy  look  over  the  nearer  horizon  to  spy  out  dimly  the  further 
horizon,  where  all  tlnnir^i  appear  as  through  the  small  end  of  a 
telescope.  It  is  a  .subject  <'f  j  ly  to  witness  hui  h  (  anu  --tness,  and 
of  sorrow  to  see  it  so  misappUed:  excellent  muteriai  used  for  a 
wrong  purpose. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  remarked,  that  no  single  public  officer, 
whose  name  is  known  as  an  authority  on  Indian  subjects,  has  ever 
Jomed,  or  looked  favourably  on,  the  Anti-Opium-Trade  Association. 

One  of  the  Tno?5t  active  h  aders  of  the  association  expressed  his 
wonder  why  this  should  he.  Old  Anglo-Indians,  septuajrenarian 
and  octogenarian,  leave  their  (piiet  homes,  or  con»j(>tiial  si  ieiitilic 
Studies,  to  help  to  spread  the  Ciospcl  of  Christ,  and  distribute  the 
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Scriptures :  why  is  it  that  they  fij^ht  some  of  their  best  friends, 
and  i»tand  up  as  the  champions  of  the  ri«3:hts  of  India's  Millions,  in 
whose  midst  they  have  spent  many  happy  years,  and  whom  they 
never  can  forget  ?  They  are  influenced  hy  the  sole  desire  to  protect 
the  weak  and  injured.  A  bountiful  Providen(*e  has  penuitted 
them  to  return  nlire  and  well  to  th(?ir  native  land,  wlieii  hundreds 
fell  aronnd  theiu,  but  in  the  diseharpfe  of  their  lii^li  otHces,  they 
learnt  how  noble  a  tnido  it  ix  to  rule  men,  to  mulerstand  their 
wants,  to  pity  theii*  weakness,  to  feel  for  them,  and  h;^lit  to  tiie 
last,  when  their  interests  are  in  jeopardy :  it  may  be  urged,  that 
their  legitimate  interests  are  not  in  jeopardy:  can  it  be  douhted 
what  reply  the  intlept  ndt  nt  <  nlonies  of  Canada,  Australia,  and 
South  Africa  would  make  to  the  Aiiti  Opium  Association,  if  they 
were  asked  in  a  sanctimonious  minini*r  to  give  up  one  of  their  most 
precious  cult  ures,  in  do  away  with  their  most  valued  export,  to  ( ut 
out  Millions  £iom  their  Budget,  and  reduce  thousands  to  want  by 
robbing  them  of  their  hereditary  industry?  In  a  voice  of  thunder 
the  reply  would  come,  Begin  at  home,  my  friends.  Why  do  you 
"  behold  the  mote  in  your  brother's  eye,  and  perceive  not  the  beam 
**  in  your  own?  Cast  out  your  own  beam  first:  lay  waste  the  liop- 
**  gardens  of  Kent  and  Surrey,  send  all  l^rewers  and  Distillers  to 
*'  Coventry,  whether  they  are  Peers  or  Commoners,  bum  to  the 
**  ground  their  breweries,  and  distilleries,  forbid  the  exi)ort  of 
**  gunpowder,  intoxicating  liquors,  and  warlike  arms  to  the  poor 
^'  African."  A  division  with  a  majority  of  thirty  in  a  House  with 
only  half  of  its  members,  will  be  sufficient  to  describe  the  Beer 
and  Alcoholic  traffic  of  Great  Britain  as  morally  indefensible,  and 
that  ought  to  be  sufficient.  Till  that  is  done,  old  Anglo-Indians 
request  you  to  leave  India  alone. 

Calcutta  Review^  <^93* 


(z)  Thb  Opium  CoimzsBioir  of  1893* 

The  names  of  this  Commission  have  been  anncnineed,  and  give 
perfect  sati^action.  There  is  not  an  atom  of  party-politics  in  the 
quettioai  at  issue ;  good  men  have  taken  different  views  on  an 
exceedingly  complicated  subject.  It  is  fair  to  state,  that  the 
balance  of  knowledge,  practical  knowledge,  local  knowledge,  is 
on  the  side  of  the  Government  of  India.  The  object  of  the 
Commission  is  to  state  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  nnd  nothing 
but  the  truth.  Great  Empiies  cannot  be  governed  on  the  prin- 
ciples, which  commend  themselves  to  voluntaiy  associations,  the 
members  of  which  know  nothing  of  the  difficulties  of  ruling 
Oriental  nations,  of  levying  the  necessaiy  taxes,  as  the  sinews 
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of  a<lmini?tnition,  without  causing  sul^eiing  to  aa  exoeediugly 
p<^)or  ])(*pulatiuii  of  scores  of  Millions. 

Let  us  consider  the  question  from  a  conbtitutioual  point  of  view. 
BritiBh  India  hss  all  the  attiibatoa  of  an  ind^eudent  aab-kmgdoim. 
It  raiaes  and  pajB  its  own  Army»  frames  its  own  Budget,  xhakes  its 
own  treaties  witii  ncdghbouriiitj;  nations,  passes  in  its  LcgislatiTe 
Council  it^  own  laws.  It  asks  nothing  from  Great  Britain,  pars 
no  tribute,  but  annually  transmits  the  value  of  seventeen  Millions 
sterling  in  return  for  the  loan  of  about  70,000  English  sohiiers, 
the  Civil  homo-expenditure,  and  the  interest  of  loans.  The  terri- 
tory oi  Canada,  the  self-goToming  colonios  of  South  AMca  and 
Anstndia,  would  defy  the  Mother^nntry  if  it  attempted  to 
dictate  to  them,  that  they  shoiild  not  cnltirate  a  particu]ar  crop, 
usnnfaQtare  and  export  a  particuLw  article  of  Commerce,  in  order 
to  5ccurc  an  ad(liti<jii  to  their  revenues,  and  an  honourable  liveU- 
hoo<l  to  starving  Millions  of  the  peasantry.  Only  iuiajrine  a 
suggestion,  that  Franco  should  not  export  brandy,  Ireland  whisky, 
and  Great  liritain  beer  and  spiiits.  Now  this  is  the  precise 
problem.  laid  down:  Is  Britieh  India  the  best  and  only  judge 
«l  its  own  administrative  policy?  The  rulers  of  India  belong 
in  snoccseion  to  different  parties  in  home-politics,  but  they  all 
a;rrcc  in  this  question,  whether  Lord  Lytton,  Lord  Dufferin,  or 
Lord  Ripon,  and  every  public  servaut  of  the  Indian  service 
without  exception,  civUian  or  soldier,  CoriJ'orvativo  or  Liberal. 
Let  us  take  at  random  Sir  Richard  Temple,  bir  George  Campbell, 
Lord  Roberts,  or  Sir  William  Plowden. 

The  question  before  us  is  not  the  past  Histoiy  of  China,  but  the 
necessity  of  British  India  in  1S93.  Chinese  Statesmen  like  Sir 
Ruthezfold  Alcock  and  Sir  Thomas  Wade  stand  side  by  side  with 
the  representation  of  Britisli  India  on  this  platform.  Is  tliero 
anvthinf?  so  very  contrary  to  morals  in  exporting  Opium,  heavily- 
taxed  Opium,  carefully-prepared  tipium,  to  China,  a  eountry,  which 
within  its  own  limits  protluces  more  Opium  thuu  the  rest  of  the 
world  put  together?  The  Indian  Opium  occupies  in  relation  to 
the  Chinese  Opium  the  same  position  that  fiist-rate  champagne 
o(  (  upiea  to  the  light,  rough,  (heap,  wines  of  France ;  it  is  the 
luxury  of  the  few  rich.  Consider  the  actual  amount  of  Indian 
Opium  in  relation  to  the  population  of  China. 

The  iin])ort-duty  imposed  by  the  Government  of  British  India 
is  such  as  ^vould  destroy  any  other  export;  the  drug  is  again 
taxed  by  the  Chinese  Government  Custom-Kousc,  as  it  enters  the 
treaty-ports,  and  again  by  the  Chmese  Ezeise'Departmont,  as  it 
leaves  those  ports  for  the  interior.  We  can  whisper  words  of 
oomfort  into  the  earn  of  our  philantfaiopic  friends.  Within  one 
penrration  the  monster  will  have  disappeared.  Chinese  Opium 
will  have  driven  out  the  Indian  product.  By  a  strantre  freak 
of  Mature  tea  is  leaving  China,  and  migrating  to  India  and  Ceylon. 

1 1 
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The  Poppy- cultivation  is  leaving  India,  aud  bocomin^  centrali^wl 
in  China.  The  Chinaman  takes  his  pipe  wherever  ho  goes :  the 
population  of  China,  as  of  India,  is  increasing  annually;  like  an 
OTerflowing  bowl  of  water  the  sorplus  apreads  everywhere.  In 

the  twentieth  century  there  will  be  no  countr\'  without  the  Indian 
coolie  And  the  heathen  Chinee.  If  the  Anti-Opiiini-Assnointion 
Fecks  the  welfare  of  mankind,  it  will  recof^inc  how  ]mny  its 
weapons  are.  Lord  Kimberley  remarked  with  justice  this  very 
year  to  a  deputation,  that  liritons  should  cast  the  beam  out  of 
their  own  eyes  before  tfaev  attacked  the  mote  in  tiieir  neighbours' 
eyes.  One  hundred  and  lorty  Millions  sterling  in  alcoholic  liqnor 
in  Great  Britain  in  1892  compels  our  lips  to  form  tiiemselyes 
unwillingly  into  the  words  "  TTypnrrite,"  **  Htimhup:.'* 

But,  even  if  the  mannfactnro  nnd  trade  were  a  crime,  which  we 
totally  deny,  can  it  be  clierkcil,  mitii^ated,  or  destroyc(l '?  The 
answer  of  those,  who  have  loved  and  ruled  India  over  a  period 
of  fifty  jeers,  who  in  their  old  age  stand  up  for  the  rights  of 
the  Indian  people  against  their  own  connt^men,  against  the 
merchant,  the  Missionarj-,  or  the  benevolent,  but  ill-adnsed 
association,  is  that  it  cannot.  It  is  a  sad  si^ht  to  stand  in  a  Hinda 
temple,  and  watch  tlie  poor  people  ^rrovcUinf^  to  images  of  stone, 
or  to  listen  to  the  proud  Mahomctuii  in  his  mosque ;  it  is  sad 
in  courts  of  justice  to  accept  as  law  the  custom  of  polygamy, 
polyandry,  and  child-maniages,  to  witness  the  infant  virgin- 
widow  condemned  to  a  life  of  m^appiness,  and  to  hear  of  sensible 
people  of  the  nineteenth  century  mutilating  the  persona  of  their 
male  babies,  and  calling  it  a  religious  rite :  these  are  the  conditions 
of  our  Indian  Empire.  We  liold  it  like  a  wolf  by  the  two  ears: 
if  we  let  go  one  or  both,  it  is  all  over  with  tlie  Bntisli  Indian 
Empire.  Wisdom,  self-control,  the  iron  hand  in  the  velvet  plove, 
the  grand  policy  of  "laissez  faire'*  in  all  things  not  contnay 
to  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  sach  as  murder  of  widows  and  female 
children,  are  necessary,  and  hitherto  have  not  been  wanting. 

A  snap-vote  of  a  smull  section  of  the  House  of  Commons  means 
nothing.  If  the  British  people,  from  a  squeamish  sense  of  falso 
morality,  deti  rmine  to  put  a  stop  to  the  Opium-TraflRc  in  India, 
while  tin  V  maintain  the  liquor-tnitfic  at  home,  the  British  tax- 
payer must  pay  the  piper.  At  a  late  meeting  the  canny  member 
for  a  Scotch  cinutitaaicy  remarked,  that  he  Aould  like  the  Opium- 
Trai&c  stopped,  bnt  he  could  not  ask  his  whisky-drinking  con- 
stituents to  pay  the  expense :  the  cry  is  "Fist  abstinentifl^  mat 
India."  The  re])ly  from  India  is,  "Begin  yonr  amiable  endeavoars 
at  home  ;  we  will  follow  suit." 

This  is  the  Epoch  of  '*  Fads  "  :  tlie  easy-jjoinc:  evangelical  middle 
classes  with  plenty  of  leisure,  and  no  tustc  for  theatres,  racecourse, 
or  field  sports,  f»ke  to  a  **Pad."  There  are  seven  of  them: 
(i)  Anti-viyisection;  (s)  Anti* Vaccination ;  (j)  Pharisaic  Obser- 
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ranee  of  tho  Sabbatli ;  (4)  Total  Abstinence;  (5)  Anti-Opinm 
Trade  Associfition  ;  (6)  Salvation  Army;  (7)  Apsociatiou  to  re- 
marry Indian  widows,  and  relieve  the  Ciiiues>u  women  from 
unnatural  ligaments  on  their  feet.  The  promoters  consist  of  dear 
good  people,  male  and  female,  old  women,  young  girls,  giving 
limaliglit  lectures  illustrative  of  Asiatic  horrors;  aU  these  things 
are  the  ehaiacteiisties  of  the    fin  da  si^le." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette,  September,  1893. 


VL 

TH£  CENSUS  OF  BEITISH  INDIA,  1891. 

"WiTEJT  the  King  of  Israel  made  a  Census  of  the  numerically  small 
population,  over  which  he  ruled,  occupying  an  area  which  could 
tearcely  ms&e  up  tvo  good-sized  districts  in  British  Lidia,  and  the 
whole  d  which  can  be  viewed  at  one  and  the  same  moment  from 

the  top  of  Mount  Gen'zim,  he  was  deemed  to  haTe  committed  a 
great  offrnpc.  "What  shall  hv.  said  of  tho  Empress  of  India,  who 
now  for  the  Hfth  time  counts  up  the  Millions  of  her  sultjccts  in  one 
of  the  outlyinix  Provnnees  of  her  vast  Empire,  and  tells  the  world  of 
the  area,  population,  Kcligious  belief,  civil  condition,  intellectual 
status,  Languages,  castes,  bodily  infirmities,  and  life-occupation, 
of  her  dasky  subjects  in  Southern  Asia?  No  Sovereign  in  past 
time  had  the  opportunity  or  capacity  to  issue  such  a  manifesto. 

The  area  of  British  India,  including  the  dependent  States, 
amounts  to  n  ill  inn  and  a  half  of  square  miles.  Tlio  Koport 
gives  tho  minutest  details,  but  we  propose  to  quote  no  iigure  less 
thnn  1,000. 

There  are  2,000  towns  with  a  population  of  1,000  or  upwards, 
and  nearly  Ti^tooo  Tillages,  comprising  53,000,000  dwelling-places 
for  man.  The  population  amounts  to  287,000,000;  the  males 
exceed  the  females  by  6,000. 

Only  the  first  volumo  of  tlio  Hcport  is  published,  consisting 
entirely  of  statistics.  Thirteen  summnrv  tables  place  the  suhjoet 
before  the  reader,  which  is  worked  out  in  detail  in  the  subseq^uent 
stat^meuts.  The  month  of  February  wtu*  st^'leeted  us  the  most 
suitable  month  for  the  operation,  which  was  conducted  in  seventeen 
Languages  by  9,500  paid  enumerators.  The  cost  of  the  operation 
will  not  be  less  than  /*2^o,ooo  sterling.  Between  80,000,000  and 
90,000,000  forms  w^ero  issued,  weighing  290  tons,  and,  if  put  end 
to  end,  they  would  have  reaehed  i  ^  ooo  miles.  There  is  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  returns  are  genome,  and  approximately  exact, 
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as  the  population,  by  means  of  the  village-otiicials,  U  thoroughly 
in  band. 

The  great  fact  stands  out,  that  sinoe  1881  about  17,000,000 
additional  males,  and  nearly  the  same  amount  of  additional  f  enudesy 
have  been  added  to  Her  Majesty'^  subjects  by  the  ordinary  process 
of  gOieration,  for  iinnii^tion  there  ia  practically  none,  and  emigra- 
tion exists  to  a  certaiu  extent  under  oarrful  snperviMon,  In  Europe 
it  would  make  a  sensation,  that  34,000,000  of  subjects  had  been 
added,  exceeding  the  population  of  Great  Britain.  In  British  India 
it  goes  for  just  nothing :  it  is  an  additional  fly  on  the  great  wheel. 

The  town-population  is  only  nine  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  In  the  FlDvince  of  Bangal,  though  it  includes  ralcutta, 
less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  nrban.  This  fact 
Bnj]:<]:of5ts  mnny  considerations  to  the  administrators:  all  the  frothy 
declamations  of  the  English -speaking  patriots,  and  the  local  Press 
in  the  difPcrent  Nntivi;  Lani^ages,  just  proes  for  nothing;  they 
represent  the  views  of  a  mere  fraction  of  the  teeming  Millions,  and 
go  for  nothing  with  the  vaiions  classes  who,  perfectly  unlettered^ 
hold  the  peace  of  India  in  their  hands,  and  on  the  first  outbreak 
would  sweep  away  the  congress,  the  demagogue,  and  the  public 
■peaker,  and  hnin  the  printing^prosses,    Take  away  that  bauble." 

SsLXOioir. 

The  subject  of  Religion  comes  next  in  order.  The  ancient 
Brahman ic  Religious  belief  still  counts  211,000,000  in  its  different 

Fcrts.  The  Bu<l(lliist  form  of  belief  is  held  by  7,000.000  in  Farther 
India  (Burma),  not  in  India  proper.  The  uTicieiit  faith  of  Zoroaster, 
datin<^  back  to  the  time  of  Cyrus  and  Darius,  is  professed  by  go, 000, 
who  bear  the  name  of  Parsi  or  Persian.  The  followers  of  Mahomet 
number  57,000,000 ;  the  Empress  of  India  has  a  far  greats  number 
of  Mahometan  subjects  than  the  Sultan  or  the  Shah.  The  ancient 
Pagan  or  Katurc  -  worshippers  number  9,000,000.  How  small 
compared  to  these  gigantic  figures  appear  the  two  Millions  and 
a  quarter  Christians :  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  Syrian  Church 
of  Travaneor,  the  result  of  European  propaizandi'-m.  The  normal 
increase  of  the  non-Christian  population  by  the  proc  ess  of  genera- 
tion, 3,000,000  in  each  year,  exceeds  the  Christian  clEorts  of  three 
oentunes. 

As  regards  age  it  is  notable,  that  of  tliis  immense  ranltitnde 
only  15,000.000  reach  the  age  of  sixty.  The  people  of  India  are 
not  lojii;-li\  e<l.  As  regards  civil  condition  the  groat  fiu  f  eomesout, 
that  there  are  nearly  23,000,000  of  widows,  13,000  Ix  low  four 
years  of  nsro,  64.000  below  nine  years  of  age,  174,000  below  four- 
teen. The  majority,  no  doubt,  are  virgin  widows,  without  jjower 
of  remarriage.   Such  figures  suggest  painful  consideratioiiy  but  the 
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remedy  i«  not  obvious.  The  State  has  done  its  duty  in  declaririi^ 
the  ij'sue  of  a  second  marriage  of  a  widow  legitimate ;  but,  though, 
a  boy  can  take  a  horse  to  a  pond,  twenty  men  cannot  make  the 
horse  drink.  There  is  a  prejudice  against  widows.  Widowers 
find  it  difficult  to  get  a  eecond  wife,  when  every  child  is  married 
before  the  age  of  four. 

The  aabject  of  public  Instractioa  onlyillnstiates  the  xeenlts  of  an 
enormous  villaj^-population,  pproad  over  an  enormous  area,  and  a 
comparatively  small  iirbim  population.  The  illiterate,  and  that 
term  meaiis  totjilly  illiterate,  num])or  247,000,000  out  of  the  whole 
population,  and  probably  the  number  is  greater,  m  certain  very 
iMMikwaid  distriete  were  not  ennmezated. 

IjAirauAGES. 

The  enumerators  report  1 1 8  different  Languages,  but  upon 
icrutiny  this  number  may  be  reduced,  as  the  same  form  of  speech 
appeara  under  two  names.  Dialects  appear  as  separate  Languages, 
and  there  are  sach  lidiculotts  entries  as  300  peraona,  who  spoke 
Sandmt  as  their  parent  tongue,  and  2,000  who  spoke  Hebrew.  It 
BWry  safely  he  assCTted,  that  in  this  century  these  Languages  are 
only  spoken  wlien  acquired,  and  not  as  the  domestic  vehicle  of 
speech.  One  of  these  ludian  Lan^^uages  is  spoken  by  80,000,000; 
severjil  of  thera  are  mnpiiticent  vehicles  of  ppeeeh,  with  a  vmt  and 
ancient  literature.  English  may  be  bpokeu  as  an  acijuired  Lan- 
guage, bnt  there  is  little  chance  of  it  snperseding  the  lordly 
Languages  spoken  for  centuries  by  Millions,  fully  developed,  with 
Written  Characters  of  their  own,  and  capable  of  expressing  any 
Human  conception  and  being  the  vehicle  of  the  highest  scientific 
Etlucation.  Thire  \^  no  one  Vernacular  spoken  all  over  India,  and 
this  i«  one  of  the  safi  jiuanls  of  the  liritish  power.  Tlic  tissui'cik  of 
Race,  Ikligiou,  and  Language,  render  all  co-operatioii  or  confedera- 
tion of  the  various  Provinces  of  British  India  impossible. 

Th6  table  of  infirmities  is  remarked.  Some  Proyinces  have  not 
been  enumerated.  There  are  62,000  insane,  173,000  deaf  mutes, 
366,000  blind,  and  110,000  b  ]n  rs.  It  used  to  be  lu  lioved,  that 
lepers  were  unable  to  prorreate  rliildreu.  lu  India  tbry  liad  little 
cbnnfe,  for  thty  were  buried  alive;  but  now  they  are  allowed  to 
live,  marry,  and  have  children.  The  word  *'  eunuch,"  bo  fnMiuent 
in  former  enumerations,  has  disappeared;  the  word  "leper"  has 
an  ominous  appearance  for  the  future. 

The  table  of  "  Occupation  or  Means  of  Livelihood "  is  a  most 
difficult  one  to  compile,  and  yet  of  supreme  importance.  It  is  sub* 
divided  into  "orders"  and  "  sub-onlers,"  with  the  distribution 
of  the«<»  between  the  niral  and  urban  pf>]udntion.  This  table 
by  itaelf  reveals  the  interior  working  of  the  great  social  machine. 
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The  Pax  Bntamiica,  and  the  intercourse  with  Europe,  have  brought 
with  them  dangers  as  well  as  advantages,  and  the  fonner  are  likely 
to  iiicreiise  aud  multiply. 

The  last  table  relates  to  the  Ghristiaa  denommatioiia  by  Bace, 
which  Irom  our  point  of  view  is  uumpoTtaiit,  as  havmg  no  bearing 
upon  the  administration  of  the  country.  The  9,000,000  Kature> 
wcrshippcrs,  or  Pagans,  will  he  gnulually  absorbed  in  one  or  other 
of  the  great  Religions;  and  as  a  fact  thousands  of  the  non-Ariau 
Kaces  have  pas-ied  insensibly  into  the  Brahmanical  and  Mahometan 
fold,  and  f uiniiih  u  large  number  of  the  neo-Chriiitians. 

One  adTantage  of  tibeae  ooldi  pasaonlesa,  statistical  Beposts  ia» 
that  it  exposes  the  ridiculoos  character  ol  some  philanthropio 
associations,  consisting  of  people  who  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  prol»lcm  presented  by  Oriental  rule.  It 
is  necessary  to  be  tirni  and  yet  sympathetic,  to  maintain 
order  aud  repress  crime,  aud  yet  not  to  bully,  or  irritate 
bj  police  interference,  or  domestic  intiusions.  The  great  prin- 
ciple iSi  ''Let  the  people  alone."  They  know  best  what  suits 
them.  Whj  interfere  with  the  drugs,  which  they  consume, 
or  the  liquors,  which  they  drink,  except  by*  an  excise-dnty 
brought  up  to  the  level,  beyond  which  smuggling  would  become 
profitt'.ldn  V  To  hear  the  penny-tnimpets  of  certain  associations 
it  migiit  be  supposed  that  the  population  of  liulia  was  wasting 
away,  instead  of  increasing  at  such  a  rate,  that  the  limits  of 
production  of  food  are  nearly  reached.  The  absence  of  war, 
famine,  and  pestilence,  the  suppression  of  widow-burning,  female 
infanticiilc,  and  burying  alive  of  lepers,  the  protection  of  Human 
l  if  ,  especially  female  and  child  life,  has  brought  India  to  the  edge 
of  a  precipice.  **  Mole  niit  sua."  And  yet  the  British  Govern* 
ment  could  not  have  acted  diiferently. 

J^aUMaU  GauUe,  Oct,  tth,  1S93. 


(z)  TsE  Census  as  beoaeds  Women, 

At  length,  by  favour  of  the  India-Office,  a  copy  of  the  iiist 
Tolume  of  the  General  Tables  of  the  Census  of  India  of  1891, 
including  the  British  Territories  and  Feudatoiy  States,  has  reached 

us;  it  consists  of  a  f  I'  >  volume  of  522  pages,  and  each  page  is 
filled  with  figured  statements  without  any  narrative  or  comment. 
It  represents  an  extremely  dull  and  unoncou raging  form  of  litera- 
ture, but  one  that  is  pregnant  with  ini])ortant  facts.  Our  remtirks 
apply  solely  to  women;  the  other  sex  in  oiiiy  uiiudud  to  incidentally, 
or  as  a  necessary  complements 
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The  sexes  are  divided  as  follows : 

Mdw  146,727,296 

FenuuM  I4O»40»I35 

2S7i223,43i 


It  is  a  Biirprise,  that  the  male  Bex  should  exceed  the  female  hy 
more  thuu  six  Millions,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  female 
iid'imticidtj  ib  not  the  cause.  Of  that  vast  population  about  ten 
per  cent,  reside  in  towns,  the  remainder  in  villagos ;  this  was  to  be 
expected*  bat  &om  an  Eliicatioiial  and  Muaionary  point  of  view  it 
most  be  taken  note  of;  residents  of  Tillages  are  not^easy  of  access. 
Of  the  717,549  places  of  residence,  516,048  have  a  popolation  of 
less  than  200,  scattered  over  a  vast  area. 

in  tlie  ten  years,  i.e.  since  the  Census  of  1881,  both  sexes  have 
inerea.<etl  in  numbers  by  16  Millions;  this  marks  the  awful  increa.sc 
ol  the  population  since  the  removal  or  the  pulliation  of  the 
three  great  eoourges,  War,  Pamine,  Pestilence.  The  great  Fax 
Britannica  is  not  an  unmixed  blessing.  A  slight  allowance  must 
be  made  for  increased  accuracy  of  enumeration. 

The  following  f onns  of  Keligious  belief  are  registered : 


A.  The  Brshniaoiflal         I.  Orthodox       .  .  307,CSS,724 

II.  Aria-S(im&j     .  ,  39*952 

III.  Bruluno-bomikj  .  3*052 

IV.  Sikh      .      ,  ,  i»907.833 
V.  Jaia      .      .  .  1,416,638 


211,056,199 

B.  The  Buddhist   7»  131,361 

C.  The  Zoroastrian   89,004 

D.  The  Mahometan   57)  3-  ^ ,  i  ^4 

K.  The  Jew    '7.194 

F.  Thf  r:ii,'an   9,280,652 

0.  The  Christian   2,284,380 


Totol  287,180^854 


In  spite  of  all  the  fond  assertions  of  Missionaiy  Societies  as  to 

the  increase  of  th<'  new  Keligious  Idea,  we  have  the  sad  and  solemn 
fact,  that  the  ordinary  stream  of  new  births  into  the  world,  aidt d 
by  the  protection  utforded  to  life  by  a  Christian  Govemraent,  far 
exceeds  the  tiuy  increase  by  conversions  of  Souls  of  the  ueo- 
Christian  Churches.  Our  attention  must  be  turned  to  tlie  process 
of  learening  the  whole  mass  by  Education,  and  the  gentle  pressure 
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of  Christian  civilization.  Kot  only  is  the  maintenance  of  ohl  forms 
of  Beligiaus  bt;lief  assured  to  our  people,  but  new  forms,  more 
Bobtle  and  dangeroiUy  becaiue  they  m  the  oreatton  ol  the  ome- 
teenth  centaiy,  are  coming  into  existence. 

Marriage  is  the  important  feature  of  Human  life:  let  ua  now 
consider  that 

In  India thete  are: 

rnmarried  .  .  .  65,136.429  43,632,033 
Married  ....  62,r20.3fx>  62,448,946 
Widowed        .      .      .       6,412,4^3  22,657,429 

The  number  of  unmarried  in  a  country,  where  ICarriage  is  con- 
tracted in  tender  years,  at  first  sight  startles,  but  these  statistics 
deal  with  the  Human  Bace  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave ;  the  ago 

of  the  indivi'lml  is  nn  inridcnt ;  his,  or  her,  existence  is  a  f-K^  ; 
and  we  find,  tiiat  undrr  the  a^e  of  fourteen  year??  thoro  are  iifty- 
tbree  Million  males  unmaiTied,  aud  forty-tiino  31  il lion  females;  and 
as  to  the  residuum  we  must  recollect,  that  vast  numbers  associate 
together  without  Marriage  at  all,  and  there  is  a  vast  number 
debarred  from  Marriage  by  idiocy,  lunaty,  hopelessly  deformed 
bodies,  blindness,  and  other  congenital  or  inmntine  disqualifications. 
There  arc  only  pix  trillions  of  widowers,  as  many  remarry,  if  by 
good  luck,  or  paynu?nt  of  money,  they  can  Fccnrc  a  second  wife, 
a  thing  that  is  impossil)le  in  some  castes  to  a  middle-aged  man,  as 
every  giil  is  betrothed  at  three,  and  married  at  seven  or  eight. 
On  the  otJier  hand,  there  are  nearly  twenty<-three  Millions  of 
widows:  old  widows,  middle-aged  widows,  young  widows,  and 
'  virgin  widows.  The  English  Government  has  legitimatised  the 
offspring  of  a  remarried  widow,  but  it  is  in  vain,  as  there  is  a 
prejudice  against  widows.  The  consequences  arc  obvious  as 
regards  morality.  The  practice  of  Polygamy  is  exceptional :  the 
mass  of  the  population  are  Monogamist.  It  is  of  importance  to 
a  Hindu  to  have  a  son,  who  will  pour  water  over  his  ashes ;  and, 
in  conversation  with  a  childless  husband,  I  once  suggested  an 
additional  wife,  which  would  be  lawful  to  him  under  his  law.  His 
reply  was,  **  that  his  wife  was  a  good  woman,  and  he  did  not  wish 
to  vex  her,  and,  moreover,  he  had  only  one  room  to  dwell  in.  A 
rich  Rajali  with  a  castle  and  four  towers,  or  four  garden-houses, 
might  practise  Polygamy  :  a  2>o(ir  man  cannot  aiiurd  it." 

We  now  come  to  the  subject  of  '*  Instruction.'*  The  tabulated 
fkcts  makes  one's  heart  sink. 


ToUd  Fopnl«tion.  FcmalMi. 

Fndrr  Tnsfnictioil       .       .          3.195,220  197.662 

Literate     ....        I2»097,530  543'495 

lUiterAte    ....      246,546,176  127,726,768 
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IIow  many  centuritb  of  Christian  labour,  how  many  conorations 
of  holy,  devoted,  Christian  women,  will  it  tjikc  to  hr'nv^  these 
Millions  of  poor  females  into  the  slightest  contact  with  the  most 
fundamental  elements  of  phiistiaii  Edacation  ?  As  it  is,  they  arc 
little  better  than  the  aheep,  which  bleat  in  the  fields,  and  the  bizda, 
which  eing  on  the  trees ;  they  have  no  Future  to  look  forward  to, 
no  Idea  of  repentance  for  the  past,  no  hopes  of  another  world, 
except  of  being  with  their  linsbancU,  if  tluy  have  had  one,  and 
passing  out  of  existence,  if  they  liave  not  liutl  one.  Let  it  not  be 
said,  or  thoiislit,  that  they  are  stcri)t  d  in  vice,  or  walking  in  sin. 
The  great  iiiajority  pass  throiigh  simple  and  puic  lives,  as  good 
daughters,  goo4  wives,  good  Mothers,  God  has  not  left  Himself 
without  a  witnesB  in  that  vast  population,  scattered  in  tens  of 
thousands  of  villages,  or  gathered  together  in  hundreds  of  towns. 
At  meetings  in  English  towns  these  subjects  are  discussed  in  an 
airy,  self-satisfied,  way  by  speakers,  who  have  not  fathomed  this 
vast  subject  of  a  population  of  Bcores  of  Millions,  which  by  tlie 
ordinances  of  the  Kuler  of  the  Universe  has  remained  on  this 
platform  of  civilization  for  more  Uian  three  thousand  years;  a 
phitform  elevated  far  above  the  level  of  the  African,  the  South-Bea- 
I>hin<ler,  and  the  inhabitants  of  these  Islands  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion  of  Britain  by  Julius  Caesar ;  a  platform  hopelessly  far 
below  that  of  the  pre^^ent  inli.abituiits  of  those  Islands,  who  talk 
about  accomplishinp:  in  a  ilccadc  ;i  Work  of  elevation  of  the  female 
sex,  which  it  has  taken  eeutories  in  Europe  to  perform,  though 
manifestly  not  yet  complet^'d. 

India  is  spol^en  of  glibly  as  one  oonntrj,  but  it  is  a  congeries  of 
separate  countries,  separate  Baoes,  separate  Beligious  conceptions, 
separate  Languages,  separate  castes.  No  less  than  eighty^one 
distinct  Languages  are  reconled,  but  there  is  a  larn:e  number  of 
dialectic  differences  of  these  Language^.  The  ITimli  Language 
is  ??p<>ken  by  eighty-five  Millions;  the  Toda  lias  not  quite  two 
tliousojid  speakers.  The  majority  of  these  Languages  must  be  the 
veliiclc  of  Christian  Education,  for  it  is  the  "Language-making 
faculty,"  4Uid  the  *' Beligious  Instmct,"  that  differentiate  man 
from  the  brute  beast.  Some  of  the  weaker  of  these  Languages 
may  disappear  under  the  pressure  of  a  stronger  neighbour,  but 
there  is  no  fear  of  the  prcat  lordly  conquerinir  Languages  of  British 
India  (about  ten  in  nnnil»er)  ever  ^^iviii^^  way  ht  iore  Kn^rli-^h,  or  any 
Eurojx;uu  alien  form  of  spccrh.  Wo  in  Kuropo  acquiretl  our  kiinsv- 
ledge  of  the  principles  of  Grammar  of  our  own  Languoiros  from  the 
Indian  sages ;  their  Eteratuxe  is  of  ancient  date,  and  exteuds  over 
every  branch  of  Science  \  their  Languages  are  of  the  highest  order 
of  possible  Human  development,  and  are  capable  of  expressing 
every  Human  Idea;  the  people  are  susceptible  of  the  highest 
civili station,  and  bare  been  so  from  n  period,  when  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe  were  nomad  savages  dwelling  in  forests. 
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The  detail  of  infirmities  of  women  is  sad : 

Insane     .....  38,650 

Diaf  Mates     ....  76,364 

BLiud   229,615 

Lepcn   3i>026 


At  pages  i8g»  191^  193,  wo  come  face  to  face  with  tii6  statuses 
of  virgin- widows,  or  at  least  of  girl-widows,  for  many  women  of 
India  are  Kothen  of  faoaiUea  at  an  incredibly  early  age» 

Below  four  years  of  age  there  are        XO,l65  iridowa. 
From  five  to  nine  years  there  axe        S't^T^  ft 
From  trn  to  fourteen  thorenrc  140,734  „ 

From  fifteen  to  nineUtiB  there  are  280,465 
From  twenty  to  twenty-four  there  an  545,465  „ 

Asenming  that  matrimony  is  the  sommnm  bonnm  of  life  (whieh 

may  be  doubted),  these  figures  indicate  a  maas  of  hopeless  nusery, 
as  the  young  widow  is  credited  with  having  to  pass  a  bad  time  in 
the  family-manful  on ;  but,  in  compnnnp:  Oriental  w-itli  Occidental 
social  life,  it  may  be  (questioned,  whether  tlie  vast  company  of 
unwilling  old  maids,  which  is  the  feature  of  Kurojiean  statistics, 
does  not  suggest  a  tolo  of  greater  unliappiuuss.  The  iudiuu  w  oman 
has  no  fragment  of  romance  in  her ;  such  an  Idea  as  the  honour  of 
bong  wooed  for  her  own  personal  attraction,  and  the  glory  of  being 
w(jn,  noTer  troubled  her  little  brain  ;  besides,  by  the  kind  customs 
of  her  country  she  has  been  betrothed  aud  married,  and  she  would 
have  no  more  dreamt  of  ehoosin*^  her  husband  tliau  she  would  of 
choosing  her  father  or  her  bi\>ther ;  if  her  union  has  ]>(M'n  cut 
short  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  that  is  a  contiugeucy  oi  mortal 
existence,  not  of  social  customs,  and  she  must  put  up  with  it.  I 
haye  often,  during  my  long  residence  alone  amidst  my  much  loTod 
people  in  Northern  India,  thought  this  matter  out,  and  I  see  no 
solution.  The  British  Nation  has  guaranteed  to  the  people  of 
India  their  cuftoms  and  Eclip^ion,  and  any  interference  by  idien 
stranjjers  would  do  more  miscliief  than  p:ood,  and  the  liible 
recognises  the  peculiar  status  of  women  in  Orieutul  countries. 

At  page  496  there  is  a  detail  of  the  impression  made  on  the 
287  M&lions  hjr  Christianity. 

Two  Million  two  hundrecl  and  eighty-four  thousand  three  hundred 
and  eighty  represents  the  total  of  Christians  of  all  sorts  in  the 
whole  of  British  India.  The  ancient  Syrian  Church  in  Travaneor 
claims  200,467  of  these,  and  the  Church  of  Rome  1,315,263  :  this 
leaves  969,117  to  re})resent  the  outcome  of  the  labours  of  one 
century  of  Protestant  Missionaries.  Tho  Report  details  63  varieties 
of  Protestant  denominatioiis,  but  they  may  be  reduced  for  dl 
practioal  purposes  to  seyenteen,  as  some  of  the  entries  are  zidioulons. 
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One  iTidiTidnal  re])resents  himself  as  an  "  open  brother,"  and  another 
as  *'2scw  Jerusale  m  "  ;  a  tlurd  as  a  Theist."  There  is  not  much 
to  distinguish  the  Homan  Catholic  Indian  from  hib  non-CJhiifitiau 
coantrymen.  In  a  Hmda  place  of  Worehip  an  Engluh  Traveller 
femarked  a  statue  of  the  god  Krishna  as  a  child  in  the  arms  of  his 
mother  Devaki ;  in  a  neighbouring  Komish  chapel  the  same  figures, 
the  work  of  the  same  Native  artist,  \nth  conventional  changes  in 
detail,  represented  the  Virp^in  Mary  and  her  Divine  eliild.  This 
fairly  illustrates  the  resemblance  of  one  form  of  Pagan  Worship 
with  another :  genuflection  to  statues  j  ritual  observances ;  prayer 
la  an  unknown  Language ;  semle  obedience  to  prieeta ;  a  confused 
asBemblj  of  demigods  and  demigoddeeeee,  which  ohsciue  from  the 
poor  ignorant  worshipper  the  one  real  object  of  bis  'Wonhip;  as  to 
tiie  Hope  of  his  Salvaticm  it  is  not  alluded  to. 

The  darkest  feature  of  the  prospect  of  poor  India  is  still  to  bo 
aUud<  d  to :  the  elite  of  the  youths  are  annually  turned  out  of  the 
8tatc-L\)lIeges  with  their  intellects  swept  clean  of  the  unclean  spirit 
of  idolatry  :  Education  has  done  that,  *'  Then  goeth  he,  and  taketh 
with  himself  seven  other  spirits  more  wicked  than  himself  .  .  . 
and  the  Uut  state  of  that  man  is  unrse  than  the  first?* 

The  Brahmo-Somdi,  the  Aiia-Somdj,  neo*Buddhism,  Theoso- 
phism,  Agnosticism,  Theism,  and  Mormoniam,  are  the  real  foea 

the  Christian  Missionary. 

Mian  Wmen,  Julff  3t«^,  1893. 


(3)  Ths  Cufsca  IB  isoASDS  BsuaioVi  iSqi* 

Volume  I.  of  the  Report  has  just  reached  me  from  the  India-Office : 
no  copy  was  to  bo  obtained  by  my  bookseller,  so  I  applied  to  that 
office.  Volume  II.  is  still  on  the  anvil.  Pages  495  to  ^zi  of 
Yolnme  I.  snpjily  all  the  statistica  regarding  the  visible  Chnrcb 
of  Christ  in  Bntiih  India*  Out  of  a  population  of  287  Millions, 
with  an  expanding  power  of  increase  of  three  Millions  each 
year,  or  30  Millions  from  1881  to  1891,  the  total  of  Chris- 
tian«,  of  all  sorts  and  kinds,  all  nationalities  and  do^rees 
of  faith,  all  Languages  and  denominations,  including  the  seventy 
thouband  European  soldiers,  amounts  only  to  2,284,380,  or  a  little 
more  than  two  Millions  and  a  quarter.  We  have  just  completed 
our  first  eeotnry  of  Frotestant  Missions,  and  three  hnndred  and 
fifty  years  have  elai)scd  siucc  Xavier  landed  at  Goainthe  reign  of 
King  Henry  VIII.  of  £nn;land.  I  lay  stress  upon  this,  not  for  the 
purjH  .-if  of  Tindervaluing  the  duty  of  Evangelization,  or  discouraging 
the  Evangelist,  hut  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  down  that  over- 
weening pride,  which  is  the  weakness  of  European  people  in  the 
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nineteenth  rontiuy,  and  to  call  attention  to  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  the  task  Liiut  is  before  us,  for  verily  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
oentuiy  xeooxds  Irat  the  gleaning  of  a  few  grapes  in  the  Lord's 
Tilieyard. 

The  compiler  of  the  Report,  with  a  grandiose  impartiality,  and 
with  the  air  of  a  man,  who  has  left  to  some  Hindu  underling  the 
task  of  ditferentiating  the  schisms  and  rents  in  the  robe  of  Christ's 
Tisible  Church,  coldly  exhibits  the  follies  of  the  good,  and  the 
mistakes  of  the  wise,  in  the  new  Chrihtian  Churches  springing 
up  amidst  the  Mahometan,  Hindu,  Buddhist,  Zoroastrian,  Pagan, 
and  nondescript  forms  of  Beligiona  oonoeptiona,  to  wlddh  this 
prolific  age  is  giving  birth. 

With  a  cold  impartiality  he  analyses  the  companent  parts : 

Population. 

(l)  The  old  Syrian  Church  of  Travanc6r  (Jacobite)  .      .  200,000 
(3)  The  Roman  Gatholio  Ghiirdi,  witii  an  exfrtenoe  of 

time  ct'iittirios   1,500,000 

(3)  The  Church  of  Jbjiglaad,  endowed  but  not  established 

about  300.000 

(4)  The  Nonconformist  Churches    .       .       .       about  400^000 

(5)  The  sporndic  efforts  i.f  >ui  h  ciithusiiistfl  as  the  Salva- 

tiuu  Army,  or  isolated  vtiortii    ....  the  remainder. 

The  dogma  tuul  practice  of  Christian  life  are  brought  before  the 
people  of  India  in  the*  most  occidental,  unacceptable,  and  nn- 
attractiye,  form  that  can  be  imagined,  by  an  alien  and  self -asserting 

European  and  Ainorican  agency,  despisin*;,  and  even  insulting,  the 
timc-lionourcd  customs  of  an  ancient  poo)>lo,  who  were  civilized  at 
a  period,  when  tlir  A ivjrlo- Saxons  wero  still  savages.  It  is  supposed 
by  Protestant  assu«  lations  that  the  trn  at  Races  of  India,  "warlike, 
intelligent,  and  proud  ol  tbuir  greul  iii.story,  will  be  transformed 
in  some  dim  and  remote  fatare  by  some  intellectoal  and  smiitnal 
process  into  the  form  and  type  of  the  middle  classes  of  Oieat 
Britain,  the  agency  being  a  constantly  changing  succession  of 
young  men  and  women,  living:  comfortably  in  <x«)od  houses,  with 
wives  and  lar^rc  families,  servants,  vehicles,  and  all  the  outwnrd 
show  of  the  niu*  t(  onth  century;  and  not  exhibiting  to  the  Kutivo 
community  in  any  degree  that  '*  most  excellent  gift  of  self-sacri- 
fice," which  has  been  in  all  ages  evidenced  by  Hindu  and 
Mahometan  Religions  teachers,  and  which  was  the  type  of  the 
elder  Missionaries,  such  as  Paul,  Columbanus,  and  Boniface, 
and  is  still  the  characteristic  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  And  so 
strong  is  the  Albocracy  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  that, 
though  the  people  of  Indin  nre  admitted  to  the  highest  secular 
offices  of  the  State  in  India,  and  have  justified  their  admit^sion, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  century  no  Native  of  India  is  deemed  worthy 
of  the  office  of  archdeacon  or  Bishop ;  the  Natiye  pastors  grow  older 
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aud  older,  but  arc  placed  nnder  the  orders  of  a  succession  oi  white 
young  men,  selected  at  hazard  fiom  the  great  middle  classes  at 
home,  ignorant  of  the  Languages,  customs,  and  associations,  of 
the  neo-ChzistiaiiB.  If  the  British  Government  weze  swept  out 
of  India  by  any  political  oonvukion,  the  natire  Chundiea,  not 
being  bnilt  up  on  independent^  self-sappoitmg,  apostolical  founda- 
tions, would  fall  like  mud-houses,  as  has  been  the  fate  of  the 
Koiiian  Catholic  Missions  in  past  centuiios  in  South  America  and 
West  Africa. 

As  an  instance  of  the  cynical  hyper-acciiracy  of  the  enumerators, 
the  loUowing  entries  may  be  quoted : 


rrimitivo  "MetluKlista   4 

Aiiabaptiitts  {sic)  ......  2 

I'uritans  {tic)   2 

Moravians   2 

Xt  w  Jerusalem  (Bombay)     .       .       .       .  i 

Swedenbor^nans   c 

Welsh  Gainnisis   8 

Unitariiuis  (Kuij6b}   5 

Thei&ta   47 

Beints   12 

Atheists   27 

Freethinkeni   5 

Agnostics    .......  69 

FoBifiTirti   2 

NoBdigiaiataU   18 


209 

The  ancient  Beligion  of  Zoroaster  is  represented  by  80,000  of 
the  most  advanced,  educated,  wealthy,  and  enterprising  subjects 
of  Her  ^^ffljesty,  known  as  Parsi  or  Persian.  There  are  a  few 
thousand  iTidigenous  Boni  Yahud,  or  Jews.  Nine  trillions  arc 
grou]>f4  under  the  heiul  of  Animistic  Relig:ions,  or  spiiitists,  wor- 
shippmj^  ghosts,  demons,  trees,  fetishes;  in  fact,  as  downright 
Pagans  as  the  iidiabitants  of  Oceania  or  Central  Africa ;  but  these 
aie  gradnally  passing  into  the  lower  strata  of  the  Brahmanical, 
Mahoinctan,  Buddhist,  or  Christian,  Helicons.  The  number  of 
the  Brahraanical  cxroods  200  Millions,  of  the  Mahonufnn  57 
^rnii' Tis;  there  are  no  Buddhists  in  JSearcr  India,  but  in  l^'arther 
India  there  are  pevrral  Millions. 

There  rcniaius  the  preat  Statistical  fact,  that  the  aimuul  increase 
of  the  non-Christian  population  of  India,  by  generation  of  children, 
amounts  to  three  Millions,  which  indeed  exceeds  the  results  of 
three  centuries'  labour  of  Christian  Missionaries  of  all  kinds. 
It  must  be  recollected,  that  in  a  small  Church  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  non-Christian  p<ii)nlntion,  thorc  must  of  necessity  bo 
an  annual  prcat  wastap:e,  owni},'  to  the  nOiip^e  of  baptised  neo- 
Christious  into  their  ancestral  form  of  Worohip  under  the  impulse  of 
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gjiin,  or  \ho  polieittition*!  of  relatives,  moro  o^popially,  when  the 
Church  cousists  of  meu  of  low  culture  and  limited  means  of 
cxisteuce,  as  is  the  case. 

The  Btfoidard  of  social  mofality  of  the  inferior  elasses  of  all 
Beligions  is  low;  dogma,  and  obsetrance  of  caate-niles,  is  the 
test  of  adminuon  and  ezoliision,  and  not  morality.  Tast  numbers 
of  men  and  women  arc  reported  in  the  Census  (p.  155)  to  live 
top:cther  united  by  an  informal  tic ;  snch  temporary  cohabitation 
is  aoroptod  in  the  Courts  of  Justice,  and  iu  social  Uie,  as  marriajre  ; 
all,  who  have  trains  of  Indian  servants,  are  aware  of  this;  readjust- 
ment of  such  unions  are  frequent.  The  effect  on  the  increase 
of  the  population  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  legal  marriage;  but 
this  indicates  a  relaxation  among  the  lower  classes  of  (£e  yeiy 
fundamental  principles  of  a  community,  and  indicates  how  ^oat  a 
change  must  prcrede  or  accompany  Christianity,  a  real  Christianity. 
The  Pagan  elements,  which  in  European  Churches  cling  to  the 
skirt  of  Christ's  Church,  stand  out  in  stronger  relief,  when  sur- 
rounded by  Paganism. 

But  as  uie  volnme  of  water  carried  down  to  the  Ocean  by  Indian 
rivers  is  represented  not  only  by  the  visible  current,  but  by  an 
invisible  underground  percolation,  so  it  is,  at  least  we  may  hope 
that  it  is,  with  the  volume  of  Christian  Truth,  that  is  being  con- 
veyed from  one  end  of  India  to  the  otlicr.  Empty  cennionial 
old-world  rituals,  such  as  that  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Hmilu, 
cannot  sun'ive  the  assaidt  of  Education,  civilization,  contact  with 
other  Nations,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age.  As  the  beautiful  and 
poetical  conceptions  of  the  Gneco-Roman  Cosmogony  fell  in  the 
third  century  after  Christ,  so  the  am  icnt  Brdimanical  conceptions 
must  and  will  fall.  So  also  a  Relitrion,  which  is  openly  allied  with 
immorality  as  regards  the  weaker  sex,  as  "Maliometaiiism  is,  cannot 
pnrvive  the  lurid  glare  of  publicity,  ])u]»lic  ()])ini()n,  and  a  free 
Press.  No  Religious  conception  can  exist  without  morality,  and 
intolerance  will  only  hasten  its  downftdl.  That,  which  is  morally 
wrong,  can  never  be  theologically  right. 

Already  the  Census  notifies  the  coming  into  existence  of  new 
catcjxorics.  The  Aria-Sam^ij,  n  reformed  and  refined  form  of  the 
13ra]nnani(  al  belief,  without  admixture  of  alien  elements,  counts 
40.000  ;  the  Brahmo-Samai.  a  still  wider  development  of  the 
lirahmanical  belief,  with  admixtures  of  foreign  elements,  numbers 
3,000 ;  beyond  these  are  new  forms  of  belief,  such  as  Theosophy, 
and  Monnonism,  and  many  further  Tarieties  may  be  anticipated 
from  the  fertile  genius  of  the  Indian  Nation.  Even  the  Brah- 
manical  Religion,  with  the  utmost  toleration,  has  in  succeeding 
centuries  developed  niiinln'rless  sects  and  Schools  of  thought. 
Hundreds  of  educated  youths  of  both  sexes  now  leave  the  Stat«- 
Schools  annually  with  their  convictions  in  the  belief  of  their 
forefathers  hopelessly  shattered.    Complications  of  the  gravest 
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kinds  may  be  anticipated.  The  nnplcan  spirit  has  *»0Tie  ont  of 
them ;  what  next  ?  History  supplies  us  with  no  precedents,  as 
the  principle  of  conical  absolute  tolerance  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  and  the  enforcement  of  tolerance  on  all  parties  in  their 
dealings  with  each  other,  have  prodticed  an  environment  of  pheno- 
mena trithont  any  known  paialleL  The  late  BcUgiona  distarbances 
in  a  city  like  Bombay  indicate  the  danger  of  living  on  a  volcano; 
it  is  quit*  on  the  canls  that,  if  the  neo-Christian  Churches  were 
induced,  because  they  practise  the  Eelip;ion  of  the  conquerors,  to 
ast^ume  an  arrogant  and  contemptuous  demeanour  towards  non- 
Christians,  such  as  the  Hebrews  of  the  Old  Testament  used  to 
evidence  towards  their  Gentile  neighbours  in  Palestine^  a  spirit 
of  antagonism  might  be  raised  snch  as  has  lately  been  reported 
m  China,  and  which  is  not  wholly  unjustifi(  d.  Tear  by  year 
the  number  of  native  civil  employes  of  the  State  is  increasckl,  and 
the  number  of  Eiiropeans  diminished  in  T^ritish  India,  and  even 
a  well-intentioned  Native  M  im>trate  might  not  have  the  nerve 
or  courag^e  to  act  at  once  and  with  effect ;  a  slight  spark  may  set 
lire  to  the  whole  building. 

One  hundred  yean  bum  passed  by,  and  yet  there  is  not  in 
British  India  a  single  independent  Kative  Church,  managed  by 
its  ovm  Native  Bishops  and  oleigy  in  synod ;  or,  in  the  case  of 
non-episcopal  Churches,  by  its  own  Tfative  presbytery  or  governing 
council;  and  the  projndices  of  the  Home-Chnrches  and  the 
Missionary  Societies,  Rouiish  or  Protestant,  seem  to  bo  against 
any  policy  of  enfranchisement.  The  Church  of  llomc,  for  the 
sake  of  enforcing  uniformity  of  Church-dogma  and  Church-order, 
was  led  in  the  Hiddle  Ages  to  endeavour  to  maintain  an  un* 
authorised  control  ov(  r  all  Christian  Churches  in  the  world,  and 
soeh  is  her  practice  still,  for  she  would  prefer  the  population  of  the 
world  t'^  r<-main  non-Chnstian  r^tlifT  tlmn  In'oome  non-Papist.  But 
is  Canterbun.*  wise  in  asserting  the  same  jx>sition  as  regards  the 
Churches,  wliicli  have  sprung  up  in  every  part  of  the  world  under 
the  shadow  of  the  great  tree  '?  Surely  tlie  Oluibtiuii  population  of 
Southon  India,  some  individuals  of  which  are  in  the  fifth  generation 
of  Christians,  are  quite  capable  of  ruling  their  own  house ;  at  any 
rate,  if  n  t  capable  now,  after  no  lapse  of  time  will  they  become 
so.  The  Missionary  Societies  should  be  wise  in  time,  and  let  a 
Church,  which  is  adolescent,  support  it!«elf  and  manage  its  own 
afTairs,  and  pass  on  to  Regions  beyond.  The  Holy  Spirit,  which 
guided  and  protected  the  poor  weak  Churches  during  the  period  of 
the  first  three  centuries,  wlU  not  be  wanting  at  an  Epoch,  when 
there  is  no  Religious  persecution  possible.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
we  may  not  repeat  the  blunder  committed  this  year  in  West  Africa 
on  the  death  of  a  Worthy  Negro  Bishop,  who  was  quite  good  enough 
for  the  (hities  assigned  to  him  :  ft  retrograde  polif-v  Inis  been  adopted  ; 
a  white  Biahop,  ignorant  ol  the  Languages,  with  two  OMistaat  .^icgro 
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Bishops,  has  Ixicii  appointed,  in  spite  of  the  rcinonstrances  of  the 
Negro  Pastorate.  If  the  British  Government  dealt  thus  with  her 
colonies,  fhe  lesson  given  hy  tiie  TTnited  States  in  the  eighteenth 
century  would  Ik  n  peated.  Tlie  result  is  waited  for  with  anxiety 
by  all  friends  of  India  and  Airica. 

Mtiigium  Mmm  of  Banem^  1^93* 


VIL 

WAENING  FOR  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 

Ko.  I. 

A.  The  Adolescence  of  ▲  NAxnrx  Chuboh  in  voir- 

Christian  Lands. 

B.  Letter  to  "The  Times.** 

C.  Notice  in  **Pall  Mall  Gazette.*' 

D.  Spbbch  at  Missionart  Cootbrence,  June,  1894. 

(A)  Tbs  Adosbscxngb  ot  a  Natetb  Chubch  nr  vov^Chbibiiah 

IiAinM. 

Wmsir  a  youth  by  the  lapse  of  years  passes  from  childhood  into 
manhood,  he  is  said  to  be  adolescent :  the  same  law  applies  un- 
consciously to  <i:r()iips  of  men,  as  they  pass  llrom  political,  or 
spiritual,  subordination  into  independence. 

Tho  rrrcnt  work  of  the  Tiinct(  onth  century  has  brcn  to  bring  the 
Gospel  to  the  ears  and  he  arts  of  the  ignorant,  and  untutored,  non- 
Christian  world :  the  problems,  which  lie  before  the  twentieth 
century,  are  different : 

I.  The  degraded  Pagan  t3rpes  of  non>Chiistian  belief  aie  dis- 
appearing, and  their  place  has  been  taken  by  reformed,  and 
rebumished,  forms  of  Tlu'oloi^y  and  Worship,  based  on  a  varying 
standard  of  Morality,  and  Education,  both,  however,  advancing 
year  by  vnar. 

II.  New  forms  of  belief,  and  practieo,  are  oominsr  into  existence, 
equally  opposed  to  Christian  belief,  but  neither  degnided,  nor 
immoral,  nor  entirely  unspiritual. 

III.  The  loosely  connected  groups  of  converts  to  Christianity  are 
forming  into  Churches,  which  will  have  to  fight  their  own  battles 
with  their  neighbours  and  countrymen,  and  manage  as  best  they 
can  their  own  affairs :  to  these  last  my  remarks  apply. 

Epi«ropacy  is  the  only  form  of  Christian  Government,  wliieh  it 
is  worth  whilo  to  discuss,  ha  Episcopacy  is  tlie  only  form,  whieh 
weathered  the  struggle  of  the  early  and  middle  ages  in  Europe ; 
and  'I  feel^  convinced,  that  the  Nations  of  Asia,  A&ica,  America, 
and  Oceania,  are  not  likely  in  things  secular  or  spiritual  to  dispense 
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with  a  Eoler,  whether  in  the  fonn  el  ft  Sorereign,  or  a  Spintnal 

Overseer. 

80  long  as  the  original  Missionftrief,  the  Fathei-s  in  the  Lord, 
the  first  Christians,  who  converUnl  and  baptised  and  ordamed, 
anrvive,  the  dUBcolty  does  not  exist ;  but  the  time  oomes,  when 
men,  like  Biehop  Caldwell  and  Bishop  Sargent,  die :  in  the  mean- 
time the  Native  pastors  are  getting  older  and  older,  while  the 
EngliHh  Missionaries  come  out  in  a  continual  flow  of  young  un- 
trained men,  young  enough  to  be  the  sons  or  grandsons  of  thoir 
Native  brethre  n,  and  yet  assertimg  authority  over  them,  because 
their  colour  is  white,  and  they  come  from  London :  those,  who 
were  converted  in  middle  life,  have  passed  away :  a  new  l(aee  of 
men  haye  been  bom  as  Christians:  the  problem  is  eonfessedl^ 
dificolt,  but  it  is  one,  which  the  Mother-Church  must  decide :  it  is 
no  longer  a  purely  Missionary  Committee-question ;  the  work  of 
the  Missionnrv  is  assumed  to  have  been  done,  and  done  well,  as 
rc'fjards  a  particular  «jroup  of  neo-Christians,  though  the  duty  of 
evaiip;eliziug  Kc'<;ions  Beyond  remains,  and  the  nascent  Native 
Church  must  take  its  part  in  this  duty.  This  brings  me  face 
to  face  with  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Motiier-Church :  I  am 
totally  opposed  to  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  this  Board  to 
interfere  with  the  economy  of  Missionary  Societies :  it  would  be 
the  interference  of  men,  who  were  uninstructed  in  details,  with 
men,  who  are  well  instructed ;  but  the  great  principle,  which  is 
di«cu,s5ied  in  this  paper,  "  The  adolescence  of  a  iS'ative  Chun  h,'* 
awaits  the  decision  of  the  Church  itself,  and,  if  not  attended  to 
now,  will  generate  greater  trouble  in  the  next  gcucration :  the 
Board  of  Missions  should  regard  such  phenomena  as  their  peculiar 


The  problem,  put  nakedly,  relates  to  the  personality  of  the 
Bishop :  should  he  be  an  alien  stranger  sent  out  by  the  Mother- 
Church,  or  a  Native  ? 

Let  me  bru«h  away  the  Idea  once  for  all,  that  the  Natives  of 
South  India,  or  WcBt  Africa,  can  ever  coalesce  with  the  ephemeral 
European  sojourners  from  £arope  in  one  organized  Church :  Lan- 
guage, customs,  dress,  social  habits,  prejudices,  present  an  in- 
superable bar,  which  time  will  accentuate  rather  than  dimioish. 

We  may  also  anticipate,  that  the  'i'erritorial  Bishops,  appointed 
and  paid  by  the  State  from  the  Public  Ilevenue  in  India,  and 
8ierra  Leone,  will  very  shortly  disappear:  the  lii^hoj)  will  Ix-  ])aid 
by  his  own  endowment-fund  :  it  is  not  just  to  s]>eud  fumls, 
collected  by  taxes  from  the  nou-Christiau  Natives,  uu  Chri>liun 
Spiritual  officials.  Christians  would  not  like  to  have  to  contribute 
to  the  salary  of  the  Hindu  Friest. 

More  than  this :  there  is  no  rsason  why  in  the  course  of  time  the 
power  of  Great  Britain  may  not  pass  away  like  tliat  of  Rome  and 
Spain,  and  her  Commerce  fade  like  the  Palaces  of  Venice ;  but  in 
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dealing  with  things  spiritual,  couiu  ctod  with  the  adolefCPTire 
^Native  Churches,  we  build  too  low,  if  we  do  not  build  for  Eternity. 
The  GhuTcli  ol  England  during  this  its  day  should  strive  ao  to 
Older  the  affairs  of  the  Churchee,  that  have  epning  up  under  its 

shadow,  that  they  may  huve  a  chance  of  lasting  by  the  Grace  of 
God  after  the  hand  of  the  Mother-Church  lias  been  shortened  by 
misfortune,  or  by  misconception  of  its  duty,  or  by  supineness  in 
discharge  of  its  high  office  :  this  is  what  Paul  calls,  the  care  of 
all  the  Churches.  Do  Churchmen  realize  the  position,  which  the 
Chnich  of  England  occupies,  in  alliance  with  the  Episcopal  Chnrdh 
of  the  tJmted  States,  as  regards  the  Christian  Ltaaropa  among  tho 
Gentiles?  The  Fathers  of  the  Church  in  England  are  so  fully 
occupied  with  pressing  home-affairs,  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
work  hfl«  grown  so  suddenly  and  so  mightily,  tliat  something 
auuiogous  to  the  College  of  tho  Propaganda  of  liome  is  retjuired  to 
keep  infonnation  up  to  date :  iu  fact,  a  Foreign  Ofice  to  the  Church 
of  England. 

Ko  greater  deluston  has  ever  been  suggested,  than  that  the 

Church  of  England  in  its  corporate  capacity,  through  the  agency 
of  its  Bishops,  should  control  the  details  of  the  Evangelization  it 
the  world ;  those,  who  suggest  this,  ought  to  know,  that  History, 
neitlier  past  or  present,  gives  any  example  of  such  a  policy  success- 
fully carried  out.  The  gigantic  and  ubiquitous  Church  of  Korae  is 
too  astute  for  such  a  policy :  it  leaves  tho  Evaugelizatiou,  or 
Papalizationy  of  the  world,  to  the  great  Congregations,  such  as  the 
Benedictine,  Capuchin,  Franciscan,  Jesuit,  who  belong  to  all 
Kations,  or  to  tito  special  Missionary  associations  of  each  Nation, 
while  it  maintains  in  the  College  of  the  Propaganda  of  Kome  under 
specially  appointed  othcials  f^iH,  ready,  and  accumti',  information, 
the  power  of  appointing  iii.shup.-.,  and  Vicars  Apostolic,  and  the 
absolute  control  of  lioctrine.  Even  the  tiuy  Protestant  Chuixih  of 
Sweden  has  not  been  able  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent Episcopal  Mission,  and  the  Nonconformist  Churches  of 
Great  Britain  work  through  associations,  or  practically  independent 
departments  of  their  part  icular  Church -organization. 

But  the  problem^',  whicli  arr  di^fussed  in  this  paper,  are  just 
those,  which  come  properly  auti  .solely  under  a  Boanl  of  Missions, 
or  a  College  of  the  Propaganda,  and  lie  beyond  the  capacity  and 
competence  of  the  Committee  of  a  Missioiiaiy  Society :  I  allude  to 
the  phenomena,  which  present  themselves  in  a  new  Christianity  in 
Asia  or  Africa  or  elsewhere.  I  wish  to  write  with  due  respect  of 
the  Secretaries  and  Committee,  with  which  I  am  familiar,  but  its 
coH'^titution  i-^  not  perfect :  all  the  work  in  the  first  instance  comes 
b<  ior('  a  tenitunal  Sub-Committee  of  about  a  dozen,  half  lavmen, 
half  clergymen,  chosen  for  each  particular  pjirt  of  the  field,  at 
which  Vice-Presidents  and  Secretiiries  freely  attend.  Free  from 
any  rules  of  public  debate,  each  questioii  is  there  thoroughly 
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discussed,  and  an  order  reconlod  :  this  romes  up  for  revision  before 
the  Correspondence-Coramittee,  consistini:  of  all  the  dili'erent 
territorial  Sub-Committees,  the  numerous  Secretaries  and  Assistant- 
Secretaries,  and  a  great  many  other  memben  of  the  Society  selected 
each  year,  bat  less  qixalified  (0  paee  judgment  on  any  case  than  the 
specially  selected  Sub-Oommittee ;  here  the  matter  ia  ducussed 
fully  according  to  the  ordinary  lavs  of  debate,  ajnd  a  Tote  taken  by 
show  of  hands.  But  a  "^eek  or  so  after  the  mattor  jiprain  eomes 
before  n  bn<ly  of  men  still  le^s  fitted  to  take  rop:nizance  of  it  than 
the  ConiDiittce  of  Corresj)oii(lL'nee,  viz.,  the  General  C«ni)nuttee  ;  of 
this  anomalous  body  Honorary  Life-Governors,  £5  lay  Life- 
GoremoFB,  ten  andoxpenny  clergymen  of  every  age,  and  degree  of 
experience,  or  rather  want  of  experience,  have  a  Tote  equal  to  that 
of  the  most  experienced  member  of  the  Sub-C  lunuttee :  the 
majority  know  little,  and  some  absolutely  nothing,  of  the  principle 
unHfrlying  the  casf\  or  even  of  the  merits  of  the  case  itself,  and 
yet  tliey  can  by  dead  wei<xht  of  parson-power  cancel  or  modify 
previous  orders  :  they  are  no  more  fit  t^^>  decide,  whether  a  black  or 
white  Bishop  should  be  sent  to  the  Niger  or  South  India,  tlian 
they  are  to  decide,  whether  a  black  or  white  Viceroy  should  be 
•ent  to  India;  it  is  a  fair  hypothesis,  that  the  younger  clergy  vote 
Tery  much  as  they  think  that  the  Honorary  Clerical  Secretary 
wishes  them  to  do.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  Committee  of 
a  Mif^^iftnarv  Society,  at  least  of  one  so  eon^stitnted,  has  neither  tlie 
knowledge  nor  the  rapacity  to  decide  a  (piestiou  affecting  the 
future  of  the  Church  at  large,  and  that  nothing  short  of  represen- 
tatiyea  d  the  whole  Church  of  England  have  the  competence  to 
decide,  whether  a  Native  Church  should  be  ruled  by  a  young  alien, 
white,  Bishop,  an  absolute  stranger  to  the  People,  or  by  an  ex- 
perienced and  middle-aged  member  of  the  Native  Pastorate  of  good 
repnto.  and  proved  capacity.  Onlv  irnaf^ne  an  English  Diocese 
ruled  over  by  a  pious  young  Frenchman  or  German. 

The  decision  of  this  issue  does  not  turn  on  the  fact,  that  the 
stipend  is  supplied  bv  the  Missionary  Society.  In  the  case  of 
Japan,  and  Pal^ne,  the  Frimate  reserved  to  mmself  the  right  of 
nomination,  although  the  stipend  was  supplied  in  whole  or  part  by 
two  Missionary  Societies:  when  a  purely  Missionary  Bishop  is 
appointed  by  a  Society,  snrh  a-^  the  Bishop  of  Melanesia,  or  Equa- 
torial Afiiea.  the  selection  may  with  safety  he  left  to  the  Missionary 
Society,  because  the  Natise  Church  is  only  in  it«?  infancy;  but, 
when  a  more  advanced  stage  has  been  reached,  and  a  Native  Bishop 
has  held  the  office  with  success  for  a  series  of  yean,  it  is  a  rctro- 
giade  step,  and  one  ealoulated  to  alienate  the  affection  of  the 
Natire  Church,  and  wound  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the 
Pastoiato,  to  declare,  that  no  Native  i^  tit  to  be  a  Bishop,  and  that 
a  younir  Curate,  who  wonld  probably  die  within  two  years  unless 
he  left  his  diocose  for  England,  must  bo  looked  for  by  the  Honorary 
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Secretary  with  a  sufficiency  of  physical,  intello^^tnnl,  spiritual,  and 
sielf-sa<  ritii  inp:  pft^,  very  m\\v\\  as  Diogenes  looked  for  an  honest 
man  with  a  lantern  in  broad  daylight. 

Kow  wbat  do  the  Annals  of  the  historical  Churches  tell  tu? 
The  lullen  Churches  in  Asia,  viz.,  the  Greek,  Armenian,  Georgian, 
Syrian,  Assyrian,  TraTanc6r,  and  in  Africa  the  Abyssinian,  and 
Koptic,  cnnnot  boas^t  of  much  spirituality,  but  somehow  or  other 
through  thp  dull  dreary  centuries  of  Christian  ignorance,  and 
Mahometan  oppression,  unvisited  by  Prophet,  or  Apostle,  or 
Evangelist,  of  the  more  fortunate  Churches,  they  have  kept  their 
candlesticln  lighted,  and  *oonserred  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in 
their  own  particular  Ecclesiastical  fonn  of  speech :  this  is  a  great 
fact:  to  what  feature  of  their  internal  organization  under  the 
Grace  of  God  can  this  survival  be  traced,  when  all  around  them 
perished?  to  the  fact  of  Epif'copacy,  and  indigoiouH  Episcopacy:  it 
is  so  far  true,  that  to  this  dnv  the  Abyssinian  Cliiirch  receives 
willingly,  and  by  request,  an  Abiiua  from  it«  Mother-Church,  the 
Koptic,  hut  tile  two  Nations  are  closely  allied-  in  their  level  of 
culture,  their  Oeographical  neighhouriiood,  and  their  Religious 
tenets.  Can  it  be  said  of  the  Native  Churches  of  South  India,  and 
"NVest  Africa,  that  they  in  the  least  degree  are  akin  to  the  Church 
of  Enprland,  except  in  the  t'.n  t,  that  tliey  received  from  it  the  frreat 
truths  of  Christianity,  coutumed  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Texts  of 
the  Bible  ?  The  ancient  civilization  of  the  people  of  India  is  of  a 
totally  different  type  from  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon :  the  barbarism 
of  the  African  is  of  different  type  from  the  ancient  barbarism  of  the 
European,  for  the  African  still  hankers  after  Polygamy  even  in  a 
Christian  Church,  a  desire  which  never  entered  into  the  conception 
of  the  Greek  and  T/jfin  Pfi^ran  Races,  and  those,  who  drew  from 
them  civilization  liurnif^  the  last  three  thousand  years. 

If  we  are  not  careful,  Churches  compo.sed  of  the  so-called  and 
so-treated  inferior  Races  will  discover,  that  Episcopalianism  is  a 
hairier  against  independence,  that  a  Church,  based  upon  Fresby- 
terianism  or  Congregationalism,  offers  an  easier  channel  for  tiie  just 
aspirations  of  the  neo-Christian  community  to  manage  its  own 
affairs,  spiritual  and  secular.  We  cannot  indeed  control  the  future 
development  of  Native  Churches,  which  by  the  Grace  of  God  we 
have  been  permitted  to  call  into  exi«ftonce,  hut  we  can  at  least  so 
act,  that  they  do  not  part  from  us  in  aiigui,  with  wounded  sjelf- 
respect,  and  bad  passions,  roused  by  undeserred  and  oontemptuous 
ill-treatment.  If  we  reflect  on  what  was  the  object  of  tiie  godly 
men,  who  at  the  commencement  of  this  century,  brought  into 
existence  the  great  agencies  of  the  Church  of  Enjjland,  for  Evange- 
lizing: the  non-Christian  world,  the  like  of  whirh  no  other  National 
ChiU'  li  can  show,  we  cannot  but  believe,  that  tins  object  was  to 
found  at  m  an  early  date  as  possible  independent  Churches,  sup- 
porting their  own  Pastors,  rul^  by  their  own  Native  Bishops  \  and 
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this  is  precisely  what  is  the  desire  of  many  among  us.  We  are  now 
at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  gave  hirth  to  the  new 
MiwHonary  Idea^  uid  the  taunt  may  be  justified,  that  our  enterpiise 
haa  been  a  faUuTBy  if  theze  are  no  Native  Ghuiches :  ia  that  period 
to  many  colomee,  and  aobjecti  Kingdoms  entire  or  partial  indepen- 
dence in  things  secular  have  been  conceded  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  which  has  outlived  the  Epoch  of  egotistic  jealousy  of 
their  offspring:  within  a  century  after  the  preaching  of  Paul, 
there  were  independent  Churches  in  existence  under  their  own 
Bishops:  had  there  been  a  Missionai)  Committee  at  Antioch, 
Alexandria,  Jeniaalem,  or  Eome,  of  the  same  manner  of  thinking 
as  those  in  London,  the  independence  of  these  young  Churches,  and 
their  energy,  wonld  have  been  crushed  by  Hebrew  CShief  ShepAkerds 
loroed  upon  them,  ipiorant  of  their  Lanf!:Tiage8,  customs,  and  social 
life.  At  the  enri  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Synod  at  Lambeth 
will  not  be  honoured  by  the  presence  of  a  sinorle  coloured  Bishop : 
the  fact  that  one,  whose  loss  we  mourn,  wa^  lor  muuy  years  a 
Bishop,  and  that  no  snoceasor  in  the  next  generation  was  sdeoted 
oat  of  several  fit  for  the  office,  renders  the  position  more  deplorable. 
The  Church  of  Rome  openly  denies  the  Episcopate  to  any  member 
of  an  inferior  Baoe :  in  some  particulars  the  Church  of  Rome  never 
grows  wiser  in  cmT^ocjuence  of  failure ;  it  was  driven  out  of  South 
America,  West  xlfrica,  f'liina,  and  Japan,  because  the  Native  Church 
of  Priests  and  Bishops  had  never  been  built  up  of  indigenous 
material,  and  yet  it  goes  on  in  the  same  insensate  way.  The 
Chnrch  of  Rome  wonld  rather  see  the  Natives  of  a  country  heathen 
tiun  ran  the  risk  of  their  bekig  Christian  oat  of  obedience  to  Rome. 
Is  the  Church  of  England  prepared  to  affirm,  that  the  Episcopal  is 
not  an  office  adapted  for  any  but  members  of  a  dominant  llace  ?  It 
is  true  that  this  is  a  new  problem  :  the  Work  of  the  Church, 
for  300  years,  lay  amidst  the  Graeco-Latin  and  Semitic  Races, 
admittedly  the  liaces  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  that  Epoch ;  later  on 
the  Kelts,  Teutons,  and  Slavs,  supplied  themselves  with  Bishops 
in  Eorope  of  their  own  Baee,  and  in  Asia  the  Armenians,  Syrians, 
Assyrians,  and  Georgians  ;  while  in  Africa  the  Hamitic  Eaces  were 
represented  by  the  Koptic  Bishops,  and  the  Church  in  Travancor, 
South  India,  had  its  Uravidian  Bishops.  It  is  only  in  this  nine- 
teenth centur}'  tliat  the  world  has  been  thrown  open  to  the  Gospel, 
and  unfortunately  the  Anpjlo-Saxon  Race  has  accustomed  it?»elf  to 
lord  it  over  other  iiaces,  to  think  contemptuously  of  them,  and  to 
lefose  to  trast  them.  I  feel  convinced,  as  the  result  of  long  reflec- 
tion, that  this  distrust  arises  in  the  broasts  of  good  men  from  the 
innate  albocracy  of  the  white  man,  and  the  contempt^  which 
accompanies  it,  of  men  of  colour,  but  it  may  be  presumed  with 
certainty,  that  our  Lord  himself  was  a  man  of  colour:  amonr;  the 
lower  classes  tlse  yirejudice  against  so-called  *'ni«?gers"  is  excessive, 
but  thobc,  who  have  lived  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  India  in  close 
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contact  with  the  people,  and  who  have  studii'd  the  anthropology 
of  the  world  in  all  its  Taricties,  know  that  this  sentiment  is 
ridiculotu.  The  periodicals  and  Beports  of  Miasionary  Societies 
baye  accentuated  these  pnjitdioes,  a&d  in  their  pages  we  find  to 
our  surprise  the  great  Empires  of  India  and  China  desorihed  as  the 
"Kin^rdoin  of  Satiin,  hecause  the  priTiu  val  niltnrr  of  Caste  prevails 
ill  tlio  one,  and  the  Poppy  is  cultivated  there,  and  liteause  the 
pnnu'val  i)rarticc  of  worshipping  dead  ancestors  prevails  in  the 
other,  and  Opium  in  consumed  to  a  disgusting  excess.  The  writer 
of  such  periodicals  forgets,  or  has  not  cared  to  learn,  that  tf  an  is  a 
Keligious  animal,  and  that  the  Human  heart  toms  to  God,  as  a  son* 
flower  turns  to  the  snn,  and  seeks  for  Him,  if  haply  it  can  find  Him, 
and  rejoices  when  the  Message  comes ;  hut  by  the  dispensation  of  an 
all- wise  ProWdence,  no  Prt>phet  or  Evangelist  has  ever  come  with 
the  Message  to  these  ma^^uihcent  Races,  compared  to  whom  the  petty 
Hebrew,  and  Greek,  and  Egyptian,  Baccs  are  numerically  but  as  a 
drop  in  the  ocean :  Baces  who  have  left  behind  them  imperishable 
monuments  of  literature  and  Art,  and  yet  they  are  weighed  in  the 
halance  and  found  wanting  by  men  springing  from  the  manufac- 
tories of  Lancashire,  on  the  farms  in  Devonshire,  or  the  tradesman's 
phop  in  Bristol,  or  the  husiness-house  in  London,  and  it  goes  forth 
from  India,  and  the  echo  is  caught  up  in  the  Missionary  Koom  in 
London,  that  no  one  is  fit  in  the  second  or  thinl  generation  of 
Ciiristians  to  be  a  chief  stiepherd  of  the  sheep  of  his  own  fiock. 
Another  excuse  for  this  failure  of  duty  is,  that  the  Native  Pastors 
are  jealous  of  each  other,  and  would  not  wiUingly  accept  the  rule 
of  a  former  colleague :  we  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of 
testing  this  feeling  in  India,  and  it  was  n<»t  filt  at  all  with  regard 
to  Bishop  Crowthor  in  Africa;  bnt  the  existence  of  the  feeling  is 
not  unknown  in  England.  I  have  heard  in  England  old  cleriryiiien 
speaking  vnSki  a  eertain  amount  of  dispar^emcnt  of  a  yuuuger 
new  fiiabop :  this  is  one  of  the  objections,  which  must  he  brushed 
aside. 

The  difficulty  in  its  present  form  has  only  just  appeared,  but  as 
years  go  on  the  phenomena  will  become  more  marked.    In  the 

case  of  Sierra  Leone  and  Lngos,  the  Miwionnry  Boeiety  withdrew 
from  all  control,  leaving  it  to  the  Native  African  Pastorate  under 
a  territorial  Bishop  appointed  by  the  Colonial  Office.  In  the  case 
of  New  Zealand,  where  the  wliite  population  so  far  exceeded  in 
numbers  the  native  Maori,  the  Missionary  Society  handed  over  the 
work  to  the  Episcopal  Synod.  Such,  no  doubt,  will  ultimately  be 
the  case  with  the  Missions  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada :  the  Cana- 
dian Chnreh  will  take  them  over,  when  the  time  comes.  In  the 
West  Indies  the  Missionary  Societies  have  gmdtially  withdrawn, 
leaving  the  local  Chureli  in  possession.  In  Asia  and  Africa,  wliere 
the  natives  so  far  exceed  in  numbers  the  European  immigrants,  and 
there  are  no  settlers  as  in  healthy  dimatos,  the  problem  is  more 
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acute,  and  as  cuch  combination  of  circumstancea  presents  itself,  it 
will  have  to  be  considered.  In  two  Regions,  South  India  and 
Weat  Africa,  the  matter  is  Tery  pressing,  as  Sees  once  occupied 
are  vacant,  and  it  is  not  a  qnestion  of  creating,  but  filling  a  vacancy, 
that  is  before  us. 

Let  tis  oonsifler  the  circumstances  of  the  Mission  in  South  India, 
as  colh'fted  fn)iii  statements  of  a  faithful,  sympathetic,  and  ex- 
perienced, ex-Missionary  in  1890-91 : 

(1)  Christiamty  in  possession  more  than  50  years:  65  clergymen, 

some  ordained  40  years :  the  Missions  above  15. 

(2)  Gongiegations,  some  of  60  years  standing,  most  not  less 

than  30. 

(3)  Large  siim^  ^pent  hv  the  Native  Christians  in  law-suits  and 

marriage  of  duugliters. 

(4)  Great  improvement  of  the  material  uircumstances  of  the 

people  during  the  last  ijuarter  of  a  century. 

(5)  Majority  of  the  Native  Pastors  indifferent,  feeding  themselves 

rather  than  their  flocks,  unable  to  win  the  love  or  respect 
of  their  people. 

(6)  English  Missionnries  to  withdraw  from  Pastoral  duties,  but 

a  certain  uiuount  of  supen'ision  to  remain  of  Pastoral 
dutiei*,  and  entire  control  of  Evaugelizinf;  tluties. 

(7)  Ambition  of  the  people  to  build  brick  or  stone  churches. 

(8)  Voluntary  contribution  of  the  people  &r  below  the  scale  fairly 

to  be  expected  of  them  considering  their  drcumstances. 

(9)  Want  of  spirituality,  and  of  true  piety,  in  the  Pastors  and 

other  Xative  Agents. 
(10)  IHasatisfaction  <»f  the  people  with  their  Pastors  on  the  ground 
of  partiality  and  neglect  of  duty,  and  absolute  confidence 
repoi^fd  hij  the  people  in  the  £nffh'sh  Mimonary :  this  com- 
placent opinion  is  recorded  by  an  Englishman,  who  con- 
fessedly could  not  speak  the  Language  of  the  people,  and 
only  formed  it  through  an  interpreter. 

Thus  there  is  no  suggestion  to  pjaut  self-government  or  inde- 
pendence, in  favour  of  a  Churth,  wliieh  has  existed  for  two 
generations  of  men  ;  and  this  is  uu  understatement,  as  some 
Christians  of  this  Church  are  in  the  third  tuid  fourth  generation : 
it  docs  not  seem  to  pass  through  the  minds  of  those  connected 
with  this  Mission,  that  the  En^sh  Government  may  be  compelled 
to  withdraw  in  a  few  years  from  South  India,  i\mi  the  <  ountry 
may  be  too  disturbed  for  the  residence  of  an  English  Missionary, 
and  that  the  Native  Church  must  be  left  to  itself.  Would  it 
not  be  wis<-r,  and  more  in  e(m«^ominre  with  the  practice  of  the 
earlv  '-enturies  of  Christianity,  to  give  this  promisin<i;  Church 
of  4.0,000  souls  a  constitution,  uud  let  it  run  alone  'i  is  there 
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not  a  want  of  Bpiiituality  on  the  pait  of  the  Home-Committee 
in  London  in  concluding,  that  the  eziitence  and  woll-bemg  of 
auch  a  community  depends  upon  their  feeble  advice,  protection, 
and  assistance,  and  not  on  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

promised  to,  and  manifi'stly  j^juntcd  to,  this  association  of  neo- 
Christians,  who  have  come  out  of  Brahmauism,  and  Animism, 
into  Christianity  ? 

Hear  what  the  Bishup  of  Calcutta  said  lately : 

That  h«  loved  the  Native  fu  he  had  lovad  the  3BilMq»ean ;  and  the  kejncta  of 

**  hifl  work  had  l)e<  n  to  insist  thnt  Xfifives,  Euraaam,  and  Europeans  must  all 
**  be  absolutely  on  the  same  level,  accuroing  to  their  qualitications  and  characters. 
**  From  the  commencement  he  said,  that  he  eoold  have  no  share  in  any  work,  that 
"  (lid  not  arknowlodire  this;  »nd  he  trusted  that  in  Xorthmi  IikUm,  at  all  events, 
that  question  had  beea  settled  for  ever.   The  Bishop  expressed  the  belief,  that 
the  day  would  come  when  the  Chureh  in  India  would  be  entirely  nrred  by 
"  Native  clerey  and  ruled  by  Native  Bishops.  He  wonid  rejoice  if  he  mifi^ht  Uve 
"  to  see  the  aav  :   Tmt  th*  rc  a<fain  n  thowand  vpars  in  Gu'l'"  >^i'/)!t  wen-  hut  as 
*'  a  day.  The  day  migut  be  loug  di<itaot ;  but  it  seemed  to  hiui  tiiut  the  imcs,  on 
which  they  mut  woik,  were  onmletakable.*' 

The  problem  in  Soiith  India  is  still  further  complicated  by  the 
existence  of  another  body  of  neo  -  Christians  within  the  same 
llcji:ion,  equally  belon^np:  to  the  sarae  Church  of  England,  equally 
mourning  the  loss  of  xXa  father  in  God,  and  spiritual  Pastor.  The 
memben  of  this  flook  are  in  precisely  the  same  stratum  of  social 
culture,  speak  the  same  Language,  follow  the  same  ancestral 
customs,  are  liable  to  the  same  natural  weaknesses,  and  heirs  of 
the  same  ancient  civilization,  and  yet  up  to  this  time  they  have 
been  under  ditferent  Bishops,  because,  it  is  really  difficult  to  say 
why:  a  deadly  injury  is  being  done  to  the  Church  of  South  India 
by  the  stereotyping  of  differencegj  which  ought  never  to  have 
existed  in  the  Church  at  home. 

Did  I  hear  some  one  doubting  the  capacitj  of  the  people  of 
India  t  I  supply  individuals  fit  to  be  a  Binhop?  While  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Race  was  still  savage,  the  Hindu  Nation  was  f^rcat  in  A  rms, 
Art,  and  Science,  and  has  left  a  literature  unrivalled  in  the  world. 
In  the  present  generation  the  highest  offices  of  State  are  tilled 
by  Natives  of  India,  and  tilled  well  :  if  some  posts  are  reserved  to 
^glishmen,  it  is  from  political  reasons,  and  the  fact,  that  India  is 
a  subject  country  always  liable  to  a  mutiny,  or  a  rebellion.  There 
is  no  post,  to  which  they  are  not  eq^al,  in  their  own  country  .ITow 
does  the  Christian  Church  of  Travancor  supply  itself  with  Bisliops  ? 
As  the  Church-members,  «n  are  the  Church-officers  and  the 
Bishop :  I  have  no  doubt,  that  the  Bisho])s  of  the  renowned  Keltic 
Churuli  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  North umbria,  were  not  such,  as 
would  haTO  satisfied  the  requirements  of  a  Missionary  Committee 
in  London  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  none  the  less  they  kept 
their  candlestick  lighted,  and  handed  down  something  worth 
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inheriting  to  future  generations.  Are  we  doing  our  duty  to  the 
Church  of  South  India  in  thus  for  the  sake  of  on  imaginary 
peifectioa«  which  wiU  never  be  atteined,  reetnuung  the  natural 
development  of  a  yonng  Chnrdh?  The  Tinnevelly  Church  is 
a  sieUj  plant  now,  becanae  it  has  not  been  allowed  to  grow 
spontaneously  to  its  proper  stature  of  indigenous  development: 
it  may  be,  that,  while  Committees  at  home  are  practising  the 
art  'if  doinp  nothing,  and  puttiTic:  off  the  manifest  discharge  of 
their  duty  to  tho  next  generation,  these  Churches  may  stcede, 
like  the  Pastorates  on  the  2siger,  and  pusn  into  Congregationalism, 
or  Presbyterianism ;  if  we  only  keep  to  Scripture-precedents,  the 
Lord  will  provide  a  Timothy,  a  Titus,  or  a  Clement.  The  people 
of  South  India  ars  infinitely'  superior  to  the  Cretans  at  the  time 
of  Paul. 

We  are  standing  in  Asia  on  the  edge  of  a  pm  ipice :  the  old 
order  of  things  is  dissolving  very  much  as  happened  iu  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  in  the  Koman  world.  The 
Secretaries  of  Missionary  Societies,  and  the  Missionary  himself, 
are  necessorily  nanow  in  their  views :  the  subject  must  be  looked 
at  with  the  eye  uf  a  Christian  Statesman,  not  the  less  a  fiiitbful 
Chri<^an,  because  he  looks  back  for  guidance  to  the  lesson  taught 
by  History,  and  forward  to  the  slowly  unft»lding  picture  of  Christ's 
Universal  Church,  where  there  will  be  Unity,  but  not  Uniformity, 
and  it  will  not  he  pretended,  that  the  white  man  is  of  net  cs^ity, 
per  86,  more  spiritual,  more  capable  of  mauagiug  iiis  own  aliairs, 
and  more  .Christ-like  than  the  man  of  colour.  We  should  be  ready 
for  Bivine  Possibilities,  and  hang  upon  Divine  Promises :  the  same 
Grace,  and  Strength,  and  Wisdom,  which  accompanied  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  compMTitively  insignificant  Roman  Empire,  and 
spread  round  the  tiny  Mediterranean  Hea,  will  accompany  it,  now 
that  the  whole  world  is  thrown  open,  nul  the  sound  has  actually 
gone  out  to  the  ends  of  the  Earth  beyoud  the  Atlantic  and  Pacitic 
Oceans. 

The  pocitiflin  of  affairs  in  West  Africa  is  still  more  critical.  The 
Afrieen  Bace  is  not  likely  to  be  stamped  out,  like  the  poor  weak 
Baoes  of  North  America,  or  the  South  Sea  Islands.   Centuries  of 

oppression  have  failed  to  make  any  impression  on  the  African  : 
transported  across  th»»  Atlantic  to  another  Continent  they  liuve 
achieved  freedom,  acquired  culture,  and  cannot  he  denied  citizen- 
ship :  the  African  takes  the  varuisli  of  European  culture  much 
more  readily  than  the  Native  of  British  India :  I  know  th«n  both. 
If  I  lonnd  myself  in  the  company  of  some  of  the  Pastors  of  West 
Africa  in  the  dark,  I  should  not  be  aware,  that  I  was  not  con- 
Terstng  with  a  well -instructed  English  Clergyman  ;  if  I  laid  tiieir 
letters  on  the  tahle  side  by  side  of  th(isc  of  an  English  correspon- 
dent, no  one  could  niippose,  that  between  tlie  writers  of  the  two 
there  was  a  vast  abyss  of  Kace,  colour,  and  even  physical  structure. 
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The  Africans  uf  ihe  West  coast,  from  contact  with  their  country- 
men from  NQrth  America,  and  Iiberia»  hare  acquired  Ideas  of 
independence,  and  personal  dignity,  and  do  not  love  uie  white  man. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  experiment  was  made  of  an  African  Bishop 

on  tlie  Niger,  aud  it  has  not  proved  a  failure,  ^fany  Ic-^t  an 
hoiKMired  frit  nd,  -when  Dr.  Samuel  Crowther  <li*''l  on  the  Iai>t  day 
of  1891.  The  American  Episcopal  Church  is  represented  by  a 
most  worthy  African  Bishop,  Dr.  Fergusfion,  at  Cape  I'aimaii ;  in 
tiie  West  Indies  there  is  an  African  Bishop,  Br.  Holly,  at  Haiti ; 
and  yet  a  Missionary  Gonmiittee  decided,  that  there  was  no  African 
fit  to  be  a  Bishop,  that  there  might  possiltly  be  an  assistant-Bishop, 
and  expressed  **a  desire,  that  any  Afrit  an  Bishop  or  Bishops, 
whether  assistant  or  independent,  should  be  appointed  in  Wr^^t 
Africa,  as  soon  oa  in  the  intcrestii  of  the  Church  there  such  appoint' 
ment  seems  desirable."  As  if  to  give  point  to  this  decision  a  letter 
was  published  in  the  periodical  of  the  s^e  Missionary  Society, 
which  announced  this  decision,  that  the  Ifative  Churches  must 
wait  as  long  for  a  Native  Bishop  as  the  Israelites  waited  for  Christ, 
and  that  the  English  Bishop  was  the  pedagogue  to  bring  the  African 
to  Christ.  It  wonld  appear,  tlierefon-,  that  as  far  as  the  Comniitteo 
is  coii'-rrned,  the  recommendation  of  a  coloured  Bisliop  is  deferred 
to  the  livxt  generation.  Now  this  is  not  a  matter  affrctino:  Africa 
ouly,  or  one  particular  Missionary  Society  only,  but  it  aiiects  the 
Church  of  Eng^d  in  its  entirety,  and  the  Church  of  Christ  all 
over  the  world.  Moreover,  it  ia  a  message  of  War  to  the  Church 
in  West  Africa. 

In  consequence  of  the  injudicious  and  unsympathetic  conduct  of 
two  young  English  agents  on  tlie  Niger  (both  of  ■whom  .-trr  de;id,  and 
therefore  the  h'ss  said  about  them  the  i)etter),  certain  Pastorates  of 
the  Niger  have  under  their  Archdeacon  seceded  from  the  protection 
of  the  Missionary  Soci^,  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  their 
knowledge  of  Christ,  and  thrown  themselves  upon  their  own 
resources,  and  the  alms  of  the  African  Churches  of  Siena  Leone 
and  Lagos.  This  measure  was  announced  before  the  aged  Bishop 
died,  and  actually  took  place  on  April  29  of  1S02,  and  it  was 
kno\\Ti,  that  it  would  take  place  before  the  Cotnniittee  of  the 
Missionary  Society  determined  to  replace  the  African  with  an 
English  Bishop :  there  was  no  attempt  to  give  time  to  the  seceding 
Pastorates  for  reflection  by  delay;  in  a  few  months  Ihej  might  have 
returned  to  their  allegiance,  and  under  an  African  Bishop  they  may 
do  so  still :  it  ia  devoutly  to  he  hoped,  that  they  will  make  no 
approaclu's  for  union  to  the  Nonconformist  English  Churches,  or 
the  Anienoan  nun- l>;iiscopal  Churches.  re])resented  on  that  coast, 
or  to  the  Church  oi  Kome :  these  are  all  contingencies,  which  have 
to  be  reckoned  upon  :  at  any  rate,  the  appointment  of  a  white 
Bishop,  as  proposed  by  the  Committee,  at  this  Juncture  would  he 
fatal  to  all  possibility  of  compromise. 
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It  goes  without  sayinir,  that  if  a  Native  Church,  whether  in 
Asia  or  Africa,  dutenunit'd  to  have  a  Native  Bishop  contrary  to  the 
express  wishes  of  the  rareiit  Society,  tliey  must  cease  to  look  for 
financial  aasiatanoe  from  that  Society,  and  must  be  independeat 
all  xonnd,  and  provide  the  stipend  of  their  Bishop  and  Castors, 
which  need  not  exceed  £200  per  annum,  bnt  this  is  no  more  than 
is  (lone  }>y  all  Christian  Churches,  and  more  than  that,  all  non- 
Christian  trihes  and  Nations  do  so  also  :  they,  that  minister  to  the 
Altar,  must  live  by  the  Altar:  this  is  the  avowed  ultimute  object 
of  all  Missionary  Societies,  but  they  hesitate  as  to  the  time  and 
mode  of  attaining  it.  Of  course  a  Missionary  Bishop,  the  leader 
of  an  Evangelizing  enterprise,  is  totally  distinct  from  the  Bishop  of 
an  organized  Native  Church,  and  must  be  a  white  man,  and  a 
Native  Church,  when  fully  organized,  must  not  forget  its  Missionary 
duties  to  Kp«:ions  Beyond  Some  cases  may  occur,  whore  there 
are  Church  of  England  European  settlers  intermixed  with  the 
Asiatic  and  African,  but  as  rejrards  the  Dioceses  of  South  India  and 
of  the  Niger-Delta  there  are  absolutely  none  ;  it  is  a  purely  Native 
Ghnioh,  the  requirements  of  vhich  hare  to  be  considered. 

It  voiUd  be  amufling,  were  the  matter  not  so  awfully  serious,  to 
read  the  remarks  of  a  young  !^^issionary  on  the  utter  T)aseness, 
immorality,  dishonesty,  of  the  Mahometan,  Hindu,  Buddhist,  aud 
Papm,  and  the  complacent  way,  in  which  Christians  as  a  general 
term  are  described  :  the  writer  treats  both  sides  in  the  abstract :  I 
have  lived  twenty-five  years,  many  years  quite  alone,  among 
Hindu  and  Mahometan,  and  not  found  them  morally  and  socially 
so  very  bad:  1  have  lived  many  more  years  amidst  Christians, 
especially  in  London,  and  found  them  not  of  the  highest  type  of 
morality.  This  same  feeling  influences  Missionary  Committees: 
the  An<rlo-lndian  Members  of  such  Committees  try  to  int<'rfero  in 
favour  of  the  poor  Indian  or  African,  but  tlie  majority  <>f  Clergy 
on  the  Committees  has  no  mercy  on  the  noiiceut  Christianity  in 
the  midst  of  heathens,  and  yet  it  is  presumed,  that  they  have  read 
Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Connthians.  And  it  is  the  more  unjusti- 
fiable since  English  Missionary  agents,  ordained  and  lay,  have  been 
disconnected  for  gross  immorality  in  Africa  during  late  ^ears.  The 
moral  lapses  of  the  English  Missionary,  brought  up  in  Christian 
environment,  arc  hushe<l  up,  and  the  unhappy  offender  is  most 
properly  provided  for  in  America  or  elsewhere  in  secular  employ- 
ment :  the  scandal  to  the  Mission,  and  the  Cause,  is  not  forjrotten 
in  the  Mission-field.  The  least  lapse,  however,  of  an  Alricau, 
whose  early  years  were  spent  amidst  the  worst  forms  of  Heathen-* 
dom,  bnt  who  has  by  God^s  marvellous  Grace  emerged  from  the 
alou^  entirely,  like  good  Bishop  Crowther,  or  partially  in  other 
cases,  according  to  the  measure  of  the  Grace  and  tlie  Temptation, 
are  magnified,  and  witliout  evidence  pass  into  a  I'rovcrb,  accepted 
as  a  Verity,  and  alluded  to  in  speech  and  writing  by  good  men, 
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who  would  resent  as  a  personal  offence  a  similar  insinuation  against 
•a  English  Glergymfta ;  and  on  sach  groondfl  tiie  whole  BSee  i§ 
oondemnad.   The  Mahometan  gentry  were  informed  through  the 

public  crier,  l)y  the  newly  arrived  young  white  lirissionnry,  that 
since  his  arrival,  ami  the  departure  of  the  African  Archdeacon, 
they  need  not  four  for  the  virtue  of  their  households.  Is  not  this 
a  libel  by  inuciulo?  If  the  8uper*«eded  Church  disTiitary  werea  white 
ru;m,  ho  would  iill  the  religious  jouraals  with  hi»  indignant  outcry  : 
he  is  a  hlack  man,  and  he  must  submit :  he  is  not  supplied  wii^  a 
copy  of  the  charges,  though  they  are  the  subject  of  notoriety 
on  the  Niger.  To  a  lover  of  fair  play  such  incidents  seem  lament- 
able, and  supply  another  reason  lor  the  independence  of  a  NativB 
Church  under  its  own  IHshop. 

iSometimt's  wo  read  extravagant  praises  of  the  piety  of  a  Native 
congregation,  and  the  proportion  of  eommunicaiits  to  the  congre- 
gation is  held  up  as  an  example  to  the  home  Church :  we  read  of 
daily  family-prayer  in  humble  huts,  and  reading  of  the  Scriptures : 
in  the  early  etage  of  the  Missions  the  converts  were  adults, 
and  convcrsiotts  were  real,  and  there  was  a  new  creature :  to  these 
succeeded  a  generation  of  Natives  horn  as  Christians,  and.  time 
went  on,  some  fell  away  from  the  liiirh  standard,  and  lived  unmoral 
lives,  and  then  the  depreciation  hLcumes  extravagant  and  imjust. 
A  young  Missionary  goew  out  to  the  liehl,  wound  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  by  Keswick,  or  Mildmay,  or  a  Holiness-Betieat,  and  to  him 
the  state  of  the  poor  neo-Christians  seems  abominable,  and 
sweeping  censure,  and  clean  sweeps  of  agents,  take  place;  in 
this  way  the  opinion  of  the  home-staying  Committee  as  to  the 
chararfrr  of  a  people  is  formed.  Some  experienced  Mis«io7iaries  in 
Africa  \\  rit(>  more  cautiously,  mercifully,  and  in  a  higher  Christian 
spirit :  here  is  one  : 

"  The  arrangPTHf  nt  made,  when  the  Bishop  was  here,  which  bmnirht  roe  into 
**  closer  coaneclion  with  the  congregation,  has  made  me  much  mon;  alive  to  the 

weakneflsea  and  failings  of  our  people  than  1  was  previouslv.  There  are  ■otne 
**  humble,  earnest  smila  in  that  conjj^ejratioii  such  as  would  c^ive  strptigth  to,  and 

illustrate,  true  Chhsiiaa  life  in  any  com;;regatiou,  in  this  country  or  elsewhere. 

But  there  is  much  worldUneee  and  indiftrence  to  epirittial  Religion :  there  is  a 

good  (leal  of  weakness,  which  comes  from  half-heartedness,  and  from  adherence 
**  to  some  su]><T^t!«i"ii«<  Tf1efi?( ;  and  there  is  a  «?T>nd  deal,  that  "would  not  accord 

with  hociiil  umi  iiH.rai  laws.  Christianity  has  yet  a  great  work  to  do  in  the 
"  conjrregation  before  it  can  be  regarded  as  a  people  given  whoUv  to  God*s 
"  service,  and  as  Liijoyini?  thf  blt's-lnt:s  of  lliosf,  who  conform  to  llinne  laws. 
**  There  is  less  to  encourage  than  1  thought  there  was  betore  my  relation  to  this 
*<  congregation  was  as  close  as  it  has  be«i  for  the  greater  part  of  the  past  year. 
"  It  sfi'ms  to  roe,  that  for  v»  ar*  past  tht-n'  lias  ht't-n  a  coii.-^idtTabk'  liakaL't'  from 
"  the  congregotion.  In  the  minds  of  many,  H»  li.rion  has  had  but  a  decreasing 
•*  power;  many  have  drifted  away  from  thu  Church,  and  iu  not  a  few  instancee 
**  nave  been  lost  »ij:ht  of. 

**  ()n<^  cannot  f*  •  1  siitisficd  with  things  as  thcv  are.  One  eiperienoe^  a  longing, 
•*  that  all  our  people  should  be  more  truly  and  decidedly  on  tne  Lord's  side»  that 
**  thej  should  be  the  JCastsr^s  epistles,  known  aad  xesd  by  those  atoimd  than. 
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and  b«  more  eYideuUj  pressing  forward  iowarUD  those  tkio^  which  are  bttfon 
tlwiii.   I  hATe  Bomdames  dwMt  fondlT  on  the  different  state  of  things,  whkh 

**  existed  here  in  the  early  days  of  the  ^lission,  when  the  progress  of  the  Gonpel 
**  roU'C'cl  \i»  opponents  to  Active  and  bitter  persecution  of  its  adher»'ntf^.  But 
**  there  coiijes  iu  the  thou^'ht,  that  it  would  have  been  well  for  the  repututious  of 
**  some  of  those,  who  were  perseonted,  and  bocethe  idt  ul  with  Christian  patience 
*•  aud  fortitude,  if  they  had  been  taken  away  earlier.  They  had  tli.  luartvr 
'*  spirit,  ap^irentlj,  but  some  of  them  failtMl  sadly  in  Christian  liviug.  It  is  in 
"  this  respect  that  oor  people  fail  now.  Here  temptations  are  many  and  s^nr. 
**  They  are  ever  prrsi  nt.  There  in  so  niueli  tliat  n  professing  Christian  can  do 
**  that  is  inconsist^  nt  with  the  principles  ot  his  holy  Religion,  without  being 
**  lowered  in  public  esteem,  that  the  temptation  is  hardly  realized  us  sucli. 
**  There  are  those  who  have  committed  the  keeping  of  their  souls  to  the  Master, 
*'  aod  their  lives  show  that  He  is  able  to  keep  them.  May  God  greatly  moitipiy 
"  the  nomber  of  such ! " 

I  eztroct  some  few  lines  from  the  sober  and  thonghtfol  Beport 
of  the  S.P.6.  for  this  year,  wheri^  no  SensatiooaliBm  finds  a  plao^ 
and  the  error,  if  any,  is  on  the  side  of  coldness : 

"  The  old  Missions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  for  which  the  Society 
**  has  oared  sinee  iSag,  have  long  been  the  subject  of  anxiety  and  disappointmeni. 

*•  The  number  of  adherents  is  still  believed  to  be  about  3,000,  but  there  has  been 
♦*  too  mwh  rt-a.-ion  to  fear  that  of  many  the  Christianity  lias  been  little  more  than 
*'  a  uuuiiiiiil  prdlessioa,  a^/f/  of  high  spiritual  hj'e  Ihtif  have  bivn  J'rw  tigm,  No 
doubt  there  have  been  manv  mistakes  in  the  past,  on  the  part  of  some  Mis- 
*'  sionaries,  who  have  h»l)iiuretl  with  all  fidelitv.  There  has  t)ocn  ton  eager  a 
**  desire  to  swell  the  number  of  converts.  It  was  du>cuvered  many  years  ago,  that 
**  ^  teaehen  wars  selected  latiier  lor  their  social  inflw^w  among  their  fallows 
'*  than  for  xatsUeetual  or  apiritnal  qiialltiee.'* 

While  pri'parin^  this  paper  I  received  a  letter  from  one  of 
my  old  assist auU  in  India  in  1858,  who  has  since  risen  to  be 
a  Governor  buccesalTely  of  two  vast  Provinces  with  a  population 
of  Millions  of  Hindus,  Mahometans^  and  Bilddhists,  himself  a 
pious  man,  and  a  Yice-Fresldent  of  a  Missionary  Societj,  from 
which  I  quote  the  following  as  bearing  on  the  adherence  of 
a  KatLve  Church: 

**  I  hope,  that  you  will  succeed  hi  oonvineinff  those,  who  guide  our  Miseiious, 
"  of  the  neoeesitf  of  allowing  the  Native  Chnreh  more  freedom  of  self-de?elop« 

*'  ment.  By  refusinj^  it  we  t^reatly  hamper  the  .spn  ad  <»f  Christian  Truth  m 
"  India.  Why  should  Missionary  Societies  impose  on  Native  Churches  conditions, 
"  which  are  no  essential  ^rt  of  the  New  Testament  system,  but  the  outcome  of 
"  a  political  life  in  ptst  centuries  in  Eurojie,  which  the  people  of  India  nev<^r 
"  hafo  hved,  nam  can  live,  and  of  which  they  cannot  nndexstand  the  puport  f  " 

There  is  much  ob^ions  tmfh  in  this^  and  pne  of  the  sad  ex- 
perienoes  of  Home-Cfanrches  and  Home-Committees,  will  be  in  the 
middle  of  the  next  century  to  witness  their  babes  in  Christ,  after 
arriving  at  matority,  shaking  themselves  free  from  European 

mp<lirrvi]  ff'ttor^,  and  pos«»ibly  re-niintin<»  the  Divine  ore  of 
Chmt's  Truth,  mixed  up  with  the  oUoj  of  their  anoieut  Jfaith, 
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just  as  the  Church  of  the  fourth  ami  tiftli  ctnturiee  acted  as  regards 
ueo-riiitonism  and  the  old  Romaa  Theogony. 

An  old  Hisdoiiaij  of  thirty-five  yean  in  India,  and  known  to 
me  all  that  time»  called  on  mc  this  afternoon,  and  I  discossed  the 
anbject :  the  anziety,  which  he  felt,  was  different  from  mine :  his 
desire  was  to  prolong  the  control  of  tlio  ^Missionary  Society,  which 
belonged  to  one  shade  of  thoujjlit  of  the  National  Clmri  h  of 
Kngland,  so  as  to  prevent  the  territonal  Bishop,  who  belonged  to 
another  shade  of  thought,  introducing  into  the  nascent  Christianity 
ritnalistic  praotioefli  which,  though  tolerated  by  the  Church,  were 
abominable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Missionary  Society,  and  of  the 
Agents,  which  they  semi  out.  This  no  doubt  is  a  real  difficulty, 
and  a  deplorable  one,  but  it  has  had  to  be  faced  in  the  Colonial 
Churches,  and  is  one  of  the  rcsiilts  of  the  unhappy  di^'isio^s  of 
the  Church  of  England.  I  have  alrt  ady  alluded  to  tin*  possibility 
of  a  young  Native  Church  created  by  the  Church  of  England 
passing  into  Ifonoonformity,  or  the  (jhnrch  of  Rome:  it  is  im- 
possible to  control  the  futoie:  the  real  policy  is  to  prepare  the 
Native  Ghnrch  for  self-support,  self-respect,  aelf-aaciifice,  and 
independence,  and  then  leave  the  issue  to  God. 

Those,  who  arc  luinl  upon  the  poor  Ne|rro  of  the  Ni*rer,  and 
the  iieo-Christians  of  South  India,  conveniently  fore:<  t  all  aliout 
the  moral  character  of  the  City  of  London,  and  its  streets  rci  kins: 
with  drunkenness,  and  sexual  profligacy.  After  a  life  of  more 
than  one  thoasand  yean  it  is  only  this  year,  that  the  English 
Church  has  passed  a  Canon  t<j  g(  t  fne  from  the  stain  of  profligate 
Clergy.  And  all  thia  in  apite  of  the  long  discipline  of  centorieay 
Pulpits  and  Sermons,  Sorrow  following  Sin,  PiMcs  laid  open, 
con«:riences  roused  by  public  denuiiciMtions  and  private  advice : 
and  yet  it  is  exp(-(  t<'<l  by  the  narrow  vision  of  a  ^[issionary 
Committee,  that  thu  poor  Negro,  still  suffering  from  the  conso* 
queneea  (rf  Christian  Sin  during  the  last  century,  should  rise  per 
aaltum  into  the  glorious  light  of  Christiaa  Morality.  Still,  God 
has  not  left  himself  without  a  witness  in  this  generation,  and 
even  the  most  bitter  hater,  and  mo<t  contemptuous  dc.'spiser,  of 
the  African  can  point  to  no  l^lcmish  in  the  moral  life  of  jjood 
Samuel  Crowtlier,  which  lies  Uke  an  open  book  before  us,  from 
the  age  of  14  to  84. 

The  following  suggestion,  made  hy  the  Bev.  J.  Barton,  is  one 
deserving  of  all  oonsideration,  as  coming  from  one,  who  has  great 
practical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  is  kindly  disposed  to  ti^e 
iTatives  :  b  t  the  dioceses  be  small,  and  several  Native  Bishopa 
be  appointed  to  them,  on  most  mixlenite  F^tiponds,  witliont  any 
pretence  of  secular  title  or  diLrnity,  or  undue  elevation  above  the 
Pastors  beyond  what  is  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
authority  of  the  office.  So  far  I  am  with  him,  but  to  place 
these  Bishops  under  the  titles  of  Assistant  or  Sufiraguu,  men 
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advanced  in  life,  with  personal  and  local  experience,  under  the 
control  of  a  young,  peri'eetly  uninformed,  Bishop  from  Enp:land, 
wouid  produce  the  very  evils,  which  it  i8  the  object  of  this 
paper  to  avoid:  it  is  mere  racial  pride,  that  suggests  this:  if 
the  African  had  his  way,  he  wotild  ezdude  every  white  man 
from  the  country:  it  is  very  much  the  same  in  every  country: 
it  is  a  low  form  of  Chauvinism,  and  not  fit  to  be  entertained 
in  the  building;  up  of  a  Christi:in  fhuroh.  Somehow  or  other 
that  Church  has  been  built  up  among  many  Kiices  of  what 
appeared  very  inferior  material,  but  it  has  proved  sufficient  to 
carry  ou  the  Gospel  from  generation  to  generation :  we  have 
the  example  on  one  side  of  the  uprooted  Roman  Catholic  Churches, 
when  political  troubles  in  Europe  stopped  the  supply  of  European 
Priests  to  Africa,  and  South  America:  we  have  the  example  of 
the  Oriental  Churches  in  West  Asia,  and  T'^'orth  Afrien,  which 
have  managed  by  a  continuous  supply  of  indij^enous  Triests  and 
BLshops,  though  cut  off  from  fellowship  with  any  other  Christian 
Church,  and  cruelly  oppressed  by  the  Mahometan,  to  maiutaiu 
their  vitality:  I  as^rt,  that  the  maintenance  of  vitality  in  a 
Church  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  Hissions. 

It  may  be  argued,  that  the  appointment  of  a  Native  Bishop  will 
prove  a  failure,  and  that  a  &ilure  is  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way 
of  further  advance.  TTfivo  no  white  Bishops  ever  proved  a  failure  ? 
Do  we  not  «ee  in  our  midst  Episcopal  personages,  who  have  turned 
their  backs  on  the  plough,  and  forj;otten  their  hipjli  duty,  to  which 
they  were  consecrated,  merely  for  private  or  domestic  convenience  ? 
they  have  not  been  willing,  like  Bishops  Caldwell  end  Sargent,  to 
die  amidst  their  flock.  kt»  not  some  Bishops  a  veritable  impedi^ 
ment  to  Missumary-work,  the  vacatin<?  of  whose  offices  would  be 
a  blessing  to  Evangelization?  The  longer  that  the  Missionary 
Society  goes  ou  playing  with  this  subject,  as  a  cat  plays  with  a 
mouse,  the  less  it  will  like  it.  There  comes  up  a  murmur  from 
even,'  part  of  the  Mission-field  against  the  over-centralization  in  the 
Comuiittee-Iloom  of  the  many-sided  work  of  the  Mission;  poor 
wesk  Human  Nature  thus  shows  itself.  The  busybodies  on  the 
Committee,  and  the  self-satisfied  Secretary,  are  little  men,  who  love 
power,  and  flatter  themselves,  that  tin; y  know  better  than  the  man 
on  the  spot.  The  Missionary  Committee  is  an  admirable  machine 
for  gettin<c  in  funds;  a  fairly  good  machine  for  traiuiuf;  Mission- 
aries, fitting  them  out,  giving  them  leave  to  marry,  providing  for 
Missionary  children,  and  for  devising  new  fields  for  Missionary- 
enterprise.  But  it  is  a  totally  inadequate  machine  for  controlling, 
or  rather  guiding,  the  wonderful  spontaneous  growth  of  young 
Native  Churches,  which  present  totally  different  phenomena,  and 
idiosyncrasies^  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Mt^J'ionary  Committee  in  order  to  %iA  in  the  funds  is  com- 
pelled to  pander  to  tho  weakest  aide  of  its  fanciful,  and  sensational 
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supporters,  by  the  breath  of  whose  favour  it  exists  from  year  to 
year.  In  an  Evangelical  Society  the  Opium-Trade,  caste, 
KitnaHsm,  and  Roman  CathoUciBiii,  must  be  annually  abnaed: 
a  particaiar  kind  ol  ragaa  tianaoendental  pbiaseology,  with  the 

nae  of  the  Bivine  name  repeated  in  nearly  ereiy  page,  must  be  had 
recourse  to.  The  imagination  and  fond  dreams  of  the  least  capable 
of  its  many  thousand  supporters  must  he  consulted.  Only  thia 
year  tlic  Secretary  informed  the  Committee,  that  the  omission 
of  the  annual  meaningless  formal  curse  uttered  against  the  Opium- 
Tiade  from  the  Annual  Beport  in  Exeter  Hall,  would  give  pain  to 
worthy  aoula,  who  require  thia  kind  of  pabulum  to  the  Misaionary 
palates  :  however,  wiser  counsels  prevailed,  and  it  was  omitted. 

Some  kind  of  Statesmanlike  view  must  be  taken  of  the  situation. 
We  are  creatinp:  a  great  Spiritual  Power,  which  will  outlive  the 
Enp;li8h  ^sution,  and  its  Political  Domination.  Some  sense  of 
historic  continuity  in  the  great  story  of  the  Life,  the  never-ending 
Life,  of  Christ's  Church  must  be  felt.  No  Christian  Church  can 
laU  withoui  wdfp$ndence,  A  great  Chureh,  like  that  of  the  Church 
of  England,  in  the  hour  of  its  greatness,  and  the  noon-time  of  ita 
glorious  work  of  world-wide  Eyangelization,  ehould  evince  some 
FVTnpnthy  with  the  just  aspirations  of  yonnp:er,  weaker,  and  h^ss 
furUinatc,  Churches.  Let  us  not  forget  the  sad  lesson  tauj;ht  l)y 
the  eighteenth  century:  a  little  more  sympathy  with  Wesley  mi^'ht 
have  prevented  a  lamentable  secession :  let  us  take  heed,  lest  by 
want  of  sympathy  with  the  nascent  Chiiatianitiea  all  orer  the 
world,  we  diire  them  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Epiacopal  Churoh. 

I  have  done  what  seemed  a  duty  in  making  tiiia  protest.  I 
learnt  my  first  Missionary  lesson  in  India  fifty  years  ago  from  the 
lips  of  Bishop  Daniel  Wilson,  of  Calentta,  nnd  it  has  been  the  joy 
of  my  life.  I  learnt  how  to  treat  subject,  and  so-called  inferior, 
Haces  with  sympathy  from  my  friends  and  Masters  in  the  ait  of 
Bule,  John,  Lord  Lawrence,  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  We  may  not 
find,  that  every  Native  Pastor  derelopa  into  the  proportions  of 
Bishops  Caldwell,  or  Sargeot^  or  Samuel  Crowther,  still  less  shall 
we  find  the  chance  Curate,  upon  whom  the  eyes  of  the  Honorary 
Secretary  falls,  evince  thf*  liT-e  capacity.  Such  men  may  be  fit  to 
b<-  Missionary  Bishops,  to  lead  the  forlorn  hope,  to  suffer  harfl^^hip 
mid  be  strong,  like  a  modem  St.  Paul.  Self-sacrifice  of  thin  kind 
will  always  be  wanted.  But  for  the  peaceful,  unsensational,  duties 
of  the  oyerseer,  iirivtemroi,  of  a  young  Native  Church,  a  man  like 
unto  themselves  is  required,  a  coloured  chief- Pastor  among  coloured 
Pastors,  and  a  dusky  father  of  dusky-spiritual  childrett* 

Jtim  iZth^  1892. 

oix  Strti  irpocmvoKii'jmii  q  Oeot 

.AHt  X.  34.. 
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(B)  Lbxxer  to  **Tbi  1893. 

Sir,  Without  in  the  least  reflecting  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
Aichbiidiop  of  Canterbury,  and  on  the  merits  of  the  lAroented 
Bishop  Hill,  whose  death  yon  recorded  in  your  issue  of  yesterday, 
I  heg,  as  a  sincere  friend  of  Africa  and  the  Africans  for  many 
years,  to  ask  you  to  pLico  before  your  readers  the  real  question  now 
at  issue  not  only  in  Africa  but  in  India. 

Are  the  natives  of  those  great  countries  to  be  kt  pt  for  over  in 
spiritual  subordination  to  committees  of  pious  people  in  Lundun  ? 
Ae  Chuichee  of  Africa  and  India  are  already  in  the  fourth 
generation  of  Ghristianfl:  aelf-supporting  Churches,  with  their 
own  Church  organization,  under  native  Bishops,  Priests,  and 
Deacons.  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  and  in  this  country 
of  Enf*liind  such  was  the  practice.  AftfT  conversion  the  natives 
of  each  country  desired,  and  were  pcrmitti'd,  to  maiiu«;e  their  own 
alfairs.  Eome  tried  to  rule  Europe  and  failed.  Why  should 
Canterbury  try  to  rule  Africa  and  India,  and  the  rest  of  the  world, 
where  finglisfimen  have  happened  to  attain  material  power? 

If  the  new  Churches  are  worthy  of  existence,  they  are  able  to 
manage  their  o\i'n  affairs.  In  India,  natiTea  are  found  to  be 
worthy  of  the  highest  offices  of  the  State,  members  of  the  great 
counrils,  judges  of  the  Hij;h  Court,  administrators  of  «rreat 
Provinces,  l  iit  not  one  is  found  to  bo  fit  for  the  office  of  ]iishop 
among  his  own  native  Paiitors,  and  over  the  Churches  of  his  own 
countrymen.  In  West  Africa,  to  which  Br.  HiU  was  proceeding, 
the  Xegro  Pastoratea  have  be^  for  many  years  presided  orer,  tUl 
his  death,  by  a  Ifegio  Bishop,  who  knew  the  Languages  and 
customs  of  vie  people,  and  loved  and  was  well-beloTed  by  them. 
There  are  several  Negro  Pastors  suited  to  occupy  his  post,  but  it 
does  not  quite  suit  the  prejudices  of  a  comTnitteo  sitting  in  Salis- 
bury-square, to  give  the  much-desired  iTidei)endence.  The  Niger 
Pastorates  are  on  the  brink  of  rebellion,  and  the  fear  is  limt  they 
may  join  NoBConloimist  congregations.  As  long  as  Dr,  HiU  Hyed 
I  was  ailent.   God's  hand  has  intervened.  Let  us  be  wise  in  time. 


(C)  Kaiitb  Chubcms  m  ksnk  Ann  Afuca, 

an  Obwnm'^ 

In  British  India,  the  highest  posts  under  the  GoTemment  are 

occupied,  and  well  occupied,  by  educated  and  accomplished  mem- 
bers of  the  great  Indian  Nation,  which  was  civilized  at  a  period, 
when  the  ancestors  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  weiv^  still  savages  dressed 
in  fkin^*.  Tn  the  United  States  of  North  Amenca  there  are  nine 
lliliions  of  Negro  freedmen,  enjoying  the  full  liberty  of  citizens  of 

>3 
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the  great  licpublic,  distingoislied  for  their  ability,  eloquence,  uuii 
fldi-relumce.  On  the  coast  of  Africa  Nortiii  of  the  Equator 
are  colonies  of  Euiopeanued  Africans,  speaking  Engrlisb,  dressing 
as  English,  inteUigenty  honourable  merchants,  editors  of  locid 
papers,  Authors,  quite  equal  to  tlio  avt^raprc  Englishnun  of  their 
own  fpherc  of  life  :  conversing  with  thcin  in  the  d:irk  you  would 
mistake  tliom,  \\y  their  accent  and  the  character  o£  their  con* 
vernation,  for  Englishmen. 

These  men,  both  in  India  and  in  West  Africa,  have  tlie  in- 
estimable advantage  of  constitations  suited  to  their  respective 
climates.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  on  a  visit  to  Enjxlaiul  liave 
succumbed  to  the,  to  them,  deadly  climate  of  these  Islands.  Both 
in  India  and  West  Africa  these  men  are  acquainted  witli  the 
J^aii images  of  the  tribes,  among  whom  they  dwell,  and  are  in 
sympathy  with  their  lawful  ancestral  customs :  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  that,  all  being  educated,  and  some  bein^  Cliristians  of  three 
or  four  generations,  they  have  no  sympathy  with  the  hideous 
pr:i(  ticea  of  their  f^ow-conntrymen  in  their  state  of  barbarism. 
They  are  the  ad viin co-guard  of  that  native  Indian  and  African 
civilization,  which  it  has  been  the  happy  fortune  of  Great  Britain 
to  bestow  upon  subject  Races.  The  people  of  India  have  pi-eserved 
their  old  dress  becauiie,  being  heirs  of  an  ancient  eivilizatir»n,  they 
had  one  more  suitable  to  the  climate.  The  people  of  .\irica  have 
adopted  the  European  dresa  because,  being  previously  totally 
uncivilized,  they  had  no  dress  at  all. 

The  object  of  the  good  people  in  Great  Britain,  who  take  an 
interest  in  Christian  Mis«i->n<,  is  to  convert  tho'-?o  Indians  and 
Africans  to  Christianity.  Tlu-y  are  no  doubt  right,  but  this  is 
not  tlie  place  for  such  discussion.  There  is  a  malerial  side  to 
Christian  Missions,  and  it  is  this ;  Whatever  (J real  JinLaiu  doe:»  fur 
inferior  Baoes  (inferior  by  courtesy),  the  great  object  must  be  to 
make  their  work  lasting,  and  such  as  will  survive  the  disappearance 
of  the  British  power,  which  may  any  day  fade  like  the  Tynan 
purple,  or  mouldor  like  the  Venetian  palaops."  to  quote  the  happy 
expression  of  Lord  lieaeonsfidd.  Indejx'udence,  and  self -Govern- 
ment, are  of  the  essenoe  of  a  histin-^'  civilization  ;  for  tiiis  pui'pose 
the  Governuieut  of  iudiu  has  iiud  the  foundation  of  Municipal  and 
Provincial  Government,  and  placed  men  of  the  oountij  in  places  of 
power  and  influence. 

It  is  scarcely  credible,  that  after  one  centmj  of  Missions  the  good 
people  of  Missionary  comnntfees  have  not  laid  the  foundati  fii  of  a 
single  native  independent  Chnreh  in  India  or  Afi4ca.  The  Imsy- 
bodies  of  the  committee,  who  would  resent  intrusion  of  alien 
authority  in  their  own  concerns,  cannot  keep  their  hands  olf  the 
affairs  olt  the  distant  Churches.  Not  one  single  native  Bishop 
can  be  pointed  out  in  an  English  Episcop^  Church ;  not  one 
single  independent  Church  organization  in  English  Nonconformist 
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Chtirches:  there  must  bo  younj?  Britons,  who  fall  sick  and  die 
]K  riniUcally,  only  partiuUy,  if  at  all,  acqnaintod  with  the  Lan- 
guagta,  entirely  careless  of  the  customs  and  sympathies  of  the 
congregation,  to  rule  OYer  old,  white-bearded  Pastors  old  enough  to 
be  thdr  fathers.  By  a  Itieky  chance  a  native  Bishop  was  appointed 
to  the  Niger  Basin  thirty  yean  ago,  a  man  of  blameless  character, 
and  quite  fit  to  be  a  Bishop  am<mg  his  Negro  Pastorates ;  be  died 
full  of  years  and  honour  three  years  ago.  The  anti-Xegro  feeling 
triumphed  in  the  committee,  aiul  thu  late  Dr.  Hill,  who  knew 
nothinf;  of  the  Languai^e,  was  s^ent  out.  His  death  was  reported 
this  mouth,  within  a  few  days  of  his  landing  in  iiis  Diocese. 
Immediately  another  white  Bishop  is  nominated,  in  his  case  a  man 
of  experience  and  knowledge  of  fhe  Language ;  he  may  last  two 
years,  and  then  search  will  be  made  for  another  eniate  ready  to 
start  oh  a  venture,  aut  episcopus,  ant  mortuus. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  deep  dissatisfartion  is  felt  by  the 
native  English-speaking  Ne^ocs,  lay  and  ordained;  the  Ts'e^^m 
Pastoratcis  of  the  .Niger  are  on  the  brink  ol  secession.  It  will  be 
the  same  in  Southern  India. 

I  qnoto  from  a  yolnme  written  by  me  as  far  back  as  1855,  which 
has  a  bearing  upon  this  question : 

"  Alexander  the  Great's  Kingdom  was  divided,  and  law  was 
«  given  to  all  in  Greek.    Wo  find  from  contcmpomry  writers,  that 

the  same  alboeracy,  Ro  striking;  in  British  India,  llourishod 
**  famously  under  the  Ptolemies,  the  Autiochi,  and  tlie  Seleucidte. 
*'  Place  and  power  were  given  to  the  white-faced,  and  the  dusky 
"  native  had  to  bow.   It  mi|^t  be  a  heayy  BcBotian,  a  mercurial 

Atiienian,  a  saddle-maker  from  If aoedon,  or  a  fisherman  from  an 
"  Ionian  island;  but  he  wag  a  Greek,  and,  of  course,  a  ruler  of 

men,  only  to  be  approached  as  a  snpeiior.'' 

P^UMaU  QautU^  1894. 


(D)  Speech  op  Mb.  Eobest  Kbsdbah  Cust,  LL.D. 
(iMsMMm  JSsadeTf  Londm^  and  Son*  See,  Itoygl  Asiatic  Society,) 

It  seems  presumptuous  in  me,  as  a  layman,  to  follow  bo  many  of 
my  right  reverend  fathers  and  reverend  brothers,  who  have  delivered 
their  opinions  before  me,  but  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  of  the  Church,  looking  into  the  future.  Mj  remarks  are 

oonfined  to  Native  Indian  and  Afnt  an  Self-supportmg  ChurehoH, 
and  to  Native  Bishops.  One  hundred  years  have  elapsed  siiice  the 
Church  of  England  comraeneed  Mission-work  in  earnest,  tor  it  bf  ^an 
at  the  close  of  the  last  ccntui-y,  and  during  halt  that  period  1  have 
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had  tlio  pn\  lit'ge  aiid  honour  of  watching  the  moves  on  the  Mis- 
sionary chesshoard,  not  only  in  India  and  Airica,  bnt  in  every  part 
of  tbe  globe,  and  aometimeB  those,  who  watch  the  game,  see  more 
than  the  players.    It  seems  to  me  that,  if  we  allow  the  present 
policy  to  eontiniio  in  force,  there  is  extreme  danger,  that  at  the  end 
of  the  nincti  t  nth  century  tlicro  will  not  be  one  single  inflrppiiflcnt, 
self-supportiii}!  Native  Church,  p;ov('nu'<l  by  it^  own  Native  Jiishops, 
Priests,  aud  UeacoiiH.    Let  us  look  back  to  History,  and  uiaik  the 
warnings  which  it  gives  us.    "VVe  are  blindly  following  in  the  steps 
of  the  Church  of  Borne.  In  South  America  and  West  Africa  it  had 
Kissions  remarkable  for  power  and  greatness.   But  tluit  Church 
never  allowed  anything  to  be  done  without  the  agen<^of  Europeans, 
and  so,  when  political  troubles  arose,  there  was  no  innato  powor  in 
the  Native  Church  to  continue  its  exist  cure  by  ordaining  Native 
Prie(*ts.  and  eon<*eorntin*?  Nritive  Bishops,  as  uccasion  arose  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Europeans.    Consequently  the  Churches  were 
swept  away.   The  contrary  example  is  exhibited  hy  the  Syrian, 
Nestorian,  Assyrian,  Annenian,  and  Georgian  Churches  in  Asia, 
and  the  Koptio  and  Ethiopian  in  Africa.   They  were  not  very 
spiritual,  not  very  great,  not  very  strong ;  yet  from  tbe  time  of  the 
Great  Councils  they  \\\\\<c  kept  their  candlestick  lighted,  have  an 
uninttrrupted  succetsiun  of  Bishops  and  Priests  and  Deacons,  and 
we  are  doing  our  best  to  help  them  to  continue  their  existence,  and 
to  educate  them.  During  the  whole  period  of  Mah<mietan  rule 
they  have  never  been  destroyed.    An  independent,  self-supporting 
Church  is  the  desired  object*  the  reward,  and  should  be  tbe  result, 
of  our  labours.  Some  years  ago  an  African  (Christian  of  independent 
position  called  on  the  late  Mr.  Yenn,  Secretary  of  tlie  C.M.S.,  and 
remarked  how  nnn  h  money  he  was  spending  on  secular  o)»jf'ets, 
good  objects,  to  iin|>ruvc  his  country.    Mr.  Venn  asked  hiui  why 
he  did  not  spend  some  of  his  superfluous  money  in  Missionary-work. 
His  reply  was,    Trust  us;  give  us  an  independent  Church,  and 
we  will  try  to  be  worthy  of  it."    This  remark  touched  Mr.  Venn 
closely,  and  led  to  the  partial  indeponch  nee  of  the  Siena  Leone 
Cliur(  h  :  the  Pastorat('5»  arc  independent,  but  the  Bishop  i??  salaried 
and  appointed  by  the  British  Colonial  Office.    It  led  also  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Nef;ro  Bishop  in  the  Niger  Dioopse ;  and  with 
reference  to  the  remarks  of  the  Bishop  of  Blocmt'ontein,  1  am  glad 
to  say,  that  there  never  was  the  least  doubt  as  to  tbe  purity, 
mondity,  and  goodness,  of  the  late  Bishop  Crowther.    If  nothing 
more  had  been  done  bv  Missionaries  in  Africa,  we  should  still  have 
had  cause  to  rejoice,  that  they  had  taught  a  freed  Slave  to  live  a 
stainless  life  of  sixty  years  in  the  midst  of  his  countrymen;  and, 
when  th(  old  Negro  Bishop  died  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  he  was 
deeply  lamented. 

Well,  theie  was  the  Hen.  and  Ber.  James  Johnson,  Native 
Pastor  of  the  Bread  Ptnit  Church  in  Lagos,  and  member  of  the 
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Counoil  of  the  British  Govcrnnr  of  Lap:os  ;  there  was  Archdeacon 
Baudesou  Crowther  of  the  Xiger  Deita,  son  of  the  Bishop.  If 
an  Englishman  happened  to  converse  with  these  Native  clergymen 
ID  the  dark,  or  read  their  letters,  he  would  suppose,  that  they 
were  Eng^iflh  dertmnen,  so  maoh  had  they  assimilated  the  hest 
leatiuee  %A  the  Enf^iah  charnr  ter ;  yet  to  fill  the  vacant  Bishoprio 
some  clergyman  from  an  English  puish  must  he  looked  for,  not 
knowing  a  word  of  the  Lanjruafre  of  the  peopL  .  1  took  the 
liberty  of  remonstrating  with  his  Gnuf  tlie  Archbishop,  wlio 
coiulescendiuply  allowed  me  to  oorrt-^^puud  with  him  on  this 
subject,  and  1  was  bold  enough  to  write  :  "Do  not  allow  Canter- 
hniy  to  follow  the  example  of  Rome,  and  oroah  the  independence 
of  the  Native  African  Church."  IQa  Chnce  deemed  it  right  to 
appoint  an  otherwise  excellent  man.  Dr.  Hill,  who  died  OH 
landing  at  Lagos :  the  climate  is  deadly  to  a  white  man :  Pooner 
or  later  they  all  die.  One  point  was  gained ;  that  two  excellent 
young  Negroes  were  appointed  Assistant  Bishops;  but  if  the 
circumstances  had  been  reversed,  would  any  English  clergymuu 
have  liked  to  have  been  offered  to  be  an  Assistant  Bishop  ?  Why 
treat  the  Negro  in  Mb  own  country  as  an  inferior  person  in  Christ's 
Church  to  a  white  man  ?  A  remark  fell  from  a  previous  speaker, 
the  son  of  my  lionoured  friend  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  lie  seeme<i 
to  say  (as  T  imilf-rstood  him),  that  the  people  of  India  could  uot 
profhice  men  tit  for  Bishops.  I  have  spent  twenty-live  years  in 
that  country,  and  in  every  branch  of  the  service  of  the  iState 
there  are  judges,  administrators,  councillors,  and  military  com- 
manders :  die  people  of  India  are  quite  fit  for  the  highest  secular 
office :  is  it  possible  that  there  is  not  a  man  fit  to  be  a  Bishop 
in  the  fifth  generation  of  Native  Christians  ?  This  does  seem  an 
anomaly,  for  in  England  the  same  families  and  classes  of  society, 
that  produce  Statesmen  and  roMi%  rs,  abo  produce  Bishops.  I 
maintain,  that  the  people  of  India  can  ])r()du(  e  Bishops,  if  we 
have  the  grace  to  look  in  the  right  way  for  them. 

Albocracy,  or  the  "  white-man  prejudice  against  the  coloured 
Bace,*'  must  be  got  over.  It  has  been  the  bane  of  the  Church, 
where  it  has  prevailed.  Not  a  penny  should  go  from  the 
Ifissionary  Associations  or  Churches  in  England  to  support  the 
Pastors  and  chief  Pastor  of  settled  Christian  confrregations.  Set 
the  Church  frnc,  and  tell  them,  *'  Now  you  art-  iTid»'pi'ndent  ; 
support  yourbcives,  and  the  European  Pioneer  Mismou  will  pass 
on  to  Regions  beyond.'*  Here  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  all  the  Native  Churches  are  still  in  bondage,  and  we 
may  go  into  the  twentieth  century  in  the  same  way,  for  the 
difficulties  will  increase  so  long  as  Native  Churches  remain 
strangers  to  intellectual  and  spiritual  independence.  I  sit  down 
enforcinp;  my  opinion  in  favour  of  Native  independent  self- 
supporting  Churches  and  a  Native  Episcopate.    The  material 
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power  of  Great  Britain  may  disappear  like  the  power  of  Borne 
and  Spain,  but  the  same  Holy  Spirit,  which  supported  the  ioiaut 
OhuidieB  in  Asia,  AMca,  and  Europe,  in  the  fint  oentniies  alter 
Cbristf  will  not  be  wanting  to  siuiun  and  guide  the  spirituality 
and  orthodoxy  of  Native  Churchee  planted  by  Europeans,  and  no 
longer  crushed  and  insulted  by  an  alien  stepmother  after  tiiey 
had  attained  to  their  adolcj^cence. 

JftMfQfMry  C<mfmne$  of  Ckureh  0/  Mnglemd^  Jwm  tnd,  1892. 


Tin. 

WAKNING  FOR  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 

Ko.  2. 

Thb  Cim  DiBABiiJXtBa  of  GHBumir  CoimcaTs  nr  BBHisa  Ivnu.. 

Thebe  is  110  doubt,  tliat,  as  lonp  us  the  world  laRtf,  a  change  made 
ia  the  an(  (  strul  Kcligiou  will  be  prejudicial  to  tlic  social  status, 
the  mcuxis  of  livelihood^  and  the  domestic  relations,  of  the  person, 
whom  his  new  friends  hail,  'as  a  convert,  and  his  old  associates 
curse,  and  excommunicate,  aa  a  pervert.  An  American  Bishop 
told  us  in  one  of  the  Section al  Meetings  of  the  Missionary 
Conference,  that  the  Mormonite  Polygamists  of  Utah  get  their 
extra  wives  in  great  number  from  Christian  England,  and  Wales. 

(loTibt  the  daughter  of  an  English  Clergyman,  or  a  pious 
Layman,  who  was  talked  over  to  join  the  Mormonite  Sect,  would 
leave  her  home,  and  neighbourhood,  as  an  object  of  scorn,  hate, 
and  deprivation  of  her  ehare  of  the  parental  inheritance.  The 
same  would  be  the  fate  of  an  English  youth,  who  became  a 
Uahometan.  We  can  only  realise  the  exact  merits  of  a  case  by 
bringing  hoTne  analogous  circumstnTicef?  to  our  mind.  Tlic  Cliristian 
Iloligion  in  England  is  roniparatively  modem,  compared  with  tlio 
antiquity  of  the  Zoroastrian,  Brahniani<  ;il,  J^iuldliist,  and  Con- 
iuciaui:»t,  lleligious  beliefi^  in  diiierent  paiU  oi  A&ia. 
Let  us  enquire  what  the  Master  says : 

*'  Id  the  world  ve  sliall  liavo  tribulation,"  etc. — John  xvi.  33. 

*•  He  that  loveth  father  and  mother  more  than  me,"  etc. — Matthew  x.  37. 
KTeryone  that  ba«  forsaken  houses,  or  brethrea,  or  children,  or  lands,  for 
My  Name'H  sake,  shsU  reoMTO  itt  handiedfold,  and  inherit  efsrlasting  life.'* — 
Maiihew  jox*  39. 

The  i^ame  sentiment  appears  throughout  the  Gospels,  and  the 
Epistles. 
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The  Professors  of  tlu"  Anrient  National  qiiietist  Hplisnons,  and 
altio  the  great  world-wide  Propaga^iulist  Doctrine  of  liuddha,  were 
ever  tolerant:  if  left  alone,  they  would  leave  others  alone.  A 
renejcade  Jew  would  hare  received  no  quarter,  no  pity,  no  in- 
heritance, from  his  own  relatione  and  oountrymeii :  the  stonin^^ 
of  Stephen  in  the  Christian  era  eyidencee  this.  The  Greek,  and 
"Roman,  were  ever  tolerant.  Christianity  he^rnn  the  practice  in 
Europe  of  Intolerance,  Contiscation,  and  Disabiliti*-^,  Islam 
followed  her  example  in  Asia  and  Africa.  Our  -it ion  is 
singular  m  claiming  lor  converts  to  our  own  lleligion  niiLiiuiiities, 
which  until  a  very  late  period  the  Church  of  England  never 
aUowed  to  the  Jew,  the  Ifonoonformist,  the  Bomanist,  or  the 
convert  from  CThnstianity  to  Hahometanism. 

In  Turkey,  or  Persia,  or  any  independent  Mahometan  country, 
Death,  and  Confiscation  of  p^oods,  have  always  been  the  recognised 
consequence  of  chansre  of  Faith.  This  severity  is  gradually  passing 
away,  as  far  as  the  Executive  Government,  and  the  Courts  of  law, 
are  concerned,  but,  as  outbreaks  of  popular  fury  and  an  enraged 
Frieethood  have  to  be  reckoned  with,  successors  of  Stephen  are 
BtiU  stoned,  and  successors  of  James  axe  still  killed  by  the  sword. 

In  British  India,  on  the  occupation  of  the  difierent  Provinces, 
not  only  absolute  toleration  of  all  forms  of  Reliji^ions  conceptions 
y^m  siiaranteed,  but  the  Hindu  and  Mahometan  law,  and  customs 
having  the  force  of  law,  as  reeanls  Matrimony,  and  Inheritance, 
were  declared  to  be  the  personal  law  of  every  inhabitant  of  the 
country,  so  long  as  the  paramount  laws  of  the  Human  Baoe  were 
not  violated ;  that  is  to  say,  the  burning  of  widows,  and  slaying  of 
daughters,  both  of  which  customs  were  part  of  the  law  relating  to 
Matrimony,  were  forbidden,  as  being  murder.  It  has  taken  half* 
a-century  to  tread  down  these  customs. 

Just  before  the  Mutinies  of  1857  a  law  was  passed,  declaring, 
that  the  succession  to  ancestral  property  was  not  forfeited  by 
change  of  Keligion:  this  was  a  very  strong  departure  from  the 
original  guarantees:  it  is  notorious,  that  in  past  centuries  the 
Hindu,  who  became  a  Mahometan,  did  not  forfeit  his  estate :  it 
BO  happens,  that  Christian  converts  generally  belong  to  the  poorest 
classee,  and  chiims  to  landed  property,  or  valuable  chattds,  are 
rare. 

About  tlie  same  time  a  law  was  pjjssed,  declaring  the  i^siie  of  a 
Hindu  widow,  who  remarried,  to  be  legitimate:  this  law  has  been 
practically  inoperative  :  I  never  heard  of  a  case  arising  out  of  it. 

These  laws  atfected  property  and  status,  but  the  real  trouble 
of  a  convert  in  the  nineteenth  century,  is  to  retain  possession  of  his 
wife  and  children,  and  this  trouble  existed  in  the  time  of  our  Loi-d, 
as  cvidenred  by  His  Wonls  quoted  above.  Can  modem  Chri-«tian 
Legislation  remove  the  difficulty  ?  Is  it  wise  to  do  so  ?  Will  Irm 
Christianity  gain  by  it? 
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The  state  of  British  India  is  at  the  present  moment  not  satis- 
{aotoiT.  The  tir  is  iuU  of  nunours:  a  period  (rf  rnueet,  if  not  of 
open  distnrbaiioei  fleems  to  be  near  at  haxid.  The  population  of  the 
coontry  during  the  half  centmy  of  Pax  Britonnica,  has  increased 
at  the  rate  of  three  Millions  annually,  and  the  general  poverty  lias 
increased  also :  war  has  ceased ;  pestilence  and  famine  aro  kept 
under  control.  Twenty-two  Millions  of  widows  are  the  re-^ult  f)f 
the  law  abolishing  widow  -  burning :  a  large  number  of  unnmrncd 
females  is  the  result  of  forbidding  the  practice  of  killing  daughters 
in  high-caste  families:  the  land  is  OTerron  with  lepers,  as  the 
result  of  forbidding  tlie  hurying-aliye  of  lepers;  and  lepers  have 
&niilies  of  young  children :  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  we  were 
riprht  in  doing  what  we  did,  but  we  have  to  cope  with  the  con- 
sequences. Well-intentioned,  benevoh  nt,  people  in  Enp:land  have 
comTOt;uccd  a  system  of  worrying  the  ]ieople  of  India  about  their 
Marriage-customs,  their  use  of  stimulants,  and  sedatives,  and  now 
a  palpable  iniastioe  has  been  inflicted  on  a  great  ooimtry  with  a 
population  of  287  Millions  for  the  benefit  of  the  maniifacturing 
interests  of  the  small  popuhition  of  England,  by  forbidding  BiitiBh. 
India  to  tax  imports  from  Lanrashire.  The  Xative  Press  is  active, 
unbridled,  and  outspoken.  Up  to  this  time  tlif  ro  )i;!s  b<'<  n  no 
breach  of  the  absolute  enforcement  of  Religious  toieiution,  and  of 
the  respect  to  the  customs  having  the  force  of  law. 

Kow  it  is  clear,  that  nothing  but  Legislation  can  remove  the 
disabilities,  or  such  portion  of  them,  as  come  within  the  scope  of 
Legislation.  This  implies,  that  a  pressure  is  desired  to  be  brought 
upon  the  India  Office,  and  the  Viceroy,  to  move  them  to  "do 
something":  what?  To  fret  up  an  association,  analoj^ous  to  the 
Anti-Opiura-Society,  would  he  the  worst  possible  policy  :  it  would 
exasperate  both  the  Government,  and  the  people  governed :  who 
should  bring  the  pressure  to  bear?  The  Ifisdonaries  of  the  Church 
of  England  are  inconsiderable,  when  brought  into  comparison  with 
those  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  Nonconformist  Chunhes  of 
India,  the  Churches  of  Continental  Europe,  Scotland,  and  America; 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  very  difficult  to  act  in  unison  with  the  other 
Protestant  Churches,  who  might  suggest  methods  and  remedies, 
which  the  Church  of  England  could  not  approve  of.  To  my  know- 
ledge one  Nonconformist  Church  insists  upon  converts  breiudng  all 
pre\'ious  Marriage-contracts,  and  starting  fresh  in  life  with  a  new 
Christian  wife.  Such  was,  in  fact,  the  practice  of  Jewish  converts 
in  London,  when  admitted  into  the  Chnn  h  of  Enj;land,  until  only 
a  few  years  ago.  when  I  helped  to  stop  the  practice. 

Nor  would  the  difficulty  end  here  :  AVe  base  our  claim  to  Justice 
on  the  highest  grounds,  that  a  man  or  a  woman  should  not  be 
deprived  of  their  consorts  and  children  on  account  of  a  change 
of  their  Beligious  conceptions :  this  would  apply  equally  to  the 
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Hindu,  who  becarne  a  Mahometan,  or  a  BraTiraa-Somajist,  or  aa 
Ahu-Soiuajist,  or  a  Theosophist,  or  a  Muruiou,  or  a  Unitarian,  or 
any  new  form  of  Faith.  The  Mahometans  settle  the  matter 
absolutely  by  declaring  the  Marriage-contract  made  between 
Mahometans  void,  if  one  or  other  uf  the  oontractmg  parties  cease  to 
be  Mahometan,  and  that  oondition  is  a  matter  of  general  notoriety. 

The  eontract  of  Marriaj^es  In  t^veen  Hindus  is  indissoluble,  but 
tin*  Chri-^tian  convert  is  dejniM  1  of  the  society  of  his  wife, 
aii*i  care  of  his  children :  thi>  circumstauee  is  also  a  matter  of 
general  notoriety.  There  is  uo  legal  process  available  iur  restitu- 
tion of  Conjugal  Rights,  nor  vonld  Uie  Government  dare  to  order 
the  Police  to  seek  for  the  wife,  as  for  an  offender,  and  make 
her  over  to  her  husband:  such  a  course  would  he  illegal  now, 
and  such  Lepslation  is  impossible.  I  put  the  questicm  to  the  Laity 
and  Clergy  of  England :  if  any  of  you  had  a  daughter  married  to 
a  man,  who  suddenly  bccaiiie  a  Mormon,  or  a  Mahoniftun,  or 
joined  one  of  the  Sects,  whicii  deny  the  Divinity  and  Atononent  of 
Christ,  would  not  the  Parents  and  llelatives  of  the  wife  do  their 
best  fairly,  or  foully,  to  save  the  wife,  and  the  little  children,  from 
what  appeared  to  them  a  frightful  contamination?  Now  to  my 
certain  knowledge  such  is  the  feeling?  of  the  Hindu,  and 
Mahometan,  Parents  and  Relatives,  wlu-n  tlie  man,  to  whom  one 
of  their  family  is  married,  becomes  a  Christian. 

Tlio  alternative  is  to  set  the  man  free  from  the  Marriaj^e- 
contract,  and  enable  him  to  marry  somebody  else.  As  regards  the 
conversion  to  Christianity  of  a  Hindu,  this  has  been  done.  In 
1864-65  a  law  to  this  effect  was  passed,  while  I  was  a  Member  of 
the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Viceroy,  and  in  spite  of  my  strenuous 
opposition.  The  Hindu  convert  to  Christianity  can  cite  his  wife 
to  ap|H'nr  before  the  Miigistrat*'  in  rnmera,  and  to  oxprp*<s  her 
indi\  idual  feelings  on  the  subject,  and  to  listen  to  tlie  cone  iliatory 
a'lvirr  of  the  Magistrate :  if  she  does  not  return  to  lier  husband 
witiiin  a  year,  he  is  at  liberty  to  re-marry.  Thib  presupposes,  that 
the  Magistrate  is  a  Christian :  this  was  the  case  in  1864-65  :  it  is 
not  likely,  that  a  Hindu,  or  Mahometan,  Magistrate  would  give 
adWce  in  the  sense  desired  by  the  Christian  convert. 

As  regards  converts  to  Christianity  from  Mahometanism,  no 
analosjous  law  has  been  pas-^tMl :  1  have  consulted  my  friend  8ir 
"William  Muir,  who  is  an  authority  on  such  mutters,  and  lie  agrees 
me,  that  the  converts  from  Mahometanism  should  have  the 
same  privileges  as  the  converts  from  Hinduism. 

80  much  for  the  tfarriage-contract :  if  the  wife  herself  elects, 
or  is  compelled  by  her  Belatives,  to  abandon  the  society  of  her 
husband,  the  Marriage-contract  must  he  declared  cancelled. 
Personally  I  am,  and  was  always,  opp<i«(>d  to  this  law:  in  the 
Mi»?«ionary-Conference  at  Labor  in  i^ru  T  opposed  any  inter- 
ference j  in  the  Legialative  Council  ot  the  Viceroy  in  1864  I 
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opposed  the  law,  but  it  hns  been  thirty  years  in  force  for  the 
Hindn,  and  ought  to  be  extended  to  the  Alahonietan. 

As  regarda  the  custodj  of  the  children  ol  tender  yean,  ire  may 
safely  leave  that  question  to  the  Covrts  of  law :  the  principles  of 
Juj<  patemum  are  thoroughly  understood.  Protestant  Missionaries 
should  not  condescend  to  enter  into  lawsuits  with  non-Christians 
only  for  the  sake  of  gt'ttinu;  an  intlucnce  over  yoiniij;  children,  and 
making  tlu^m  (.'hristiiins.  This  is  the  well-known  ])olicy  gf  the 
Church  of  liome,  which  will  spend  hundreds  of  Pounds  to  get  a 
child  out  of  the  dutches  of  Jh.  Bamardo :  if  a  man  wants  the 
custody  of  his  children,  let  him  sue  for  it ;  the  question  of  their 
Beligion  will  depend  on  themselves. 

An  independent  [grievance  is,  that  the  Christian  convert,  having 
become  nn  outcast,  is  depriTcd  of  the  use  of  the  wells  of  the  village, 
it  must  be  recollected,  that  the  water  is  drawn  out  of  the  well  by 
letting  down  a  brass  vessel  with  a  rope  into  the  well,  and  this  is 
a  difficulty,  for  obviously  the  vessel  of  an  outcast  defiles  the  water 
from  the  point  of  view  of  ceremonial  purity.  But  in  most  villages 
there  are  members  of  the  sweeper,  and  other  helot,  classes,  who  are 
outcasts,  and  they  must  have  some  means  4if  getting  their  water, 
which  the  neo-Christian  should  not  be  too  proud  to  share.  At  any 
rate,  no  jjCii^slation  in  this  (jucstion  is  possible.  Tlie  wt  lls  were 
made  by  Hindus,  or  Malionietiins,  and  are  kept  in  repaii'  by  them, 
and  the  lawful  cu.stom  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  must  be 
respected.  The  Christiau  converts  must  seek  another  dwelling- 
pkttie.   The  Master  has  spoken  on  tibis  suhject  also. 

In  Southern  India  tyrannical  roles  are  put  forward,  compelling 
po-calh  d  outcasts  to  wear  Mich-and-such  a  kind  of  dress,  or  abstain, 
from  wearing  it ;  to  ^rivp  way  to  a  caste-man  in  the  })uhlic  road : 
such  customs  must  die  out :  the  Christian  convert  is  (|uito  able  to 
vindicate  his  rights  on  such  matters  in  the  Courts  of  J uhtice. 

A  great  lesson  is  being  taught  to  the  whole  population  by  the 
entire  absence  of  any  distinction  of  individuals,  one  from  another, 
in  the  State-Bailways,  Ferries,  Schools,  Hospitals,  and  Courts  of 
Justice. 

The  conclusion,  that  T  have  arrived  at,  after  careful  reflection, 
is,  that  it  is  not  expedient  for  the  Board  of  Missions  to  move  in 
this  matter.  The  Native  Churches  in  India  are  (|uite  strong 
enough,  if  thev  have  a  grievance,  to  state  it  by  petition  to  the 
Governors  of  dieir  Province,  or  to  the  Legislative  Counoil,  and  to 
ventilate  the  matter  in  their  own  Public  Press,  or  in  jhiblioKeetings 
called  for  the  purpose.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  ecmcede  anything 
to  a  Christian  convert,  which  is  not  conceded  to  any  other  Native 
of  India,  who  changes  his  l^oligious  belief.  Such  a  policy  would 
be  unworthy  of  the  chnractci  of  the  Government,  and  the  settled 
convictions  of  the  ^"^ineteenth  Century.  As  stated  above,  large 
tribee  of  Hindus  during  the  Mahometan  Empire  accepted  Mahome- 
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tanism,  anr!  nro  still  in  pos?»e8sion  of  their  ancestral  lands,  Lai-fre 
numhers  ul  lliudiis  have  in  times  past  seceded  from  tlieir  aaeestral 
ReligioD,  and  rractice,  and  have  become  Sectarians,  such  as  the 
Sikha  of  the  Fanjab,  and  many  otbeia  less  well-known :  tber  hare 


beliefs,  entirely  non-Christian,  such  as  the  Brahmo-Somdj,  Aria- 
Somaj,  neo-Buddhist,  Theosophlst,  Mormon,  Unitarian :  they 
have  all  a  right  to  the  «ame  civil  privileges  :  before  long,  or  even 
while  I  write,  we  shall  have  Christian  converts,  of  whom  the 
Missiontmes  have  made  much  account,  passing  into  one  of  the  new- 
fanglwl  beliefs:  if  the  English  Christian  Official,  either  by  legislative 
authority,  or  ezecntire  power,  tears  away  the  children  of  Christian 
oonyertB  from  tile  homes  of  their  non-Christian  Relatives,  what 
will  the  feelings  of  the  Christian  Church  be,  when  the  families  of 
Christian  converts  aro  torn  away  from  the  Christian  villaf^o,  and 
handed  over  to  Mormons,  and  Theosophists  ?  In  the  proclamation 
of  the  Queen,  185S,  when  taking  over  India  from  the  East  India 
Company,  it  is  dii^tinctly  stated,  that  we  must  ilo  unto  others,  as 
we  shonld  wish  men  to  do  unto  ns.  We  are  in  an  Epoch  of  Intel- 
lectual, and  Beligious,  change :  wlm  a  Natiye  Christian  wishes  to 
matry  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife,  and  his  own  Fastor  will  not 
marry  them,  he  merely  joins  another  flock  of  neo-Christians,  where 
this  licenso  is  allowed,  and  gets  married.  It  a])]>(  !ir^  to  me  quite 
impossible  for  the  Board  of  Missions  of  but  a  fragment  of  the  great 
Missionary- A  iiuy  to  take  any  steps  in  the  matter. 

It  does  not  follow,  that  the  power  of  Christian  Europe  will 
continue  ve^  much  longer  in  India.  It  would  be  a  fatal  error  to 
leave  Christianity  in  a  "  White  Man"  guise.  Of  all  Religions  in 
the  world  Cliristianity  is  allowed  by  those,  who  study  Religion 
scientifically,  to  lie  the  one,  which  has  the  greatest  power  of 
adapting  itself  to  the  Religious  wants  of  inf1i^•iduals,  Nations,  and 
successive  generations  of  mankind,  or  in  utiier  words  to  be  tlie 
most  '*  elastic  and  comprehensive  "  :  it  has  no  "  Kaulja-stone,"  like 
Mahometanism,  to  tie  it  to  Arabia;  no  Pagan  iilusious,  which  it 
cannot  get  rid  ot  like  Bi&ddhism.  The  GoTemment  of  India  has 
always  acted  as  the  benevolent,  and  impartial,  Ruler  of  its  subjects, 
and  it  may  be  depended  upon,  as  willing  to  give  relief  to  all  those, 
who  can  themselve??  show  canse.  Xothinp:  eouhl  he  >  »  f  it  tl  to  the 
permanence  of  Christianity  amidst  thp  Millions  of  non-Christians, 
as  the  idea,  that  Chn.stianity  had  powerlul  friends,  and  advocates, 
in  Europe,  that  it  was  the  White  Man's  "  lieligion :  if  that  idea 
gained  ground,  it  would  fsde  away  with  the  decay  of  European 
Secular  Power,  instead  of  flourishing  lor  ever  with  indigenous 
vitality,  as  the  Church  of  Christ* 


kept  their  ancestral  lands. 


1894. 
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THE  CONVERSION  OP  INDIA. 
By  Br.  Qmaw  Siras,  CLE. 

This  book  is,  in  fact,  a  rollrrtion  of  ton  Icoturos  delivered  in  tho 
Autumn  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  2Sathan  Graves,  of  Syracuse, 
New  York,  founded  an  annual  lectureship  after  the  model  of  the 
Boyle  Lectme  in  England  on  the  sabject  of  Christian  Hiadons. 
The  Author  is  favoarablr  known:  he  went  ont  to  India  in  1853 
as  editor  of  the  Friend  of  Ifu^a  in  Bangti.  Since  his  return  home 
he  has  heen  actively  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the 
Scotch  Free  Clmrch  Missions,  and  has  published  certain  esteemed 
Missionary  biographies.  As  a  Scotchman,  invited  to  lecture  to  an 
American  audience,  he  had  to  depait  from  the  cold,  impartial, 
attitude  of  a  historian ;  everything  done  by  American  MissioDaries 
had  to  be  applauded,  and,  as  a  set-off,  ererytiiing  done  by  Scotch 
Hiesdonaries  had  to  be  painfully  and  repeatedly  brought  forward. 
Considerin;?  the  very  considerable  number  of  Missionaries,  sent  to 
India  by  tlie  great  Enp:lish  Societies,  and  the  liiirhly  meritorious 
v^ork  of  the  Genuans  inv\  Dane;^,  this  feature  of  the  work  is  a  great 
blemish.  If  the  subject  were  not  bo  serioun  a  one,  the  name  of  tho 
book  would  be  a  cause  of  derision.  Perhaps  for  the  **  Conversion 
of  India'*  should  be  read  "The  Unauccessfnl  Attempts  made  for  the 
Conyersion  of  India  in  the  last  Nineteen  Centuries,"  Only  a  few 
months  ago  in  the  pages  of  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  there  appeared 
some  remarks  on  the  Census  of  British  India  taken  in  1891.  The 
positive  fact  is  gathered  from  that  Census,  that  tho  population  of 
the  Indian  Krapire  increased  every  year  by  the  mere  excess  genera- 
tion of  children  to  the  amount  of  three  Millions,  or  thirty  Millions 
in  a  decade ;  and  the  recorded  amount  of  Christians  of  all  kinds, 
(i)  the  ancient  Syrian  Church  of  tme  thousand  years;  (2)  the 
Iloman  Catholic  Mission  of  three  hundred  years;  and  (3)  the 
Protestant  Missions  of  one  hundred  years,  amount  in  1891  to 
2,284,172,  or  little  more  than  2|  Millions.  From  this  must  be 
deducted  a  quarter  of  a  Million,  inclnding  the  Europeans  and 
Eurasians ;  and  of  the  remaining  two  Millions  more  than  one-half 
belong  to  the  Church  of  Eome,  whose  Beligious  state,  in  the 
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opinion  of  the  Author,  is,  if  anything,  rather  worse  than  that  of 
the  Hindu.  It  seems  to  be  a  point  of  Missionary  honour,  or  a 
lever  for  funds,  to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  their  supporters. 
Ozeftt  stress  is  Udd  on  the  ayenge  increase  of  Protestant  ocmTerts, 
and  the  remark  of  one  canny  Scot  is  quoted,  that,  if  the  increase  of 
convention  goes  on  at  this  rate,  the  whole  popnlation  of  India  will 
be  Protestant  rhristians  in  2150  a. p.!  This  is  indeed  drawing  bills 
r>Ti  the  future  with  n  -^-''urjcance,  and  wo  are  very  sorry  to  read  such 
absolute  nonsense  in  an  otiierwisc  sensibh-  book. 

Misiiionary-euterpiise  is  deserving  of  the  highest  commendation ; 
it  is  one  ol  the  special  glories  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kace  on  both 
aides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  attempt  to  eyangelize  India  utterly 
failed  in  the  early  centuries,  when  made  by  the  Kcstorians.  A 
deud  and  degraded  Church  has  survived  in  Trayancor  in  South 
Inrlia.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  Portuguese  power  was  in 
the  ascendant,  the  Church  of  Home  strove  by  the  aid  of  the  Arm  of 
the  Flesh  to  establish  itficlf.  The  Inquisition  was  introduced.  The 
day  of  the  Portuguese  power  passed  away,  but  a  large  half-caste 
population,  bearing  Portuguese  names,  suggesting  Portuguese  im- 
moraUty  rather  than  Religious  zeal,  sunriyed,  and  amount  now  to 
more  than  a  Million,  and  enjoy  entire  toleration  as  a  Boman 
Catholic  coinmunity.  The  Native  Protestant  converts  are  the 
result  of  the  Mi.ssionary-zeal  of  this  century.  By  the  Victoria 
proclamation  of  185H,  entire  toleration  is  guaranteed  to  every 
section  of  the  population,  uud  is  enforced.  The  Religious  troubles 
arise  from  conflicts  between  the  followers  of  two  uou-Christian 
Eeligions,  and  the  Ooyenunent  only  interferes  to  keep  the  peace* 
The  Lectuier  quotes  the  case  of  Lord  Canning  calling  upon 
M  r.  R.  Oust,  the  writer  of  these  lines,  a  high  public  officer,  to 
justify  his  presence  at  the  baptism  of  a  Native  convert :  l  it  he 
does  not  add  the  fact,  th;tt  t!tf'  officer  a^^serted  liis  rip:1it  to  attend 
at  pul  li'  services  of  lus  own  Religion  m  his  private  capacitv, 
juht  af>  much  as  the  Hindu  and  Mahometan  did  in  theirs;  and  his 
right  was  admitted*  This  same  officer,  under  the  order  of  the 
Viceroy,  razed  a  Christisn  Chapel  to  the  ground,  because  it  had 
been  erected  on  the  edge  of  a  Hindu  reservoir  of  water,  which 
offended  their  Religious  views  and  disturbed  their  Worship. 

The  Author  of  the  volume  seems  dissatisfied  with  the  past  and 
present  policy  adopted  by  the  State  in  India  of  cold  indifference, 
lie  alludes  constantly  to  the  duty  of  Christian  Nations,  and  Christian 
people,  to  encourage  conversion  of  Souls.  He  has  not  clearly 
grasped  the  function  of  an  Imperial  State,  which  is  ( i )  to  secure 
to  the  people  peace,  justice,  toleration  for  all  forms  of  belief;  (2)  to 
support  Educational  and  sanitary  institutions  of  a  secular  character; 
(3)  to  secure  free  trade,  free  rights  of  locomotion,  freedom  to  c]ianc:e 
RcHp:iou5  belief,  free  rip:ht  of  assembly,  and  a  free  Press.  (4)  Its 
further  duty  is  to  put  down  ail  crime,  whether  in  the  guise  of 
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Eeligion  or  not,  for  nothing;  can  be  tlieologic^illy  right  that  is 
mdrdlj  vxong ;  (^)  and,  lastly,  to  promote  the  tranqml  elefation 
of  the  moral  and  intellectual  standard  of  the  people.   At  to  en- 

courapinj;  any  form  of  spiritual  belief  whatever,  it  i>  not  the  affair 
of  the  State:  this  -^onld  only  be  the  sunival  of  u  bad  past.  All 
that  a  true  Missionary  can  desire  is  a  fair  Held  and  no  favour. 
Soiiichuw  or  other  the  I'rotestant  Missionaries  always,  direttly  or 
indirectly,  desire  aid  fioiii  the  JStute,  though  in  a  Human  Catholic, 
or  Mahometan,  country  they  protest  againrt  any  interference.  This 
impartial  position  the  Government  of  India  does  occupy,  and  there 
is  no  other  country  in  the  world,  where  there  is  such  entire  freedom 
to  those  who  act  with  discretion,  and  have  a  respect  for  the  rights, 
feelinfrs,  and  convictions  of  others.  As  Lord  T.awrence  remarked 
ill  hi))  i  iiiioiis  despatch,  1858,  Christian  things  must  be  done  in 
a  Christian  mauuer." 

Pall  Mall  GautU^  1894. 


THE  FIELD  OF  lilBLE-WUiiK. 

Lr  no  other  Begion  of  the  world  can  he  found  such  a  congeries 

of  lljicos,  and  Languages,  and  Beligious  beliefs;  siuh  material 
wealth ;  such  an  ancient  and  grand  literature ;  such  an  early  and 
continuous  civilization.  "We  find  otirselves  in  the  midst  of  problems 
of  Keliiriou,  Lauguage,  and  Written  Character.  For  nearly  one 
whole  century  this  Kegion,  haa  been  under  the  moral  and  material 
control,  and  inilueucc,  of  the  British  JS^ation  without  any  disturbing 
rival.   Have  we  done  our  duty  ? 

To  the  East  of  this  llegion  is  the  totally  distinct  world  of  China; 
to  the  South  is  the  faiiy  world  of  Oceania,  the  very  existence 
of  wliii  li  is  unknown  in  India;  to  the  North  lie  the  Asiatic 
Provinces  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia,  dimly  known  ;  to  the  West 
lie  the  Kincrdom  of  Persia,  the  Empire  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  and 
the  Arabian  Peninsula,  the  llegion  in  which  the  Uumuu  iiace 
passed  its  childhood,  and  from  which  Europe,  still  fnxtiier  to 
the  Westt  derived  its  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Keligion. 

In  passing  under  review  this  gigantic  subject,  I  must  proceed 
on  intelligible  lines. 

In  dim  and  remote  nntifpiity,  India  was  occupied  by  barbarous 
tribes,  ot  whom  lililc  is  known.  More  powerful  liaces  invaded 
the  country,  and  these  inferior  llaces  were  diivcu  to  the  central 
hills,  where  they  exist  to  this  day  ;  and  some  of  them  are  advan- 
cing in  number  and  Christian  civilization.   They  are  Pagan,  that  is 
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to  say,  they  do  not  accept  the  Brahmauical  Religion.  Two 
translations  of  the  Bible  have  been  supplied  to  them:  (i)  the 
Santal ;  (2)  the  Mimd&ri,  or  Kol.   Thej  are  called  Kolarian. 

At  a  sabsequent,  but  still  at  a  lemote^  prehistoric  period,  the 
g7(  at  Bravidian  Race  croflaed  the  range  of  monntaififl,  which  separate 
India  from  Central  Asia,  possibly  by  tlie  Bolan  Pa*5«5,  and  advanced 
into  India,  and  occupied  the  whob?  of  the  Fenin-niln,  absorbing 
sonic  of  the  pre-existinp;  tribes,  driving  others  inl»*  the  central 
liilU,  and  allowing  a  third  section  to  remain  as  helots.  This 
superior  Bace  was  profoimdlf  mfliienced  by  the  great  Ariaa 
Bace^  which  occnpiea  Northern  India,  and  received  from  them 
the  Brahmanical  Religion,  and  an  abundance  of  loan-words,  and, 
possibly,  though  it  is  not  quite  certain,  a  Written  Character,  as 
TTcll  as  a  vast  litcratnro.  For  this  great  Race  several  translations 
of  the  Bible  have  been  prepared. 

I.  Tamil,  for  fourteen  and  half  Millions  on  the  Eastern  side 
of  the  reuinsula,  down  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  in  the  Northern 
portion  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon. 

II.  Telnga,  for  fifteen  and  a  half  Killions  on  the  Eastern  side 
of  the  Peninsula,  Nortli  of  Madras  up  to  the  River  Godavari. 

III.  Malayalim,  fur  four  ^lillions  on  the  Western  side  of  the 
Peninsula  down  to  Cape  Coniorin. 

IV.  Kariiata  (vulgo  Kanorese),  for  nine  Millions  in  the  centre  of 
the  Peninsula. 

These  ore  the  four  great  Langoages,  bat  tianslatxona  of  the 
Scriptare  have  been  supplied  in  tibie  Tulu  Language  in  the 

Ootoeamund  Hills,  in  the  Gond  in  the  centnil  Vindya  Range,  in 
the  £oi  on  the  River  Godavari  ;  and,  ibr  to  the  North,  the  Maltu 
Language  in  the  Kajmahali  Hills,  approachinp:  the  River  (ranjres. 
In  anv  other  eonntry  but  Itidiu  or  China  a  J^auguage-tiekl  of  hi'ty 
>Iillion  would  appear  enormous;  but  we  shall  see,  that  one  of  the 
Languages  of  North  India  has  by  itself,  independent  of  its  uumuroua 
congeners,  a  population  of  speakers  of  more  than  half  as  many  again. 

At  some  prehistoric  period,  later  than  the  settling  down  of  the 
Diavidians,  the  so-called  Ari;in  ILice,  cradh  d  in  Central  Asia, 
crossed  the  Hindu-Kusb.  The  detadinunt,  that  moved  towartls 
.  India,  or  the  Tndic  branch  of  the  ;^reat  popnlatinn,  which  speaks 
Arian  or  Indo-Gennanic  Lan^^nages,  hm  bec-n  hitherto  provisionally 
rej.nted  to  have  been  one  of  six  detachments;  of  these  four 
moved  into  Europe,  and  one  settled  down  on  the  Region  between 
India  and  the  Tigris :  this  was  the  Iranie  branch,  and  oi  that 
brsnch  two  Languages  are  represented  in  Bible-tnuislations  used 
by  the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  in  British  India. 

I.  The  Pastu,  the  Language  of  a  Gonaideiable  Afghan  population 
within  the  British  frontier. 

IL  The  liali'u  lii,  the  Language  of  a  considerable  lialuchi  popu- 
lation, also  withiu  the  British  iiuiilier. 
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Tiie  Indie  branch  moved  into  the  plains  of  India,  penetrated 
dovn  the  basm  of  the  Biyer  Indus  into  Sindh,  and  beyond  Bindh 
into  the  Provinces  of  GiSijarat  and  Maliarashtra,  South  of  the 

Vindya  Range.  On  the  other  pide  they  spread  down  the  basin 
of  the  River  (raii'rc's  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  occupying  Nipal,  the 
Assam  Vnlh  v,  and  Orissa,  pnsliini;  aside  the  indijrenons  R4jces,  who 
fled  right  and  left  to  the  mountains,  or  assimilatinfj  them,  or 
turning  them  into  helotei,  m  they  exist  to  this  day.  These  mighty 
inTaders  brought  with  them  the  germs  of  the  Brahmanical  Religion, 
and  of  a  vast  and  unequalled  literature,  preserved  in  the  most 
perfect  form  of  Human  speech.  With  them  came  Arts,  Sciences, 
and  ci\41ization,  which  tliey  handed  on,  as  we  have  seen,  to  their 
Dravidian  nei^hbonrs.  Wonderful  Relipoiis  books  were  composed 
by  them,  not  only  in  support  of  their  orijiiual  Brahmanical  belief, 
but  in  support  of  their  sectaries,  the  ISikh,  the  Jain,  the  Kabir- 
Panthi,  and  the  Biiddhist. 

For  this  great  and  mighty  population  the  following  translations 
of  the  Bil>k'  are  available.  It  must  be  recollected,  that  during 
seven  hundred  years  tlie  llegion  was  under  the  sway  of  Mahometan 
Sovereifjns  of  the  Tartar  Race,  and  intermixed  with  the  Hindu 
population  are  fifty  Millions  of  Mahometans,  all  of  whom  have 
adopted  one  or  other  of  the  Langiuigcs  ot"  iudia,  and  have,  by 
introduction  of  Arabic  and  Persian  Words,  phrases,  and  Giiiiiiiau- 
tieal  Inflections,  greatly  affected  many  of  those  Languages. 

They  are  as  follows : 

I.  The  Sanskrit,  the  dead,  sacred,  and  liturgical,  Language,  is 

represented  by  a  translation. 

IT.  The  Hindi,  with  it^  preat  Dialects,  Urdu,  South  Indian 
Urdu,  or  Dakliani,  Mui-vvuri,  Kuniaoni,  Gurhwah',  is  the  Language 
of  at  U-ast  eighty-five  Millions,  and  is  represented  by  six  ditferent 
translations;  and  the  full  Work  is  hy  no  means  yet  done. 

III.  The  Fanj&hi,  further  Korth,  with  its  three  Dialects,  Dogri, 
and  Chambali,  spoken  in  the  Himalaya,  and  Jlultini,  are 
represented  by  four  different  translations. 

IV.  The  Kashmiri,  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Valley  of  Kashmir 
io  the  Himalaya  Mountains. 

V.  The  jNipali,  for  the  inhabitants  of  Isipal  in  the  Himalaya 
Mountains. 

VI.  The  Bangali,  for  the  thirty-nine  Millions  of  the  Province  of 
Bangdl.  Li  the  same  way  as  Urdu  represents  the  impression  of 
the  Mahometan  immigration  and  culture  on  the  Hindi  Language, 

the  "Nfidiometan  Dialect  represents  n  «iniilar,  thonc^h  not  so  great, 
an  lulhienee  on  the  Bangali.    Translations  are  supplied  in  both. 

VII.  The  Alaixliadi  is  re])reM  ]it< d  by  a  translation  for  the  use  of 
a  population  in  tlie  i'roviuce  of  Jiehar. 

VIII.  The  Ifriya  Language  is  spoken  by  eig^t  Millions,  partly 
in  the  Province  of  Bang^,  and  partly  of  Madras^ 
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IX  The  Asami  Language  is  spoken  by  a  portion  of  the  residents 

in  the  Province  of  Assam. 

X.  The  Marathi  Language  and  its  Dialect,  the  Konkani,  are 
used  hy  eighteen  Millions  in  the  FtoTince  of  Bombay  and  the 

Central  FroWnces,  and  tiaDslations  aro  piOYided  in  both. 

XI.  The  Gujarati  Language  and  its  Dialect,  known  as  Farsi- 

Gnjfirati,  arc  iised  hy  nine  Millions  in  the  Province  of  Bombay,  and 
the  native  ^Stato  of  (iujtirdt,  and  translations  are  provided  in  both. 

XII.  The  Sindhi  Languago  aud  its  Dialect,  the  Katchi,  aro 
spoken  by  about  two  Millions  in  the  Pi^ovinces  of  Siudiu  and 
fiatcbi,  and  tnwisilationa  are  supplied  in  both. 

XIII.  The  Island  of  Ceylon  received  its  civilization,  and  Beligion, 
and  ita  two  Languages,  from  India.  It  has  already  boon  noticed, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  portion  use  the  Tamil  Lan- 
gua<?o,  as  they  nn>  immigrants  from  South  India.  The  Southern 
portion  of  the  Island  is  ot  cupied  by  immigrants  from  the  Province 
of  Behar,  in  Xurthcrn  India,  and  are  supplied  with  the  translation 
of  the  Bible  in  the  Sinhali  Language^ 

XrV.  Having  now  arrived  eA  the  frontier  Begion  of  B^ddbisai, 
I  recoxd,  that  the  translation  of  the  Bible  is  supplied  in  the  saored 
Language  of  the  Bdddhists,  the  Pali.  Here  we  have  the  spectacle 
of  fourteen  Languages  and  fourteen  Dialects,  used  by  at  least  one 
hundred  and  lifty  Millions  of  people,  many  of  them  in  a  high  state 
of  culture,  and  siiyiplied  with  twenty-ei^^ht  translations,  some  of 
them  perject  of  tJn^ir  kind.  Some  of  thcwe  Languages  are  a:>  iamiliar 
to  EngUshmen  as  thau  own  mother-Language ;  some  of  us  have 
lead  daily  these  translations  (for  instance,  the  Urdd  translation  in 
Koman  Gharacter)  for  two  scores  of  years,  and  appreciate  them. 
It  is  true,  that  the  mighty  English  Language  is  used  by  two 
hundred  Millions,  and  the  ^landarin  Lan^uaj^e  of  China  is  also 
nse<l  by  a  population  of  two  hundred  Millions.  The  Tuarvel  of 
India  i-*,  that  the  Languages  aro  apparently  separate,  ))ut  clo^iely 
united  in  htrueture  and  word-store.  Such  Languages  as  these  will 
last  aa  long  as  the  world  lasts.  They  are  not  like  the  nncnltivated 
coUoqnials  of  China,  jast  lifted  into  the  position  of  Languages 
by  the  aid  of  foreigners,  and  helped  to  express  themselves  b^  aid 
of  the  Roman  Alphabet,  or  newly-ada])ted  forms  of  their  National 
IdeojS^rams.  The  Languages  of  India  are  all  indepcnd<'nt  Lan- 
guap's,  wrought  out  by  th(;  genius  of  the  ])00plc,  spoken  by 
Millions,  each  with  its  own  form  of  Written  Character,  which  has 
been  m&X  for  centuries,  and  has  heaped  np  a  vast  literature,  prose, 
and  verse.  There  is  no  other  phenomenon  like  it  in  the  world, 
except  that  of  the  Indo-European  Languages  in  Europe.  Sanskrit 
and  Latin  alone  in  the  world^s  history  gave  birth  to  families  of 
TiangTiap:os  mightier  than  themselves,  and  then  ( ea^ed  themselves 
to  be  living  vehicles  of  speedi,  but  lived  on  as  mif.jhty  reservoirs  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  past,  and  lent  themselves  for  the  use  of  liturgy 
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in  places  of  "Worsship,  and  a  vehicle  of  literary  commnnication 
amonjr  Scholars  spcjiking  the  Lanprtmcrr''  of  difforont  countries. 
1  have  passed  uinicr  review  Lkitu  groups  of  Languages  ; 

t)  The  Kolarian. 
2)  The  DravidiaiL 
(3)  The  AxiiUd. 

These  arc  all  included  within  Nearer  India  and  Toylon.  I  now 
proceed  to  notice  the  Tibeto-lianuau  group,  wliich  is  included 
partly  in  Keater  India,  partly  in  Par&er  India^  and  partly  in 
Hi|^  Asia.  These  Nations  and  tribes  must  have  descended  at  some 
nnknowB  period  from  the  plateau  of  Hi-rh  Asia,  and  penetrated  as 
far  as  the  Arian  intruders,  who  held  the  basin  of  the  Kiver 
Ganges,  permitted  them.  They  now  occupy  the  Himalaya,  part  of 
the  Assam  TallL  V,  and,  cTossin<r  tlio  Patkoi  Itange,  the  basin  of  the 
Biver  Irawadi,  and  the  country  intervening  betwixt  the  lUvers 
Ganges  and  Irawldi.   The  translations  of  the  Scriptures  are: 

(1)  The  Garo  Language,  in  the  Province  of  Assam. 

(2)  The  Manipur  Language,  in  the  Native  State  of  that  name. 
(5)  The  Banna  LangTiap:e,  the  vehicle  oi  speech  of  the  great 

Province  of  that  name. 

(4)  The  Karen  Language,  used  by  the  Karen  tribe,  in  three 

Dialects. 

(5)  The  Pegu,  or  Hon,  Language,  used  by  the  population  in  the 

Delta  of  the  Irawadi  River. 

(6)  The  Nicobdr  Language,  spoken  in  the  Island  of  Kicoblr,  in 

the  Indian  Ocean, 

Outside  this  group  of  Languages  lincrnistically,  but  situated 
Geographically  in  their  midst,  the  uniij^ue  Khasi  Language  is 
represented  by  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  used  by  mountaineers. 

This  description  exhausts  the  tale  of  Languages  spoken  within  the 
British  dominions  in  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula,  or  Farther  India ; 
but  outside  there  are  population?,  more  or  le;?s  independent^  for 
whom  translations  of  the  Bible  have  been  prepared  in. 

(i)  The  Shan  Language,  used  by  taribcs  in  the  rear  of  liainia. 
(z)  The  Siam  Language,  used  in  the  independent  Kingdom  of 
that  name. 

(3)  The  Laos  Language,  used  in  a  Province  to  the  rear  of  Siam. 

(4)  The  Annam  Language,  used  by  the  population  in  the  basin 

of  the  lUver  Mekong  subject  to  franco. 

Thus  ends  the  tale  of  tlie  translations  prepared  for  the  inhabitants 
of  tins  part  of  the  Continent  of  Asia. 
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But  there  are  wonders  still  more  wonderful  in  tlie  i^reat  Region 
of  the  Indian  Archiprlajro,  which  extciKls  from  the  Peninsuhi  of 
Mahicca  on  the  niiiiuhmd,  in  a  in:iLriiiti( cnt  sTverp  to  the  North 
of  Oceania,  from  which  it  is  sttpanittnl  )>y  a  tletp  unn  of  the  H<*a, 
and  an  entire'  change  of  Fauna  and  Flora,  up  to  the  China  Sea. 
These  Regions  hare  not  boon  forgotten  by  the  Bible-Society.  The 
Iliices  and  the  Languages  of  the  populations  diffor  totally  from  those 
of  India;  but  some  portion  of  Indian  culture,  or,  at  least,  of  Indo* 
f'ljinese  cuHnrr,  has  found  its  way  to  fwme  of  the  ishinds.  Tlie 
Kinirdoms  of  Holland  and  Spnin  cxcmtiso  political  control,  hut  fail 
in  tlic  ijreat  duty  of  Riip])lyinf;  to  their  subjects  the  iSciiptures  in 
the  vulgar  tongue  of  each  island. 

The  following  tmnslfttions  have  been  provided  in 

(1)  The  Malay  Language,  in  two  Dialn  ts,  for  the  population  of 

ten  Millions  in  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  the  Island 
of  Sumatra. 

(2)  The  Batta  Lanp;iiajre,  in  two  Diak'(  ts,  the  Toba  and  Man- 

dniling,  for  a  tribe  in  the  centre  of  the  Island  of  Sumatra. 

(3)  The  Java  Language,  for  a  population  of  thirteen  Milliouis  in 

the  Island  of  that  name. 

(4)  The  Sunda  Language,  for  a  population  of  four  Millions  in 

tlie  Island  of  Java. 

(5)  The  Bali  Language,  for  a  population  of  one  Million  in  the 

Islnnd  of  that  name,  and  of  th*'  I«lnnd  of  Java. 

(6)  The  Xias  LaiiLruaije,  for  the  population  of  a  little  liduud 

nt'ur  llie  Island  of  Java. 

(7)  The  Bugi  Language,  for  a  population  of  one  Million  in  the 

Island  of  016be8. 

(8)  The  Macassar  Language,  for  a  small  i»opuIation  in  the  same 

Island. 

(9)  The  Alfuor  Language,  for  a  small  population  va  the  same 

Island. 

(jo)  The  Dyak  Language,  in  tw(>  Dialects,  one  being  called 
Sea-byak,  for  the  population  of  the  Island  of  Borneo. 

(11)  The  Pangasinan  Language,  for  a  population  in  one  of  the 
Islands  of  the  Philippines. 

(13)  The  Sangir  Language,  n>r  a  population  of  eighty  thousand  in 
the  Island  of  that  name. 

I  have  come  to  the  end  of  my  .«*tory,  and  lonvo  to  other  hands,  or 
another  opportunity,  the  history  of  Bible- work  in  the  extreme 
Orient,  viz  ,  China,  Japan,  and  Korea,  and  the  fairy  llt»gi<m8  of 
Oceania,  which  is  the  fabulous  Antiohthon  of  the  Ancients,  upon 
irbich  a  great  blessing  hits  now  been  outpoured,  and  th(?  (rospcl- 
niessage  has  been  conveyed  from  Island  to  Island  up  to  the  Gate  of 
the  Bising  Sun  at  no  very  great  distance  from  South  America. 
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It  is  a  cTfTit  innrvcl  to  src,  liow  thf  "Rihlo -Society  has  cast  a 
girdle  round  the  whole  world.  The  imiuirrr  may  jr^t  beyond  the 
field  of  a  particular  Missionary  Society,  or  beyt»ud  the  31  issiou-tiold 
altogether,  but  to  get  beyoad  the  bles8ed  influence  of  the  Bible- 
Society  is  not  possible;  for  the  way  of  the  Bible  is  in  the  Sea, 
and  its  path  in  the  pi-eat  waters :  it  runs  very  swift  over  the 
&e6  of  the  earth,  and  its  foundation  is  in  the  mountains,  l^on 
nobis,  sed  Deo.  sit  l;ius. 

I  have  not  bieu  careful  to  load  thi8  narrnti^e  with  details, 
whether  the  whole,  or  only  portions,  and  what  portions,  of  the 
Bible  have  been  translated.  In  very  many  the  whole  Jjible  has 
been  translated,  distributed  in  thousands  of  copies,  in  nummua 
editions,  and  sizes,  and  types,  and  diversity  of  Written  Characters, 
revised  and  re-revised,  or  still  on  the  an\  il.  In  other  Langiuiges 
portions  only  have  been  puhlis-hcd,  sufHcit  nt  for  immediate  wants, 
and  romUnng  the  ]iath  sniouther  for  the  translator,  to  whom  the 
Fpecial  p-aco  is  coincdrd  to  complete  a  M  ork  commenced  by  lioly 
men,  now  resting  from  their  labours,  whose  works  in  very  deed 
follow  them.  Though  dead  thoy  still  speak  to  Millions.  By  a  law, 
which  is  as  old  as  the  Society,  and  which,  if  the  Society  remain 
true  to  its  organic  principles,  it  will  never  chonge,  the  inspired 
Text  is  distributed  without  note  or  commentary,  to  supply  which, 
wliere  eded,  is  the  duty  of  the  agents  oi'  the  Missionary  Societies, 
or  the  Clnirches  of  each  Region. 

The  population  of  India,  according  to  the  Census  of  1891, 
amoxints  to  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  Millions ;  the  number  of 
each  sex  is  nearly  equal.  More  than  fifty  Millions  are  Mahometan; 
more  than  two  hundred  Millions  cling  to  the  ancient  Brahmanical 
conception,  which  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Moses ;  about  nine  Millions 
are  Nature-Worshippers,  commonly  called  Pagans,  and,  in  the 
Census,  "Animistic"  or  L^pirit-Worshippers  :  these  will  gnidualiy 
be  absorbed  into  the  more  powerful  forms  of  belief ;  about  80,000 
preserve  the  old  tenets  of  Zoroaster,  and  are  called  Parsi;  there  are 
a  few  thousand  Jews.  The  number  of  Christians  of  all  sorts 
amounts  to 

2,284,380. 

Of  these  one  and  a  quarter  MiHions  are  Roman  Catholics;  two 
hundred  thousand  l)rlong  to  the  ancient  Syrian  Chuxeh  in  the 
South  of  India.  The  Protestant  Churches  are  as  follows : 

Church  of  England  ....  295,000 

i'rLsl)Tterian8   30,000 

Ba])tist8  ......  186,000 

Lutherans   64,000 

Miscellaneous   50,000 
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Tn  the'  list  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Presbyterians,  the 
European  I}riti>h  Array,  exceeding  70,000,  and  the  whole  Euro- 
pean civil  ])opulati(>n,  aro  included.  The  papulation  of  British 
India  by  tho  ordinary  process  of  generation  of  children  haa  an 
animal  increase  of  three  HUlionSy  or  thiity  Millions  in  the  decade 
interrenmg  between  eacli  Censas.  This  fact  may  convmoe  all  but 
extreme  enthusiasts,  that  the  process  of  conversion  to  Cliristianity 
will  be  slow.  So  it  was  in  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity,  but 
in  British  India  certain  powerful  factors  are  at  work,  which  at  the 
end  of  another  century  will  tell  very  strongly  against  cercmoui&li 
and  anti(|uarian,  forms  of  Faith  and  Worship. 

I.  The  stem  repreii>iun  of  all  customs  contrary  to  tho  law  of 
HnmanitT  and  Gbd ;  such  as  S&tiism,  female  infantioide,  etc. 

II.  The  distributing  broadcast  of  the  Bible. 

III.  Education,  which,  if  not  Keligious,  is  strictly  moral,  en- 
lightened, and  calculated  to  train  the  intellect.  Ignorance  is  the 
mother  of  fnbe  beliefs. 

IV.  Al)sohite  and  chivalric  tolerance.  Not  long  ago  a  Parsi 
Magistrate  iu  Bombay  flung  an  English  Captain  of  the  Salvation 
Army  into  prison  for  breach  of  the  Police  laws,  which  control  the 

froceedings  of  propagators,  or  practisers,  of  all  forms  of  Worship. 
,  myself,  with  tho  sanftion  of  the  Viceroy,  levelled  to  the  ground 
a  Christian  Chapel^  which  an  ill -judging  Missionary  had  erected  in 
such  contiguity  to  an  nnrient  j)la(  e  of  Hindu  Worship,  as  to  prove 
a  canfi*  of  otfcm  e,  and  iikoiy  to  leutl  to  a  breach  of  the  peace  and 
bloodsheddin;;.  N\'e  are  bound  to  do  unto  ail  men,  aa  wo  should 
wish  them  to  do  unto  us. 

The  Alphabetie  system  of  British  India  is  worthy  of  notice. 
Europe  derives  the  numerals,  known  as  the  Arabic,  from  India. 
When  in  English  Schools  children  note  in  numerals  the  year  of 
our  Lord,  they  are  but  imitating  the  practice  of  children  in  India. 
Wlien  the  people  of  India  commit  to  writing  tlieir  poems  and 
philo<r)phie  treatises,  or  their  ordinary  corrcspondenee,  tliey  make 
UMi  of  two  forms  of  Alphabetic  writing,  the  Indie  and  the  Arabic, 
and  now  the  Koman  Alphabet  is  widely  used.  The  Bible -transla- 
tions of  the  Society  are  circulated  in  all  throe ;  the  public  officer 
of  the  State  conducts  his  official  business  in  all  tlirue  at  the  same 
time,  having  separate  clerks  for  each  detail  of  duty.  In  China 
we  come  upon  the  use  of  Ideograms;  in  Xortli  America  of 
Syllabaries.  Both  are  survival or  injudicious  revival**,  of  an 
oid-wurld  practice,  which  exi>led  before  the  Idea  of  the  one 
great  Alphabet  of  tho  world  was  evolved  by  the  Phenicians  from 
the  Hieratic  Inscriptions  of  Egypt.  Wonderful  as  it  may  seem 
to  be,  aU  the  Alphabets  of  tho  world  urc  derived  from  the  same 
common  ft*.,  and  British  India  is  indebted  for  its  Alphabetic 
system  to  WesU^rn  Asia,  and  all  it-;  uuignificent  varieties  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  early  fonnsy  which  have  sttr?ived  to  our  time  in 
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the  Rock-Inscription  of  the  ]iud<lhist  King  Asoka.  200  h.c,  in 
several  parts  oi'  Intiia.  But  the  subtle  Indian  intellect  developed 
the  simple  germ  of  the  Phenicitin  Alphabet  to  a  man^ellous  extent, 
and  has  taught  a  lesson  to  Scholars  in  Europe  as  to  the  different 
organs  inside  the  mouthy  hy  which  rounds  iire  articuhited.  So  aleo 
in  the  Science  of  Grammar :  it  is  well-known  that  all  the  Arian 
Languages  of  Xortlu  rn  Intlia  are  close  kin  to  tho  Langimges  of 
Europe,  am  iciit  and  nnxh  111  ;  but  the  mochnnism  of  the  Greek 
and  Lntin  Liin<xiin<?es  remaiiud  uii(  xph>rtd,  and  the  meaning  of 
the  complieatcd  lulkttions  ot  nouns  and  verbs  remained  uni^olved, 
until,  half  a  century  ago,  the  study  of  the  Sanskrit  Language 
revealed  the  great  secret,  and  the  public^school  Grammars  of 
modern  days  are  the  outcome  and  direct  consequences  of  the 
conquest  of  India;  and,  to  a  eirtain  extent,  the  activity  of  tho 
.Bibl(>-vSociety  in  the  ^vork  of  traasiatiou  has  assisted  this  great 
advimoe  of  Human  knowkd^^c. 

1  mention  these  tilings  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  importance 
of  our  Bible-work  at  this  Epoch*  Evcr^^  graduate  of  a  State-place 
of  Education  in  British  Inma,  receives  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  in 
the  form  and  Language  acceptable  to  him,  as  a  present  from  the 
agents  of  this  Society.  Tlie  same  intellectual  process  of  disillusion 
is  in  progress  in  British  India,  that  we  read  of  as  being  evidenced 
in  the  Koman  Empire  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  vrx. 
1  never  allow  myself  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  Religious  con- 
ceptions of  a  non- Christian  people:  they  are  feding  after  Qod, 
if  haply  they  can  find  Him.  Paul's  speech  at  Atiiens  and  at 
Lystra  is  an  example  to  us  all.  The  ignorant  young  Missionaries 
often  abnse  Mahometanism  or  Hinduism  without  understanding 
them.    "  Dnmnant  quod  non  intelligunt  " 

It  is  better  itinorantly  t^  worsbi])  (  Jod  in  a  wrong  way  than  to 
rank  ^vith  the  allu  ist<.  s(  optics,  aguobtics,  theosophists,  of  modern 
days,  w  ho  knowingly  reject  and  despise  the  very  Idea  of  a  God,  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  what  will  be  the  Keligious  aspect  of  Biitiish 
India  in  the  next  century.  Idolatry,  and  gross  forms  of  Worship, 
and  crass  forms  of  belief,  cannot  survive  the  scorching  light  of 
nineteenth-century  civilization,  a  free  Press,  free  Institutions,  and 
enlightened  Eduentifm.  AVe  believe,  and  truly  believe,  that  the 
Scriptures  arc  powerful  to  instruct,  cunvince,  and,  if  accepted,  to 
save.  The  Missionary  cannot  be  everywhere,  mid  is  too  often  a 
very  weak  Human  vessel,  thinking  more  of  his  Church  than  of 
Christ.  This  Epoch  as  regards  the  whole  world,  and  Rpecially  as 
reganls  liritish  India,  is  tlic  opportunity  of  the  Bible-Societies. 
Both  the  colporteurs,  and  l>il.le-women,  must  continue  to  work,  as 
they  have  hitherto  worked,  \\\\\\  ju(l\€inm  self-control  and  in  love; 
they  will  find  the  civil  power  peri'c(tly  (old  and  impartial;  it 
allows  the  distribution  of  tho  songs  of  Krishna,  and  other  publica- 
tions uf  a  dubious  character  as  regards  to  morals.   But  it  ens  on 
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the  right  side  in  extreme  toh-rMtion  with  reference  to  the  peculiar 
positiuD,  which  a  Chiistian  Govciniaeut  ocoupiea  in  ruling  a  non- 
Christian  Empire.  Alalse  step  might  poll  the  whole  fabric  of 
Empire  down.  Of  all  Sooietiee  none  more  than  the  Sible-Society 
can  eamestlj  V^^Ji  "  alone  in  our  peaceful  and  holy  Work ; 

we  want  no  help  horn,  the  Aim  of  the  f  leah.'' 

Bibk'SoMffi  AuffUii,  1893. 


XI. 

BANGA'L  MS.  RECORDS,  1782- 1807,  WITH  A 
DISSERTATION  ON  LANDED  PROPERTY  AND 
LAJ^D  EIGHTS,  IN  BAmAL  AT  THE  END 
OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  Bj  Sir 
W,  W.  HuMTEB,  K.O.S.L,  1894. 

Thbsb  four  volumes  comprise  a  aelccted  list  of  no  less  that  14,136 

letters  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  Calenttii,  1782-1807,  a  very 
critical  period  in  the  Hi^^tory  of  Britisli  India,  as  a  system  was 
forming,  wliich  for  good  or  evil  wcMtId  be  binding  ever  after  on 
future  generations.  It  is  qriitu  t  xct  ]»lional  to  discuss  subjerts  of 
purely  economic  and  political  interest  in  the  pages  of  this  Jourmd, 
which  are  reserved  to  linguistic,  ethnic,  and  aichmologicol  topics; 
if  an  exception  be  made  in  this  ease,  it  is  out  of  respect  to  tiie 
exceptional  grandeur  of  the  subject,  and  to  the  Author  of  the 
treatise,  who  is  one,  to  whom  India  is  so  much  indebted  for  his 
statistical  and  descriptive  Works,  and  who  is  a  valued  member  of 
our  Hociety,  and  has  been  on  our  Council,  ever  ready  to  render  the 
boeiety  assistance. 

Just  one  century  ago,  in  1793,  the  Permanent  Settlement  of  the 
Province  of  Bangui  was  passed  into  law :  attempts  have  been  made 
to  set  it  aside,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  ext^id  its  leading 
principle  of  permanency  to  other  Provinces:  both  attempts  have 
failed,  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped,  tliat  they  ever  will  fail.  No 
donht  such  a  poHcy,  as  a  Perniaucat  Settlement,  would  not  in  tliis 
century  fat  least  since  1840)  liave  been  carriKl  out,  unless  preceded 
by  a  tsurvcy  of  the  land,  a  discovery  of  the  area  cultivated,  ond 
eolturable,  a  record  of  existing  rights,  whether  of  proprietor,  some- 
thing less  than  proprietor,  and  ctdtivator  in  its  many  varieties,  and 
a  settlement  on  some  certain  basis  of  the  assessment  of  the  Bent 
payable  by  thr  cultivator  to  the  proprietor,  as  well  as  the  Kevenue 
pavable  by  tlie  proprietor  to  the  State.  Besides,  the  great  Pax 
Britanoica  of  nearly  one  century  in  this  Pro?ince  has  altered 
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the  problem:  the  population  hns  increased  almost  up  to  the  limits 
of  sustenance ;  vtx^t  tracts  of  culturable  land,  ■which  had  become  a 
waste,  occupied  by  wild  beasts,  during  the  uuBettled  political  8t*»t« 

last  century,  have  come  under  cultnxe,  and  agricultQrel  export 
beyond  Sea  has  come  into  ezietence ;  the  great  promoten  of  the 
Perpetual  Settlement  in  1793  would  not  recognise  the  ProTince» 
with  which  they  had  to  deal,  and  deal  at  onoe,  in  the  guise 
undrr  ^vhich  it  appears  in  1893. 

lu  the  "  History  of  British  India,"  by  James  Mill,  published  in 
184.0,  at  page  486  of  vol.  v.,  appear  the  following  words: 

**The  laiyats  (cnltiyaton)  were  therefore  handed  OTer  to  the 
jBamindars  (proprietors)  in  gix>B8.*'  The  legisLators  were  English 
aristocrats,  and  anstocratiGal  piejadices  prevailed."  These  expres- 
sions have  always  appeared  to  mo  to  have  been  uiijn  tifiable,  not 
through  the  iprnorance,  for  this  great  policy  hrifl  not  been  carried 
out  in  a  corner  for  selfish  purposes  by  low-uimded  men,  but  from 
deliberate  prejudice  of  the  writer.  The  task,  which  Sir  W.  Hunter 
has  undertaken,  is,  by  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  Records  of 
that  period,  to  proTO  this  fact.  I  admit  that  the  subject  will  not 
interest  inany :  Science  is  more  captivating  than  Provincial  adminis- 
tration ;  the  invcst^tion  of  a  Buddhist  Stupa,  or  the  deciphering 
of  a  Cave-Inscription,  or  the  interpretation  of  Sanskrit  manuscript!?, 
have  more  attraction  than  the  discussion  of  measures  honestly 
undertaken  to  alleviate  the  heavy  burdens  of  Millions,  who  had 
sulfered  cioielly,  their  unhappy  lot,  in  the  words  of  a  Statesman  of 
the  time,  being  cast  in  a  perpetual  conflict  of  two  forces,  the 
*'  force  of  oppression  (on  the  part  of  the  Collector  of  the  Revenue 
«( of  the  land),  and  the  force  of  evasion,  exhibiting  an  intricate 
"  scheme  of  coHupion  oppn^cr]  to  exaction." 

To  me,  who  half  a  century  later  had  the  same  problems  ])laeed 
before  me,  in  1846,  when  the  Province  of  the  Panjab  after  a  series 
of  tremendous  battles  had  been  uimexed,  the  introductory  chapter  is 
peculiarly  interesting  and  instructive;  but  half  a  century  had, 
in  1846,  supplied  the  Govemm^rt  of  British  Ifidia  with  a  body  of 
trained  Revenue  officials,  English  and  Native ;  an  overwhelming 
military  power,  close  at  hand,  enabled  the  Di^^8ional  and  District 
Officers,  on  their  arrival  in  districts,  whore  an  Englishman  had 
never  been  seen  previously,  to  a(  t  deliberately,  and  with  a 
certainty,  that  their  orders  would  be  carried  into  execution.  In 
1793  these  advantages  were  wanting. 

Sir  W.  Hunter  treats  the  subject  coldly,  impartMlly,  with  all  the 
sang  froid  of  a  philosophic  historian;  but  still  in  every  page  it  is 
self-evident,  that  ho  knows  the  Region  and  the  people,  whoso 
good  and  bad  fortunes  he  is  describing.  He  quotes  chapter  and 
verse  to  show  how  the  ide  i  nf  a  Permanent  Settlement  arose,  for  it 
was  anew  and  bold  one ;  what  were  the  exact  position  of  State- 
right:j.  Landholders'  obligations,  and  the  customs  oi  cultivators, 
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before  thi**  great  racasnro  ^as  parsed.  Those,  who  have  had  the 
same  ])robleTns  to  soh(>  in  other  IVovinccs,  can  sympathize 
with  tiiose  ^vise,  kind-li.  ;irt(  *1,  mid  thoughtful  J^tntt'snifii,  who  a 
century  ago  were  watcliiii"^  by  the  cradle  of  the  great  Empire 
of  firitiih  India.  No  donbt  mistakes  were  made :  some  arose  from 
OTer-oau<ion,  some  from  their  being  too  sangnine,  and  they  were 
totally  deficient  in  that  knowledge  of  the  tenures  and  customs 
of  the  laiid  in  India,  which  are  familiar  to  the  present  generation* 
British  India,  n'?  thry  knew  it,  was  in  a  weak  childhood  ;  it  has 
now  arrived  at  a  s^troui;  manhood,  and  yet  it  is  eiuorupassed  with 
dangers  of  a  totally  ditfci-ent  character.  Sir  William  reminds  us, 
that  the  conciliatory  policy  was  dictated  hy  the  British  Parliament 
in  Pitt's  Act  of  1764,  that  it  was  pressed  in  long  and  able 
despatches  h^  the  Court  of  Directors.  It  was  solemnly  and 
laboriously  discussed  by  the  men  on  the  spot ;  the^  acted  to  the 
best  of  their  \vi\\\ ;  no  unworthy  motives,  no  desire  of  personal 
aggrandisement  01  Lrm'n,  influenced  thciu.  They  could  not  have 
dreamt  in  1793  what  British  Imlia  would  devclo])  into  in  i8q^. 
Circumstances,  which  they  could  scarcely  antieipute,  have  made 
many  to  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  tiie  policy,  bat  it  is  a 
&it  accompli.  To  cancel  it  for  the  sake  of  administratiye 
symmetry  would  bo  a  blunder;  to  tamper  with  it  under  the 
influence  of  short-sighted  cupidity  for  more  Revenue  would  be 
n  rrirne.  Sir  "W.  Hunter's  judicial  dissertation,  sii]>y^orted  by 
the  ioiig  array  of  correspond  en  re,  will,  I  trust,  reiuitr  this  im- 
possible. He  places  the  conduct  of  the  Goveruor-Geueral,  Lord 
Comwallis,  and  his  colleague  Sir  J ohn  Shore,  in  the  most  favourable 
lig^t :  if  they  could  have  had  the  grace  conceded  to  them  of  mormg 
dowly,  and  allowing  the  de* cnnial  period  to  run  out,  it  would  have 
been  well ;  but  no  official  in  India  has  a  tenure  of  office  for  more 
than  one  lustrum.  T.onl  Comwallis  went  on  the  maxim  of  "  Bis 
dat,  qui  cito  dat."  in^tt  ad  of  '*  Festina  Icnte."  It  seems  strange 
to  Revenue  officials  of  the  modem  Scliool,  that  tlie  via  media  of 
a  settlement  of  thiiiiy  or  forty  years  was  never  suggested.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  the  policy  of  aU  concerned  in  those  days  was  that 
of  generous  limitation  of  the  State-demand,  recognition  of  the 
lights  f  ]iroprrty,  hoth  in  the  proprietor  and  cultivator,  and  in 
those  days  India  was  little  known  or  cared  for.  In  these  days  the 
current  thought  of  the  Socialist  is  to  declare  the  land  to  be  the 
property  of  the  State,  and  practically  in  this  last  year  the  an- 
nexation of  a  country  in  South  Africa,  Matabele-land,  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  confiscation,  not  only  of  the  Rights  of  the 
Sovereign,  but  of  the  land  snd  chattels  of  the  proprietors  and 
cultivators  of  the  soil.  The  collection  of  Revenue  was  the  sole 
Idea  of  the  Native  Ruler ;  it  was  the  sole  object  of  the  Hulcr  of 
a  State,  as  this  Mi|iy>li(  d  flir-  sinew's  of  war,  and  the  material  of 
luxury  :  when  in  1765  the  ''Diwani'^  was  trauaferxed  to  the  £a6t 
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India  Company,  it  meant  the  annexation  of  the  ProTiuce.  We 
must  not  forget,  that  the  Native  process  of  collecting  Revenue  was 
based  on  every  kind  of  cmelty  to  the  deCaulter,  even  persozLal 
ehaatiaemeiit;  yet  stiU,  owing  to  tiie  spanenew  of  popnlation,  the 
Bevenne,  nominally  asserted,  was  never  realized :  the  existitlg 
system,  derived  from  the  Mogul  Empire,  had  broken  down  as 
regards  the  State,  the  proprietor,  the  cultivator.  In  1765  the  East 
India  Company  inherited  a  system,  from  the  cruelty  of  which  it 
revolted :  the  problem  had  to  be  solved ;  the  proposed  panacea 
was  fixity  of  tenure,  a  statutory  title,  and  sale  of  Imid  in  case  of 
default.  Sir  John  Shore  was  in  fayonr  of  a  tremaition-period  of 
ten  years.  Lord  Comwallis  belieTod  honestly,  that  the  tune  for 
experiments  had  passed,  that  sometliiTip:  must  be  done  at  onoe.  Ko 
doubt  An;,'ln-lTidi;m  adniiiiistnttors  of  this  p^onoration  would  have 
sided  ^vith  Sir  John  Sliore,  but  in  those  days  there  was  no  supply 
of  skiHed  offieials,  JSative  ur  Eujiflish ;  the  only  Ideas  of  the  latter 
were  coiumereial :  their  hrst  object  was  to  provide  the  Annual 
Inyeatment  of  a  Commorcial  Company  of  Traders :  the  officials 
this  century  are  of  a  different  type,  and  are  Statesmen. 

In  spite  of  its  defects  there  are  advantages  in  the  Permanent 
Si  ttleineiit  of  this  prreat  rrovinoe :  the  fortunate  proprietors  know 
well  t)i;it.  thoui^li  the  Jiritish  Government  is  bound  by  its  wonl, 
tliere  is  nothing  to  bind  the  invadinp:  Russian,  or  French,  or  the 
ICative  Kulers,  who  might  come  to  the  front.  The  great  land- 
owners know,  that  their  existence  is  tied  np  with  BiitiBh  Bule : 
it  has  enabled  a  rich,  fat,  residentiary,  class  to  come  into  ezistenoe : 
the  Income- Tax,  and  Succession- Duties,  may  bleed  them  hereafter. 
One  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  villagt!-settlcments  of  Northern  India 
if,  that  the  agrieultiiral  class?  is  without  resonrees  for  bad  years,  as 
there  is  no  moTgia  of  accumulated  profit ;  they  can  only  just  pay 
their  way. 

I  congratulate  Sir  William  Hunter  in  having  added  this  noble 
disquisition  to  his  other  useful,  instructiTe,  and  interesting, 
publications :  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  me  personally,  that  he  has 
not  consecrated  his  leisure-hours  and  literaiy  talents  to  the 

description  of  military  campaipms,  and  victorie*'  purchased  witli 
the  blood  of  thousands  of  ])oor  creatures,  who  had  no  conception  of 
the  cause,  for  wliich  they  were  biuughtercd.  His  paj^es  tell  us  of 
tuu  peaceful  triumphs  and  failures  of  wise,  and  conscientious,  and 
honest  (let  us  remember  that  last  characteristic)  administrators  <rf 
the  affurs  of  a  greai  people  for  their  benefit.  During  the  century, 
whidi  has  elapsed  since  the  days  of  Lord  Comwallis,  such  has  been 
the  good  fortune  of  India,  and  the  proud  boast  of  her  adminis- 
trators. 

«  Peace  has  her  rictories,  no  less  renowned  than  War.*' 
XTot  all  attempto  to  benefit  the  people  have  been  suooessful.  Sir 
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Villiara  Hunter's  clcxiuent  pap^cs  show  how  Imrd  it  is  to  do  good 
ou  u  great  scale  without  runuiug  the  risk  of  doiug  much  greator 
evil  in  an  entirely  unexpected  way.  This  Act  was  passed  in  1 793 
for  the  htmfii  of  the  gieat  Land-owners :  it  has  been  the  ruin  of 
nearly  all :  a  new  class  has  taken  their  place,  and  enjoys  their 
privileges.  The  rights  of  cultivators,  zeaident  and  hereditary, 
were  to  be  protcetcd  Ly  interc^hanirc  of  written  documents :  all 
this  has  utteriy  tailed,  but  feubsecjueut  Legislation  has  done  much 
to  protect  the  weaker  airninst  the  stronger.  But  the  umaxing 
increase  of  the  populatiou,  no  longer  decimated  by  War,  i'e&tilence, 
and  Famine^  has  reduced  the  cultivator  to  a  dead  level  of  abject 
poverty,  and  the  ontlook  of  the  next  half -century  is  very  de- 
pressing. Su<  li  is  the  lesson  forced  by  experience  on  all  Anglo- 
Indian  administrators,  so  complicated  is  the  problem,  so  multiform 
the  plienomena,  and  ??o  difficult  it  is  to  arrive  at  the  actual  furt<?. 

The  style  of  this  Work  leaves  nothing  to  dej>ire,  and  the  subject 
is  fa.«icinating.  It  seems  like  returning  to  one's  old  love  to  leave 
the  field  of  Language,  and  Religious  conceptions,  to  which  for 
many  years  I  have  been  exclusively  devoted,  and  bring  my 
thoughts  once  more  to  the  suhjt  ( ts,  which  oecupied  them  for  the 
quarter  of  a  century  which  ended  sadly  in  1867. 

Jwrmi  of  the  .Royal  Adaiio  SoMy,  i894. 


XIL 

THE  ILBEBT-BILL  IN  OALGUTTA. 

Speech  made  at  a  2  fee  ting  in  London  to  iupj)orl  the  Bill  for  fhs 
purpose  of  »eettring  Egmlity  of  aU  8itbfeit$  of  the  Queen  in  the 
Courts  of  law y  1883. 

I  HAD  the  honour  of  holding  the  offices  of  .Tudic  ial  Commissioner  of 
the  Panjab,  and  Member  of  the  C'ounf  il  of  thu  Viceroy  for  making 
laws.  I  have  the  greatest  pL  a^uro  in  .scitmliii;;  the  llesolution, 
t^tun'liug  betwixt  the  sous  of  my  two  Ma-sters,  Sir  iluury  Lawrence, 
and  John,  Lord  Lawrence.  It  is  forty  years  since  1  went  to  India, 
and  during  the  long  period  I  was  there  I  lived  in  dose  intercourse 
irith  the  Natives,  and  I  should  feel  lost  to  myself,  if  I  did  not  stand 
up  for  them  when  they  have  been  so  seriously  charged.  The 
question  before  us  is  one  of  imperial  interest.  Are  we  to  govern 
In'iia  upon  the  low  principles,  on  which  th(»  Portu^niese  and  the 
bpauiards  govern  their  colonics,  or  are  we  to  continue  the  p  ^i'  v, 
hitherto  followed  by  a  long  line  of  Viceroys  and  (ioveruurS|  of 
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goveniiiig  India  in  the  interests  of  the  people  of  India?  I  have 
not  a  woxd  to  say  against  those,  who  go  out  to  India  for  agrioultuial 
or  oommerctal  purposes :  they  are  honourable  and  law-abiding  men ; 
but  tboy  are  not  colonists  in  the  sense  that  the  people  in  Australia 
arc  polonistB.  They  are  merely  l)ir<ls  of  pa-«?«age,  who  go  thore  to 
make  a  competence  and  retiini.  (Jur  interest  is  roallv  %vilh  the 
people  of  India.  During  the  time  I  have  been  in  India  i  iiuve  seen 
tiie  KatiTe  officials  in  eyery  branch  of  the  publio  service  rising  step 
by  step,  and  worthy  of  the  adyanoement  they  have  received.  It 
baa  come  to  this:  that  every  court  of  first  instance  in  the  civil 
department  is  occupied  by  a  Native;  many  of  the  courts  *if  flr^t 
appeal  arc  occupied  by  Natives  ;  all  the  great  Ilcvenue  Couils, 
which  are  of  extreme  importance  in  the  North  of  India,  are  occupied 
by  Natives ;  and  I  can  testify,  having  myself  been  Chief  Judge  in 
the  Fanjab  and  head  of  the  Revenue  in  the  North-West  Provinces, 
to  the  dBiciency  and  the  honesty  and  the  intelligence,  with  which 
over  a  long  period  tlu  y  have  discharged  those  duties. 

Can  tlu  re  l)e  any  question  as  to  their  being  cjuaiitied  ?  Head 
the  annual  Reports,  that  come  home  from  the  dift'ereut  Provinces, 
and  yon  will  see  in  page  after  page  how  well  they  have  con- 
ducted themselves,  how  well  they  have  served  the  State.  Their 
position  has  been  improved  and  their  salaries  increased,  by 
successive  Governors  and  Viceroys.  I  can  speak  myself  from 
liavinj;  been  often  occupied  in  husines*?  with  them,  in  unravelling 
great  questions,  in  settling  the  affairs  of  two  Provinces,  and  I  have 
found  in  them  all  those  great  gifts,  which  publie  officers  ought 
to  have.  But  we  need  not  go  to  India  for  proof.  How  many 
come  home  here  and  arc  admitted  to  the  Bar,  the  great  Bar 
of  England!  As  barnstrrs,  they  are  by  statute  entitled  to  fill 
certain  judicial  or  (juasi-judicial  appoirituK  iits  in  this  country. 
Debarred  in  India  they  would  be  qualihed  in  England.  The 
Natives  ore  admitted  to  the  great  medical  professtiHi  and  into 
the  various  Educational  departments,  filling  high  and  important 
offices  in  our  Colleges  and  Schools  with  efficiency  and  distinction, 
and  taking  their  degrees  at  Oxfortl  and  Cambridge  with  honours, 
if  they  do  not  come  c)ver  to  our  Civil  »Serviee  in  larc-o  numbers,  it 
is  beeautHj  there  is  a  separate  f^'rvice  in  India.  Kecently  1  went 
down  to  Oxford  to  see  a  Native  take  his  degree;  he  was  a 
distinguished  Oriental  Scholar  in  India,  and  he  had  come  home 
to  qualify  himself  in  European  knowledge  at  balliol  College,  and 
there  took  his  dcgre(%  and  is  now  ready  fnr  the  T?ar.  In  tlie  course 
of  our  conversatittn,  lie  said,  "  Why  is  it  tliat  the  English  uentle- 
*'  men  in  India  thiuk,  that  I  and  men  like  me  will  go  back  to 
**  India  and  insult  their  women  and  trump  up  cases  against  them  ? 
It  is  hard  that  people  should  say  such  things  and  get  up  such 
monstrous  scandals."  Om  of  the  reasons  why  Lord  Bipon  should 
nail  his  flag  to  his  mast  and  cany  his  Bill,  is  in  answer  to  these 
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base  and  iinfoTiTided  chnrfres  a*^ninst  the  Native  Magistracy.  It  is 
not  a  (|uestiuu  of  appointing  new  Magistrates ;  it  is  a  question  of 
giTing  additional  powers  to  old  Magistrates.  The  interests  of  the 
hmnblest  Natives  of  India  ought  to  be  aa  dear  to  us  as  those  of  the 
most  influential  Englishmen;  and,  if  these  Native  Magistrates  are 
capable  of  doing  and  thinkinpr  f>f  f^nch  thiii^^s  as  rognrds  Englishmen, 
ought  we  to  allow  them  to  retain  their  office  with  the  power  of  doing 
the  like  things  to  Natives  ?  It  is  necessary  that  a  court  of  inquiry 
sbonld  he  held,  and  that  people  should  be  cfdled  upon  to  substantiate 
their  charges  or  admit  that  they  are  baseless.  It  is  sad»  that 
Englishmen  in  the  heat  of  passion  should  allow  themselTes  to  say 
pnch  thiiij^.  There  is  but  one  conobision  that  we  can  come  to : 
India  must  be  governed  for  the  people  of  India.  We  are  b^uud  to 
enact  for  them  the  best  laws,  that  Human  ingenuity  can  suggest. 
We  arc  bound  to  establish  the  best  possible  Courts  ox  Justice,  ciTil 
and  criminal,  and  to  place  to  preside  oTer  those  courts  tiie  best  and 
inost  qualified  and  most  learned  men  we  oia  find,  whether  Natives 
or  English.  We  are  bound  to  pla<  o  all  KubjtTts  of  Her  "Majisty, 
-without  distinction  of  liace,  lieligion,  or  nationality,  under  the 
aauxo  laws  and  the  some  Judges. 


5^1  r,  In  Mr.  Justice  Stephen's  letter  of  this  day  there  is  an 
»nil>i;4uity.  He  sometimes  uses  the  word  "European,"  sometimes  . 
••European  British  subject."  For  the  last  dass  only  is  the 
ToiTilego  chiimed.  And  yet  in  India  there  are  numerous  American 
eitizemi,  German,  French,  and  Italian  subjedts,  dwelling  in  the 
interior.  For  these  gentlemen  no  protei  tion  is  claimed,  and  yet 
thev  are  m  liable  to  the  imairinaiy  injustice,  which  a  Native  Judge 
could  inflict  upon  them,  and  by  their  respectability  as  deserving  of 
protection. 

It  appean  to  me,  that  the  United  States  and  the  other  European 
Powers  might  justly  claim,  that  their  citizens  and  subjects  should 

not  be  place<l  under  the  risk  of  penalties,  from  wlii  )i  we  shield 
our  own  Subjects.  I  have  lived  twenty-five  years  in  iintish  India, 
and  always  felt  ashamed,  that  my  friends  from  the  Uuitetl  States, 
in  all  respects  the  same  as  myself,  were  liable  to  a  different  law  of 
Procedure.  I  hare  lately  travelled  in  Algeria,  and  was  often 
in  the  company  of  Frenchmen.  How  indignant  I  should  have 
felt,  if  the  Kadi  of  Batna  or  some  other  place,  could  hare  arrested 
and  tried  me,  while  the  Frenchman  could  claim  the  right  ol  being 

tried  at  Algiers. 

Consider,  then,  the  position  of  the  Eurasian  men,  who  are 
EngUshmeii,  and  Subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  and  yet  are  lelt  exposed 
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to  imaginary  hardsliipf,  whicb  the  British  Europpfin  Suhjoct  pro- 
tests against.  Their  number  far  exceeds  that  oi'  the  European 
British  subjects. 

Let  mc  sjiy  a  word  for  the  Natives,  the  gentry,  tbe  commercial 
classes*  the  leam(?d  bodies,  tlie  landholders,  the  Army,  the  people  at 
large.  If  wc  do  not  secure  to  all  Her  Majesty's  Subjects  the  very 
best  possible  law  of  Procedure,  find  serin*e  the  service  of  honest 
and  upright  Magistrates  and  Judges,  we  uie  not  worthy  to  stay  in 
India.  Our  hold  on  the  country  rests  u])on  the  conception  -enter- 
tained by  the  people  of  our  lofty  Judicial  and  Kxccutive 
Impartialify,  our  unlimited  Religious  Tolernn c,  and  that  we 
rule  the  country  for  the  benefit  of,  and  in  the  interests  of,  the 
people. 

UiiMT  to  Th4  Times,  1883. 


XIII. 

INTRODUCTORY  BEMAKKS  TO  A  MANUAL  FOR 
TiiK  GUIDAXCE  01?^  REVENUE  OFFICERii  IN 
THE  PANJAB. 

The  tendency  of  the  authorities,  who  rule  British  India,  is  to  issue 
orders,  pro  re  nat&.  £ach  succeeding  generation  of  officials  has  to 
pick  up  his  knowledge,  not  in  one  Code  of  Positive  law,  and  one 
Manual  of  subsidiary  practice,  but  as  best  he  can  in  Yolumes  of 
Begulations,  Acts,  and  Circulars. 

Tliis  fact  striiok  me,  who  as  a  Barrister  had  more  technical 
kuowledgtj  oi'  English  law  unti  priictice  than  is  common  to 
members  of  the  Civil  Service,  and  in  1867  I  proposed  to  the 
Supreme  Government  to  draft  a  Code  of  Bevenne  law  for  North 
India,  comprising  all  the  liegulations  and  Acts  passed  by  the 
Supreme  Government  in  ono  Cofle  :  my  proposal  was  apoepte<h 
and  the  V<n\{'  was  drafteii,  printed,  tind  sent  to  India :  a  copy  of 
my  propositi  is  ])ublis]ied  in  my  third  Series  of  Linguistic  and 
Oriental  Essays,"  page  333. 

But  my  attention  had  been  called  several  years  before  to  the 
necessity  of  compiling  a  Manual  of  the  Subsidiary  Rules  of  practice 
for  the  Provinee  of  the  Panjab,  and  in  1866  1  puhli-hed  niy 
Manual,  dedicating  it  to  ray  two  git  at  Masters  in  the  art  of 
aihninistration,  James  Thumasou,  Lieut. -Governor  of  the  North- 
West  Provinces,  and  John  Lawrence,  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Fanj^b,  at  whose  feet  I  learnt  my  lesson,  and  whose  priiuipKs 
I  have  never  abandoned.  It  is  noteworthy,  that  I  corrected  the 
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proofs  of  this  Manual  for  the  guidance  of  the  officials  of  the  r.injab 
at  Alluliabad,  where  I  held  the  office  of  Member  of  the  Boanl  of 
Berenue  of  the  North-West  Provinces ;  so  entirely  did  I  belong  by 
experience  and  tepnte  to  both  these  Proyinces,  going  hackwaida 
and  forvviirds,  as  my  services  were  required,  and  having  in  my 
Provincial  Circuits  visitt^<l  every  Bistni  t  from  tlie  fi'onticr  of  the 
Bangal  Province  on  tlie  Hiver  Karamnusa  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
Afghan  Kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  one  frontier  District, 
Derah  Ishmail  IvLau.  I  had  also  the  peculiar  advantage  of  being 
asfdstcd  in  the  details  of  this  work  by  my  honoured  and  valued 
subordinate  at  that  time,  now  known  as  Sir  Charles  Aitchison, 

Zondm,  1894. 

The  Collector  of  Land -Revenue,  assisted  by  his  Assistants,  and 
Office  Establishment,  by  his  Snb-Gollectors  and  thm  Establish- 
ments, by  the  Tillage  Headmen  and  Accountants^  is  charged  with 

the  duty  of  (i)  eollf  (  tirig  the  Govemment-Rcvenue,  and  protecting 
the  right?  of  all  those,  who  have  a  beneficiary  intcrt  st  in  the  land. 
Thus  he  has  (2)  to  maintain  a  custody  of  Records  and  a  system 
of  Registration,  by  which  the  Rights  of  others  should  be  Imowa 
inter  ae,  to  maintain  a  settlement  Record,  that  the  Rights  of  all 
should  be  known  against  GoTen^ncnt,  (3)  exercise  a  jurisdiction 
hf  which  the  Rights  of  each  diould  be  secured  to  them  in  due 
season,  and  the  Riprbts  of  Government  enforced  agninst  them  all. 
Moreover,  (4)  with  a  view  of  preventing  the  interference  of 
foreign  agencies  into  the  lievenue  Department,  the  Collector  is 
charged  with  the  execution  of  decrees  of  Courts  of  Civil  Justice 
against  the  land.  The  object  of  this  Manual  is  to  show  how  these 
duties  are  to  be  done. 

There  is  much  borrowrd  from  other  booTcs  in  thc^c  pages.  The 
Directions  to  Revenue  Officers,  N.W.I*.,  and  the  Circulars  of  the 
Revenue  Department  of  the  Panj/ib,  are  made  free  use  of :  the 
object  is  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  student  and  the  oftieial  a 
Hanuid  of  tiie  existing  practice,  and  the  approved  principles. 
No  finality  is  pretended.  It  is  quite  possible,  that  much  of  this 
ptBcticc  may  hereafter  be  modified,  liany  of  these  principles 
are  already  the  object  of  attack. 

In  i860  the  Author  consolidated  into  Cireuhini  the  srattore<l 
rules  on  several  branches  of  the  nubject.  All  that  is  now  aimed 
at,  is  a  farther  consolidation  of  these  Circulars  into  one  compre* 
hensiTe  treatise,  arranged  according  to  the  natural  order  of  subjects, 
intermixed  wiUi  extra(  ts  from  the  Directions,  and  other  official 
paper*',  and  comments,  the  results  of  his  own  f)ffieinl  experienee. 

This  Manual  relates  exclusively  to  land,  its  tenures,  and  its 
respousiibilities.  Everything  connected  with  the  ircasury  will  be 
found  in  a  separate  ManuaL   A  separate  Manual  has  still  to  bo 
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prepared  for  assessed  taxes,  stamps,  excise  on  lir|ur)rs  and  drugs 
and  cQBtoms.  Tlie  Pendon  roles,  the  rules  far  supplies  to  troops 
on  the  march,  the  management  of  Local  Punda,  must  he  looked 

for  elsewhere.  The  minute  detaiLi  of  the  CoUeotoz'a  Kocord  Koom, 
the  Collectors  Vcmficular  Offiro,  of  the  mnriaj^emcnt  of  village 
Accountants,  of  tliu  management  of  land  under  Hoquo«!trntion  or 
direct  management,  of  the  law  of  Bistruiut,  ot  the  a<lju<lit  alion 
of  Summary  suits,  of  the  duties  of  the  Suh-CoUector,  will  be 
found  in  separate  Uanuals  prepared  hy  the  Author  in  English  or 
Yemacular.  These  suhjeets  will  therefore  he  only  noticed  briefly 
in  this  Mnnnnl.  Thus  it  happen?;,  tliat  many  subjects  alluded 
to  in  the  Directions  to  Keveuuo  Oihcers,  2i^.W.P.,  are  found 
wanting  here. 

There  are  no  appendices  to  this  "Work,  and  no  tabulated  forms 
have  hoen  admitted  into  its  pages :  the  hook  of  forms  is  a  separate 

compilation  of  the  Kerenue  Department,  the  numbers  of  which 
arc  quoted  in  the  margin,  and,  if  tlu'  matter  hitherto  entered 
in  an  appendix  is  worth  retaining,  it  has  boon  consolidated  into 
the  Text. 

The  licvenue-Ofiiccrs  are  at  the  time  of  writing  these  lines 
Tested  with  CItU  Court  powers  in  the  class  of  cases,  which  relate 
to  land,  or  the  products  of  land:  whether  this  anomalous  juris- 
diction is  to  be  continued,  may  well  be  doubtetl ;  at  any  rate,  all 
allusion  to  such  powers  will  bo  restricted  to  an  additional  Chapter, 
No.  XI,,  and  is  disconneetcMi  from  this  Work,  which  is  couhned 
to  the  strict  duties  of  a  Collector. 

On  the  other  hand  the  position  of  the  assignee  of  Land-BeTenue, 
a  class  which  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the  Panjah,  as 
absorbing  one-sixth  of  tlie  whole  llevenue  of  the  Province ;  of 
the  landowner  in  all  liis  ])liases,  devolop(Ml  into  full  dominion, 
or  compressed  into  a  mix  ruble  quit-rent;  of  the  temmt  in  all  his 
customary  or  legal  vaiieties,  and  of  the  village  office-bearers,  is 
discussed  at  length  in  the  hopes,  that  hy  a  new  generation, 
unhlinded  hy  prejudices,  and  undeceived  by  mere  names,  large 
and  sound  views  may  be  entertained  on  these  important  and 
hitherto  imperfeetly  understood  siihjectf. 

We  have  dellected  more  tlian  we  imagine  from  the  system  set 
forth  in  the  Thomason-treuti&e :  that  treutibe  published  in  1 849, 
and  encumbered  by  appendices,  has  been  modified  hy  Circulars 
of  the  Suddur  Board  of  Bevenue,  N.W.P.,  and  is  not  strictly 
correct  for  those  Provinces.  The  student  after  reading  any 
portion,  has  to  ho  reminded,  that  much  of  the  rules  <^ ont  iined  in 
it  has  no  eonne(  tion  with  the  Panjah,  and  that  muck  of  the 
uan-ative  relates  to  a  forgotten  state  of  things. 

The  Author  is  one  of  the  few,  who  have  had  the  advantage 
of  acquiring  practical  experience  of  both  developments  of  the 
Beyenue  system,  and  of  having  sat  at  tiie  feet  of  James  ThomAaon 
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and  John  Lawrence.  The  subjects,  which  pervade  the  Thomason- 
treatiM  are: 

I.  The  evils  of  the  Sale  Law. 
II.  The  mischief  caused  by  the  Civil  CourtSi 

III.  The  status  of  the  fupi'rior  laud-owneiB. 

IV.  The  over-assessmeut  and  balances. 

v.  The  miseries  arising  from  former  nuBgoveniment. 

EveiTthiiig  in  this  treatise  indicates  the  dedre  of  a  great  man  to 

cronfo  n  sTPtem,  to  briunr  onler  out  of  coniiisioii  in  spite  of  deter- 
niiiifd  ojiposition,  and  in  i'licv.  of  obstacles. 

Tsuue  of  these  evils  exist  in  the  Punjab.  AVo  have  made  a 
temperate  nse  of  the  Regulations,  inTaluablc  guides^  and  the  results 
of  approTed  experience.  We  have  never  allowed  the  Sale-law  to 
plant  its  baneful  foot;  we  have  kept  at  bay  the  Civil  Courts.  We 
have  no  superior  land-owners  of  the  kLnd.  which  exist  in  the  Xorth- 
"Westem  Provinces :  light  assessments  have  caused  no  processes  and 
left  no  balances.  The  transler  of  land  has  been  so  lar  discouraged, 
that  the  status  quo  ante  has  been  preserved,  until  the  landowner 
has  learnt  the  Talne  ol  his  property. 

A  careful  consideration  has  led  to  an  anan  cement  of  subjects 
into  chapters  and  sections.  The  Panjiib  Otficial  knows  only  of 
Itevenue-processes  by  vapnie  report.  Hy  a  waive  of  his  hand 
annual  Millions  are  levied  iiom  a  eont(  nted  and  willing  people,  who 
have  never  been  evicted  from  their  boldings,  have  never  seen  their 
chattels  sold,  or  heard  the  tap  of  the  Collector's  hammer.  Errors 
there  have  been  of  another  kind,  fortunately  of  a  negative  kind, 
which  may  be  corrected  if  taken  in  time,  viz.,  undue  restraint  on 
voluntari'  tmnsfers  of  property,  uncei'tainty  of  tenure,  an  exagge- 
rate<l  tenaiit-riizht,  ignorance  and  inexperience  on  the  part  o£  thOBOi 
who  settled,  and  those  wiio  managed. 

Ko  Temamilar  tenns,  howoTer  common,  are  nsed  in  this  treatise. 
It  is  found  that  great  mistakes  aritse  from  a  lax  phraseology,  and 
the  random  use  of  generic  vernacular  names.  In  the  table  of 
detiiiitions  will  be  found  tbeyemacular  rendering  of  every  technical 
tcnn. 

Lahore^  1866. 
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Sir,  an  important  paper  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India  on  the  4th  of  August, 
which  deserves  mention  in  your  (  olumns.  It  is  called  "  Deppatrh 
from  the  Government  of  India  dated  25th  June,  1887,  relatiiij?  to 
the  system  of  licences  for  the  Diotillation  and  Sale  of  Spirituous 
liqnon  in  lorce  in  the  yaiious  Provinces  of  India."  It  is  signed 
by  the  Yioeioy,  Loxd  Dnfferin,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  F.  S. 
Roberts,  and  five  other  members  of  the  Supreme  Council,  a  soldier, 
a  barrister,  and  tlirt  0  members  of  tho  Covenantod  Civil  Services  of 
the  different  Presidencies.  Its  inclosures  consist  of  reports  from 
the  eight  Provinces,  into  which  British  India  is  divided. 

This  despatch  is  the  deliberate  and  weighty  reply  of  the  re* 
sponsible  amninistrators  of  the  Empire  of  India  to  tibe  hasty  and 
libellons  statements  of  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Farrar,  Mr. 
Samuel  Smith,  M.P.,  and  j^Fr.  Caine,  ^f.P.,  mado  nf  a  meeting  in 
Princes'  Hall  of  the  Church  of  Eiip;land  Teinpcrunce  Society. 
The  object  of  the  meeting,  as  understood  by  many,  who  were  invited 
to  attend,  was  to  devise  measures  to  protect  the  Negroes  of  West 
Africa  from  the  intoxicating  liquors  of  Europe.  The  three  speakers 
above  mentioned  turned  their  eloquence  against  the  reeponslble 
Government  of  British  India. 

Archdeacon  Farrar  laid  down  the  nalcod  propositions  that  (i) 
the  British  found  India  sober  j  (zj  and  iuid  made  it  drunk  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  Berenue. 

The  despatch  now  presented  to  Parliament  is  a  reply  to  that 
statement,  which  was  a  grievous  charge  against  a  long  row  of 
illustrious  Statesmen,  who  had  fillod  the  offices  of  Secretaries  of 
State  for  India,  Viceroys,  Governors,  Lieutennnt-Goveruors,  and 
Chief  Commissioners,  and  a  large  army  of  Civil  functionaries,  who 
had  devoted  their  lives  to  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  India  long  after  their  official  connections  had  ceased,  and 
to  whom  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  India  is  very  dear.  Those, 
who  know  India  are  aware,  that  the  countrv  abounds  with  the 
materials  for  making  intoucating  Uquors  and  drugs,  sugar,  barley, 
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rice,  hemp,  poppy,  the  leaf  of  the  Bassia  Latifolia,  the  Palm  tree, 
etc.,  that  the  manufacture  is  most  simple,  and  previous  to  British 
rale  was  quite  uncontrolled  by  tbe  State ;  and  it  is  proved  beyond 
doubt,  that  it  is  precisely  those  tribes  iuid  ll;u  t  s,  which  hare  been 
the  least  accessible  to  the  influence  of  British  role,  which  are  most 
addicte<l  to  intoxifating;  drinks  and  dni;zs. 

It  is  true,  tliat  the  Religious  books  of  the  Hindu  and  Mahometan 
denounce  the  use  of  such  drinks  and  drugs,  and  honour  be  to  the 
wise  sages  of  past  time  who  wrote  those  books;  yet  it  is  notorious 
how  different  the  practice  of  Professors  of  non-Christian  Religions 
is  to  the  precepts,  wliich  are  written  in  a  totally  unknown  Lan- 
guage to  the  general  community  and  not  allowed  to  be  translated. 
In  the  Christian  books  drunkenness  is  forbidden,  and  yet  in 
Christian  England  it  is  practised  to  a  great  extent. 

A  perusal  of  the  literature  both  of  the  Hindu  and  Mahometan 
will  convince  anyone  of  the  existence  of  the  habit  among  the  people. 
AVhen  the  Panjab  was  conquered  in  1846,  the  earliest  iiritish 
oftii  (  rs!  in  the  cities  of  Lahor  and  Amritsar  found  decocti<>n>  of 
Opium  and  intoxicating  drinks  freely  sold  in  the  sliops,  and  the 
Court  of  the  »Sikh  rulers  was  notorious  for  the  habit  of  intemper- 
ance, and  80  was  the  Sikh  army. 

The  average  consumption  in  India  is  only  one  bottle»  or  one 
1}ottle  and  a  half,  of  spirits  a  year  for  each  adult  male,  and  in  some 
Provinces  less  than  that;  it  is  dear  that  the  terms  "  drunkenness," 
**  drinking  classes,"  and  *' spreiwl  of  drinkinpr,"  hear  a  meaning 
wliolly  ditferent  in  Imlia  and  England.  Could  we  but  reduce  the 
cousutuption  of  London  to  that  stimdaid,  how  glad  would  be  the 
hearts  of  the  Temjiorance-Societies ! 

But  upon  what  principles  does  the  Government  of  India  act? 
Iict  us  see  what  the  Government  of  Madras  says : 

**  The  sale  of  intoxicating:  lif|uorH  is  just  a*!  much  a  trade  n^j  that 
**  of  any  other  kind  of  eoinmodity,  but  there  is  thi^  irreat  ditlVn m  e, 
*•  that  while  the  sale  of  a  necessary  of  life,  like  bread,  need  not  bo 

interfered  with  or  regulated  in  any  way,  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
"  liquors,  if  left  to  the  unfettered  operation  of  free  trade,  involves 
*'  an  enormous  amount  of  drunkenness  and  crime,  and  therefore 
*'  calls  for  regulation  at  the  hands  of  any  Government  with  any 
'*  pretenf  »•  to  civilization.  The  policy  that  the  Government  has 
"  announced  of  endeavouring  to  realize  the  maximum  lleveuuo 

from  a  minimum  consumption,  though  perhaps  involving,  in  its 

strict  interpretation,  a  verbal  contradiction  in  terms,  yet  expresses 
"  with  suflBlcient  force  and  clearness  what  we  consider  the  right 
*'  course  to  pursue.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  while  all 
*'  taxation  becomes  Revenue  as  soon  a?;  it  reaches  the  public  ex- 
**  cheijuer,  yet  it  should  always  lie  borne  in  mind  in  euunection 

with  the  taxation  derived  from  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors, 

that  it  is  imposed  primarily  in  order  to  restrain  the  cansumpdoa 
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"  of  such  liquors,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  money  out  ol 

*'  their  sale,  and  tliatthe  fact  of  the  Kcvenue  so  deriv(  <l  being  largo 

is  merely  an  incident  arising  from  two  causes:  (i)  The  dotcrmi- 
**  nation  of  the  Govrmmcnt  to  do  all  that  lies  in  it?  power  to 
"  repre«<'  a  baneful  trade  in  what  is  not  n  noc<'>';ary  of  life;  (2)  The 
**  geuLiul  prosperity  oi  the  peopli  ,     hii  li  ciiable.s  them  to  spend 

on  the  indnlgence  of  a  yicious  pro])en8ity  money,  which  might 
*'  be  better  expended  or  invested.  It  follows  that  every  right- 
"  feeling  Government  will  do  all  it  can  to  increase  the  taxation  up 
"  to  that  point,  when  the  people,  rathor  than  pay  for  the  hicrh 
**  pricf  liquor,  whi(  li  alone  can  be  had  iu  licensed  shops,  will  take 
"  to  illicit  smuggling  uud  distillation." 

Such,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  have  ever  been  the  principles  of 
the  Qoyemment  of  India.  Such  tiiey  wore,  when  I  learned  my 
le>son  under  Lord  Lawrence  40  years  ago :  and  as  I  held  the 
hii:li(*t  Revenue-posts  both  in  the  Panjab  and  North -"West  Pro- 
viiices,  I  can  speak  of  these  two  great  T'rovinces,  and  1  remark 
that  !Sir  Eichard  Temple,  whose  knowle»ige  u£  India  is  wider  than 
that  of  any  otiier  living  man,  last  week  in  the  House  of  Commons 
gave  the  most  emphatic  denial  to  the  assertion,  tluit  the  authorities, 
in  order  to  stimulate  the  exciae-fievenue,  were  driving  the  people 
into  intemperance. 

As  n  Magistrate  of  Middlesex  and  of  the  Liberty  of  AVestminster, 
I  am  aware  that  there  are  many  mure  public-houses  iu  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Abbey  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament  than  there 
should  be,  but  I  do  not  retort,  that  this  is  caused  by  the  desire  of 
the  Dean  and  Canons  to  increase  their  rents  and  of  Parliament  to 
enhance  its  Ke venue. 

Editw  of  **  Th0  TimM,"  1887. 


XV. 

NATIVE  SEBVANT& 

It  imi-t  be  admittrd  that  it  is  the  duty  of  laymen,  both  negatively 
and  po-iitivcjly,  to  a*lvance  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  this  coimtrv. 
The  Subject  was  discussed  iu  the  late  Coult  itiite,  tuitl  a  layman  oi 
undoubted  pu  t}  ,  with  an  experience  of  thirty-five  years  in  this 
country,  laid  it  down  broadly,  that  the  and  most  effective  mode 
was,  by  rn(  h  man  instructiug  his  own  Native  servants  in  Gospel- 
truths.   It  was  shown,  that  the  number  of  these  servants  exceeds 
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fifty  thousand,  that  they  are  very  much  under  our  influence,  very 
docile,  and  that  the  experiment  has  hoen  tried  and  succeeded. 

Let  us  examine  flus  suhject  with  care,  let  iu  dismiss  all 
romance  and  sentiment.  There  are  some  really  pious  men,  who 
are  so  thoroughly  unpractical,  and  so  Tisionary,  that  they  retard 
rather  than  advance  the  cause  which  they  advocate.  Now  this 
subject  must  he  approaehed  on  the  practical  side.  Is  tho  nirasure 
feasible?  In  what  way?  On  the  one  side,  we  know  that  ut  Agra, 
the  residents  used  to  entertain  a  Gatechist,  who  went  from  house 
to  house  to  talk  and  read  to  tho  Native  servants.  This,  however, 
is  not  considered  sufficient;  the  Master  of  the  house  itself,  or  the 
Mistre*'?;,  must  nr)t  d('lej:;ate  the  duty  to  others;  ho  mwA.  bring  his 
own  personal  influence  to  create  a  more  kindly  fet  liii^  between 
master  and  servant.  Wo  have  no  doubt,  that  in  every  Mis-sionary 
family  such  is  the  pfactice,  and  that  there  is  a  domestic  altar,  at 
which  all  are  invited  to  attend.  We  have  always  wondered  that 
Missionaries  allowed  themselves  to  entertain  Mahometan  and 
Heathen  servants ;  still,  if  they  fire  compi  lled  to  ilo  f;o,  we  make 
no  doubt  tliat  all  real  Missionaries  do  take  au  interest  in  the 
conversion  of  those,  with  whom  they  are  in  constant  familiar 
intercourse.  We  are  informed  also,  that  some  pious  laymen  have 
tried  the  scheme,  have  assembled  their  servants  on  Sundays,  or  on 
week  days,  have  read  to  them,  and  prayed  with  them  with  profit. 
This  is  what  is  recommended  for  general  adoption  ;  this  is  the 
measure,  the  penoral  feasibility  of  which  we  wish  to  examine. 

There  are  few  Christian  servants  in  the  Panjab ;  and  we  grieve 
to  say  those  few  are  in  evil  repute.  Ladies  have  tried  to  keep 
Christian  lemale  servants,  and  have  fiuled;  the  mass  of  our  servants 
are  Hindu,  Mahometan,  or  outcasts.  Say  what  we  Uke,  they  are 
very  good  servants.  So  very  few  of  those  that  keep  house  in  India, 
have  ever  kept  house  in  England,  that  they  imn^nc  that  the 
dome??tic  difficulties,  of  which  they  with  justice  complain,  nre 
peculiar  to  India.  Now,  of  our  Indian  servants  none  live  under 
the  same  roof  with  us;  some  go  home  at  night  to  their  proper 
dwelling-plaoes  in  the  Baxaar;  others  lodge  in  the  compound; 
'a  portion  of  the  servants  are  male,  the  rmnainder  female ;  some  are 
entirely  out-of-door  servnntf,  and  never  enter  the  house.  At  no 
one  uionient  of  the  day  enn  it  ])e  predicted,  that  all  tlu'  servants  are 
in  tho  compound :  the  .subdivision  of  duties  is  very  miuule,  and 
each  man  is  present,  when  his  peculiar  duties  call  him,  but  at  any 
other  time  he  is  prehably  engaged  in  the  daily  solemn  sacrifice  <d 
his  own  dinner,  or  ho  has  just  stepped  out  to  the  jungle,  or  strolled 
off  to  the  Bazaar  to  buy  something.  If  anyone  duuhts  this,  let 
him  have  a  roll-call  suddenly,  even  for  the  pleasing  duty  of  dis- 
tribntint;  pay,  and  he  wdll  find  many  ahseiit. 

The  time  of  the  European  is  also  told  out  pretty  closely.  No  one 
la  India  eon  live  a  veiy  irregular  life.  There  is  the  moning  and 
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evening  walk  or  ride;  the  two  or  three  meals:  the  absence  at 
office^  generally  absorbing  six  honrs  witii  all  honest  men,  as,  for 

the  sake  of  argument,  we  will  assume  our  readers  to  be.  If  a  half 
hour  is  lost  in  the  monung,  the  wholo  iLiy  is  put  oat  :  if  there  are 
children  in  the  bouse,  wliat  with  tlicir  slt^eping.  eating,  walking, 
and  crying,  it  is  of  paramount  importance  to  keep  to  regular  hours. 
Kow  at  what  hour  of  the  twenty-four  can  the  pious  layman 
assemble  his  servants  for  a  quiet  half-honr  of  reading  and  talking? 
At  what  hour  of  the  morning  can  he  be  sure  of  that  slippery  fish, 
the  Dho])ey,  of  the  Khaiisamah,  who  is  so  fond  of  niif;  to  the 
Uazaar,  of  tho  ]^(  aror,  who  is  busy  getting  the  lamps  trimmed  Ix'foro 
he  goes  otf  to  his  diuuer,  the  female  servanti*,  who  are  busy  iu  my 
lady's  chamber,  the  grooms,  who  are  rubbing  down  the  horses,  the 
Chuprassies,  who  are  pr(  paring  for  six  hours  due  attendance  at 
Cutchery  ?  If  this  matter  is  put  off  !  <  f  ho  afternoon,  it  is  put  off 
for  evor;  if  done  only  on  Sunday,  the  effect  must  he  very  slight. 
For  the  sake  of  argument  we  have  supposed,  tliat  the  s(  r\  ants  like 
to  attend,  but  a  great  many  will  not  like  to  do  so :  ])erhaps  tjome 
will  object  to  the  females  coming,  others  will  take  exception  to 
the  outcasts,  or  the  Murghyw&ia.  Some  will  resign  outright,  or  be 
twitted  by  their  neighbours  as  Christians.  liOoking  at  the  matter 
from  a  practical  point  of  -view,  but  with  the  most  friendly  Bjjirit, 
we  confess,  that  wo  do  not  see  our  way,  and  we  call  on  those,  who 
advn(  ated  tin;  mcnsure  so  emphaticjilly  in  conforoncc,  m  being 
more  important  Liiun  cither  funds,  advice,  writing,  or  example,  to 
show  us  the  way.  We  should  be  sorry  to  hear  of  the  disrui^tions 
of  a  well-ordered  household  by  the  introduction  of  the  Behgious 
complications  between  master  and  servant. 

On  the  other  hand  we  think,  that  the  kindly  feeling,  which  ought 
to  exist  between  master  and  servant,  may  be  brought  ahout  more 
directly.  Outrageous  cases  of  ill-usage,  such  as  lately  occurred  at 
Derah  Ishmail  Khan,  are  eonfess^ly  against  the  public  oonscimce ; 
we  have  no  slave-flogging  in  India ;  by  the  late  change  of  ^  the  law, 
the  m;ist(  r  has  no  power  to  throw  his  servant  into  prison;  the 
Criminal  Courts  are  closr  d  to  sm  li  hrearlies  of  contract ;  if  n  master 
ill-use  his  servant,  a  Justice  of  the  I'eac  (\  or  a  Magistrate,  is  armed 
with  power  to  punish  ;  but  such  cases  are  rare.  The  real  olience 
of  the  master  is  Jirst^  using  abusive  Language ;  second^  holding  back 
pay  for  many  months ;  thtrd,  withholding  Ceitificates  of  character 
deposited  on  entering  service.  We  undertake  to  say,  that  if  servants 
are  well  choson,  considerately  used,  regularly  paid,  and  reasonably 
indulged,  they  will  cling  to  their  masters  to  a  wonderful  extent. 
But  it  is  cruel  sometimes  the  way,  in  which  many  months  of  wages 
are  withheld :  servants  are  taken  up  to  the  expensive  and  incle- 
ment hill  atations,  and  their  wages  are  not  nused,  nor  is  warm 
clothing  supplied.  All  considerate  masti>rs,  and  specially  those 
who  wish  to  act  as  Christiaas,  should  look  to  this.   To  abataia 
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from  threatening  and  abuse,  to  pay  regularly  and  eufficiently,  to  do 
n<ythiiig  unjust  or  inequitable,  would  be  meaanres  of  a  more 
practicable  nature  than  to  undertake  the  difllcalt  task  of  oonTenion 
and  instruction. 
Lakdr  ChronieU,  i86o. 

XTI. 

TRAVELS  OF  AMlN  OHAND. 

In  tbe  Autumn  of  f85o,  in  communication  with  and  with  the 
apprriva!  of  John  Lord  Ljiwrcnr (%  thvn  a  Member  of  the  Board  of 
the  I'uujab  Commission,  1  took  three  months  accumulated  rriviiegc 
Leave,  made  over  charge  of  my  District  of  A.mb£la,  and  yisited 
aeriatim  erery  one  of  the  GisJudus-Districts  of  tiie  newl^  annexed 
Frovmce  of  the  Panjab,  reporting  by  letter  the  expression  of  my 
opinion.  In  iSbi  I  was  doptitctl,  after  a  lapse  of  ten  yenrs,  to 
make  a  second  inspn  tion.  Jiryoml  tho  Indus'  X  visite<l  Diruh 
Ghaii  Khan,  and  I't  slmwar,  and  traversed  tlie  Kingdom  of  Jamu- 
Kaahmfr,  the  Sovereign  of  which  waa  my  personal  friend.  I  was 
accompanied  by  an  intelligent  Official,  whom  I  had  trained  since 
1 846  :  under  my  guidance  he  took  notes  of  all  that  he  saw,  in  the 
Hindustani  Lnnc:nn<;c  and  the  Arabic  Character.  "Wc  dropped 
dowu  the  Indus  into  the  Province  of  Sindh,  took  ship  at  Karachi, 
aiid  reached  liombay.  On  the  loth  January,  1851,  1  embarked 
for  England,  and  Am(n  Chand,  accompanied  by  my  Native  servants, 
worked  his  way  back  through  the  Central  ProTinoe  to  Agra  in 
Northern  India,  and  thence  Northwards  to  his  home  at  Bijwam 
in  the  Hoshyarpur  District  of  the  Panjab.  By  the  time  that  I 
returned  to  India,  after  a  tour  in  Turkey  and  Palestine,  ho  had 
comjjiled  his  narrative  of  tlie  whole  expedition,  which  he  had 
accomplished,  telling  the  story  in  his  own  way.  1  had  it  printed 
with  a  Yeraacnlar  Map  at  Dehli  in  1853,  and  wrote  the  accom- 
panying Preface : 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  that  our  Schools  teach  Geography 
'*  and  Hi-^tory  on  wrnnpr  principles.  Little  Indian  hoy*»  count  on 
**  their  tingers  the  names  <»{'  the  principal  towns  in  Laiu  asliire,  ami 
"  enumerate  the  Roman  Emperor^*,  who  are  entirely  ignorant  of 
"  the  Panjab,  or  Bombay  Frovinces :  they  know  all  about  Marathon, 
or  Marston  Moor,  and  nothing  about  Plassy,  and  P&nipat.  This 
"  is  clearly  wrong:  they  should  be  taught  the  Geography  and 
•*  Histr>rv  of  their  own  country:  they  phould  fr.nn  tlu^ir  Ideas  of 
**  Cities  from  J>ehH,  and  Hanriras,  (if  mountains  fioui  the  Vindya, 
•*  and  Himalaya,  and  of  Jiivei*«  from  the  Ganges  and  Jamna. 

And  what  country  can  boast  of  cities  so  ancient,  and  so  ro^al ; 
"  iodh  conquering  Haven,  such  magnifioent  monntain-cJiams? 
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**  With  a  yiew  of  luastiiig  tbe  attalnmcfiit  of  this  knowled^,  and 

**  supplying  a  class-book,  this  Work  is  published :  it  is  the  Journal 
*'  of  a  Native  of  the  Pniijab,  who  early  in  life  resigned  high. 
*'  employment  to  i^ratify  his  desiro  to  travel.  Beinf?  unencumbered 
*'  by  busint'ss  and  in  i-asy  cin  umstanoes  (for  hv  travelled  with  me 
**  to  Bombay,  and  at  my  charges  on  his  ixiad  home),  he  introduced 
«<  bimBelf  everywhere}  and  was  able  to  coUeot  nrach  interostmg 
mfbrmation. 

"  The  first  part  contains  a  tour  through  the  Panjab,  Sindh,  the 
**  Bombay  Province,  C  entral  India,  and  part  of  the  North- West 
**  Provinces,    'Plic  second  part  'will  contain  the  tour  through  the 
**  Bangal  Provini  e,  and  the  remainder  of  the  North- West  Provinces." 
Brnduy  1854. 

la  1859  I  paUiahed  a  Second  Edition,  inth  the  accompanying 
P^re&ee: 

In  1 854  I  pnblidied  at  Delhi  the  First  Volume  of  these  travels  : 
**  the  edition  was  purchased  by  the  Edncatiomd  Department  of  the 
**  North- West  Provinces.  I  now  send  forth  a  Second  Edition, 
**  accompanied  by  the  Second  Volume,  which  completes  the  Work. 

^*  It  was  layourably  noticed  by  the  Committee  on  Yemaoular 
**  Publioations  at  Agra :  it  has  the  merit  of  being  entirely  original : 
"  the  tour  was  actually  made  by  the  Author  in  the  years  1850, 
*'  1 85 1,  1852,  and  at  my  charpres.  The  style  of  composition  is 
*'  that  of  a  well-educated  man,  who  makes  no  pretence^  to  bo  a 
**  Scholar,  according  to  the  narrow  views  of  the  Hindu,  or  Kaho* 

metan  Schools,  but  who  is  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  apt  of 

the  Fan  jab  Natiye  offldals. 

"  The  copyright  of  the  work  is  gnintcd  to  the  flroprietor  of  the 
"  Koh-i-Nur  Press,  Lah6r,  for  the  full  term." 

Amrittar,  Sept,  2859. 

xvn. 

OBITUAKY  NOTICES. 

Sib  Gbobob  Campbell,  K.C.B.I.,  D.C.L. 

This  is  the  last  duty  I  could  have  wished  to  discharge,  Tiz.  to 
record  the  death  of  my  dear  life-lont)^  friend,  Sir  €leorge  Campbell, 
^[.P,  for  Kirkcaldy  Bur-^lis,  N.JJ.  He  was  a  mombor  of  thi>?  Society 
since  1875,  but  never  took  an  active  part  in  its  meeting's.  thoup:h 
on  many  subjects  connected  with  Asia  generally,  and  with  India 
specially,  he  was  a  competent  authority.  Bom  a  Scotchman  in 
1814,  he  received  his  early  education  at  St.  Andrew*s  and  in 
Edinburgh.  On  n  * civin^  a  nomination  to  the  Bangui  Presidency 
of  the  Indian  (Jivil  Service  he  passed  two  years  at  Haileybury 
College,  where  he  was  distinguiahcd  for  his  mathematical  and  legal 
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attaimnentfl  nther  tban  for  Oriental  aeholAZBhip.  In  faet,  lie  never 
claimed  to  Im  a  Scbolar  in  the  broad  flense  of  tbat  word,  but  be 

was  an  able  adminiFtrator  of  Asiatic  Provinces,  and  a  close  observer 
of  Asiatic  habits  and  customs.  He  filltMl  successively  the  posts  of 
Jii<li(  ial  Commissioner  of  tlio  Provinco  of  Oudh,  Member  of  t)ie 
Higli  Court  of  Judicature  of  Calcutta,  and  Lieut. -Governor  of 
the  Province  of  Bongal.  Throughout  his  whole  career  he  evidenced 
talents  of  the  highest  order,  and  an  nnrivalled  grasp  of  difficult 
administrative  ])r()blem8.  As  far  back  as  1852  he  published  his 
two  volumes  "  Modern  India,"  and  "  India  as  it  sbouM  be,"  which 
left  their  mark  on  the  admin i^^t ration  of  the  next  twenty  y(  :irs. 

On  his  return  to  Enj^laud  in  1875  he  received  the  liuiiour  of 
Knight  ComuiiUider  of  the  iStur  of  ludiii,  and  of  D.C.L.  fioui  the 
Univenity  of  Oxford.  He  was  retumed  in  the  same  year  to 
Parliament  as  member  for  the  Kirkcaldy  Boighs,  and  occupied  that 
seat  to  the  day  of  his  death  with  every  prospect  of  re-election,  and 
he  was  iTideiatigable  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

He  visited  the  United  States,  and  published  a  volume  "  W  hite 
and  Black  in  the  T7.8."  He  visited  the  Dannbian  Provinces  and 
publisbed  a  volume  "Handy  Book  of  the  Eastern  Question."  He 
visited  Egypt  repeatedly,  and  he  also  pablishe<l  a  book,  the 
**  British  Empire,"  with  special  reference  to  India  and  the  Colonies. 
All  his  writin<;s  evidence  careful  inquiry  and  a  far-seeiuLi  intelli^^en(  e. 

He  was  a  Liberal  in  politics,  and  followed  Mr.  Gludhtoue,  but 
Ida  views  with  regard  to  Irdand  were  formed  from  a  careful  local 
investigation  on  &e  8pot»  and  were  placed  before  the  public  in  his 
Tolume  on  "  Ireland  "  several  years  before  Mr.  Gladstone  developed 
any  portion  of  liis  Irisli  Policy. 

In  India  as  in  Ireland  he  was  a  champion  of  the  interests  of  the 
heredit^iry  occupying  tenant  of  the  soil  as  against  the  alien  absentee 
landlord. 

A  student  of  anthropology  he  made  one  lasting  contribution  to 

the  Science.  In  consideriii<!:  the  ethnical  rehitions  of  the  Non« 
Arian  Kace  of  Southern  India,  he  came  to  the  conviction,  no  doubt 
indicat<fl  pre\'ionsly  by  earlier  Authors,  that  in  the  Vindya  Range 
there  existed  certain  Races,  who  wer*>  neither  .\rian  nor  D ra vidian : 
he  struck  out  the  name  oi  ivulaiiau  '  in  i8b6,  and  tiiat  term  is 
now  aooepted. 

He  was  esteemed  and  loved  by  all  who  knew  him.  A  friendship 
of  fifty  years  enables  the  writer  of  this  notice  to  testify  to  this  f:u  t. 
If  he  attaincil  every  post  and  honour  which  were  attainable,  it  is 
bocnuse  he  was  most  worthy  of  them;  and  the  opinion  is  (h  libe- 
rately  expressed  that  of  all  the  members  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
since  1840  up  to  the  date  of  the  change  of  system  in  1856  he  and 
8ir  Richard  Temple,  Bart,  occupy  the  bighmt  rank  for  adminis- 
tntive  ability  and  knowledge  of  India. 

Jvimid  0f  Mayd  AmtM  SoM^^  i8qx. 
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Gexebal  Sib  Lewis  Telly,  K.C.B.,  K.C.S.,  M  P. 

The  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  this  amiable  and  difltrngoisbed 
officer,  at  the  age  of  67,  fell  heavily  on  the  ears  of  his  numerous 
friends  and  ndmin'rs.  He  joined  thir*  Society  in  1858,  and  had 
served  on  the  Couiieil,  nnd  e()i:tril)uteil  ]);i{iers  to  this  Journal.  He 
went  out  to  liouihay  in  the  Native  infantry  in  1841,  hut  at  a  very- 
early  date  he  was  employed  in  the  Politicid  Depaitment  under  Sir 
James  Outram  and  General  John  Jacob,  and  he  accompanied  the 
former  in  the  Persian  expedition  in  1856.  In  1859  he  was  Secre- 
tary of  Legation  at  Teheran,  and  beenme  Oharcpf'  d' Affaires  on  the 
retirement  of  Sir  Henry  iiiiwliuson.  In  i8bi-z  he  acted  a«  Consul 
on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  j  in  i86z  he  hecame  Politiail  Resident 
in  the  Persian  Gulf ;  and  in  1872  be  accompanied  8ir  Bartle  Frere 
on  bis  mission  to  Zanzihar.  In  1873  he  was  Agent  to  the  Governor- 
General  in  Kajputana,  and  in  1874  he  was  Special  Conimissioner  at 
Baroda.  In  1876  ho  was  appointed  Plenipotentiary  for  the  frontier 
discnsvinn  of  Afghan  alfairs,  at  the  special  desire  nf  tlie  ^'i(•eroy, 
Lord  Lyttou,  and  soon  after  he  returned  to  England,  having  re- 
ceived repeatedly  the  thanks  of  the  GoTemment  of  India,  and  the 
Orders  attached  to  his  name.  His  publio  career  in  India  ,  and 
Persia  was  most  remarkable. 

But  there  was  n  literary  side  of  his  career  abo :  he  was  an 
admirahle  Persian  8eh<«lar,  and  he  eontributed  tn  the  Proceedings 
of  Scientific  Societies,  published  st  |)aratc  pampiilets,  was  a  constant 
^mter  in  periodicals  and  Newspapers,  and  under  bis  direction  was 
collected  and  published  the  Miracle  Play  of  Hasan  and  Hasain,  a 
set  of  thirfy-seven  dramatic  scenes,  concerning  which  The  Times, 
in  a  long  review  under  date  Aii^just  iq,  1870,  remarked,  that  it 
was  full  of  matter  of  the  higlujst  value  to  the  student  of  Com- 
parative Theology ;  in  fact,  it  was  a  work  uniq^uc  of  its  kind,  and 
which  no  one  could  have  put  forth,  who  had  iMt  the  peculiar  ex- 
periences and  knowledge  of  Sir  Lewis  Pelly. 

In  1885  he  stood  successfully  in  the  Conservative  interest  for 
the  Nortlit  rii  Division  of  Hackney,  and  sat  for  that  borough  up  to 
the  (late  of  lii?5  death.  He  knew  ( i  itain  subjects  well,  and  wisely 
contined  himself  to  those  subjects,  and  when  he  spoke,  bis  woixis 
bad  due  weight.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Imperial  British  East 
African  Company,  and  bis  last  utterance  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  in  connection  m  itli  the  affairs  of  East  Africa,  with  which  bis 
official  experience  had  nuide  him  familiar. 

He  was  extremely  courteous  in  his  manner,  and  a^jn cable  and 
instructive  in  his  conversation,  and  ho  was  one  of  the  best  typo 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  officials. 

Journal  0/  liot/al  Asiatic  Society ^  1892. 
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I. 

SUGGESTIONS  WITH  REGAUD  TO  THE  ANNEX- 

ATION  OF  F-GANDA. 


I.  ThELnimARX  Heuarks. 

JhcuMAsmt,  and  exaggerated  fear  of  maMaere,  are  represented  in 

tlio  rr(  ss.  X(j  one  appcara  to  have  fomralated  a  policy,  such  as 
a  Viceroy  of  India  would  be  compelled  to  do  under  similar  circum- 
stances. ]n  the  abeence  of  any  scheme  proposed  by  abler  iumds, 
1  submit  one. 

My  position  is  entirely  independent.  As  a  follower  of  the  Duke 
of  Iwronshire,  I  am  not  in  sympathy  on  one  great  subject  with 
the  present  Government,  but  this  is  a  subject  oitirely  ontnde  party 
politics.  At  the  late  Election  I  heard  most  ungenerous  charges 
against  Mr.  Oliidstnne.  "Who  bombarded  Al<  xuiidria  ?  Who 
deserted  (ionlon  r*  The  Conservatives,  who  are  now  bringing 
pressure  on  Lord  RoseberVy  in  the  event  of  di^iister  will  at  the 
next  Election  cry  out ;  Who  invaded  U-Ganda  ?  Who  deserted 
each  and  such  a  political  officer,  who  got  killed  at  his  post  ? 

I  am  totally  unconnected  with  the  Eastern  Equatorial  African 
Company:  I  know  Rome  of  tlio  Directors  to  In?  the  most  honour- 
nblf,  and  benevolent  of  men:  moreover,  iiU  that  they  have  done, 
has  been  well  dune,  except  the  despatch  of  Captain  Lugard  to 
V-Cianda :  were  their  hands  forced  in  this  policy  ? 

I  am  a  Protestant,  and  yet  it  grieves  me  to  find  not  a  single 
word  fqHjken  in  England,  except  by  Captain  Lugaid,  in  the  interest 
of  the  citizens  of  a  friendly  State,  and  entitled  to  our  protection. 

I  have  lieon  half  a  century  connected  with  Christian  Missions: 
I  know  jtrrtty  exartly  what  is  doing  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Iseitiier  M  i^^ionaries,  nor  i^Iissionmy  associations,  appear  to  advan- 
tage in  this  affair.  I  read  week  by  week  what  t£e  French  are 
doing :  they  are  perfectly  confident  of  the  protection  of  St.  Joseph, 
and  the  Blessed  Yirgin,  and  of  the  Interoession  in  Heaven  in  their 
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fayonr  ol  fheir  lieatified  onUcxagucs,  who  have  died  in  the  field,  and 
of  Pagan  children,  surreptitioaely  haptized  **  in  arttctdo  mortis." 

And  vet  with  such  supernatural  auxiliaries  they  apply  for  the  aid 
of  the  French  llepublic,  which  GuUio-like  expr  ls  Britlsli  Mission- 
aries from  the  Loyalty  Islaudj),  and  threatens  the  sanie  policy  in 
Tunisia  and  Algeria. 

«  Non  tali  anzilio." 

The  conduct  of  the  British  Missionary  Soricty  is  equally  am- 
biguous, and  facing  both  ways.  In  The  Times  of  Oct.  i  z,  the 
Secretary  writes,  that  the  Committee  liave  ciust  their  anxiety  on 
God,  and  await  the  issne  in  prayer :  this  is  as  it  should  be :  it 
is  what  the  Missionariefl  of  smaller  kingdoms^  which  have  no 
big  ships,  and  big  battalions,  are  obliged  to  do.  But  the  recog- 
nized Prcs-reprt'sontative  of  the  Committee,  The  Record,  in  its 
Supplement  dated  Oct.  14,  two  days  latf  r,  attempts  to  ronso  the 
Annexation-instincts  of  the  Nation :  petitions  arc  to  bu  forwarded 
to  both  Houses  with  bignatures  of  men,  women,  and  children,  who 
Bcaroely  know,  whether  XT-Oanda  is  in  Asia,  or  Africa,  and  do  not 
lealize,  that  the  policy  to  be  forced  upon  the  Government  means 
bloodshed,  outlay  of  tivasnre,  possible  discredit,  and  tlic  assumption 
of  vast  responsibilities  without  the  necessary  ^filitary  preparation : 
every  electoral  device  is  to  be  set  on  foot:  JSittiii^  Members  are  to 
be  approached,  and,  if  a  General  Election  comes  ou  at  Easter,  there 
will  be  another  distracting  side-issue.  Copies  of  this  war«cry  are 
forwarded  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Church  Minsionary  Society. 
The  Times  of  April  18,  in  its  leader  remarks,  that  the  Church 
Mi?!sionary  Society  is  '*  bestirring  itself  to  organize  and  give  voice 
to  the  opinion  of  those,  who  'proh^st  against  the  abuudoument  of 
the  work,' "  forgetful  of  the  letter  published  by  the  Secretary  in 
its  columns  of  the  12th,  that  they  were  wholly  given  up  to  Prayer. 

"  Flecteie  si  nequeo  Supeiosy  Aoheionta  moTebo." 

There  is  an  entire  forfretfulness  of  the  Ki^dits  of  African  Sove- 
reigns, and  African  People.  Last  century  the  Europeans  stole 
the  Africans  from  Afnea:  in  this  century  they  steal  Africa 
from  the  Africans.  The  Missionary  is  supposed  to  come  to 
eonvcrt  the  Soul.  An  intelligent  Mahometan  once  remarked, 
that,  whatever  the  white  man  proton<led,  the  ^fissionary  always 
had  under  his  cloak  a  ritle  on  one  side,  and  a  di'inijolm  of  Rum  on 
the  other,  for  as  sure  as  fate  the  Soldier  and  tiie  Liq^uor-deuler 
came  with  him :  I  have  often  on  platforms  denied  this,  and  tried 
to  point  out,  that  the  Missionary  had  different  objects  and  methods^ 
and  neither  asked  leave  of  his  Qoremment  to  go  to,  or  the  pro- 
tection o£  his  GoTemment  to  stay  in,  any  countiy.   If  U-Ganda  is 
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occnpied  in  1892,  nudxily  because  Britiali  HittionariGs  require 
protection  for  themselyes  and  their  oonveitB,  they  can  no  longer 
sav,  tluit  thej  lean  on  the  Hand  of  God,  and  mt  on  the  Arm  of 
the  flesh. 

II.  PHOPOSAUS. 

Ky  only  excuse  for  intruding  into  this  subjeot  is,  that  since  1 877 

it  has  occupied  my  thoufjhts,  as  Member  of  Council  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  ilomber  of  the  Committee  of  the  Anti- 
Slav*  ry  Society,  and  Chairman  of  the  African  Snb-Comniittce  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Church  Missioniiry  Society.  I  have  read 
every  book  on  the  subject  in  the  English,  French,  Gcnuan,  and 
Italian  Languages  from  the  first  expedition  of  Henry  Stanley  to 
^d  LiTing8tx)Be,  to  his  last  to  relieve  Emin  Pasha.  I  have 
carefully  studied  the  latest  ^laps^  of  the  Region.  I  have  Been  and 
conversed  with  nearly  ovory  Traveller,  and  nearly  every  English 
ilissionary,  who  has  found  his  wny  to  the  E([uatorial  Lake,  and 
back  again  to  England.  I  have  thought  over  this  subject,  and  am 
not  in  the  least  snrprised  at  the  turn  which  affiiixs  have  taken. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  my  Indian  experience  of  twenty-flTO 
years,  gained  under  Lord  Lawrence  in  atiiKxations,  rebellions, 
mutiiili  s.  iiiul  uncoasins:  military  expeditions,  I  am  n(»t  in  tlic  least 
surprised,  tliat,  it  a  ship  is  allowed  to  drift,  it  should  go  upon  the 
rocks,  and  so  it  must  be,  until  a  decided  intelligible  policy  is 
adopted  with  an  eye  not  only  to  this  year  and  the  next,  but  to  the 
consequences  of  our  policy  in  1892,  which  will  certainly  ensue  in 
1900  or  thereabouts.   Hy  recommendations  are  therefore : 

I»  Absolntc  abandonment  of  the  Kingdom  of  U-Oanrla  by  every 
employe,  ci\-il  or  military,  of  tlic  British  Govennnent.  or 
of  the  Eastern  Eijuatoiial  African  Company,  on  the  3  i  tst  of 
March,  1893. 

H.  "Withdrawal  with  them  of  all  the  Mahometan  Sndinese  soldiers 
of  Emin  Pasha,  and  all  other  Mahometans,  not  Natives  of 
IT-Ganda,  and  suLjectsof  KingMwangdi  who  can  be  induced 
to  accompany  tliem. 
m.  Kegotiations  by  private  individuals  in  England  with  Cardinal 
^vigerie  in  Tunis  to  bring  about  an  amicable  modus  Tivendi 
hetween  the  French  Roman  Catholio  Missionaries  and  the 
English  Protestant  Missionaries,  on  r'(|ual  and  honourable 
terms  to  both,  with  a  compact  of  mutual  assistance  against 
the  Pagans  and  Muhonictans  in  casi;  of  attack  luade  by  the 
latter  two  sections  of  the  population  on  the  two  former. 

IV.  The  establishment  of  a  British  Commissioner,  and  an  armed 
force,  in  a  properly  constructed  fort  at  or  near  8io  fiay  on 
the  East  aide  of  the  Equatorial  Lake,  within  the  English 
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sphere  of  influence,  outside  of  the  Kingdom  of  TJ-Ganda,  ill 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  eventually  the  terminus  of  the 
Mombasa  Kail  way  will  be  placed,  all  expenditure  to  be 
borne  l)y  the  Britisli  Ctoverument. 
Y.  The  guaruuteeiiig  of  the  dividend  uf  a  Railway  from  Mombasa 
to  Sio  Bay  by  the  BritiBh  Govemment  on  condition  that 
it  be  opened  for  use  in  (say)  fiTe  yean  from  date  of 
OTacuation  of  U  Ganda.  Let  na  consider  these  points 
separately  in  detail. 

I.  liefore  the  arrival  of  Captain  liUgard  the  Homon  Catholic  and 
Protestant  sections  were  masters  of  the  situation,  holding  all  the 
high  ofKces,  and  there  is  no  resson  why,  if  they  again  acted  in 
concert,  they  should  not  be  so  ap;fdn:  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Sudanese  soldiers  (Point  II.),  and  the  reconciliation  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  sections  (Point  111.)?  ftn^l  the  presence  of 
the  English  Commissioner  on  the  East  side  of  the  Lake  (Point  IV.), 
the  presence  of  the  Gennan  authorities  at  Bukoba  on  the  frontier 
of  the  German  sphere,  cannot  fsil  to  bring  home  to  Hwsnga  the 
necessity  of  deferring  to  European  wishes,  and  it  would  also  be  his 
own  iiitri'e^t  to  do  so.  At  nny  mto,  we  must  regard  the  matter 
from  Mil  linj)eri!il  point  of  viow,  and  not  forget  the  lessons  of 
Khaitum  aiid  Majuba  Jiiii,  and  we  ought  not  to  jeopardize  our 
Imperial  prestige,  because  European  Missionaries  baTc  planted 
Missions  in  a  foreign  and  dangerous  country,  and  because  a 
premature  advance  of  the  Agents  of  the  E^istem  Equatorial  African 
Company  has  taken  place  :  the  peiir  if^  not  yc  t  nj)e  :  tliis  wn^  often 
said  of  the  Panjab  in  North  India;  but  the  time  come,  when  it  was 
ripe,  and  fell  into  our  hands :  if  we  have  but  the  grace  to  wait  till 
the  Railway  is  in  working  onler  to  Sic  Bay,  we  shall  then  be  in 
striking  distance,  and  can  strike  at  our  leisure. 

Kor  need  we  be  a&aid,  that  this  delay  will  jeopardize  our  sphere 
of  influence.  Our  German  and  Italiim  frontagers  are  bound  by 
treaty,  and  have  their  hands  full  within  their  own  spheres,  which 
are  but  half  occupit;d  :  as  regards  the  Erench,  let  any  reasonable 
person  look  at  tlie  Map :  it  is  a  far  cij  from  the  U-Uanghi  Kiver, 
the  I^ch  frontier,  to  the  Kile  Basin:  it  took  Henry  Stanley 
years,  not  months,  to  get  from  the  Aruwfni  to  Albert  Nyanza:  we 
fihould  hear  from  the  West  coast  of  a  party  having  started,  and 
before  tliey  htid  traversed  the  intervening  Refrionf!,  we  should 
have  had  time  from  Sin  Lay  to  send  forces  n(  n)ss  tlu*  Lake  and 
re-occupy  V-Cianda.  The  assassination  of  ouj"  Consul  Geutral  at 
TJ-Ganda,  should  we  be  ill-advised  enough  to  remain  after  March  31 
in  ilcngo,  would  be  infinitely  worse  than  the  repulse  of  Majuba 
Hill,  and  Lord  Wolscley  would  find  it  infinitely  more  difficult  to 
cojulurt  nn  avenc^Tiir  force  from  Momh;'i>a  to  U-Ganda  than  from 
Cairo  to  hLhortum.    A  great  deal  of  unsupported  praise  is  lavished 
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on  the  wealth  and  commercial  prospects  of  TJ-Oanda  :  it  appears  to 
me  entirely  unfounded.  When  we  annexed  the  Punjab,  we  knew, 
that  it  had  a  populatiao  of  Seventeen  MilHons,  skilled  in  agri- 
culture  and  Commercei  and  in  a  high  state  of  dyilization:  the 
people  of  TJ-6anda  appear  to  be  naked  barbarians  with  no  elements 
of  Industry  and  Cunimerce:  the  Enterprise  vonld  not  pay  under 
the  present  couditious. 

II.  It  is  obvious,  that  to  leave  the  Sudanese  soldiers  of  Emin 
Pasha  behind  us  is  to  render  Mwanga's  position  intolerable :  they 
are  Egyptian  subjects,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  their  journey  home,  and  get  other  alien  Mftliftmatoti*  as  Isr  as 
possible  out  of  the  coimtry. 

III,  It  is  not  the  business  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  occupy 
Provinces  and  Kinjidoms,  because  Missiouaries,  vauuting  of  their 
not  trubting  in  the  Arm  of  the  I  lesh,  have  ventured  into  them :  I 
bare  had  fifty  years'  acquaintance  with  Missionaries,  and  Missionary 
Committees,  and  they  are  the  Tery  last  class  of  the  commumbr, 
whom  I  should  consult  on  matters  of  administration,  or  worldly 
policy:  certainly  in  all  our  b;itt1<>s,  {mnexations,  rebellions,  and 
mutinies,  we  never  did  so  in  iudiu:  they,  good  people,  would 
have  replied,  tliat  they  could  give  no  advice,  because  they  did  not 
understand  the  prohlem»  and  oould  take  no  part  in  what  must 
erentnate  in  sheading  blood ;  it  is  the  fashion  now  for  ^liasionary 
Committees  to  get  up  deputations,  urging  the  Foreign  Office  to  bring 
pressure  on  the  Emperor  of  Chinn,  or  the  Knipcror  of  Turkey,  to  do 
something  or  other,  aud  on  tlie  Indiii  Olfiee  to  alter  their  financial 
system  by  prohibiting  the  cultivation  of  the  Foppy,  and  on  this 
occasion  on  the  Foreign  Office  to  occupy  with  nuUtary  forces  an 
African  Kingdom.  All  this  is  very  fooliah,  particularly  because 
they  always  gtTe  outt  that  they  do  not  meddle  with  politics,  cast 
their  anxiety  upon  God,  and  nrc  content  with  what  God  sends 
them.  The  Missionaries  of  iSwitzerland  and  Sweden  are  oblic^ed  to 
be  J^o,  but  here  we  have  the  French  applying  to  their  Government, 
and  the  English  to  their  Government:  they  would  resent  any 
interference  of  the  State  with  their  projects,  howerer  wild,  and 
yet  directly  they  get  into  trouble,  up  goes  a  deputation,  trying  to 
bring  pressure  on  an  unwilling  or  hesitating  Government.  The 
state  of  affairs*  nt  TJ-Ganda  is  simply  disfjracef ul :  it  i*?  not  a 
lieligious  quarrel,  but  a  mere  fi^rht  of  French  and  Knjjlisli,  as  it 
used  to  be  in  public  {Schools  iilU  }  ears  u^^u,  when  the  memory  of 
tiie  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fresh  among  boys. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Missionaries  have  precisely  the  same  rights 
aa  the  Protestant,  and  are  entitled  to  the  same  protection,  and  baye 
a  rijrht  to  send  a  deputation.  The  Mi^s'^ionnrie^  of  foreic^n  Nations 
in  llritii»h  India,  Africa,  and  N.  America  are  on  pret  i^uly  the  same 
footing  as  the  British  Missionaries,  and  no  prciVrencc  ought  to  bo 
shown.   Unfortunately  the  French  Missionary,  whether  Boman 
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Catholic  or  Protestant,  will  diag  in  bis  Nationality :  Sir  BarUe 
Frere  told  me,  ^at  the  French  PrfnUnlUmi  Hismon  in  Basnto-iand 
was  the  cause  of  the  troulili  s  there,  and  the  French  Governnuiit 
decorated  the  Head  of  that  Protestant  Mission  with  the  Legion  of 
Honour  because  "  he  contributed  to  the  influence  of  France  within 
the  British  colony  of  South  Africa."  This  is  a  radical  error,  from 
wiiich  the  llonmu  Catholic  Missionaries  of  Great  liritain,  Uermauy, 
Italy,  and  bpain,  are  entirely  free. 

Still  I  thiiik  that  a  modiui  Tiyendi  might  be  arranged  before 
March  1895.  I  anticipated  some  such  trouble,  for  1  went  over 
to  Tunis  in  1881  at  my  own  chnrjrc  to  put  the  matter  before 
Canlinal  Lavigerie:  His  Eniinriu  t  hcaixi  my  story,  and  then  stated, 
that  he  entirely  agreed  with  me,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  consider- 
able distance  b^wixt  t&e  Stations  of  tiie  two  UieidoDB:  unfortunately 
ciicunifitanees  prerented  tiiis,  and  we  see  t^e  fatal  consequences: 
wiser  now  in  coittequoice  of  their  troiibles  the  two  parties  might 
be  induced  to  a^ee  te  a  territorial  partition  of  the  coiiTitry,  mutual 
forbearance,  and  a  united  action,  if  attacked  by  the  Mahometan  or 
Pagan  Sections  of  the  popuiati<m. 

And  the  British  and  French  Gorenunents  shonld  be  Informed  of 
this  compact,  and  insist  on  their  countrymen  keeping  to  their  con- 
ditions: incase  of  difference  there  would  always  be  an  rnii)ire  in 
the  per^^nn  of  the  British  Commissioner  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Lake  at  Sio  Bay. 

IV.  I  now  come  to  the  fourth  point.  The  position  of  U-Ganda 
is  a  dangerous  one,  open  to  attack  from  many  quarters:  the 
positicm  of  Sio  Bay  and  its  neighbourhood  is  safe:  the  popula- 
tion ismid  to  1)0  Negro,  not  Bantu  as  is  U-Ghmda :  at  least  the 
Yocabularies  collected  are  those  of  NepTo  Lan2;iiae:es  :  it  is  well 
inside  the  British  spliere,  but  still  upon  the  Eastern  shore  of  the 
Lake,  so  the  British  flag  will  still  be  in  evidence:  several 
Trarellers  have  found  their  way  to  it  from  Mombasa  in  safety, 
and  I  suggest  it  as  a  safe  provi$i9H«U  adyance-post,  until  the 
Bailway  is  completed  from  Mombdsa.  The  whole  poaitLcn  of 
nfFairs  will  tlirn  be  chanjz;ed:  Steamers  will  be  placed  upon  the 
Lake,  and,  if  it  is  desirable  to  establish  a  Consul-(ieneral  at  the 
(■ai)ital  of  U-Ganda,  and  penetrate  beyond  to  XJ-Nyoro,  Albert 
2iyanza,  and  Wadelai  in  Equatoria,  it  will  then  be  quite  possible. 
This  establishment  must  be  supported  by  the  British  GoT^rnment, 
and  will  no  doubt  be  costly,  but  anything  less  than  this  would  imply 
abandonment  of  the  Sphere  of  iiritisli  Inflncnre.  Sncli  a  policy 
would  not  be  a  weak  concession  to  an  unreasouinir  cry  of  persons, 
who  did  not  understand  the  problem,  or  care  to  look  forward  ten 
years,  and  consider  the  possible  consequence  of  an  insane  Jingo- 
ezpedition«  but  it  would  represent  the  calm  and  deliberate  opinion 
of  a  GoTcmment,  which  intended  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
administrators  of  British  India,  which,  having  established  a  Arm 
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basi^  071  the  Sea  at  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  proeeeded  stop  "by  step 
year  uittr  year  up  the  valley  of  the  Gauges  until  the  whole 
Peninsula  was  conquered  up  to  the  mountain  Bemge.  Oriental 
Kingdoms  are  founded  not  by  a  lash  bite  of  an  imripe  apple,  but 
by  a  slow  pickmg  off  the  leaves  of  an  artichoke,  as  tbey  get  ripe. 

V.  Granting  the  guarantee  to  the  Railway  from  Mombasa  to 
Sio  Bay  sectms  to  go  without  saying:  of  what  use  was  spending 
money  on  the  Sun'ey,  if,  when  the  project  was  declared  to  be 
featible,  it  was  not  carried  out?  We  have  assumed  certain  re- 
sponsibUities  under  the  Bmssels-Gonierenoe :  the  t%m$^  and  the  mQd$^ 
of  di8char<riiiu'  fliose  responsibilities  rest  with  us,  but  we  must  giro 
»'vi<1»  nre  of  aii  ^//f  ntion,  and  it  is  prosnmcd,  that  the  p^entlcmen, 
and  Societies,  who  are  now  so  outspoken  of  their  intention  by 
deputations,  and  the  Press,  to  force  ^jml  llosebory's  hand,  will  be 
ready  to  grant  the  money  required  to  cairy  out  the  modiiied  policy 
now  proposed. 

If  ex]u'ricnce  be  worth  anything,  it  must  not  be  like  the  stem- 
light  of  a  ship,  which  only  illuminates  the  space,  which  has  been 
traversed,  but  it  must  be  like  the  search-light  on  the  prow,  which 
peers  into  the  darkness  of  tlie  near  future.  The  i^uestion  befm-c  us 
is  :  shall  we  do  it,  or  shall  we  mt  do  it 't  If  we  do  it,  what  will  be 
our  situation  in  fire  or  ten  years  ?  if  we  do  no^  do  it  mw,  can  we 
tide  over  till  we  are  ready  to  strike  a  lasting  and  efficioit  blow  ? 
I  think  that  we  can.  It  is  unworthy  to  act  from  fear  of  the 
Russians  in  India,  or  of  the  French  in  Africa ;  it  is  unworthy  of  a 
great  country  to  hp  i^oadrd  by  irresponsiljle  Missionary  Associations 
into  a  policy,  which  is  not  for  the  advantage  of  the  Empire,  and 
which  means  ezpenditore  with  no  immediate  return.  We  want  the 
British  Power  to  be  maintained  with  honour,  and  without  un- 
necessary waste  of  treasure,  slaughter  of  poor  Africans  with  ^laxim- 
guns,  and  sacrifice  of  British  pre-^tlfrc :  it  i*?  well  to  have  a  Giant's 
strongth,  but  not  to  use  it  as  a  bully :  we  require  time  to  take  breath, 
and  prepare  for  a  peaceful  advance  later  on :  we  have  often  had  to 
do  it  in  the  childhood  of  our  Indian  Empire.  The  children  of  this 
world  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light.  In 
the  long  ran  a  Missionary  Association  gains  glory,  and  larger 
resources,  by  the  slaughter  of  its  converts,  and  the  destruction  of 
its  Mission- Stations.  If  wc  can  judixo  from  the  French  Missionary 
Report'*  the  French  Missiouan(>s  are  making  their  troubles  well- 
knuwu  Lu  France,  and  are  milking  that  cow  most  etfectually.  The 
Ptoteetant  Fress  parades  the  list  of  those,  who  have  fallen,  with  a 
kind  of  pride :  "  See  the  success  of  our  labours ! " 

Merges  profundo  pulchrior  erenit." 

But  to  a  Secular  Power  to  make  a  blunder  in  territorial  anncxa- 
tion,  and  capture  a  useless  white  Elephant,  is  worse  than  a  crime ; 
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to  be  in  ft  huRy  is  ft  tenible  mistake :  we  ought  not  to  hacfB  advanced, 
till  we  were  snie  d  onr  snppoitB,  and  we  ehall  be  bo,  if  we  hftve  the 
grace  to  wait  five  years.   The  Missionary  is  dftantless  in  ohsractec, 

nnri  quite  rendy  to  die,  but  he  is  rejrardless  of  consf-fjnonf  ps  to 
himself  or  others,  and  forgets,  that  the  death  of  a  white  man  in 
Central  Africa  means  something  more  than  the  loss  of  a  single 
valuable  life.  He  is  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration,  and  will 
have  his  reward,  hat  Earthly  Kingdoms  cannot  he  goremed  in  this 
way :  Earthly  Kniers  have  to  grapple  with  hard  facts,  and  admit 
tho  existence  of  iraprrliment?,  which  compel  pomptimpR  nhsolute, 
but  iu  this  ( ui^e,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  only  temporaiy,  withdrawal  from 
the  Kingdom  of  XJ-Ganda. 

London,  October  14,  1892* 


Ir  WB  DBCDB  net  10  sold  tbx  whoss  ot  thb  KDronoK  of 
U-Qajoa  Aft  ▲  BnmsE  Piiotinge,  tbms  wbat  f 

Read  Sir  G.  PortaVs  despatch  to  Lord  Hosehen/y  dated  Zanzfhdr, 
JV^or.  I,  iSg?,  received  at  the  Foreign  Office,  T)ec.  6,  i^oji 
and  presented  to  the  Home  of  Commom^  March,  1894^  aji<ir 
ik0  death  of  the  writer:  paget  29-39  of  tho  Bluo  Booh, 

April,  1894. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  false  glamonr  fthont  the  Talne  of  the 

Kingdom  of  U-ijunda  :  ( i)  it  is  on  the  Equator,  and  not  4,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  (2)  the  nearest  portions  are  700  miles 
from  the  nearest  seaport;  (3)  the  only  products  are  ivory  and 
colfee ;  (4)  there  are  positively  no  natural  modes  of  communication, 
either  hy  water  or  land :  a  ton  of  goods  cost  £300  in  porterage ; 
ft  letter  takes  four  months  to  get  to  Great  Britain;  (5)  the  only 
armed  Native  Troops  are  the  ^fahometan  Sudanese  sohllei>i  of 
Emin  Pa'^ha,  described  as  most  brutal;  (6)  tlie  rci^iiing  Sovereign 
is  a  cruel  debauchee,  with  no  gift  of  rule,  and  ajiyiarently  tlie  l.'ist 
male  of  his  race  ;  (7)  there  is  no  hope  of  the  cost  of  adminiistration 
being  defrayed  by  the  BeTenne  of  the  ooontry. 

If  you  glance  round  Africa,  ftnd  the  world,  you  will  nowhere 
find  a  more  undesirable  Region,  more  difficult  to  hold,  and  more 
profitless  when  held.  All  the  facts  stated  above  are  derived  from 
Sir  G.  Portal's  own  statement.  As  to  the  fear  of  any  other 
European  Power  steppiuj^  ui,  if  we  step  out,  Gennauy  is  the 
only  one  who  could  get  at  the  Region :  it  is  ft  fkr  cry  to  get  to  the 
nearest  French  colony,  and  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  France 
would  mean  war.  Italy,  Portugal,  Belgium  haye  got  their  hftnds 
full  elsewhere. 
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The  idea  of  introdnemg  tiie  Sultan  of  Zanzib&r  into  the  posdhle 
anangements  seemB  madnees.  He  has  neither  ability,  nor  re- 
sources, nor  knowledge  of  the  oonlatrf,  exoept  through  the  Arab 
Slavr-  flrnlprs,  who  aze  the  ayowed  enemies  ol  all  Europeans,  and 

of  oil  progress. 

I  am  glad  to  see  from  §  4,  page  32,  that  Sir  G.  Portal  is 
entirely  opposed  to  the  direct  admmistratioa  of  XJ*Q&nda  bj 
the  Britidi  GoTemment.'*  The  adTantages  would  not  be  com* 
mensurate  with  the  sacrifices  which  must  be  maiL  :  it 

would  be  better  on  every  acoount  to  leave  the  king  to  conduct 
his  own  administration. 

This  i.H  rt  nlly  n  <^Tvat  point  jjffiined,  tliat  the  Special  Commissioner 
after  visitiug  the  country  has  arrived  at  this  clear  decision :  that 
he  and  his  brother,  both  healthy  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  with 
every  comfort  of  food,  clotliing,  and  medical  atteodance,  should 
have  succumbed  to  the  climate  of  this  tropical  Region  on  the 
Equator  is  a  fact,  which  I  record,  as  another  argument  against 
annexation,  and  colonization. 

It  remains,  therefore,  onl^'  to  discuss  the  alternative  proposals. 

Sir  G.  Portal  conddlBra  it  neoessary  to  deprive  the  East  Equa* 
totial  African  Company  ol  any  political,  or  administrative,  duties, 
either  within  the  limits  of  the  Sultan's  territory,  "  under  con- 
eesiioni  made  by  fJmf  Sovn-n'^n  "  or  outside  tlic  limit*  in  the 
interior  "  mider  (he  Royal  Charter.''''  This  is  another  great  p(»int 
gaiued.  Such  Companies  under  Koyal  Charter  are  a  curse  to  ^Uncu. 
The  kind  of  men,  who  make  up  the  Boards,  or  go  out  as  their 
AgentSf  are  not  qualified  to  wield  the  rod  of  Empire :  they  yery 
properly  think  of  their  ^vidends,  and  nothing  beyond* 

So  ffur  I  am  in  unison  with  Sir  G.  Portal: 

1)  No  attempt  of  direct  administration  of  U-Ganda. 

2)  Cancelling  of  the  Charter,  and  Concessions  to  the  £.  £. 
Company. 

Henceforth  our  road  divides. 

I  positively  object  to  allowing  Zan^ibir  to  hnvo  any  control 
whatever  beyond  the  ten-mile  coast  radius  :  it  is  p»»sible,  that  the 
same  kind  of  Concessions,  us  the  Sultan  made  to  the  Company,  can 
now  be  made  to  the  British  GoTemment.  Let  us  take  tms  for 
granted,  and  consider  (1)  our  position,  (a)  past  experience, 
(3)  future  prospects. 

(i)  Our  Position.  It  is  a  Rrave  question,  affeotinp:  the  interests 
of  Great  Britain  for  the  next  century  :  it  may  prove  an  incubus, 
and  a  danger,  as  the  Danube,  and  the  Euphrates,  were  to  the  Roman 
Empire :  we  must  decide  this  graye  matter  not  with  an  eye  to  the 
fiewe  or  eonTenienoe  of  the  present  Epoch  only ;  we  must  look 
forward  twenty  yean:  we  must  lay  our  foundations  firm,  if  we 
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mean  to  build  a  new  edifice,  or  we  shall  have  to  leave  the  country 
in  (lis'H'at'e,  as  we  left  the  Sudan  and  Afghanistan.  I  should  prefer 
the  policy  of  clearing  out,  but  it  is  too  late,  and  it  is  wiser  to  accept 
the  fact,  that  the  British  people  of  both  political  parties  ai-e  de- 
tenmxied  to  do  Bometfaing  in  tlie  way  w  annezraoa:  a  wise 
Statesnmn  altrays  accepts  fBots:  "non  quod  ToliimTUy  aed  qnod 
poBsnmus'*:  all  that  I  ask  is,  that  we  should  form  a  delibeiate 
schemf*,  keep  clear  of  all  entanglement  with  Zanzib^,  and  we 
should  not  be  in  a  hurry.    *'  Pestina  kute.'* 

(2)  Our  Pad  Experience.  Jiritish  ludia  gives  a  good  precedent. 
Had  it  been  proposed  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  to  annex  the 
Panjib,  and  place  a  Residfiit  in  A^haniatan,  wise  Statesmen  wonld 
have  said  :  **  Hold  your  hand  !  the  pear  is  not  ripe."  Our  policy 
was  to  !u"lv!iTiof^  lip  the  rulley  of  the  Gnnpres,  and  Strip  o£E  leal  after 
leaf  ol  the  great  artichoke.   60  we  secured : 

( 1 )  A  strong  position  at  Calcutta. 

(2)  Annexation  of  Lower  Bangil. 

(3)  Annexation  of  Bchiir. 

(4)  Annexation  of  Ifotth-West  ProYinoes. 

"Wheu  1  entered  the  Indian  Service  in  1843  our  frontier  was  on 
the  Satlaj  :  we  had  a  Region  called  the  Protected  States  betwixt 
the  Jamna,  the  limit  of  our  ProTinces,  and  the  Satlaj,  the  limit  of 
our  Protectorate.  Under  my  yery  eyee  came 

(5)  Tlie  conquest  of  the  Panjab. 

(6)  }?nendly  political  relations  with  Afghani stAn. 

Here  we  bare  a  "modus  operandi  ** :  safe :  with  supports  behind 
us  on  the  frontier:  **etapes,"  "places  d'armes":  communications 
first  by  Rivers  Ganges  and  Janma ;  then  by  Roads ;  now  by  Railway. 

It  took  half  a  century. 

(3)  Future  Prospects.  Let  m  adopt  the  same  policy:  let  us 
iniapiuu  the  Rritish  sphere  with  Mombasa  as  a  basis,  and  Albert 
^  yanza  as  the  extreme  summit,  to  be  treated  as  the  valley  of  the 
Ganges  was  in  the  first  half  of  the  century :  the  great  Marquess  of 
^'ellesley,  GoTemor- General  in  1805,  knew  wbiS  he  was  about: 
he  had  a  plan,  and  looke<l  all  end. 

2^ow  as  regards  our  **  Rritish  East  Equatorial  Africa." 

I.  Fortify  Mombdsa,  and  make  it  a  safe  harbour  for  men-of-war. 
II*  Induce  the  Sultan  of  ZanribiEr  to  transfer  the  Concession  of 

his  ten-mile  radius  to  the  British  Government  on  liberal 

terms,  to  be  incrensed,  if  sncceps  attends  tlie  entci-prise. 
III.  Annex  ail  that  countrj-,  uhich  lies  South  of  the  l?iv<r 
Tana  up  to  the  dividing  Range  of  mountaiuS|  known 
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as  Mau  or  Kikuyu,  on  36°  East  Longitude:  administer 
this  .Province  in  the  cheap  manner  of  a  non-Be^ulatien 
Bistrict  in  India :  no  troops  are  lef^nired,  only  a  Military 
Police:  British  India  will  supply  the  material  for  a 

Police  Regiment. 
IV.  Make  a  Railway  from  Mombasa  to  Kikuyu,  a  cheap  eingle 
line,  witii  a  '  place  d'armes "  at  Kikuyu.     This  is 
Begion  I,  analogous  to  the  Province  of  Bangui. 
Y.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Range  is  Tlepr>]i  No.  II,  the 
West  face  of  which  is  the  shore  of  Yiotoria  Nvanza : 
this  Re^on  must  be  left  to  itself  as  far  as  possible  for 
the  presmt :  a  line  of  Koad  should  be  marked  out,  and 
an  anuual  payment  made  to  the  Chiefs  to  keep  it  open : 
if  any  breach  of  the  peace  takes  place,  or  plundering 
of  cararans,  we  must  punish  tlLem,  as  we  do  the  Afghans 
on  our  Indian  frontier. 
VI.  On  tlie  Lake  we  must  hare  at  a  suitable  spot  an  nth  or 
"  place  d'armes,"  with  a<'(•c^^s  to  the  Lake,  and  a  pro- 
tected harbour  for  our  Steamers  on  the  Lake.  This 
'Begion  will  be  our  Protectorate,  till  in  due  time  it 
_      expands  into  our  North-West  Provinces. 
VJhL  tT-Oanda  should  be  treated  like  Afghanistan,  absolutely 
evacuated.     No  Britisli  flaj?  should  fly  :    a  treaty  of 
friendship  should  be  formed  with  the  King,  and  an 
annual  payment  made,  in  return  for  good  liehaviour, 
and  presents  of  Arms :  if  tJm  King  wishes  it,  a  Political 
agent  should  reside  at  the  Court  of  the  King«  but  no 
British  troops :    the  sole   communication  betwixt  the 
capital  of  IJ-Ganda  and  the  Region  No.  II  on  the 
opposite  find  Eastern  side  of  the  Lake  should  be  bj 
Steamers,  which,  of  course,  will  be  armed. 
VIII.  As  to  the  Kingdom  of  U-Nyoro,  Lake  Albert  Nyanza,  and 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Nile  as  far  as  Lado,  we  should 
declare  them  to  be  within  our  Sphere  of  Influence,  and 
announce  our  intention  to  deal  with  them  as  time  goes  on: 
with  tho  West  liank  of  Albert  Nyanza.  and  of  the  Upper 
Kile,  we  should  disclaim  all  connection,  and  limit  our 
Sphere  to  the  Eastern  iiuuk ;  in  course  of  time  a  route 
will  be  worked  out  to  Lado  from  some 'Port  on  the  Indian 
Ocean,  North  of  Mombisa,  through  the  Galla  country: 
we  must  leave  this  to  the  futuro :  ii  ii      natural  imilei 
of  the  Upper  Nile  Province. 
IX.  The  Mi5<«iionarie«i,  Briti!«h  or  French,  mu.st  manage  their 
own  uliaii's  :  no  blessing  will  ever  attend  tho  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  supported  by  the  Arm  of  the  Flesh,  and 
Ifazim-guns:  since  the  time  of  Charles  Martel,  and 
Boniface,  no  true  Evangelization  has  been  attempted  by 
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forco  of  arms :  there  is  no  Mission  of  any  denomination 

or  Church  at  this  moment,  **  which  sits  upon  rifles  and 
puns "  (to  URO  Mettemich's  phrase).  I  have  heen  de- 
voted for  tifty  years  to  Missions,  but  I  doiiouiice  the 
Missions,  both  Komish  and  Troteataut,  at  U-Ganda  :  it 
is  a  mere  bid  for  political  power. 

It  is  far  better  to  withdraw  at  once,  than  to  hare  to  withdraw, 
m  the  French  had  to  in  1870  from  the  R(»mi^li  ProviTicea,  and 
the  British  did  twice  from  Af^rhani^t^n,  and  once  from  the  Trans- 
vaal. There  is  a  French  Proverb,  Step  back  in  oixler  to  make 
a  better  leap " :  let  na  do  eo :  a  Naval  Power  ihonld  lie  baaed 
firmly  on  tne  sea,  with  a  facility  of  collecting  reserves,  and 
aending  up  relief,  maintaining  Railwaya  and  TeiegFaphs:  only 
iman^ne  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  existence  of  a  '*  Cli'".t<'nii 
d'Espagne"  in  Ct  ntrul  Africa,  with  an  interval  of  four  mouths 
for  a  letter  to  arrive  lu  Loudon,  and  eight  months  to  get  a  reply 
back  to  the  writer.  All  things  will  come  right,  if  we  baye  gnce 
to  wait. 

The  expense,  the  loss  of  life,  the  uncertainty,  and  the  possibility 
of  disaster,  are  appalling  to  tliink  of :  T  am  old  enoiip^h  to  recollect 
the  news  of  the  disaster  in  Afghanistan  reaching  England  in 
1839-40  via  the  Cape :  we  cannot  wait  four  months  now  :  the  loss 
of  1&  n/t  British  tnwips  maxohing  under  the  heat  of  the  Equatorial 
sun  will  be  frightful ;  the  cost  of  an  expedition  trould  be  tremen* 
doui.  We  do  not  think  enough  in  England  of  physical  obstacles. 
I  remember,  when  I  was  in  Kaslunfr  in  1850,  talking  with  my  old 
friend,  Maharaja  (lolab  Sin«;h,  the  Kin<?  of  the  country  :  we  were 
standing  on  a  bridge,  looking  at  his  fortress,  and  I  said,  that  I  could 
shell  the  fortress  from  that  bridge :  he  laughed  and  said,  "  bow 
will  you  get  your  guns  up  the  passes  ^m  India  to  EashmfrF" 
The  old  fox  took  eare  that  the  roads  were  totally  impassable  for 
guns,  Ung  Mwanga  mifrlit  say :  get  your  troops  hero,  and  keep 
thom  alive  for  a  term  of  years."  Gradually,  gradually,  as  the 
Bail  way  extends,  and  our  Power  settles  down,  all  will  be  possible. 

I  add  some  incidental  remarks. 

We  must  get  the  Sud^ese,  or  Nubian,  If  ahometan  troops  out  of 

the  country  at  any  expense.    I  road  in  I%»  Timti  of  April  25,  that 

flrnon;?  the  forces  of  the  Xini;  of  U-yyoro,  who  fought  against  the 
liritisii,  wore  some  of  the  Nu))iuns  of  Kmin  Pasha's  force  :  if  we 
left  them  behind,  they  would  join  their  co-religionists,  and  over- 
whelm the  King's  admimstration. 

We  baye  nothing,  as  a  ruling  Power,  to  do  witb  the  fact,  that  the 
people  are  Christian,  or  Hindu,  or  Mahometan,  or  Pagan :  wo 
must  deal  fairly  with  all.  The  administration  of  Jiritish  India  has 
tau;z;ht  us  this  lesson  :  it  is  mere  claptrap  sentiment  to  introduce 
such  colouring  of  a  grave  question;  X  am  sorry  that  Sir  Uerald 
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Portal  stooped  to  do  so.  Page  2q,  Factor  11  :  what  judge  ia  be 
whether  "the       It  jfmf*  I  doubt 

The  administration  of  XJ-Gandft  has  no  possible  connoction  with 
the  export  of  slaves  from  the  coasts  of  the  Sultanat  of  Zanzibar,  or 
the  Portuguese  colony  of  Mozanibi'k.  The  flow  of  the  Carayans  of 
Slave-denh'T^  is  over  Lake  Njasa  :  at  any  mte,  it  will  not  bo 
through  the  Mombasa  Province,  as  suggested  under  Heading  III. 

If  no  Bailway  be  made  to  Kikuyu,  it  must  he  recolleeted,  that 
tiie  only  altenative  is  forced  Uboiar,  or  Slave-labouri  of  porters : 
iktm  mrB  mo  road^  for  wheel  carriages :  no  elephants^  oamels,  oxen, 
or  horsesi  as  in  Britiah  India ;  only  a  fev  donkeys,  and  half  a  dozen 
ponies. 

The  Idea  of  a  European  colony  imder  the  Equator  seems  to  be  a 
grim  pleasantry :  no  European  woman  has  ever  penetrated  to  these 
Regions ;  so  there  has  been  no  experiment  in  child-life :  between 
the  Tropics  of  Capricorn  and  Ciineer  there  is  no  prospect  of 

European  settlrnicnts  in  Africa. 

If  Fn-nch  ^lissionaries  are  to  settle  in  u.w  English  s])h(>re,  they 
must  supply  themselves  with  passports,  the  possession  of  wliidi  will 
remind  them,  that  they  are  under  the  protection  of,  and  therefore 
dnring  their  domicile,  wMeh  in  ilmr  mm  m  firr  th$ir  lift,  subjects  of, 
Great  Britain,  and  any  act  of  intrigue,  or  rebellion,  will  render 
them  liable  to  the  same  punishment,  which  would  most  certiiinly 
nK'f't  !)ny  British  Settler  in  a  French  colony,  viz.  Expulsion  or 
Imprisonment.  As  a  corollary  to  this,  the  French  should  reeeive 
compensation  for  the  brutal  treatment,  which  they  received  from 
the  Agents  ol  the  Chartered  Company  in  18^2,  and  be  assured  of 
the  lame  Tolerance  as  in  British  India.  It  is  shocking  to  read  the 
expressions  of  the  Protestant  Missionaries  on  this  subject. 

Too  much  stress  should  not  be  laid  on  the  word  **  treaty."  Of 
course  in  Europe,  or  Asia,  or  America,  a  treaty  is  a  very  solemn 
thing ;  but  in  Africa  during  the  last  lifteen  years  everybody,  who 
has  be«n  in  the  country,  men  like  Carl  Peters,  etc.,  with  no  manner 
of  authority  from  their  Govenunent,  haTe  been  makiog  treaties. 
Bundles  of  treaties  are  reported  to  have  been  made  by  Chiefs,  whose 
actual  residence  is  uncertain,  who  had  no  power  to  act  for  their 
tribe,  and  nl  -^o  were  ignorant  of  the  pui-port :  before  a  treaty  is 
ma<le,  it  is  usual  to  examine  the  credentials  of  the  parties  con- 
ducting :  nothing  ui  this  kind  has  been  done  :  the  treaties  are  just 
waste  paper.  The  treaty  made  by  Sir  O.  Portal  with  Uwanga 
(page  18)  is  a  sample  of  a  solemn  document  prepared  by  a  duly 
authorized  representative  of  Her  Majesty,  and  to  be  respected. 

As  to  U-Nyoro,  Colonel  Colville  shouhl  be  severely  reproved. 
At  page  17  Sir  G.  Portal  writes  :  ♦*  I  can  see  no  object  worth  training 
by  a  forcible  subjugation  of  U-Nyoro,  '  uud  yet  the  Colonel  attacks 
that  Kingdom,  and  the  Missionaries  shout  out  (see  TimeSf  April, 
1894),  *'  TJ-lCyoro  for  Chxist :  send  a  Missionazy  at  once  to  occupy 
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the  country."  We  should  neyer  haye  established  our  Empire  in 
Inflia.  if  we  harl  futfl  in  this  way.  In  1845,  Dec.  18,  T  was  with 
Sir  Jlt'Tirv  }Tt?rflHige  (Lord  Hardinge)  and  a  few  otlier««.  under  a 
tree  having  iuuch,  a  few  hours  before  the  battle  of  ^ludki  com- 
uenced:  t&e  old  Peninsolar  soldier  said  thongbttully,  '*I  hope 
that  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  of  opinion,  that  we  liad  suffi- 
cient provocation  to  justify  this  war."  Young  fellows  and  Chartered 
Companies  wage  war  **  k  la  disrretion  "  now  :  this  should  be  stopped. 

The  Prime  Minister  rerruuked  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  Banquet, 
JS94,  as  follows  :  ^*  Oi  aimed  exploration  the  dangerous  beariug  is 
'*  obvious  enough.  The  Explorer  of  the  last  generation  was  a 
"  simple  Traveller,  who  took  his  life  in  his  hand.  His  successor 
"  of  tho.^e  days  is  the  commander  of  a  little  army,  who  takes  it 
*'  upon  him  to  fif^ht  battles,  annex  territory,  and  conclude  treaties.'* 

P  S  — Til.  ioUowing  letter  sent  by  me  to  The  Times,  July,  1894, 
supplies  u  hope  that  the  national  contention  betwixt  the  Prench 
and  British  Missixaazies  will  nov  disappear : 

"  Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you,  on  the  authority  of  the 

lUutk'ated  Catholic  Mimom  of  July,  1894,  page  41,  that  the 
•*  Superior  General  of  the  French  Missionaries  now  at  XJ-Ganda 
'*  has  applied  to  the  Po])e  to  allow  Cardinal  Vaughan,  Superior 
"  General  of  the  Mill  Hili  Society,  near  Hampstead,  in  Middlesex, 
**  to  send  out  a  detachment  of  English  Fathers  to  work,  as  allies 
"  and  anxQiaries,  of  the  French  Fathers,  and  it  is  extremely 
"  probable  that  the  Holy  See  will  approve  of  this  arrangement,  at 
"  in  every  way  desinible  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  wel^oe 
«*  of  U-Ganda. 

**  Hitherto  there  has  been  a  confusion  in  the  Native  mind  of 
European  nationalities  and  Languages  with  different  forms  of  the 
'*  same  Christian  Religion.  To  the  Natives  the  priests  of  the 
**  Church  of  Home  were  all  Wa-Franza,  and  the  Protestants  all 
"  Wa-ln^desa.  This  delusion,  which  has  caused  bloodshed,  will 
**  exist  no  longer. 

**  At  the  same  time  the  public  declaration  of  the  British  Pro- 
tectorate  removes  all  political  complications.  In  British  India, 
in  Canada,  and  in  Austealia,  there  are  French  Missions,  but  they 
**  never  give  the  least  trouble,  as,  so  long  as  the  Civil  Law  is 
*'  obeyed,  the  British  (joveniment  never  interl'eroa  in  their  opera- 
**  tions  If  necessaiy,  every  foreisnirr  eould  hv.  required  to  supply 
**  himself  with  a  passport,  as  was  the  case  in  liritish  India  during 
**  the  Mutinies  of  1857 ;  in  time  of  peace  this  formality  ceases. 

"  What  is  required  for  the  Protestant  Mission  in  TJ-Ganda  is 
**  a  resident  Bishop,  content  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Romish 
"  Bishop,  and  to  live  a  term  of  years  with  his  Missionaries,  instead 
*'  of  bein'j  backwards  and  forwards  every  two  years  to  London,  for 
**  the  purpose  of  consulting  the  Mifisionaij  Committee,  and  visiting 
**  his  wife  and  childicii.  ' 
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THE  U-QANDA  SCANDAL,  1892. 

I  HATE  been  asked  by  the  Editor  of  the  Imperial  and  Asiatic 
QumrUrly  Jtevi^w  to  write  on  thia  Subject:  though  painfully 
familfar  with  it  I  hesitated  to  do  ao :  the  volcano  of  pnluic  senti- 
moBtality  must  burn  itself  out :  the  people  of  Borland  have  passed 

into  one  of  their  periodical  paroxysms  of  mndncss  :  some  years  liack 
there  was  ju.st  such  uuother  about  Gordon  of  Khartum,  A  wise 
old  man  in  the  Middle  Aires  wrote  as  follows  :  *'  Sine  insanum 
vulgum  facere  quod  Tult,  nam  vult  facere  quod  vult."  **  Let  the 
fooUflh  world  do  what  it  widies,  for  it  wishes  to  do  what  it 
wishes." 

In  the  decision  of  the  Government  of  the  country  announced  in 
The  Times  of  thin  flny,  K^oveniber  24,  1892,  I  hail  the  sign  of  re- 
turuinp:  common -sense,  and  sobriety  of  thought. 

**  It  has  been  resolved  by  the  Goverument  not  to  interfere  with 
*<  the  evacuation  of  U-Chmda  by  the  Imperial  British  East  Africa 

Company  on  the  31st  of  March,  1893,  ^  Bend  out  a 

"  Crommisnoner  of  their  own  with  a  sufficient  Native  escort  for  the 
"  purpose  of  reportint?  on  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  U-Ganda, 
.  **  and  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  the  country." 

This  practically  defers  the  final  decision  untU  after  Parliament 
has  met :  it  will  (^ve  time  to  those,  who  with  impeffeet  informa- 
tion have  rushed  into  the  Subject,  to  matoie  their  knowledge: 
Bishops,  DeanSt  Assistant-Masters  in  Fublio  Schools,  leading- 
article-writers,  country  Clergymen,  members  of  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  enthusia.stjs,  fanatics :  many  of  these  did  not  know  six 
months  ago  where  TJ-Ganda  was :  a  year  hence,  if  some  terrible 
disaster,  like  that  of  the  fall  of  Khartum,  or  the  defeat  of  Maiuba 
Hill,  were  the  result  of  our  premature  occupation  of  this  inland 
mountainous  country,  they  would  deny  all  responsibility:  the 
policy  proposed  is  one  of  the  gravest  problems  of  this  eentury  :  let 
it  be  thought  out,  free  from  rodomontade,  bunkum,  semi-Religious 
humbug,  on  its  merits.  I  shall  strive  t/)  maintain  a  eoid  judicial 
attitude  in  these  reoiurks  :  it  in  uut  a  Alissiouaiy,  or  a  Commercial, 
questioii,  hut  a  National  one. 
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Let  me  enumerate  tlie  different  motives,  urged  l>y  different 
individuaU  in  Public  Meetings  or  letters  to  the  Piees. 

I.  The  honour  of  Great  Britain. 

II.  The  oontinnity  of  moral  policy. 

III.  The  sapj^ressioa  of  the  SlaTe-Trade  and  Slavery. 

lY .  The  opening  out  of  new  markets^  and  a  Tast  field  to  British 

Commerce. 

V.  The  annexation,  xcHh  the  consent  of  ihs  Native  Sovereign,  and 
his  Pa,i;uu  and  Mahometan  Subjects,  of  a  country  half  as  large  as 
Europe,  healthy,  fertile,  suitable  not  only  for  residence  of 
Europeans  as  in  British  India»  hut  lor  colonisation,  as  in  South 
Africa. 

YI.  The  risk  of  other  Powers,  German,  Italian,  Portuguese,  and 
French,  grasping  at  this  Pearl  of  Airica»"  if  the  British  failed  to 
lay  their  hands  on  it  at  once. 

VII.  The  prospect  of  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  tea,  cotton,  and 
other  tropical  products;  the  existence  of  animal  wealth  in  the 
form  of  Ivory,  and  of  mineral  wealth  untold. 

VIII.  The  awful  consequence  of  the  Briton  failing  at  this 
juncture  to  discharj^D  his  Imperial  Mission,  viz.,  civil  war,  murder, 
mussaere,  such  us,  in  the  opinion  of  H.M.^s  Consul- General  at 
Zanzibar,  Sir  G.  Portal,  the  world  hm  never  known  the  like. 

XX.  IVee  course  to  the  peaceful  work  of  the  Missionaries  of  the 
Protestant  Churches,  and  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

X.  Protection  of  the  Native  Christian  Churches  from  the  In« 
tolerance  of  the  ^lahometan  and  Pa^an. 

XI.  The  establif^limcut  of  Protestant  Government,  under  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  Mi»siouaries  who  has  come  from 
U-Oanda,  **the  future  would  be  very  bright." 

XII.  The  maintenance  of  sacred  trmties,  extorted  from  a  King, 
who  was  one  of  the  basest  of  men,  who  had  killed  an  Ei^lish 
Bishop,  had  h^nm  nominally  both  a  Protestant,  luid  a  Koraan 
Catholic,  who  was  admitted  to  be  a  murderer,  on  the  gioiiiid  that 
in  the  interests  of  the  Subjects  of  tiiis  King  it  would  be  shameful 
to  abandon  them, 

XIII.  The  occupation  of  the  Head-waters  of  the  Nile,  pre- 
senting a  strategic  position  unequalled  in  the  world. 

XIT.  The  whole  New  Testament  has  been  translated  into  the 
Xan<ruage  of  U-Ganda. 

XV.  In  the  plan  ot  the  Creator  of  the  world,  Africa  was  create 
for  the  benefit,  and  the  vile  usesi  <rf  the  people  of  Europe :  the 
Negro,  being  only  partially  remored  from  the  position  of  his  near 
relation,  the  anthropoid  ape,  has  no  right  to  inde])endence,  p<ditical 
free<lom,  or  the  use  of  his  own  on«?toms :  he  was  placed  in  Africa 
to  be  cut  down  and  jduudered  by  Geographical  explorers,  to  be 
debauched  by  the  importers  of  European  and  American  Ut^uors, 
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to  be  sliot  down  by  European  ^Nrnxim-puns  and  rifles,  to  be 
encouraged  to  internecine  tiibal  wurfure  by  a  liberal  importation 
of  gunpowder,  and  lethal  weapons. 

Let  us  calmly  consider  all  these  points,  neither  from  the 
isnatical  semi-reliprioiis  point  of  view,  nor  from  the  selfish  com* 
mercial  point  of  view,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  experience. 

( 1 )  *'  The  honour  of  Great  Britain."  "  Scuttling  "  is  said  to  be 
« dishonourable " :  let  us  take  care  tliat  we  do  not  9tuUU  our 
own  ship  by  overloading  it :  in  the  case  ol  a  European  war,  our 
position  IS  abready  very  inseeoie.  Is  it  honourable  to  invade  with 
a  military  force  and  conquer  a  Nation,  which  has  never  given 
us  any  cause  of  umbrage  ?  We  read  in  Pope's  **  Homer/' 
Achilles'  angry  exclamation : 

"  What  cause  have  I  to  war  at  thy  decree  ? 
The  distant  Trojans  never  injured  me/' 

The  U-OaTida  lamb  has  never  injured  the  British  wolf :  the 
Scotch  fought  the  English  for  tlieir  own  Mountains  :  the  Irish 
are  crying  out  for  2s'atiouul  iudepeudeuee.  The  English  Hace, 
whose  glory  it  is  to  have  never  had  its  towns  occupied  hy  a 
foreign  force,  should  be  merciful  to  the  poor  African :  what  men 
is  the  real  motive  of  this  cry  ?  The  earth  greed  of  the  comfort- 
able Enf^lish  middle  classes:  the  possession  of  large  ships  nrul 
big  battalions  breeds  a  lust  of  annexation,  a  Jingo -feeling; 
the  old  cry  of  the  Koman  people, 

"  Panem  et  Ciroenses," 

and  now  triumphs  struttlnt^  down  tlie  Sacred  way.  Instead  of 
attending  to  the  sorrows  and  wants  of  their  own  poorer  classes 
in  tlu'ir  great  cities,  the  couifortuble  middle  classes  are  desirous 
to  control  the  fi.lthy  opium-smoking  appetites  of  the  Chinese,  to 
enforce  the  remarriage  of  Hindu  widows,  to  compel  the  Chinese 
women  to  have  their  feet  free  from  ligaments;  and  lastly  to 
anticipate  possible  civil  strife  in  U-Ganda,  they  would  let  loose 
the  dogs  of  war :  the  honour  of  Eng:land  is  represented  by  Maxim* 
guns  imported  to  cut  down  the  African  converts  of  French  Roman 
Catholics:  Jingo -expeditions  of  this  kind  aru  promoted  by  the 
same  sense  of  honour,  which  in  the  last  generation  caused  duels 
with  sword  and  pistol.  There  will  he  a  certain  Kemesis:  it  is 
well  to  have  a  giant's  strength,  but  not  to  use  it  as  a  giant. 

(2)  "The  continuity  of  moral  policy":  thi«  is  lawful  and  g-ood; 
bnt  we  must  not  do  evil,  that  good  may  come  :  l)y  all  means, 
by  lawful  means,  repress  the  Slavc-Trade,  stop  the  importation  of 
l£^uors,  and  le^al  weapons  j  what  can  he  more  incontinently 
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immoral  than  the  nnjusfifiahle  annexation  of  an  independent 
Kingdom,  and  tlie  slaughter  of  poor  Africans  by  Maxim-guns? 

The  less  that  Morality  is  talked  about,  since  the  agents  of  fhe 
£ast  African  Company  entered  U-Ganda,  the  better. 

"The  Suppression  of  the  Slave-Trade."  My  previous 
knowledge  of  the  country  made  me  very  8cr])tical  on  this  sub- 
ject :  every  speaker,  and  every  writer,  intiuduced  it  like  a 
Bchoolbo3r's  tag  to  his  yerses.  The  Ber.  Horace  Waller,  an 
admittcil  authority  for  many  years,  spoke  as  follows  at  the 
Dc|mtation  to  the  Foroi|;n  Offiro  on  the  20th  October, 
o£  the  iiritish  and  foreign  Anti- Slavery  Society: 

*(  80  UuA  at  the  pment  moment,  I  tUnk,  we  mfty  con^tvlate  oarmlres  en 

*•  the  fact  that,  howrvrr  bad  tlit-  SIuve-Trmle  mif ht  have  been  in  r-G;iu<l;i,  tit 
present  it  is  not  allowed.  I  think,  my  Lord,  1  have  detected  an  anxiety  on 
*'  your  part,  owin$^  to  wbat  has  taken  place  at  other  nieetincB,  to  know  if  ttiere 
*'  are  any  ^cat  ^hiv*-  rmitis  from  I'-Gaiida  to  the  coast  It  lia^s  been  the  duty  of 
*'  the  Society,  with  which  1  have  the  honour  to  work,  to  make  all  the  invest! <:^- 
tions  possible  on  that  point,  and  I  can  onlv  say  that  we  know  of  no  routes,  routes 
"  in  the  jtrop*  r  sense  of  the  word.  The  whole  of  the  East  coast  of  Africa  ooies 
with  the  SluM'-Tratle.  There  is  not  a  cre«?k,  thtre  is  not  a  man  who  owns  a 
**  dliuw,  tiuit  (loort  not  know  something  of  this  alruciuui  trade  ;  but  to  talk  of 
**  a  collection  of  Slaves  taking-  place  in  TT-Ganda  in  order  that  they  may  be 
**  marched  dowu  in  thou>and>*  ami  tt-ns  of  thousands,  as  thev  are  in  the  Portu- 
"  guese  dumiuiuii^  on  thu  East  coa»t  of  Atdca,  is  speaking  beside  the  fact 
**  altogether.  One  must  speak  the  truth,  and  it  wiQ  do  so  harm  here  if,  ia 
**  pnrtnflii-.x  s,  I  say  there  has  been,  to  a  certain  extint,  a  Slave  route,  and  that 
**  one  docs  exi^t  at  Uie  present  moment  \  but  when  Slaves  are  seen  going  through 
"  that  country  ia  hurge  numbera,  I  am,  admmed  to  my,  that  it  is  Tenr  (rften^ 
*'  the  purpose  of  takinc!:  provision^!  from  ^lombiisa  to  the  British  East  Africa 
«  Company's  headquarters  in  U-Ganda.  Jt  has  been  known  to  your  Lor^bip, 
**  and  all  uiose  who  are  present  here,  that  there  has  been  a  downwnd  pouring^  of 
"  Slaves;  lint  many  of  them;  but  in  times  past,  when  Mr.  Stanley  took  away 
from  Zamub&r  a  very  large  number  of  Slaves  indeed,  and  brought  his  remnant 
'*  back,  those  ShTcs  came  down  alonr  what  we  may  call,  if  you  Uke,  a  Slave 
«*  route,  to  go  back  to  their  Slave-labour.  Such  is  the  state  of  things  at  the 
**  present  moment;  and  again,  1  say,  it  is  best  for  \\^  to  Inok  thrse  fai  t>  in  the 
**  lace,  if  we  are  to  try  and  put  our  heads  together  uud  lay  the  tUiug  beiore  Her 
<*  Majesty's  Government  in  euch  a  shape  thi^  they  may  be  able  to  osal  witik  the 
**  question  of  the  Slarc-Trade. 

"  With  regard  to  the  ruihvav,  I  am  not  sangtiine  enou<jh  to  oppose  for  one 
moment  that  that  railway  wilf  make  a  T«ry  appieciable  difference  in  the  expoit 
'*  of  Slaves  from  A  fi  iea.  blaYca  at  the  prasent  moment  iie    «»i«g  in  oar  no* 
"  teotorate  of  Zanzibkr." 

Lord  Bosebery,  in  his  reply  to  the  Deputation,  spoke  as  follows : 

*'  The  extent  of  the  question  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Waller  in  his  speech, 
*'  perhaps  more  extensively  than  I  could  do  it  by  any  words  of  mine.  He 

recommended  a  railroad  that  would  cost  two  and  a  half  millions;  bet  he 
*•  himself  said,  that  it  would  not  be  a  great  anti-Slavery  a^rencT.  nnd 
'*  he  pointed  out  that,  whurtiii:^  wu  had  acquired  the  islands  of  Zau^ibkr  and 
'*  Pemba  in  exchange  for  an  important  British  possession,  in  the  hope  of  cin- 
(« lising  those  oouatxiss,  Siaveiy  flourished  largely  thece.  And  he  further  pointed 
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**<  this  out,  that,  whereas,  with  the  rtew  of  developiag  British  inflnenoe  in  our 

gphi-re,  we  had  himded  over,  to  a  very  hir^-e  extent,  our  responsibilities  to 
**  a  clmrtcrt'd  corapjinv,  yet  tliut  Slavtry  llourisliKi  in  the  very  pmpioyment  of  that 
**  chartered  compauy.  Now,  thet»e  are  nut  m^'  represJcutaliyiis  ;  they  are  the 
**  representatioiui  of  a  memher  of  the  Deputation,  and  I  only  allude  to  them  to 
"  point  out  to  Jim,  how  Y«Ky  lazge  u  tho  quMtuui,  to  whieh  yon  have  inTited  mj 
•*  aUeutioQ.** 

It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  any  allusion  to  the  Slave-Tiade  in 
eoonectioii  with  me  annexation  ol  U-Cranda  was  only  by  way  of 

aggravation :  of  coimje  a  Railway  and  European  occupation  will 
sensibly,  but  indirectly,  sound  the  knell  of  Slavery  and  the  Slave- 
Trade,  but  the  prominent  place  given  to  this  great  curse,  both  in 
the  discussions  this  Aatumn,  and  in  the  debate  of  the  House  of 
Commons  last  Session,  was  quite  unjustified  by  facts. 

(4)  *'Thc  opening  out  of  new  markets.'*  A  most  desirable 
ohject,  and  a  legitimate  one ;  but  why  select  a  country  seven 
hundred  miles  from  the  Sea,  at  a  hei;;ht  of  four  thoiisaud  feet 
above  Sea-level,  with  no  well-establibhed  ti-ade  route,  and  no  means 
of  transport  except  Slave-labour,  especially  as  this  country  is 
inhabited  by  a  people  in  a  low  state  of  culture  without  a  single 
market  town,  or  masonry  house,  to  whom  a  sheet  appears  to  be  the 
only  garment,  if  we  can  judge  from  the  illustrated  literature 
Bcdulously  cirfiil'ited  by  the  Mif^sionary  Society'?  If  wo  can  jurlp^e 
from  the  accounis  of  Henry  Stanley  and  Carl  Peters,  the  proi^ress 
of  a  Caravan  is  only  accomplished  by  acts  of  cruelty,  tioggiug, 
shooting,  etc.,  etc.  Has  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  thought  out 
the  details  of  such  Commerce?  Liquor,  gunpowder,  fire-arms, 
would  be  the  most  acceptable  articles.  The  chief  leader  of  the 
existing  Caravans  is  a  white  man,  who  some  years  npro  went  out 
as  a  Missionary,  and  now  coliabits  with  a  black  woman,  anil  goes 
backwards  and  forwards,  commanding  a  party  of  what  Mr.  Horace 
Waller  calls  technical  slaves."  Let  it  be  recorded  to  his  honour, 
i^t  he  neither  flogs,  nor  murders,  and  pays  his  porters  their  wages 
as  aipreed  upon.  Here  what  The  Tirnu  reporter  writes  in  1 892 : 

"  The  actire  and  busineflslike  methods  now  adopted  by  the  Company  hare 
**  improTed  afburs  Teiy  much  in  tliii  respect  Each  man  raeeivee  a  bmw  ticket 

with  a  number,  wlii<  li  he  mu«t  produce  on  his  return  to  th<*  c(i;i>t,  othor\vi.'<o 
he  is  fined  a  certain  amount  of  his  wages.  Deserters  when  caught  have,  as 
*'  a  rule,  a  ver^-  unpleaaaat  time,  and  are  in  addition  compelled  to  work  oft  their 
advance,  which  gives  them  ample  time  to  reflect  on  the  error  of  their  ways. 
♦«  Ilowevpr,  it  if  nnt  possihlo  as  yet  to  aboHsh  this  system,  owinjf  to  the  fact  of 
•*  ucarl)  ttli  tlic  porttrii  Ujing  .Slaves,  whose  masters  expect  to  receive  something 
**  on  acooQBt,  bj  "WVf  of  aecurity  and  coropensatioa,  for  the  loan  of  their  services, 
**  nvA  t!:<'v  sire,  mnreover,  eiititlf<l  to  hall  the  wn^ps  pnid  to  their  Slaves  on  their 
♦*  rtiiuni  t<<  the  coast.  Thu  uropurtiou  ot  SliiVfs  is,  however,  now  diminishing, 
**  owing  partly  to  the  anti- Slavery  measures  recently  instituted,  which  have  haa 
'*  the  eff.'i  t  ot  sensibly  decreasing  their  numbt  r.  and  partly  (twin;;  to  the  f:ict, 
"  that  every  endeavour  is  being  made  to  introduce  a  sjatem  ol  tree  paid  labour 
"  among  the  NatiTat  in  the  intetior. 
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**  The  aTeraj^  of  the  wages  paid  to  all  hands,  including  headmen,  asl<arie  for 
soldiers),  porters,  serTants,  etc.,  com^  to  about       12  {>er  head  per  month. 
*'  Tbeir  posho  (or  nitionB)  amoimti  to  another  Rs.  6  approximately." 

(5)  '*  The  annexation  of  n  large  country  to  the  British  dominions 
with  the  coment  of  the  people^  healthy,  fertile,  suitable  for  rcaideuce 
and  eolonization  of  Earopeens."  It  is  situated  on  the  Equator: 
that  great  astronomical  line  in  its  ooiiXBe  round  the  g^obe  tn^ersea 

Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  the  Celebes  in  Asia;  Ecuador,  and  North 
Brazil,  in  South  Amprica;  the  Gubiin  territory  on  the  West  coast 
of  Africa,  Albert  and  Victoria  Nyanza,  in  Ct  ntral  Africa :  one  of 
the  Missionaries  describes  East  Equatorial  Africa  as  the  **  country 
of  graves" :  if  we  had  a  list  of  the  French  and  English  Missionaries, 
-who  have  anccambed  dnxnig  the  last  fifteen  years,  we  should  he 
appalled :  no  European  woman  has  yet  penetrated  t^^  this  country, 
BO  infant-life  has  never  come  into  existence :  Captain  Luf^ard  is 
light-hearted  enough  to  certify  the  fitness  of  the  country  for 
European  ciWlizution.  He  describes  it  as  an  elevated  table-land 
offering  all  the  conditions  for  a  prosperous  European  settlement : 
he  quotes  freely  "  everybody,  who  knows  the  conntry."  But  who 
does  know  it?  His  letter  reads  like  tliat  of  a  prospectus- writer  of 
a  Company  :  be  has  a  foregone  conclusion :  he  bcT^  repeated  it  to  so 
many  ignorant  people  at  so  many  meetings,  that  lie  is  beginning  to 
believe  it  himself:  be  wants  somebody  to  provide  the  money,  and 
entrust  bim  with  the  spending:  the  morality  of  the  transaction, 
the  possible  lEdlure,  and  the  danger,  iire  all  .kept  in  the  back- 
ground. 

It  is  a  field,  he  says,  for  emigrants,  for  the  localization  of 
European  colonists :  he  specially  recommends  the  Highlands  of 
Kikuyu:  tliey  are  several  hundred  miles  East  of  U-Ganda ;  they 
afford  a  climate  healthy  and  bracing  ;  the  temperatui'e  is  that  of 
Europe,  and  the  nights  and  days  very  often  are  cold  indeed.  He 
does  n<jt  state  the  season  of  the  year,  during  which  he  paid  his 
visit.  Then  he  suggests  immigration  into  these  Regions  of  the 
Hindu  from  British  India:  why  not  try  the  Arab  from  Arabia, 
and  the  Sudani,  Abyssinian,  and  Somali,  to  join  the  happy  family 
in  these  blessed  Regions,  which  another  writer  describes  as  entirely 
▼oid  of  all  inhahitants  f 

I  quote  lines  from  The  Times  with  regard  to  the  Regions  of 
N^asa  and  Blantyie,  far  to  the  South  of  U>Ganda,  with  a  far  better 
chmate : 

"  Mr.  Thompson  is  far  too  cautions,  and  mv.ch  too  well 'informed,  to 
maintain,  that  on  this  splendid  plateau  (Blantyre)  Europeans  can 
aettle  as  colonista,  as  they  do  in  Canada  and  the  Cape.'* 

Then  as  to  the  consent  of  the  people:  did  any  of  fhem  ever 
know  of  the  arrangement?  Mr.  Carl  Peters,  the  German  adven- 
turer, had,  icith  ihe  help  of  the  French  Prie/(fs,  only  a  sliort  time 
belorej  made  similar  arrangements :  is  it  the  least  likely  that  the 
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Mahometans  and  PaganSi  and  the  men  who  aspire  to  authority, 
approved  of  it?  Without  aaking  for  a  regular  plebiscite  some  proof 
IB  required  before  the  consent  of  the  people,  an  African  people,  is 
put  forward.  If  we  do  oeenpy  the  country,  it  will  be  by  brute 
force,  by  having  at  our  command  rifl<"<  ?iti(l  Maxim -guns,  by  the 
service  of  the  Sudan  troops  left  behind  by  Emin  Pasha,  described 
by  Mr.  Horace  Waller,  in  his  address  to  Lord  llosebory,  as  "  versed 
in  all  acts  of  a^city  :  no  men  despise  Human  life  more  than  they 
do."  In  the  war  with  onr  colonies  in  North  America  last  centtuy 
the  great  Earl  Chatham  denounced  the  employment  of  the  Red 
Indian  in  our  wars :  we  shall  appear  to  have  fallen  lowor  in  •*  onr 
moral  continuity/'  if  we  employ  the  black  Sudani  in  the  work  of 
enslaving  the  Wu-Ganda. 

(6)  *'  The  risk  of  another  Power  stepping  in."  The  very  fact, 
that  in  this  argument  the  Portuguese  are  mentioned,  who  cannot 
occupy  their  own  hinter-land,  shows  the  absurdity:  the  (jernmns 
and  Italians  are  bound  by  treaty  to  their  own  limits,  and  will  be 
taxed  to  the  utmost  of  their  8trenp:th  to  fulfil  their  task,  and  are 
more  afi*uid  of  us  than  we  of  them  ;  m  for  the  French,  their  name 
is  merely  added  by  way  of  aggravation.  Tlie  whole  of  the  Kongo 
Independent  State  intervenes  between  the  French  and  TT-Ganda: 
Lake  Chad  is  the  object  of  French  fond  aspirations :  the  case  for 
annexation  was  so  weak,  that  a  grain  of  old  Gallophobia  was 
thrown  in  to  rouse  public  f(>eling  more  ^ectoally,  a  little  more 
yeast  to  make  the  bread  rise. 

In  the  pages  of  The  Record  I  find  extreme  jealousy  expressed  at 
the  rery  notion  of  French  influence  appearing  in  Abcokuta  or 
Y^riba-land,  on  the  West  coast,  as  it  would  jeopardize  the  work  of 
the  British  Protestant  Mission  there :  really,  vL  the  British  work 
has  taken  such  little  root,  not  nnu  h  will  be  lost :  centuries  of 
Enjili^h  domination  have  never  extinguished  the  Koman  Cliun  h  in 
Ireiaiid.  In  the  same  leader  1  find  objection  to  the  occupation  of 
East  Africa  by  the  Germans,  and  the  possibility  of  the  Bishop 
of  the  UniTersitiee-lfisraon  having  to  teach  German  iu  his  Mission 
Sdiools.  In  fact,  British  Insularity  and  Superciliousness  wish  to 
have  its  own  way  East  and  West,  and  to  get  rid  of  all  other  Nations. 

(7)  "  The  prospect  of  tropical  products,  stores  of  ivory,  mineral 
wealth  of  all  kinds."  No  one  cnn  say  that  in  a  country,  of  which 
we  know  so  little,  sueli  thiiij;s  may  uut  exist,  or  be  mmU  Iq  exid. 
At  one  of  the  public  Meetings  Mr.  Alfred  Spicer,  a  not  very 
sanguine  speaker,  remarked,  that  snch  good  things  might  not  be 
available  now^  but  that  our  great  gramkhildren  would  have  the 
advantage  of  them.  When  it  is  recollected,  that  the  first  and  main 
motive  is  the  Missionary  question,  that  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
movement  are  the  Missionary  Societies,  when  one  comes  to  tea, 
ooffee,  sugar,  and  bananas,  one  is  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  well* 
known  cry  ol  the  sellera  of  fruit  at  Smyrna; 
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<(  In  the  name  of  the  Prophet  FigB." 

(8)  "  Tho  awful  consequence  to  the  'Wa-Oiuula  of  the  British 
Ifation  abandoning  a  country,  into  which  they  batl  without  rliyme 
or  reason  entered.'*  I  really  can  find  no  evidence  of  this  danger : 
before  Mr.  Jackson  and  Captain  Lugard  arrived,  the  British  and 
Prench  factione  had  coalesced,  had  restored  the  Kin^  Mwanga 
to  his  throTio,  and  divided  among  themselves  all  the  hif?h  offices: 
Captain  Lugard  writes  distinctly,  that  on  his  arrival  he  found  that 
a  feud  existed  between  the  French  and  British  parties,  hmded  by 
their  Mistiomries :  he  took  sides  with  the  Briti^,  and  we  know 
the  consequences.  We  are  not  resp^msible  for  the  oonsequenceB  of 
feuds  among  the  inhabitants  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  Lake  Albert, 
Lake  Victoria,  or  Lake  ('liad :  wlio  made  us  rulers  and  arbitrators 
among  these  independent  iiooplc?  The  Picts  and  Scots,  the  British 
and  the  Norsemen,  the  Noruiuns  and  the  English,  had  their  time  of 
fighting,  when  the  Romans  left  England.  We  can  leave  this 
pretence  of  interference  with  an  easy  conscience.  Ever  since  we 
left  Mghanistan  the  tribes  have  been  fighting  with  each  other. 
Things  are  much  worse  in  the  Sudan  :  why  do  we  not  interfere 
there  from  Cairo  and  Suakiin  as  our  two  bases?  we  have  the  very 
reid  shame  of  Khartum  to  wipe  out,  and  an  access  by  water  ail  the 
way,  which  we  have  already  travers^ed. 

(9)  ''Free  course  to  the  peaceful  work  of  the  Missionaries 
of  tht>  Protestant  Churches  and  the  Church  of  Rome."  Let  us 
think  for  a  moment  what  could  have  happened  to  the  Missionaries, 
who  now  cry  out  like  children,  that  have  been  hurt  owing  to 
their  own  misconduct,  if  they  had  belonged  to  any  other  Nation 
but  Great  Britain  or  France.  The  Americim  citizens  of  the 
United  States  mnst  have  made  the  best  of  it,  as  it  is  the  fixed 
policy  of  the  States  to  have  no  political  entanglements  East  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  American  Goverament  docs  indeed  send  war- 
ships to  bnlly  the  Nativpf^  of  ^fikmncsia,  in  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
but  nothing  beyond.  Tiie  Eiiiperor  of  Austria  ha^  fsnhmitted  to 
the  sad  iniprisuumeut  of  liis  poor  Monks  and  Nuns  at  Khaituui 
and  £1  Obed  in  the  Sudan.  Italy  and  Spain  would  not  have 
ventured  on  such  an  expedition,  vm-u  if  the  Pope  himself,  the 
poor  prisoner  of  the  Vatican,  had  got  into  a  real  prison  in 
TJ-Ganda.  Rn55sia  would  have  left  her  Gn  ek  Prit  >ts  to  stew  in 
their  own  jui<,e  :  we  very  much  donht  whether  Protestant  Ger- 
many wouhi  have  been  induced  to  scud  an  expeditiou  to  extricate 
German  Missionaries,  who  went  without  leave,  and  against  advice 
and  warning.  As  for  Holland,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Norway,  Swit- 
zerland, Denmai'k,  all  which  countries  are  represented  in  the 
African  Mission  fieM.  they  would  have  patiently  sulfored  hardship 
like  good  soldiers,  have  put  u))  ^\  ith  the  spoiling  ot  their  goods, 
and  died  at  their  post,  as  liiitisii  and  French  Missiouaiies  also 
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hfiTc  been  in  the  bnbit  of  doing  in  other  countries  and  past  decades: 
tlieii'  cry  lius  alwaya  been  : 

"  Do  nnvthing  rather  than  avcn(^e  my  death  !  do  anything  wHier  than  iuraide 
**  with  military  forces  ray  adontod  country  I  do  not  shed  innocent  blood,  and 
•*  phice  a  free  people  under  hat«d  toreic^n  domination,  on  the  pretence  ot" 
*•  preaching  the  Gospel  of  Peace,  puttinn;  an  end  to  domestic  Slavery,  and  opt-niui? 

n  Ti<>w  ni-irlct  f  fm  "^pint's  and  Maucheeter  goodfly  and  intcoducing  Eoropeaa  bad 
"  habits  worse  than  barbarism,'* 


Siicli  -would  be  the  cry  of  the  real  Missionaries,  and  sncli  has 

been  until  the  present  Ifiraentiible  occurrence  the  practice :  if  the 
British  and  French  Missinnnries  remain  at  U-Ganda,  will  the 
memory  of  the  Maxim-gun,  and  the  slaui^^htcr  of  Africans,  be 
forgotten  ?  If  Augustine  had  lauded  in  Kent  and  acted  in  this 
way,  should  we  have  ever  forgotten  it  ?  It  is  distressing  to  think, 
how  much  the  prejudice  against  foreign  Missions  among  so  many 
classes  of  the  British  Community,  and  which  is  so  painfully  evident, 
will  be  inrroa'^t  il  l)y  tho  exliibition  of  the  fij:^hting  tendencies,  and 
annexation-appetites,  of  the  Evan«;elical  Section  of  the  Chnrrh 
during  the  last  three  montbs :  the  noise  of  Keiij^ious  aud  qua^^i- 
Bcligious  Meetings  con  only  be  compared  to  the  barking  of  dogs 
at  night,  who  bark  when  they  hear  other  dogs  bark :  they  know 
not  why:  it  means  nothing:  secular  political  meetings  mean 
gomethin*;  very  real,  but  demonstrations  of  serai-Hclijrious  matters 
from  the  plntffirm  and  pulpit  read  more  like  the  scoldiug  of  women. 
If  attempts  to  evau^*  lize  a  non-Christian  Nation  are  to  be  the 
first  step  to,  and  closely  connected  with,  anuexalion  of  Provinces, 
enslaving  of  free  nationalities,  destroying  them  with  artillery, 
burning  their  houses  down;  if  Amott,  when  he  penetrated  to 
Gai  t  iiiranze,  is  but  the  herald,  and  forerunner,  of  gallant  Captains, 
better  far  that  tin-  attempts  should  nr)t  be  made:  all  the  fiMth 
about  civilization  is  cant  and  hypocrisy:  if  a  Mahometan  had 
done  it,  no  condemnation  would  bo  considered  too  severe ;  if 
Itoman  Catholics  attempted  it,  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  Charles 
ICartel,  and  the  Teutonic  Knights,  the  censure  of  Protestants 
would  be  unlimited;  but  here  we  have  Pulpit,  Platform,  and 
Evangelical  Pre-^s,  hounding  on  an  unwilling  Government  to 
assume  the  Protc  torate  of  thousands  of  naked  savages,  seven 
hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  seaport  at  an  altitude  of  4,000  feet 
abovo  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  srall  loftier  Hanges  to  be  crossed 
to  get  to  the  sea,  and  no  means  of  transport  except  actual  or 
technical  slaves,  supplied  by  the  Arab  Slave-holdei  >  at  Zanzibar. 

(10)  ''Protection  of  Xative  Christian  Churches  in  the  countnr 
from  the  into!(  ranee  of  the  Mahometan  and  Pagan."  T<  KmiLt 
Mwanga  a  Christian  ?  He  was  baptized  by  the  lloman  Catiiulir.^, 
and  wc  read,  that  he  attends  a  State  Divine  Service  in  the 
Protestant  Church:  Captain  Lugard  tells  us  in  Th$  Fortnightly 
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of  Xovcmbcr,  1892,  tli  it  this  King  is  a  man  of  singularly 
abandoncd  morals,  and  he  confirms  in  so  many  printed  words 
what  was  only  whispered  before,  that  these  numerous  p;ip:p-hny«, 
of  which  we  hear  80  much  in  Missionary  Reports,  and  some  of 
whom  are  ranked  among  Protestant,  and  lioman  Catholic,  Martyrs 
(for  both  parties  hare  long  lists  of  llurt\  i  s),  were  the  victims  of 
their  Sovereign's  lust,  and  in  f;u  t  members  uf  Ids  male  harem. 
Mr.  Ashe,  a  Missionary,  in  his  letter  to  The  Times,  July  26,  of 
the  year  1S02,  writes  about  /w/?/<V(?/ Protestants.  Captain  Lu;:aril 
takes  detlit  for  having  introduced  tlie  use  of  thi'  torni  "  Pio- 
testant,"  and  Mr.  Ashe  remarks,  "that  it  was  unknown,  when 
he  left  TT-Oanda  in  1886,  and  that  it  was  used  now  to  denote 
the  party,  who  support  the  English  occupation "  :  upon  this 
Th4  Timet  remarks : 

"  It  has  probably  always  been  felt  by  careful  Students,  that  thf  extraordinary 
**  theoI.>i;iral  zeal  of  the  N'afi<  ^  (if  T'-n.mda  j'nr  difftTent  forms  of  tlic  Cliri-tiau 
"  lieli^oD  stood  somewhat  iu  imU  nl  explanation.  Mr.  Ashe,  with  a  caudoiir, 
**  which  in  not  too  common,  t^^lls  us  that  the  explmiatioii  is  'largely  rities.' 
**  Protestants  and  Catholics  in  his  view  are  niaiii]\  rival  <  laiinant^  tor  political 

uower,  and  both  are  keetily  alive  to  the  fact,  that  power  is  apt  to  belong  to  big 
**  bflttaliont  armed  with  frood  weapons.  He  waa  not  imfamiliar  four  years  ago 
*•  ;AitIi  tlx  s(  ratriMf  tVtr  rifl.     Tmt  ho  \mh,  that  it  hn?  hrctinn-  far  iimro  h  i  u  in 

the  interval,  aud  that  a  brisk  trade  has  ended  in  furuJuihing  U-Gauda  ami  the 

K*'<;ion«i  round  about  with  a  formidable  number  of  these  weapons  ^('apt. 
**  Lu^'ard  says  6,ooo). 

"  SVe  may  take  it,  that  the  feverish  desire  for  books  and  knowledge,  which 
•*  Mr.  Ashe  describes,  would  not  long  eunrive  a  general  letting  loose  of  all  the 
"  worse  paasiona  of  man.  Happily  the  retiui  tiuri  of  the  theological  motive  to 
*•  itti  proper  imporUim'c  gives  some  assurance,  that  the  task  of  maintaining  order 
**  will  not  be  verj'  heary.  These  interesting  sectaries  arc  quit*"  prepared  to  bow 
"  to  acoomphshc'd  fact^,  and  to  a(  >  •  pt  the  rale  of  strength.  The  great  maas  of 
*'  lukewarm  rathnlir=;  have  already  become  sunporters  of  the  party  in  power, 
**  which  will  doubti»'ss  lurther  increase  its  following  bv  remaining  powt  riul. 
**  Even  leintimate  rule  may  be  easily  oompnss^^  at  no  distant  date,  since  King 
**  MwatiL'-a.  apart  Irrmi  thf  prohaldlity  that  be  too  will  worship  strength,  is  a 
**  man  01  weakly  constitution.  In  a  country  where  rules  of  succession  are  vt^ue, 
**  it  will  be  strange,  if  a  new  ruler  dtws  not  work  cordially  with  d$  fmt»  houtets 
"  of  power.** 

We  can  hardly  get  up  an  interest  in  such  a  Church,  which  is 

moil l:i 1 1  in  every  sense :  **  Cc  sang  etait  il  si  pur  ?" 

What  was  most  remarkable  was  the  divided  action  of  the 
Comniittrp  of  the  Misi^ionary  Society  as  a  wliolo.  and  the  membei's 
of  that  Coiuiuiltee  a.s  individuals.  The  (Joiumitlee  resolved  "  to 
leave  the  matter  absolutely  with  God,  aud  to  have  recourse  to 
Prayer."  The  memhers  01  the  Committee  appealed  to  Man :  I 
adjoin  a  specimen : 

"Sin,  The  time  is  short;  the  crisis  is  great.   The  future  of  IT-G«nda  may 

"  tl  peiul  in  hirjre  nioa-itirf  npou  the  dcfrree  of  our  <  fTi  il-  to  educate  andawakflll 
public  opinion  withiu  the  next  lew  months.   What  shall  we  dof 
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**  I.  Lei  there  be  one  or  more  great  public  meetings  held  in  Exeter  Hall ;  nnd 
'*  not  ohIt  there,  but  in  diffexent  parts  of  the  Metropolis,  North,  South,  East, 
"  and  Wt^. 

"2.  Let  similar  meetuiga  be  promoted  throughout  all  the  larger  towns  In  the 

**  ProN-inces. 

"  3.  Set  apart  a  Sunday  on  Mrhich,  simultAneou.sly  throughoat  the  Kingdom, 

*•  Clcrrvmcn  maybe  asked  to  call  the  attentimi  of  fh*  ir  con'jTf^'ntifin^  to  the 
**  work  of  the  C.M.S.  in  U-Uanda,  and  to  the  consequences  of  its  evacuation. 

4.  Let  the  GleanerB*  Union  and  the  other  CM.  Unioai  betake  tbemielvcs 
**  very  speciallv  to  praver,  and  make  it.  an  it  were,  the  very  nhj*-ct  of  tiieir 

existence  to  instruct  tbe  leiM  instructed,  and  to  awaken  their  sympathy. 

"  Sir,  ae  frienda  of  the  C.H.S.,  we  cannot  be  too  energetic  at  this  moment, 
*'  rmil  we  cannot  bring  too  mneh  pnsnurc  to  fnar  <.n  the  Coimmtttf,  if  that  be 

necessary,  that  for  some  time  to  come  they  should  make  the  awakeninff  of 
"  interest  on  all  sides  and  amongst  all  classes  the Jtrwt  oiftet  of  their  delib«mtiomL 

Wi-  have  l>een  assured  on  all  hmuls.  })y  thu-^f  wlio  si^e  and  know  most  clearly, 
"  that  evacuation  mean«  the  de^^tructiou  of  our  work,  the  dispersion  or  massacre 
**  of  our  Coaverta  and  MijisioQaries,  a  widespread  reign  of  anarchy,  and  the 

reviral  of  the  ^Te-Trade.  Now,  suppose  a  tel<>gram  were  received  to  this 
**  effect  in  six  or  ei'^'ht  months,  could  it  ue  to  us  other  than  a  per|>etual  ^hMme 
**  tLud  humiliation,  that  we  had  not  strained  everv  nerve  and  used  every  means 
*'  to  avert  so  unspeakable  a  calamity,  when  we  had  been  warned  again  and  again 
**  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  of  the  certainty  of  its  approach  in  the  evf-nt  of 
**  evacuation?  JtVequeutly  it  haii  boeu  said  to  me  that  '  God  would  uot  allow  so 
<*  great  a  work  as  tlie  C.M.S.  work  in  U-Ganda  to  l>e  brought  to  nought'; 

•*  hi4f  G"i  nerrr  arts  hut  h>j  inraiis.  God  helps  those  onlv  who  hdjt  (hnn^efvrs. 
**  I  therefore  j^lcad  with  you  that  during  the  next  six  mouths  nut  a  copy  of  Tiit 
"  Meeord  will  issue  but  tnat  yon  will  tetmd  tktrtiH  •  irimp0t»euU  to  redoubled 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  friends  of  "Alpha,"  whose 
words  he  quotes,  pretend  to  a  most  presumptaous  acquaintance 
with  t^  aecret  couQcils  of  the  Most  High,  who  is  supposed  to 
make  nte  of  TTte  Record  Newspaper  aa  fie  once  did  of  the  hallowed 
utterances  of  Isaiah  and  .Ti  icmiah. 

(11)  "The  establighnuut  of  a  Protestant  Government.''  The 
Eev.  Cyril  Gordon,  a  Trotestant  Missionary,  spoke  as  follows  : 

**  Enp^lnTifl  hnd  hren  led  to  the  country  \»  the  ptov'xdmce  of  G(i<l,  nnfl  i  f  England 
*'  remaintti  there,  tiiere  was  every  encouragemcsut.  There  was  hope  lur  ihe  men, 
**  for  the  women,  for  the  countries  arouna,  in  U-Soga,  for  instance,  in  Sagalla, 
*'  and  cl««  wIhti'.  Hut  if  this  countrv  was  h'ft  to  itself  tli.^n*  one  hope, 
**  because  the  Mi^ionanes  bad  been  able  to  give  to  the  Nation  the  NN'ord  ot  Life 

in  their  own  ton^e.  To  prevent,  however,  any  snch  disaster  as  would  occur 
"  to  the  Missionnrif  :s  and  Christians,  if  England  gave  up.  we  must  reni<  nih< t 

that  the  countrr  was  ours  by  right  of  discovery,  iy  right  0/  Jivanyt/ization. 
**  the  labour  of  the  MtMrionarles,  by  the  deaths  of  those  who  had  laid  down  their 
*'  lives  for  it ;  it  was  ours  by  the  prayt  rs  and  labours  of  Mackay.  and  therefore 

it  was  our  dutyto  keep  the  country  in  the  hands  o/th<^  ptupU  uho  au  noio 
**  PrU$aUmt9.  We  ought  to  intert^t  all  whom  we  meet  in  the  question,  and  give 
**  ounelTes  to  diligent  pnyer  to  Ood  /er  tki$  now  TnUstani  eotmtrjfJ'* 

^()\v.  if  a  Kuinari  Catholic  European  Tower  had  got  possession  of 
the  iandj  and  one  of  their  Priests  had  spoken  in  this  way,  there 
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would  liat^  been  outcry  against  his  Intolenmoe.  The  s;ame  grentle- 
man  shou  s,  that  hia  object  is  Aimezati(m  Teiy  dearly  in  a  letter  to 
The  Mecordi 

'*Th«  coontry  would  be  in  dufer  of  hS&ar  bftek  into  tiie  eniel  Ittndi  of  fho 

"  iciektil  Jlr^athm  Nriti\  t-^,  or  it  would  be  in  danger  of  fallinj?  into  tlic  li.mds  of 
the  terrible  Slare-raidiug  Mahometan  Natives,  or  it  vrouid  be  iu  danger  of 
•*  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  converts,  into  a  drtoded  Slavery 
'*  of  the  mind  to  the  pon  er  of  Rome.  The  chief  dauber  to  the  Prot<'Stimt  converts 
*'  would  come  from  the  ho^itility  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Natives,  who  are  far  more 
*'  numerous  than  the  Mahonn  t^in  Natives.  The  Roman  Catholics,  rememboriug 
'*  the  late  war,  would  not  the  Protestant  Natives,  nor       ih*  lire«  ^ 

**  the  Missionaries.  For  tin-  }<\\s^\on'xn('^  'raKfd  nut  d  s' rt  thoir  converts.  The 
**  danger  would  be  very  reni  iu  all.  The  irut  l'r.»tt  ^L.iut  louvtiU  iire  not  a  very 
♦*  large  bodf.  These  noble  and  true-hearted  Christians,  of  whom  there  are 
**  manv,  wnnid  comp  forward  to  th.;  Mi-sionarii  ^  to  Inivo  tlic  rfuititry.  For 
'*  they  would  be  unwiJin^.  that  their  beloved  friends  their  Teachers,  should  perish 
*'  in  the  wretched  fighting  and  nlaa^hter  which  would  take  place.  Thertfure.  if 
**  the  Company  are  oblijf*  il  t-i  withdraw,  they  must  make  a  way  of  r-^rnpi  lor  the 
"  lAimiamximt  the  Cbri.stian  couverU,  with  all  the  women  and  the  ciiildreu  of 
**  the  same.  Bat  the  Missionaries  and  the  Native  Christians  look  to  Christian 
*'  Eii;.'l:ind  to  sheltt  r  them  from  these  very  terrible  danjrers,  and  r xji'  <  t  Chri-tiin 
"  England  to  take  measores  to  prevent  the  occuneuce  of  such  deeds  as  will 
certainly  fake  place  if  British  Inftuenoe  is  withdrawn.  The  shelter  and 
protection  will  be  irivm.  if  the  treaty  that  has  beea  mod*  wUh  tt«utUu»t 
"  U-Gan<U  is  kept  by  Jringlaad." 

He  is  fresh  fnmi  the  field,  and  we  gather  from  his  ntterances 
the  Spirit  of  the  Mission :  it  wishes  for  Beligion  and  political 
Hupremary  hy  the  help  of  British  Military  Power.  No  wonder 
that  the  Editor  of  the  Vouitehe  ZtiUtng  of  July  28  of  this  year 
writes  as  follows : 

"  To  carry  the  Bible  la  one  hand  and  preach  the  Re1i|HoD  of  Lore,  while  with 

*•  the  other  they  sell  rifl. tn  be  use<l  in  expelling  tluir  mi  welcome  rivals,  may 
"  correspond  well  enough  with  British  Ideals  of  the  duty  of  a  Mmimwry,  but 
**  there  u  no  trace  in  soch  conduct  of  Christianity,  European  euUwrt^  or  citUiat' 
**  lion .  This  is  bat  a  small  editioa  ol  what  has  been  practtted  on  a  large  scale  in 
*•  U.Ganda." 

Such  assertions  can  he  repelled  with  indi|2rnation  in  other 
Mia^ion- fields,  but  Mr.  Gordon*8  utterances  are  clear;  at  any  rate, 
that  is  the  view,  whieh  Gemuuis  and  French  t«ke  of  the  ease. 

(12)  "The  maintennnce  of  sacred  tn  iiti.  s."  What  po<«;ihle 
niithority  had  Captain  Lujrard,  a  more  r:i{ttiiiii  of  an  mnud  loice, 
to  make  a  treaty  in  the  Queen's  name Has  any  mem  her  of  the 
past  and  present  GorerDment  come  forward  to  justify  it?  Would 
a  Captain  of  Infantry  in  India  he  allowed  to  bind  the  Viceroy 
without  previous  authority  and  confirmation  afterwards?  It  might 
have  contained  ilislumourahle  teiTiis  Tinrler  tlircnt  of  personal 
violenro  to  the  Jhitish  rrprcpntativi-,  as  liappcued  not  luii^r  a.:j;o 
in  iilvutan  in  India.    In  a  putty  matter,  altecting  the  Commercial 
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interests  of  the  Conipanv,  or  the  luocssities  of  frontier  police 
regulations,  a  treaty  might  have  been  made,  but  such  u  document 
as  was  signed  bj  Captain  Lngard  on  the  3otii  March,  1892,  cannot 
be  treated  as  a  serious  document  until  confirmed  by  the  Ooyem* 
ment,  published  in  a  hlue-book,  and  suboiitted  to  Parliament  after 
debate.  Mr.  Walker,  another  Missionary,  tells  ns,  that  Mwanpra 
was  originally  ojiposcMl  to  the  Christian  i{cli,L;i<jii,  bt'c-uu>o  lio 
believed,  that  the  Missionaries  were  the  agents  of  Kuropean 
UoTemmenta,  which  would  come  later  <m  and  tako  hia  countiy : 
the  Arabs  enoonraged  these  suspicions,  and,  when  thiB  treaty  was 
forc€*d  npon  him,  they  proved  too  true.  However,  let  Captain 
Lugard  tfll  his  otrn  story :  he  soemf  to  think  that  the  British 
taxpayer  \&  bound  lor  ever  by  his  erring  judgment; 

"  He  vw  imt  to  U-ganda,  not  on  his  own  hook,  bnt  as  the  agmt,  duly 

"  accredited,  acting  with  the  full  knoul-dije  and  con^ct  uf  ih,  Crown.    He  col- 
eluded  treaties,  and  those  treatieo  were  submitted  by  him  to  Uiii  directors,  who 
**  in  their  torn  sabmitfed  them  to  tht  Fwreiijn  Ojfice,  to  Lord  Saiitburif  and  to 
*'  Lord  Jlostbtry.    Those  treaties  have  beeu  accepted  and  approved.  Some 
details  an  to  words  were  checked,  but  as  n  pirded  the  ri;;ht  he  had  to  conclmle 
the  treaties  no  exception  whatever  had  been  taken.    Ue  thought,  wheu  they 
<<  considered  the  question  trom  the  tinit  to  the  hint,  it  would  be  found,  that  it  was 
*'  iiu|>o!<sible  to  repudiate  the  pk-dges,  which  liad  been  given,  and  any  that  they 
"  were  given  by  irrt^spoDsible  persoud/' 

This  is  another  instance,  which  the  foreign  European  Press  will 
not  forgt't,  of  the  divijie  right  mxeried  hy  the  British  Nation  to  lay 
hold  of  anytliing  that  ronit  s  to  hand.  Lord  Salisbury  remarked, 
that  the  ^^pht  n  s  of  Intliu  ncr  had  bten  imposed  on  Native  popula- 
tions by  rival  European  Nations,  who  busied  themselvea  in  giving 
away  territories,  that  did  not  helong  to  them ;  the  aged  Earl  Grey 
inquires,  what  were  the  grounds,  on  which  the  European  States 
conoid*  r(  d  tin  mselves  eutitl('<l  to  Spheres  of  Influence,  in  violation 
of  all  Nati\<'  lii-lits  to  their  indc  ru  ndcncc  and  thrir  countrv.  Fir-t 
comes  the  Sjihere  of  InHueutc;  tin  11  tlu-  l^rotc*  tonito,  hasi  d  on 
a  treaty  ioreetl  upon  a  weak,  vatillatiug,  Native  Chief;  then  foilows 
the  actual  Annexation.  Up  to  this  time  the  British  have  slied  no 
Hahometan  or  Pagan,  only  Koman  Catholic,  hlood  in  these  Spheres, 
^'  liile  the  Germans  have  shot  and  hung  the  Natives  pretty  freely. 
Tiie  occupation  of  U-Ganda  cannot  fail  to  eventuate  in  bloodshed, 
rebellions,  bumiiii,'  of  villatrc*,  loss  of  European  life,  audcui  bono? 
Why  not  leave  tiie  poor  pcuplc  alone  ? 

(13)  "The  occupation  of  the  Head-waters  of  the  Nile."  No 
greater  snare  was  ever  put  forward  than  this  ohscure  phrase :  old 
gcnth  in<  II  ^hake  their  heads,  when  thoy  talk  of  the  Uead-waters 
of  the  Nil(  :  it  sounds  important  and  historical,  and  geographical. 
In  one  of  l)i(k(  iis'  novels  n  Mr**.  I'iprhin  gained  importance  by 
alluding  to  her  ^'ha^»  "^  in  i'cnivian  mint  s.  U-(Janda  is  ul>o  calli  d 
**  tlic  key  to  the  Cuantiiesi  of  Central  Aiiicu    ;  one  writer,  not 
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TCiy  accurate  in  his  Geography,  connects  it  with  Stevenson's  road 
from  the  Nyasa  Luke  to  Tanganyika  Lake,  many  liundred  miles  to 
the  South.  The  fact  is  always  omittt-d,  that  the  Nile  waters  are 
not  navigable  till  considerably  to  the  North  of  Lake  Albert:  of 
course,  it  is  written  iu  our  destiny  to  occupy  that  Lake  also.  It  is 
a  pity  that  we  did  not  leave  Emin  Paaha  at  'Wadelai.  Missionaries 
ought  to  be  sent  on  at  once  to  form  a  nucleus  for  future  Protecto- 
rates. And  surely  the  head-waters  of  the  lUvers  Kongo,  and  Niger, 
and  Senejral.  and  Zamhe^ji  are  worth  looking  after:  they  are  also 
the  keys  of  j^rt'at  positions.  It  is  not  exactly  ck-ar  what  an  invader 
of  England  would  take  by  occupying  the  head-wat^^rs  of  the 
Thames,  the  Serem,  and  tlie  Tweed ;  but  the  Nile  has  a  certain 
reputation,  and  it  sounds  plausible. 

(14)  "  The  whole  New  Testament  has  been  translated  into  the 
Lnnjiuafrc  of  U-Ganda."  Can  this  really  be  put  forwanl  as  a  reason, 
for  auiiexution  ?  The  idea  has  the  merit  of  novelty  :  on  inquiry, 
it  is  found,  that  the  New  Testament  has  been  translated  into 
290  Languages.  Hercifol  Heavens!  Have  we  by  this  literary 
manoBUvre  established  an  initiatory  claim  to  interim  in,  invade^ 
annex,  and  slay  the  people  of,  290  countries  where  these  transla* 
tions  arc  used  ?  Wc  shall  have  tribes  petitioning,  tliat  translations 
of  the  New  Testaniont  in  tlitir  Language  be  not  miulo.  Thori'  was 
8ome  years  ago  a  good  joke  at  St.  retersburg,  that  when  Professor 
Dom  published  his  rastu  Grammar  in  JEtussian,  a  thriU  of 
anguish  passed  through  the  people  of  Afghanistan,  as  they  felt  that 
their  day  was  coming:  the  New  Testament  must  have  a  severer 
effect,  because  it  inculcates  love  to  your  neighbours,  peace  and 
good-will,  and  yet  it  is  quoti'd  liy  a  Missionaiy  Society,  as  an  inci- 
dental argument  for  a  hostile  o(  cupatiou  of  an  independent  people. 
The  books  of  JToshua  and  Judges  would  have  been  more  appropriate 
to  the  temper  of  the  U-Ganda  political  Protestants,  and  <n  the 
Missionary  Society. 

(15)  The  last  reason  is  a  sad  one,  but  none  the  less  tnie :  we 
have  only  to  reflect  upon  the  last  twenty -hve  years  of  Africim 
history.  The  Slave-Trade  of  last  century  seems  more  tolerable : 
the  Africans  deported  to  America  are  forming  a  great  and  powerful 
Ifation.  In  every  part  of  Africa  the  great  Races  are  being  destroyed, 
or  politically  enslaved  by  European  States,  cut  down  ruthlessly  by 
European  Exphirors,  or  poisoned  by  European  liquor-dealers :  and 
all  in  the  name  of  Christian  Civilization,  and  Christian  Missionary 
Societies  are  not  backward  to  urge  the  Government  to  ruthless  and 
shameful  annexation. 

One  or  two  incidental  eonsideiations  occur  to  me :  what  possible 
relation  can  the  Biitidi  fleet,  which  cruises  off  the  coasts  of 
Zanzibar,  the  (Tcrman  Protectorate,  and  the  Portupie^c  colony 
of  Mozambfk,  with  a  view  of  intoreoptint^  the  departin,!^  by  Sen  to 
Arabia  oi'  Aiiicoos  brought  down  by  the  weii-knowu  Slave-routes 
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from  Lake  Tanganyika  nnd  Lake  Nyasa,  many  decrees  South  of 
the  Equator,  have  with  the  proposed  Bailroad  from  Mombasa  to  the 
shorea  of  the  Lake  North  of  the  Equator:  there  is  no  regular 
Blaye-Toute  through  the  Hand  countr} %  aiul  Captain  Lugaxd  con- 
firm? the  assertion  of  ^Iv.  Horare  "WuIUt,  that  the  whole  nrguraent 
is  m}*thical :  the  individuals,  who  have  rushed,  into  this  controversy, 
have  not  studied  their  Maps,  and  are  not  familiar  with  the  history 
of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  They  condemn  what  they  do  not 
underBtand. 

Then,  again,  the  shame  of  withdrawing  from  a  country  occupied 
less  than  two  years  hy  three  European  officers  is  dwelt  upon  : 
is  it  not  the  fact  that  twice  during  Her  Majesty's  reign  the 
Government  han  been  liounded  on  by  public  o])inioii  to  occupy 
Afghanistan,  the  Pearl  of  Asia,  the  key  to  the  countries  beyond, 
the  Head-waters  of  the  Biver  Indus,  hounded  on  by  treaties 
forced  on  their  Bulers  under  the  influence  of  the  bugbear  of 
Kusdan  intrigue,  a  new  opening  for  commerce,  a  blessing  to  a 
few  oppressed  people,  oppressed  hy  ^rahoiiu  taus  ?  I<  it  not  true, 
that  twice  that  (•(jui^ljji?'  has  been  occupied,  and  twice  iihandoned, 
after  the  ex])eiidituro  of  Millions  and  loss  of  hundj*eds  of  lives, 
and  the  prestige  of  European  wisdom  and  generosity,  leaying 
behind  an  enduring  feeling  of  hate  stored  up  against  us,  as 
unprovoked  inyadeis?  Can  we  neyer  take  warning  from  past 
failures  ? 

But  if  we  occupy  U-Ganda,  it  is  but  the  het^inniufr  f>f  further 
annexations:  the  appetite  comes  with  eating:  the  kiuj^auni  of 
U-Kyoro,  Albert  Nyanza,  Wadelai,  and  beyond :  Captain  Lugard 
and  his  Sudin  troops  must  he  on  the  mom  Here  we  haye  the 
ptogramme  of  the  Army  and  Church  Militant : 

"  But  are  we  to  stop  here,  whpn  thf»  onterprise  of  Ciiptain  Lnpird  hn'»  already 
*•  totablijilud  military  statioiu  all  tluj  way  ootween  Lake  Victoria  aud  Lake 
*'  Albert  Edward  ?  the  principal  one«  being  (i)  in8iiigo,  on  the  U-Nyoro  border, 
**  and  (2)  Fort  E<lward,  in  Turn,  midi  r  Blount  Ruwenzori  ;  rarh  to  be  {garrisoned 
"  bv  two  European  otticers  and  a  compauy  of  120  Native  soldiers.   The  Church 

Militant  mtut  not  let  itself  be  ontstnpped,  hat  shoidd  proceed  at  once  to  locate 
*'  two  nf  it'i  offirrr'*  nt  each  of  these  post"*,  and  thti-  complitt'  the  Mii^siou- chain 
"  thruuxhout  the  Britiah  rrotectorate."  (U  it  a  Protectorate,  or  ooly  a  Sphere 
*'  of  Influence  F) 

But  thifl  is  nothing,  when  Britannia  Africana  is  on  the  war-path : 
nothing  is  ^'aitu  d  until  Lake  Chad  is  won.  Here  we  have  that 
policy  looming  in  the  distance : 

•*  There  need  be  no  alarm  on  account  of  British  int<^ri  sts  in  the  Luko  Chitd 
Kej^nfrom  the  fact  that  the  enter[iri>iiij;  Frtuch  Tniv.  Ih  r,  Captain  Mnnteil, 
**  hax  surf^wfJctl  in  cnUiTxn^  Bnrnti.  mid  niakinLr  frirnds  witli  fhr  Siiltrtn  tit  Kuka 


**  sntiiely  Soath  ol  the  une  from  Say  to  Bonawa,  beyond  wbich  Fmuse  has 
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*'  pledpred  herself  not  to  interfere.  Captain  Monteil  will  have  done  a  service  to 
*•  th»^liriy;il  Ni:/t  r  Company,  if  he  has  induced  the  Sultan  of  Bomu  to  1m»  more 
*'  ameuuiik  to  Kurupeon  influence  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  \a  be  hoped,  tiiat  the 
**  French  TraT«Uer  oas  not  attmpted  to  poison  the  8ulfaui*e  mind  against  the 
"  Britidi." 

Here  the  Royal  Js'^iger  Company  will  come  into  evidence :  at 
any  late,  they  have  a  waterway  up  the  ^^iger  aad  Biiitt6  Biven : 
they  have  Missionaries  quite  ready  to  start  forward.  To  save 
possible  massacre  of  tlie  poor  Natives,  who  for  many  centuries 

have  taken  care  of  tlu m^rlvcs,  a  mnn  r.f  (\tptain  Lup:ard's  stamp 
must  be  put  forward  witli  u  Maxim--;Hn  :  there  are  Ui  rinau 
spheres  of  influence  on  one  ^*i^le  at  the  Kamerun,  and  Fivnch 
spheres  of  influence  to  the  Korth.  Some  Church  dignitary, 
a  Bishop  if  possible,  must  be  killed;  some  youthful  converts  of 
doubtful  antecedents  must  be  burnt  bv  the  ^rali  Dmetaus;  and 
then  the  snino  thrill  of  anfjjui^li  will  pass  through  Evangelical 
circles  in  England.  Wliy  not  try  Timbuktu  ?  It  is,  alas  !  in 
the  French  Sphere  of  influence :  when  once  the  Tenth  Command- 
ment is  broken,  and  we  commence  to  covet  the  land  of  our 
neighbours,  there  is  no  limit  but  our  power  and  our  opportunity, 
for  all  Moral  fciTuig  lias  disappeared.  The  very  existence  of  the 
great  African  Lakes  is  very  imperfectly  known  to  the  middle -aired 
r]er<;y,  who  make  np  a  Missionary  Committee,  and  they  liavc 
110  conception  of  the  vast  <listances  to  be  traverst^l.  An  old 
gentleman  was  overheard  at  the  AxiLi-Slavtiy  Deputation  to  the 
Foreif^i  Office  asking  a  neighbour  on  which  side  of  the  Bed  Sea 
was  U-Qanda,  for,  as  he  naiVely  added,  one  likes  to  know.  Surely 
this  is  not  the  class  to  settle  the  foreign  policy  of  ibis  gret^ 
Kingdom. 

I  thank  Captain  Lugard  for  cue  tiling:  he  is  the  only  English- 
man, who  has  said  a  word  in  favour  of  the  Frcuch  Missionaries, 
the  citizens  of  a  friendly  State :  we  differ  essentially  from  their 
doctrine,  but  we  admire  their  devotion.  They  have  no  wives, 
and  families,  and  salaries,  and  comfortable  homes ;  no  furloughs 
and  pensions :  wliilo  t!u  v  live,  they  work ;  wlien  they  can  work 
no  longer,  thev  die:  tliey  siamliuw  pve  lis  a  better  idea  of  an 
apostle,  though  liuw  and  then  the  i'rote>tants  have  apu»Lle»  like 
Mackay,  Honningtou,  and  Parker.  The  French  have  as  much 
right  to  be  at  U-Ganda  as  the  English  have  :  it  is  under  a  strange 
misapprehension,  that  Captain  Lugard  remarked  in  Th«  Fortutghily 
of  Novombt  r.  i  S  ,2,  that  under  a  Mi'^sionar\' etifjnette  the  Roman 
Catliolics  had  no  right  to  intnuie  two  years  hitt  r  iiitu  u  Protestant 
Preserve.  t>ut;h  a  comity  exists  among  IVotestant  Missions,  but 
not  between  Protectant  and  Bomon  Catholic;  otherwise  how  are 
Protestants  in  India,  China,  and  Japan,  in  localities  occupied 
centuries  earlier  by  Boman  Catholic  Missionaries?  With  the 
^French  Missionary  difficulties  are  experienced,  which  are  not 
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felt  with  other  2sationaHties,  certainly  not  with  British  Eoman 
Catholics.   I  give  a  quotation : 

*'  Pi=hop  TTodley,  speaking  last  uiirht  at  the  aiiminl  snlr'c  in  ruM  of  5>t,  "M:irv*s 
"  Eouuin  Cutbolic  Schoob,  Walsall,  referred  to  the  U>Gaada  questiuu.  lie 
'*  thouji^ht,  and  he  said  it  with  sorrow,  that  in  the  fntore,  whererer  the  power 
**  of  l*rot«'stanti«m  ami  Cntholii-isni  met  in  FA]imtorial  AlricH.  it  would  he  n-  ri-- 
**  saryto  divide  thorn  into  diftert'iit  spht-res,  not  because  he  ininji;iui'd  there  would 

be  any  difficulty  about  educated  gt-ntlcmen,  not  to  gay  Chrl-«tiun  Kentlemea, 
'*  liring  in  1.  a  < .  hut  bccaiM)  there  was  the  danger  of  hall-educated  foUowen 
«<  oaming  into  coodict," 

The  Protestant  Missionary  at  TJ-Ganda  expresses  himself  Tery 
differently :  what  he  wants  is  political  ascendancy,  and  this  is  just 
what  no  lom  of  Beligion  whatever  onght  to  have : 

The  Bomau  Catholic  party  is  tho  one  most  likely  to  feel  aggrieved  and 
"  jealous  of  the  others.  It  is  true  that  they  have  Uudu,  a  very  fertile  DiHtrict, 
*'  but  the  t  hitf  of  Budu  m  ver  hud  the  position  and  houour  thatniuuy  other  Cbiefs 

had.  Thi.s  party  has  late  ly  lost  the  most,  and  is  therefore  the  most  likrly  to 
•*  fifl  di>.>i;itiHtie*l.  They  would  submit  to  bo  ruled  by  represeutatives  of  the 
•*  Britisli  Government,  or  of  a  company  if  the  European.^  could  carry  their  own 
**  in  I'-Ganda;  but  if  they  frit  th  it  th(  v  wi  n^  virtu  illv  \\-\w;  ^roitrmd  by  the 
**  I'rot^'staut  party  in  L'-Oantits,  J  do  not  thtuk  tluy  uoald  snOrnU  to  it.  In  all 
**  they  do  they  will  bo  eutirei;/  guxdrd  thfW  *  Fathn  x*  who  exercis*^  absolute 
*'  authority  ovt  r  tlit  tii.  I  tliiiik  that  you  cm  wt  11  jud^^e  whnt  w<niM  he  the  con- 
'*  sequence,  if  the  British  ccmtrol  were  withdrawn.  The  tirst  scene  ot  the  now  act 

would  be  idl  parties  flying'  at  the  Protestant  Christiaiis.  Then  the  Mahometans 
"  would  seir.e  all  the  Roman  CaihoUo  oanTerta  end  their  followeta,  and  would 

open  a  iilaTe>nuurket  at  once." 

Not  one  word  has  been  said  ahont  the  feelings  of  the  Taxpayers, 
except  jaunty  remarks  sueh  as  the  following : 

"  la  there  any  justification  for  the  assumption  that  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
**  uould  dimpprove  of  the  cost  of  its  retention'^    PIvery  taxpayer,  who  has  ;:iveu 
**  the  Subject  any  attention,  knows  that  in  a  imn  iy  seUish  or  pecuniary  si  iim-  it 
**  is  »'t  thi'  highest  importaiiff  to  rf  f  iin        rainla.  tin  pt  arl  oi  Africa,  and  the 
**  key  to  two  Million  square  tniks  ol  territory,  wiuch  by  inte  rnational  a^'n  enunt 
**  ere  at  the  present  time  uudt  r  our  protection.   The  markets  of  the  world 
an'  h-  iiii.'  iiiuir  luul  nuire  closed  ajjainst       nnd  it     siirrly  the  act  of  a  Nation 
{roue  mud  to  willuliy  throw  away  the  glorious  prospects,  which  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  rich  Lake  Distticte  01  Central  Africa  would  open  to  our  trade." 

This  is  just  bnnkum,  and  the  writer  knows  that  it  is,  for 
he  in  his  next  sentence  appeals  to  other  passions,  lUdigion  and 
Chauvinism : 

Are  we  j?oing  to  desnt  our  fU'r'r.rhrlstianx  in  r'.fjftn'f.i?  Am  we  poin^r  to 
**  aire  up  to  maseacre  thtwe  IricDdl^'  tribes  who,  trustiug  in  our  pronii>«  oi  pro- 
**  lection,  have  given  us  their  assistance?  And  are  wc  going  to  <:ive  up  that 
**  iutmftiM  and  fertile  rtgum^  pregnant  with  mtucral  tuui  ,,!htr  uealllt,  to  another 
**  yattan  ?  If  we  nre  true  to  our  God,  to  our  couuLry,  and  to  our&vlvv9,  the 
crime  of  deserting  U-Ganda  will  not  r^t  upon  us.'* 
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It    quite  clear,  tliat,  if  the  Bailway  is  gaanmteed,  there  will 

be  an  annual  heavy  charge  on  our  rosonrceB;  howerer,  fanatics 
never  think  of  this:  this  very  month  some  of  this  chiss  Imvc 
proposed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  arhitrarily  to  dt  stroy 
the  cultivation  of  the  Poppy,  a  great  industry  of  the  People  of 
India,  amounting  to  at  least  eight  Millions  annually,  and  some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  propose  to  make  a  proportionate  grant  to 
the  Indian  Exchequer,  liie  proposition  was  too  ridiciUous  to 
entertain.  Empire?  fannot  be  governed  by  fanatics.  "We  are  far 
too  ready  to  be  indulgent,  when  we  have  other  people's  purses 
to  draw  on,  when  we  can  dip  into  the  State  Treasury.  With 
tlie  overwhelming  demands  upon  us  of  the  Pauper  Population  of 
our  cities,  are  we  justified  in  flinging  away  annual  thousands  in 
Central  Africa? 

An  intcmationnl  qnction  has  already  arisen  with  France  about 
the  treatment  of  French  Missimiarii  s  by  Captain  I.n£r;ird.  It 
comes  with  a  bad  grace  from  the  Government  of  a  lleimblic, 
which  has  ejected  English  Missionaries  from  the  Loyalty  Islands, 
and  threatens  to  do  the  same  in  Algeria  and  Tunisia.  Still  the 
facts  as  admitted  have  an  ugly  appearance.  Captain  Lugaid  in 
T}ic  FortnightJ  1/  of  Xovcinlx-r,  1892,  dispi»<r^  of  thu  (.harcrc  in 
a  jaunty  way  by  the  asiUjrtion,  that  English  Officers  are  incapable 
of  such  things,  but  we  know  how  English  Officers  acted  in  the 
expedition  to  relieve  Emin  Pasha,  and  committed  acts  of  Murder 
and  Ilapine  right  across  Afinca.  I  really  am  reluctant  to  describe 
what  took  place  at  the  Island  of  Sesse  in  my  own  woixls,  for  fear 
of  being  charged  with  oxap:?:e ration.  I  quote  those  of  an  entire 
str  ntij.  r,  the  llev.  Edward  Conybeare,  in  his  letter  to  Xha 
Guuidian,  October  22,  1B92: 

"  ^.  The  Roroao  Catholics,  thus  defeated,  took  refu;;e  from  fhe  bullets  of  these 
British  rifleii  on  an  inacceanble  ulaad,  wheaoe  the  King  oontintied  to  defy  our 

*•  authoritie-s. 

6.  Aud  now  conies  the  horror.  To  hrinif  this  obstiiiate  heretic  to  hi.**  senses, 
**  Captain  LuL^ird  "cnt  ncrninst  him  a  ^nm-hoat,  tlyint:  presumably  th<  l!riti>h 
**  Ihig,  and  uuder  tlie  command,  certainly,  of  a  British  Otiiccr,  Captain  Williams. 

On  the  approach  of  tbie  formidable  foe,  the  CathoUcs  abandoDed.  all  notion  of 
"  further  re^istaiicp.  ami  tlioii^'ht  oiilv  of  csr:!])!'.     They  croMd-  d  into  their 

cauoee  for  flight,  men^  wonutHf  and  children.  The  King  effected  ]m  escape ; 
"  bat  of  his  nnhappy  followers  boat-load  after  boat-load  were  sent  to  the  bottom 
'*  by  the  murderous  volleys  of  our  Maxim-|fun.  On  the  computation,  1  wish 
**  I  could  say  the  ndraissitm,  of  our  I'rotestaut  informants,  several  hundreds  of 
*•  defenceless  Jui^itives,  chietly  non-combatants,  were  thus  massacred.  And  this, 
**  l>e  it  remarked,  was  not  done  by  unloosed  s»va$^  but  by  the  latest  weapons  of 
"  civilization,  and  by  tho  orders  of  a  Britinh  Otiicer. 

"Now,  sir,  can  we  hupe  for  God's  blessing  on  our  doinsr*  in  U-Ganda  while 
"  we  allow  such  a  deed  to  pass  unrepented?  I  do  not  wish  to  Mame  Captain 
**  Lugard,  wlio,  (loiihtless,  felt  the  iVarful  coun»o  he  adopted  an  unavoidable 
**  necessity.  ISiir  do  1  wish  to  defend  the  U-Ganda  Roman  Catholics,  who, 
"  possibly,  provoked  their  own  doom.  But,  to  whatever  extent  the  dao^hter 
«« may  be  jnstifled,  the  fact  xemainS|  that  we  were  the  alanghteran ;  and  we  may 
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1m  Terr  rare,  that  sncK  wholemle  sheddingf  of  Christian  blood  is  no  light  tlung 
iu  God's  si^ht.  At  oiir  hand  lie  will  renuire  it ;  at  tlnj  hand  of  the  BritisE 
*•  ^^atitm,  and  above  all  of  the  Englisli  rfiurrh,  (inlt  ss  tiy  contrition  we  turn 
"  awny  His  anger  from  ua.  Ilithfrto,  alas :  we  have  rather  made  ourselves 
*■  twrtaken)  of  the  deed.  "Will  none  of  our  Biehone  ezpreBiion  to  vhak  wo 
<«oiighttofeeH" 

And  agaiu  in  a  second  l«*tter,  under  date  NovemhiT  11,  1io  ^ixqs 
his  authority  for  these  stiiUuients,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coilius,  one  ol 
the  Britiflh  MiBsionarics,  whose  Beport  I  have  before  me,  and 
which  bean  out  Hr.  Conybeare's  independent  outety: 

*•  The  extent,  to  which  here  at  home  we  hare  thut  our  eyes  to  the  horrors  in 
**  TJ-Ganda,  is  Rhown  by  the  letter  of  liinhop  Smythiea  in  yoiir  current  iflsue.  My 
"  account  of  what  took  place  seems  to  him  almost  incredible,  too  ghastly  to  Ix? 
**  true.  But,  as  I  mentioned,  I  took  care  to  sav  nothinj^  wliich  was  not  from 
"  our  own  British  and  Protestant  sources.  Had  I  gone  to  the  otiier  ride,  yet 
<•  mon  f<  ;iri'iil  talcs  wmild  he  brotiirht  forwnrd,  talfs  nf  tlie  ontrnjrn  and  tortnre 
**  oi  Cuthulic  vvunjeu  lor  reiusing  Ut  deny  their  laith.  Th»?8e  charges  are  brought 
**  aiEtiinst  us  by  Moudignor  Hirth,  and  have  never,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  been 
**  font  r:  I  dieted.     But  ns  otir  «idc  liavc  said  notliintr  ahont  thoni,  T  liavo  said 

notbing  about  them  either,  confining  mpelf  to  the  lieports  of  our  own  autho* 
*'  rities,  cinl  and  eodesiastical.  In  these  Reports  the  account  of  the 
**  is  to  be  found  only  ton  jdainly  :  ^rivrii  sdiiitliincs  n  it},  snircely  veiled  gUe^ 
**  sometimes  barely  narrated,  never  with  one  word  q/"  pity  for  (he  vidinu  or 
**  regret  at  so  deep  a  stain  of  Christtaa  blood  on  our  cause.  The  la^it  of  them 
**  waij  that  of  Mr.  Collins,  which  appeared  in  the  same  number  of  TU  Quardian 
•*  as  uiy  letter  (October  2b). 

*'  And  this  is  where  the  disgrace  to  otir  boaste<l  Chriitiauiiy  lie«,  not  utarly  so 
*'  much  in  the  deed  itself  (horrible  though  it  was)  as  in  the  spirit  with  which  we 
**  hnvf  i^eeted  the  tidincrs.  Captain  \Villinm«i  wn'<  but  rarrvin;:r  oiit  rdt nflc^sly 
'*  the  nleutbiss  order  ot  bis  superior  CJllkir  to  make  tbo  Koiuuu  IJatbolics  submit 
"atallci  -t>.  Captain  Luirard  is  far  too  brave  a  man  to  attempt  to  evade  bis 
**  re-pnn-'ibility  for  those  onlt  rs.  Tie  boldly  avouches  it;  and,  ri  kntbss  as  they 
**  were,  such  awful  deeds  are  sometimes  an  awful  nece^itv  in  wariare.  When  once 
**  he  had  htpm  to  flgrht  he  could  scarcely  stop  till  the  foe  surrendered  ;  and  bis 
"  bt  iri lining'  he  jn-titit  s  'and  the  voice  nt  tlir  Eti^rli'-b  Cbiin  b  nnanimously accepts 
"  the  iustilication)  on  the  same  ulea  which  was  put  forth  for  the  Massacre  of 
"  St.  Bartholomew,  viz.,  that  if  tne  slaughterers  bad  not  struck  the  first  blow, 
•*  they  would  themselves  have  been  slaughtered.    But  Captain  Lugsutl  alone 

speats  of  the  proceedings  as  deplorable.  No  Diocesan  Conference,  no  Church 
•*  Newspaper,  echoes  that  word.    No,  the  murdered  women  and  children  were 

connected  with  '  tlie  Italian  Mi«mi(i!i/  and,  therefore,  beyond  i^e  pale  of 
**  Anjflican  sympathy.  No  wonder  the  Roman  (  atholics  say  we  bine  shown 
•*  what  reality  we  attach  to  our  claim  to  be  Catbolirs  also.  Even  the  Israelites, 
*'  at  the  most  barbarous  perirKl  of  their  hist  or)',  knew  better,  ^^'1len  they  had 
*'  slausfht^-'red  down  the  Beujainites  1  richly  deserved  as  the  slaughter  was),  they 
**  felt  the  horror  ot  the  deed,  and  prayed  lor  forgiveness.  We  seem  not  even  to 
**  feel,  that  we  need  pardon  for  our  bfethien*a  Uood.  We  do  not  ask  for  it,  and 

we  shall  not  get  it.  ^' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  in  the  French  Mi.H.sionary 
periodicals  the  story  is  told  with  Iwrge  amplifications,  and  the 
hatred  of  the  people  of  France  against  '*les  Anglais"  is  roused: 
this  is  most  lamentable.  I  quote  this  to  show,  that  the  role  ot 
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U-Ganda  will  not  be  conducted  in  rose-water :  we  sliall  hear  of 
constant  massacres  of  tliis  kind,  assiassinations,  and  outraj^e  :  is 
thi^  the  kiiifl  of  protcftirm  wlnVh  the  benevolent  people  of  Enjiland 
atiil  the  Missionaries  wi?ih  to  supply  i'  1  am  not  blaminir  Captain 
Luganl :  he  ct  i  tainly  does  not  value  black  life  much :  an  official 
in  Britisli  India  could  never  have  done  such  things,  and  no 
Governor  would  have  tolerated  it:  tliis  incident  shows,  that 
Captain  Lujjard  did  not  possess  the  least  elementary  knowledge 
of  rulini;  Xutive  Kaces :  the  people  who  were  killed  were  nominal 
C)iri-ti;uis,  tiiou^h  of  a  dilli  rt»nt  Church,  and  this  renders  the 
incident  more  deplorable,  llcverse  the  position,  and  imagine  a 
French  Officer  having  treated  Protestant  baptized  converto  in  this 
fashion.  Had  Capbiin  Lugard  had  any  experience  of  a  District 
in  a  Rebellion  during  the  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857,  ur  of  a  jjreat 
city  like  Banaras,  stirred  to  it''  de])th  of  lijjions  i';iii;ili<*ism  by 
the  unlucky  death  by  violrn<  <•  of  a  lirahmiiii  Hull  in  the  streets, 
or  a  sacretl  monkey  being  shot  by  a  casual  English  loafer,  or 
winter  visitor,  he  would  have  known  how  to  handle  ignorant 
crowds  without  the  use  of  artilleiy  and  rifles:  at  any  rate,  a 
Protestant  should  have  done  anything  ratli*  r  than  shoot  down 
Roman  Catholic  converts:  nothinn;  nf  the  kind  has  ever  happened 
in  British  India:  it  is  veiy  true,  that  tlx  re  are  very  few  French 
Roman  Catholic  Missionaries  in  India,  and  the  British,  Spanish, 
Italian,  Belgian,  Gernian,  Roman  Catiiolics  never  give  any 
trouble :  the  French  Missionary,  whether  Protestant  or  Roman 
Catholic,  has  always  La  Prance  on  his  hiaan:  his  own  eo* 
religionists  deplore  hi^  egregious  Chauvinism. 

The  decision  of  the  Government  to  send  out  a  Com nn*?^! oner 
to  make  a  local  inquiry  and  report,  does  not  salisly  the  Keiigious 
Press:  where,  they  say,  can  more  competent  witnesses  he  found 
than  Captain  Lugard,  and  the  British  Missionaries?  Is  the  evidence 
of  Bishop  Hirth,  and  his  French  colleagues,  not  to  be  taken  ?  are 
they  to  be  treated  like  the  Irish  landlords  during  the  investiga- 
tion into  the  eviction  of  tenants?  All  sense  of  equity  seem'^  to 
disappear  under  the  presence  of  a  confused  mass  of  denomiiialioual 
Religion,  spurious  l^ationality,  and  spread-eagle  Imperialism. 
Mr.  Gladstone  made  one  frightful  mistake  in  l^mbardmg  AJez- 
andria,  and  sending  Gordon  to  Khartum :  he  is  older  and  wiser 
now:  but,  say  r  ^lissionaries'  advocate,  "until  the  decision 
is  finally  mnde,  the  jieople  will  not  settle  down":  let  us  hope 
that  pnicticaliy  it  is  made.  **  The  British  Mi>^ionaries  ennnot 
feel  the  confiilence  they  should  in  the  future  of  the  country  ' : 
it  is  not  the  Missionary's  business  to  meddle  with  such  matten : 
let  him  preach  the  Giospel,  attend  to  his  schools,  and  eschew 
politics,  and  the  people  will  love  him,  and  cherisli  his  memory  : 
it  is  a  wrong  departure  to  have  what  Mr.  Ashe  calls  political 
Protestants.'* 
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"With  regard  to  the  French  scare  I  add  the  following  : 

<*  There  ig  eridently  uracil  miwonceptioii  as  to  the  exact  sppHcation  of  tiio 

**  terms  <>f  the  Berlin  Act  to  the  pn-o  nt  cus*'.    Tho  Act  i?  ricar  i  tuMiu'h.  It 
stipuhit€s  that,  when  any  Power  VaktA  poaticssioti  of  any  part  of  the  toast  of 
**  Africa  H  musk  intimate  the  same  to  other  Powers,  in  caae  there  may  be  nre* 
*•  extatinf!^  claims.    And,  ajrain,  that  no  net  of  Annexation  will  be  re^ranlea  as 
vaUti,  nnUt*  atz-ptaxo  taken  to  tttablish  an^cetivt  Juritdtclion.  All  thi^  applies 
**  only  to  the  const.    As  to  the  interior,  the  conrenient  cati'p>n'  of  '  Spht^res  of 
**  Influenc)  '  ^^  :is  estjiblished.    It  has,  therefore,  been  considertnl  internationally 
ronvrni"  lit.  Iliat  when  a  Power  has,  in  aCTeement  with  other  Powers,  dt  rlami 
t.  a  crruiiu  urea  to  be  within  its  '  Sphere  ot  Influence,'  reajionuble  time  .should  be 
«»  piv»  n  her  to  eatablish  lu-rself  efi<!»tiveljr  ia  the  territory.    The  BriJish  East 
*'  Africa  Sphere.  prt*ni»lrnj-  over  a  Million  »r]iinr«  mik'S,  has  di  tinnl  in 

**  agreement  with  trermany  and  Italy.  Thoufl^h  neither  France  nor  tlie  Kongo 
<*  Free  Btate  is  a  direct  party  to  it.  it  would  not  only  be  un  act  of  extreme 
**  iiiifrirnillitii  f<>r  1  it  her  to  Uiko  advantaj^e  of  the  immeasity  of  the  Spli,  ir  and 
*♦  slip  in  by  a  back-d<»or,  as  it  were,  but  it  would  introduce  au  element  ot  discord 
**  into  the  partition  of  Africa,  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  Berlin  Conference  to 
"  obviatr.  V<\A\\  Frain  r  and  the  I'VfC  Strdr  pii-N,-;^  onnrmnii-^  \\v<'.is  in  Africa 
**  within  their  '  Spheres,'  which  art  a»  yet  enttrdy  unoccupud^  aud  which  are, 
"  therefore,  as  open  to  AnneiatioQ  by  other  Powen  as  the  reniotw  parts  of 
»  British  East  Africa." 

The  most  extraonlinary  literature  has  appeared  indicating  the 
colour  of  the  waters,  which  have  been  Btirrcd :  ]i('ihapa  the  most 
a.stotiTJfliiii;  is  "  Tlie  TT-Oanda  Catechism,"  by  an  Oxford  Dortor  of 
Divinity  :  u  luori'  tni.li^h  paper,  aud  one  more  rejJete  with  iue.Kuct 
statement-,  we  have  rarely  seen.  Whether  thiij  Catechism  is  to 
take  the  place  ol  the  Church-Catechism  in  the  XT-Ganda  Sunday- 
Schools,  or  to  be  taught,  as  an  extra,  to  the  children  of  the  poor 
in  England,  it  is  not  stated:  it  is  printed  and  published  at  tin- 
expen^jo  of  the  Mi.sfiionary  Sof^i^ty :  the  price  is  not  jriven  :  it  would 
be  tieur  at  a  penny.  1  only  allude  to  it,  as  it  indicates  nuatij  the 
eleet(jral  tacticji  now  applied  to  Mis.sionary  (lesire3. 

Question  36.  What  can  individtials  do  to  prevent  such  a  lament- 
able catastrophe  (as  the  withdrawal  of  the  oi&ciabof  the  Company)  ? 

Answer  ( 1 ).  They  can  commit  the  whole  question  to  the  King 
of  Kinp?  in  believing  prayer. 

(So  far  we  are  with  the  Catechist  and  his  rnfrohumons.) 

Answer  (2).  They  can  do  much  iu  converHatiun,  etc.,  to  arouse 
public  interest  in  what  threatens  to  become  a  national  disgrace 

Answer  (5).  They  can  write  letters  to  their  repreflontative  in 
Parliament,  which  will  interest  him  in  the  subject,  and  lead  him 
to  h(>lp  in  averting  the  impending  disaster :  (in  fact,  threaen  him 
against  the  next  Klcrtion). 

Answer  (4).  Tliey  can  unite  iu  memorializing  Government 
eitlier  with  the  dctiuito  proposals,  which  the  Anti-81avcry  Society 
has  adopted,  or  in  more  general  terms  such  as  the  Missionary 
Sodfityi  a  non-political  organisation^  felt  constrained  to  use. 
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Question  37.    Is  there  anything  further  that  can  he  attggested 

in  connection  with  this  subject  ? 

Answer.  Yes  :  That  thou  doest  do  quickly,  for  the  night 
Cometh,  when  no  man  can  work. 

The  learned  Doctor  has  omitted  from  his  list  of  measureB: 
*'  Thunder  from  the  Pulpit  "  ;  "  pass  resolutions  in  Diocesan  Con- 
ferences "  :  it  has  not  yet  conio  to  *'  Denounce  from  the  Altar," 
but  the  younger  members  of  this  i^i  nerntion  may  lire  to  hear  tli  it 
also.  When  once  clerics  meddle  iii  political  matters,  they  brook 
no  opposition,  and  hesitate  at  no  measures :  it  has  been  the  bane 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  from  its  earliest  day :  up  to  this  day  the 
Church  of  England  has  abstained  from  ixidulgence  in  Imperial 
appetites.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  U-Gaudia  lever  will  bum 
itself  out. 

The  methods  used  are  not  new,  nor  unique.  Tlic  Americans  set 
us  the  example  :  a  fair  description  of  their  methods  covers  the  eaoe 
for  annexation  of  XT-Ganda : 

"  Tt  strives  to  holster  them  up  by  the  arg:iiment8,  tnip  (ind  false,  which  seem 
"  most  likely  to  appeal  to  the  prejudices  and  the  creduhtr  of  the  greatest 
*'  number ;  and  it  endeavours  to  prove  the  eoimdneee  of  thofie  ar^iments  by  a 
*'  numln  r  of  jrnod  stont  n^sertious  upon  rnntt*     of  fact.   The  whole  is,  of  course, 

larded  with  a  pungent  criticism  of  Democratic  dhortcomings^  nnd  enrni^hed 
"  tiith  elnborate  duMrtatioiis,  to  show,  that  Ameries  owei  «fl  her  prusperity, 

mora!  aixl  material,  to  the  diuntensted  eervicet  done  her  by  the  gnat 

Rt  piililiiiin  party." 
JJtccmber  i,  1892. 
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THE  ETHICS  OF  AFRICAN  GEOGRAPHICAL 

EXPLOBY. 

Wbxk  tho  British  Public  takes  up  and  tiote  out  a  particular 

hero,  and  the  united  I'ross  cliaunts  his  praise,  and  ron*j:hs  down 
the  donbtinj:  remarks  of  surpiisod  bystanders,  it  is  useless  seriously 
to  discuss  either  the  merits  of  the  hero,  or  the  mode,  in  which 
bis  enterprise  iras  earned  out  But,  when  a  new  hobby  seizes 
the  public  mind,  the  hero  of  the  year  before  last  is  forgotten, 
and  the  books,  which  he  published,  repose  on  public  library- 
shelves,  or  find  their  way  to  the  lining  of  tnink^.  Such  is  the 
position  of  the  great  enterprise  for  the  discovery,  and  rescue,  of 
the  late  £min  Pasha,  Mahometan  (ioveruor  of  the  Egyptian 
Sudan. 

It  may  fairly  be  asked,  why  the  attempt  was  made,  in  what 
apirit  it  was  carried  out»  whether  it  succeeded,  and  whether  it 

was  Wf)rthy  of  success.  My  object,  however,  is  to  show  the 
methods  and  the  spirit,  in  which  it  was  carried  out  as  regards 
the  poor  Africans,  through  whose  territories  the  Expedition  passed 
like  a  tomudo,  and  to  consider,  whether  the  slaughter  of  un- 
offending men  and  women,  the  burning  of  villages,  and  the 
other  concomitants  of  war,  were  worthy  of  the  British  Nation* 
Emin  Pasha  is  reported  to  hare  returned  voluntarily  to  the  Kegion, 
from  which  he  was  rescued,  and  to  have  died  there.  X'»  tk  w 
highway  to  eommerco  and  civilization  from  the  River  Kongo  to 
the  Kiver  A^ile  has  been  thrown  open.  A  cloud  has  fallen  on 
the  Begion  of  the  Albert  Nyanza.  The  Mahometan  Slaye-dealers, 
who  were  transported  in  honour  from  the  East  coast  at  Zanzibar, 
up  the  basin  of  the  Kongo  to  the  Kegion  of  the  Stanley  Falls, 
there  to  prosecute  their  abominable  trade  with  impunity,  were 
in  1892  reported  to  be  in  open  rebellion  against  the  Xout^o -State. 
The  last  state  of  affairs  in  the  Regions  traversed  seema  to  be 
infinitely  worse  than  before  the  Expedition  to  rescue  Emin  Pasha 
started.  Let  that  pass.  The  object  of  these  lines  is  to  protect 
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the  unhappy  Races  in  Central  Equatorial  Africa  from  similar 
tr-  itment  in  future  at  the  hands  of  such  Biiccfinccrs  and  Laud- 
Pirute55,  as  those  who,  under  the  specious  warlike  terms  of 
Advan(  e-(Tuard  aud  Kear-Guard,  without  commission  from  any 
Sovereigu,  European  or  African,  made  their  way  by  a  prooMB 
of  Plunder,  Murder*  and  outrageous  Violence,  from  the  basin 
of  the  Kongo  to  the  shores  of  Albert  Kyanza  in  the  basin  of 
the  Iv'ilc. 

A  warlike  expedition  throuf^h  a  country  must  always  be  a  curse 
to  the  poor  helpless  iuhubitants.  When  an  Army  is  commissioned 
by  a  Sovereign-State,  care  is  taken  to  limit,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
miaety  caused ;  and  such  waattni  acts,  as  capturing  the  iromen  of 
a  peaceful  tribe  with  a  view  of  selling  them  beck  to  their  husbands 
in  exchange  for  pmvi  irn^,^  would  exceed  oven  Tnilitnrv  license. 
"We  must  not  has! ily  assert,  that  Geographical  Discovery  necessarily 
entails  rapine  and  munler.  The  .stury  is  fresh  in  our  memory,  of 
expeditions  conducted  in  Equatorial  Kegions  of  Africa  by  Burton, 
Oxant,  liTingstone,  Thompson.  Johnston,  Cameron,  and  others,  with- 
out Sacrifice  of  life  of  the  Natives,  or  destruction  of  tlu  ir  liome- 
steads.  It  may  he  stated  emphatically  that,  if  thi>  Geograi>hieul 
Societies  of  the  different  cotmtries  of  Europe  cannot  extend  our 
Icuowledge  of  the  Globe  without  the  commission  of  frightful  crimes 
upon  ttu  innocent  population,  Geographical  Expeditions  should  not 
be  made.  But  we  know  well,  by  experience  of  the  last  thirty 
years,  that  one  leader,  and  one  only,  of  British  Scientific  Expedi- 
tions has  left  a  course  across  the  Continent  from  the  East  to  the 
West,  and  from  the  "West  to  the  East,  dyed  with  blood.  No 
further  evidence  of  tliis  fact  is  required  thiui  tlie  pages  of  liis  o^\^l 
Works.  We  do  not  venture  to  sit  in  judgment  on  tlie  past :  one 
day  the  blood  thus  shed  will  have  to  be  arenged.  Our  object  is  to 
state  plain  facts  by  quotations  from  recognised  Works,  in  ordw  to 
prevent  the  possil.il ity  of  such  atrocities  happening  again.  I 
myself  proposed  in  the  Couneil  of  the  Knval  Oeof^raphieal  Society 
of  Great  Britain,  that  in  fuliiro  no  grant  should  he  made  of  the 
Funds  o£  that  Society,  unh  >s  an  agreement  be  taken  from  the 
leader,  that,  save  in  the  desperate  position  of  protecting  the 
lives  of  himself  and  party,  no  blood  should  be  shed ;  and  that 
rapine,  plundering,  and  kidnapping  of  women,  should  be  absohitely 
allAtained  from.  My  proposition  dmpped,  but  it  '^vill  uo  douht  liave 
the  desired  eilect,  and  sucli  ex]>c(Ution8,  as  the  one  to  rescue  Emin 
Pasha,  will  never  be  undertaken  again  without  proper  safeguards. 

I  have  been  familiar  with  Militaiy  Expeditions  from  my  earliest 
youth,  have  been  present  in  the  tremendous  battles  on  the  Korth* 
West  frontier  <>f  India,  have  had  to  aid  in  conquering  and  re- 
conquering va^t  Districts,  teeming  with  warlike  populations,  aud  in 
middle  life  had  tu  restore  order  after  the  great  Military  Mutinies 
in  Noiihem  India  in.  1857-58.    I  know  from  terrible  experience 
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of  a  long  series  of  years  what  judicial  executions  mean;  but  I 
nnliesttatingly  say,  that  no  -  Military  Officer  and  no  Christian 
Administrator,  could  have  lent  themselves  to  such  proceedings  as 

are  recorded  in  the  published  Works  of  the  members  of  a  private 
expedition,  vrho  acted  tnidcr  no  authority  of  Sovereign,  or  State, 
or  Parliament,  with  no  precedent  but  that  of  the  Pirates  and 
Buecaneei^  of  past  centuries.  It  is  not  8(j[ueamishne8S  that  prompts 
me,  but  positive  horror  and  disgust. 

In  the  centre  of  Africa  there  is  no  possibility  of  collecting  cor- 
roborating evidence :  the  actors  in  these  scenes  evidently  were  not 
aware,  that  their  procGedinp:^  Trorc  questionable  ;  their  consciences 
were  in  a  state  of  torpor;  we  can  see  no  suspicion  of  concealment, 
or  fabrication,  or  softening  down,  of  details.  Their  sttory  is  told 
by  themselves  in  a  straightforward,  manly  way,  uud  published  by 
tiiemseWes.  I  have  collected  qnototions,  giving  in  each  case  the 
leferenoe.  I  have  not  intentionally  altci*ed  a  word:  there  was  no 
occasion  to  do  so  :  if  I  have  made  niislukes,  I  withdraw  them. 

"The  Kongo-State  (liclijian:  beheaded  the  Chief  of  a  village, 
burnt  the  village,  and  the  people  Hed  elsewhere  :  the  village  is 
now  covered  with  tall  grass,  and  its  fruit  trees  are  choked  with 
reeds." — "Darkest  Afiica,"  vol.  i,  p.  82.  It  may  safely  he  said»  that 
during  all  the  wars,  rebellions,  and  tumults  of  British  India  during 
the  last  half  centiuy  such  a  brutal  act  as  beheading  the  Chief  of 
a  villafre,  and  laying  wa«te  the  village,  has  never  taken  place. 

1  ho{)ed  to  occupy  Yambuya  temporarily  with  the  goodwill  of 
the  NativfH  by  fair  purchase  ;  if  not,  by  force.  We  approached  the 
Tillage  of  Yankunde:  the  inhabitants  gesticulated  to  us  not  to  enter : 
arrows  were  discharged :  a  ToUey  was  returned,  and  the  town  was 
fired  :  very  many  paid,  I  fear,  the  penalty  of  their  foolish  «1i allonge." 
— Ibid.,  p.  138.  If  this  not  Ciiminal  Assault  and  Murder,  it  is 
difficult  to  define  tho^e  crimes. 

I  sent  two  hundred  men  to  the  empty  village  to  procure  each 
a  load  of  manioc." — Ibid.^  p.  14.0.    This  is  Kobbery. 

Bukuadu  has  been  abandoned :  the  Tillage  and  fields  of  manioo 
were  at  our  disposal :  we  refurnished  ourselTCs  with  provisions : 
there  was  food  for  ten  days." — Ibid.,  pp.  145,  162.  Kohhcry. 

*•  A  number  of  villages  were  searched,  bnt  the  people  do  not 
appear  to  poi^sess  a  mfHciency  nf  fond:  we  lollt  rted  Indian  corn, 
goats,  fowls,  plautaius."  —  Ihid,,  p.  166.  Hobbery,  with  the 
additional  crime  of  knowingly  leaving  the  poor  Native  proprietors 
to  starve. 

*•  Three  deserters  were  brought  in  by  Ugavirma :  they  were 
condemned  to  death  :  a  noose  was  hung  round  the  neek  of  une,  and 
the  man  wan  hoi^t( d  up;  before  the  last  struggle  was  over  the 
Expeditiou  had  hied  out." — Ibid.,  p.  203.  Murder. 

*'  We  found  a  large  clearing  full  of  plantains :  we  secured  them : 
in  each  hut  we  found  Indian  00m." — l^tW.,  p.  253.  Bobbery. 
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*'The  Buddcnness  of  our  descent  provided  us  ^vlth  rich  stores 
of  fowls,  sugaT'Cane,  and  bananaA  (plantains)."— /^m^.,  p.  279. 

Eobb<Ty. 

"  Gu  right  to  their  villages,  and  bring  away  every  cow,  sherp, 
or  fR>at  that  you  can  find." — Ihid,^  p.  322.  Abetment  of  Bobbery 
before  the  &ct. 

The  Doctor  retnmed  without  further  incident  than  the  burning 
of  two  BmaU  villniro^',  and  firing  w  few  h  -fs  at  distant  parties." 
— Jbid.,  p.  397.    Araon,  and  attcnijd  to  ilunler. 

**Thc  Doctor  fired  his  ritie  aud  dropped  a  Modi,  one  of  tiie 
deserters,  dead." — Ibid.,  p.  405.  Hturder. 

After  witnessing  the  shooting  of  the  man,  who  shot  Baittelot, 
and  the  body  tossed  into  the  Kongo,  Jamieson  started  for  Bangala** 
(where  he  died  on  landinj?). — Ibid.,  p.  492. 

*'  The  people  of  Kakuri  said  that,  if  we  burned  the  town  of 
Katwe,  they  would  accept  it  as  a  proof,  that  we  were  not  Wara 
Sara:  aceoraingly  the  Tillages  were  bunt." — Ibid.^  Yd.  ii,  p.  317. 
Arson. 

**  One  of  the  (Baptist)  Missionaries  was  going  to  the  coast  to  be 

married,  so  he  refused  to  lend  the  *  Honry  Keed '  (the  Mission 
Steamer):  he  considered  tlie  whole  matter  ortr  with  God,  eren  to 
tJte  third  tcatch,  and  would  not  lend  it." — iStory^  of  Rear  Column^ 
Jamiesinif  pp.  27,  28.  So  they  seized  the  Mission  Steamer  by 
▼iolence :  an  act  of  Piracy. 

I  asked  Tippu  Tib  l  >  put  Bartholomew  and  Msa  (two  young 
riiristian  eonverts),  who  had  stolen  mfj  iowh,  into  irons,  and  the 
two  gentlemen  are  now  in  irons." — Ibid,,  p.  129.  I'abe  imprison- 
ment, accompanied  with  theft. 

"Barttelot  sent  Bonny  to  catch  some  of  the  women,  and  he 
caught  eight  and  a  baby :  they  were  ransomed  by  restoring  a  gun, 
and  supplying  thirteen  fowls,  and  a  lot  of  fish." — Ilid.,  p.  133. 
Kidnapping  and  Robbery. 

"The  man,  who  stole  my  tortoise,  was  flog^irod  Uiis  morning 
before  ull  the  men." — Jbid.,  p.  139.    Violent  asjMiult. 

*'  One  of  the  captive  women  was  ransomed  by  eight  fowls  and 
a  lot  of  fish." — Ibid.,  p.  1 39.   Kidnapping  and  Bobbery. 

''This  morning  justice  was  meted  out  to  Bartholomew  and 
Msa  (Christian  converts),  the  deserters  and  thieves:  one  liuiidred 
and  fifty  lashes  to  one,  and  one  hundred  the  other." — Ibid,, 
p.  J  42.    Violent  assault. 

**  Bengali  Mahomet,  who  stole  the  meat  out  of  AVard's  house 
(the  meat  had  been  plondered),  and  who  had  been  in  chains  ever 
tdnce,  and  had  escaped  with  a  rifie  and  cartridges,  and  was  caught, 
was  tied  to  a  flogging-post,  and  shot  by  a  firing  party :  this  teat 
awording  toUfih'tanj  lair  nn  active  iWrfW." — 75i<f.,p.  207.  Murder. 

"I  am  si(k  of  Hogging,  but  it  took  place." — Ibid,,  p.  102. 
Violent  assault. 
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"  T  c:ot  my  riflo,  and  sat  down,  and  tired  several  shots  at  the 
cauoc,  and  hit  two  or  three  men  in  it:  it  gave  them  a  lesson." 
— p.  245.  Murder. 

The  picture  of  the  Biver  was  a  Vrigbt  one ;  women  in  gay 
dresses  interspersed  among  the  chained  men,  who  were  being  taken 
to  be  porters  of  tln^  Expedition." — Ibid.,  p.  2S8.  Kidnapping  and 
Palse  imprisonment. 

Here  follows  the  stoiy  of  the  girl  killed  and  eaten  by  rainiihala 
at  the  cost  of  six  pocket-hundkerchicfs.  1  dare  not  (|uote  this 
story. — Ibid*,  p.  291 .   Abetment  of  Marder  before  tbe  fact. 

"There  was  an  amusing  scene  to-day:  a  grand  bunt  after 
Katirea  trying  to  escape." — Ihid.f  p.  300. 

"A  man  was  bronjrht  in,  who  had  run  away  with  his  lifle: 
I  put  him  in  cliains.'' — /hid.,  p.  300.    Tnho  imprisonment. 

Here  follows  the  remark  that  "  shooting  Jiiirttelot  was  an  act  of 
deliberate  muider." — Ibid.,  p.  338:  but,  when  the  white  man 
shoots  the  black  man  in  his  own  home  and  Tillage,  defending  his 
own  wife  and  property,  is  not  that  Murder  also  ? 

One  tin  of  milk,  and  <nmed  beef,  were  missing:  we  pcnvc  him 
one  hundred  laahes,  and  put  him  in  irons."-— p.  332,  Violent 
assault  and  False  imprisonment. 

**  Four  bullets  hit  the  offender :  two  in  the  right  side  of  the 
head,  one  in  the  knee,  one  in  the  throat,  besides  the  two  in  the 
head  from  the  revolver :  the  look  he  gave  us  whu  the  most  horrible 
I  (>v(>r  saw  in  a  man's  face:  w§  then  had  hmch,** — Ibid.,  pp* 
362-366.  Murder. 

•*  One  seouudrel  tried  to  cut  a  hole  in  one  of  the  water-bajrs : 
I  pulled  him  away  :  when  he  hit  me  with  his  weighted  stick, 
I  shot  him  dead.*'"-(jEa«SMr)  BarttelofB  I)imie$^  p.  36.  Murder. 

"John  Henry  (a  carrier,  presumably  a  Christian)  bolted  with 
my  revolver :  I  caught  him,  and  told  him  that  ho  should  be  shot 
to-morrow.  Bonny  persuaded  me  not  to  shoot  hira,  so  I  had  him 
flogged :  he  died  noon  after  :  I  am  certain,  that  hv  must  have  been 
shot,  or  hung,  sooner  or  later,  for  he  was  a  monstrous  })ad 
cbaiacter." — Ibid.^  pp.  228,  229,  331,  Violent  assault,  possibly 
Murder :  the  writer  was  himself  shot  a  short  time  afterwards  ! 

*•  Dollars  were  found  in  Abdullah's  bag :  he  was  the  thief : 
I  onlerwl  him  to  be  flogged,  and  he  received  one  hundred  and 
fifty  la'^hes  without  uttering  a  sound"  (he  was  an  excellent  man}. 
— {Jepfuion)  £min  Pacha^  p.  282.    Violent  assault. 

•<  Our  men  had  the  run  of  a  large  field  of  manioc  planted  by  the 
Kativet  before  they  left  Yamb^ya:  from  there  they  got  their 
daily  food."— (2>Wfp)  With  the  lUar  Column,  p.  148.  Robbery. 

*' Barttelot  made  the  .\r;ihs  a  prr?ent  of  tuo  canoe.H,  which  the 
Natives  had  left  in  tlioir  liight,  when  the  Expedition  first  came 
to  Yambuya." — Ib^d.y  p.  155.  K()h))ery. 

"Jamicson  had  brought  two  tortoises:  they  were  stolen:  a 
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deliberate  theft!  the  culprits  were  found  ont:  Bartfcetot  dectded 
to  flog  them."  (Were  there  no  other  deliberate  thelte  committed  X) 
— Ihid.y  p.  159.    Violent  assault. 

*'  Tbo  on!?o  of  tlie  Sudjintvio  tlcscrtrr  came  up  for  discussion  after 
luncheon  :  it  was  ar'r\U'<l  that,  hko  the  Zanisibdri,  who  \v\\  deserted, 
he  sliould  bo  Hogged;  but  a  niajoiity  of  one  out  of  th»'  hve  othcers 
decided  that  the  Sudanese  were  engaged  a&  suldi&rs  under  Muitartf 
di$eipline,  and  he  was  shot."— TBtV/.,  p.  203.  Murder. 

«  John  Henrj  (probably  a  Christian),  who  had  doeortcd,  reeeived 
three  hundred  lashes :  from  my  hut  I  heard  what  was  going  on, 
and  I  was  much  disturbed  by  it,  as  T  did  not  approve  5>o  serere 
a  punishment."  (He  died  two  days  after  the  flogging.)— /iwf., 
p.  248.    Violent  assault,  possibly  Murder. 

Here  follows  a  remark  that  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Schweinfurth, 
the  Missionary  Societies  in  Buf^land  would  snbscribe  a  oertam 
amount  to  the  expenses  of  the  Expedition  (of  which  the  leading 
features  were  Murder,  Kohbery,  Kidnapping,  Violent  assault,  and 
Arson !). — Ibid,,  p.  526.  Dr.  Schweinfurth  is  very  much  mistaken 
in  his  conee])tion  of  a  Misfdonary  Society. 

I  have  made  no  comment,  but  merely  given  to  each  transaction 
the  name,  which  it  bears  under  the  Indian  Penal  Code,  which 
allows  no  distinction  between  the  criminality  of  a  white  man  or 
a  black  man.  I  have  tried  a  British  soldier  for  killing  a  Native  in 
a  quarrel  about  a  sheep  while  out  on  a  shooting-party,  sent  him 
1,200  miles  to  Cab-iitta,  where  he  was  pcnteneed  to  death  by  one 
of  Her  Majcfty's  Judges  and  hanged.  I  liave  banded  over  a  young 
Officer  of  the  Engineers  to  a  Court-Martial,  by  which  he  was  dis- 
missed the  Service  and  imprisoned  four  years,  for  flogging  to 
death  his  table-servant  about  a  missing  silver  spoon.  If  any  party 
on  a  Geographical  Expedition  had  plundered  and  murdered  its  way 
throup;b  tbi;  wilder  Kegions  of  British  India,  such  as  the  slopes  of 
the  Himalaya,  the  leaders  of  that  Expedition  would  have  found 
their  way  into  the  common  gaol,  to  be  tried  and  sentenced  for 
Felony,  and  would  have  been  casbiered  for  conduct  unworthy  of 
gentlemen. 

Under  what  Act  of  Parliament  can  private  individuals  be  per- 
mitted to  flog,  imprison,  kidnap,  burn  down  dwellings,  take  away 

life  in  Central  Africa,  more  than  in  the  dominions  of  Tier  Majesty? 

And  then  we  read  in  public  Journals  such  phrases  as  these  : 
**  The  popular  imagination  has  been  touched  l)y  the  varied  story  of 
**  the  Balk  Continent  to  an  unprecedented  extent.    It  has  been 

a  story,  which  has  appealed  in  trumpet  tones  to  th$  phUmUhmpUt 
**  09  well  ox  to  the  of  adventure^  to  the  merchant  as  well 

"  as  to  the  G(!0{:rapher,  and  to  the  Christian  Missionai  y  eager  for 
"  the  spread  of  Christ's  Kingdom   as  well  as  to  the  patriotic 

politician  anxious  for  his  jNation  -  airgrandisenient.'* 
Frightful  wrongt  Uf  be  wiped  out^  deeds  of  high  surprise  to  be 
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**  achicTcd,  virgin  countries  to  be  commercially  exploited,  ralnnble 
**  scientitic  Dineoveries  to  ha  niwie,  myriads  of  people  8t€epe<l  in  the 
**  grossest  Idolutry,  and  liegions  more  or  less  capable  of  coloniza- 
•*  tion,  where  no  civilized  flag  floats :  these  are  some  of  the  varied 
*'  elements,  which  have  thrown  a  glamour  and  fasoination  over 
<*  Africa,  and  taken  men's  minds  captive." 

What  were  the  opinions  of  the  celebrated  Traveller,  the  late 
Dr.  Wilhelm  Junker  ?  Tn  a  ronversat  lou  the  Vienna  mrrespnndent 
of  The  Standard  liad  with  him,  he  «uid:  *'  It  is  not  necessary  for 
an  African  Explorer  to  kill  people,  right  and  left,  like  a  con- 
qaeror  in  an  enemy's  land.  I  nev^  Ictlled  anyone,  and  mostly 
traTelled  without  a  weapon,  and  still  achieved  what  I  wanted." 
Tlie  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  other  noble  band  of  British 
Explorers  of  Central  Africa,  whose  names  I  have  already  recorded. 

Evil  examples  spread :  I  now  quote  from  a  later  Work  the 
account  of  another  Expedition  to  find  Emin  Pasha,  which  started 
from  the  East  coa^t  of  Africa  within  the  Sphere  of  British 
Inftuenoe,  in  spite  of  the  pzohihi^n  of  the  British  Admiral,  and 
was  led  hj  a  Uerman,  who  knew  that  he  was  breaking  the  law, 
and  invading  a  peaceful  territory. 

**I  could  not  meet  fraud  effectively  at  Witu,  because  the  only 
pov^iblo  means  aprninst  the  fraudnlt  iif ,  that  of  puttinp:  suspected 
men  in  chains,  and  punishing  deserters  with  the  must  rigorous 
severity,  could  not,  from  political  coiuiderationSy  be  put  into 
practice." — Petezs'  **New  Li^t  on  Dark  AMca,''  p.  56. 

I  began  mj  march  without  articles  of  barter,  and  could  not 
pay  my  way.  as  Thompson  and  other  people  were  accustomed  to, 
by  ^riving  tribute  to  the  Native  Chiefs." — Ibid..,  p.  57. 

"  1  liad  even  to  introduce  for  my  Somali  (poldiers)  corporal 
panibhment,  and  to  inflict  it  rigorously." — Ibid.,  p.  58.  **I  identi- 
fied a  porter,  who  had  left  his  load  and  fled,  auil  I  had  him  laid  iu 
chains,  and  flogged  before  all  the  people." — IhH*,  p.  62.  Violent 
assault. 

*'  Continual  hindrances  eompt  llcd  me  to  meet  extremities  with 
extremities,  and,  when  I  found  people  refusing  to  let  me  purchase 
wb:it  they  possessed,  I  fell  baek  upon  tlie  rig^lit  of  self-preservation, 
and  the  right  of  ai*ms,  whicli  is  every  wliere  acknowb^li^cd  in  Afri(  a, 
and  to  take  what  1  reij^uired."  "  1  took  possession  of  two  boats." 
— IM.,  p.  88.  Bobbe^. 

"I  made  up  my  mind  to  chain  up  eyery  doubtful  ehaiacter 
among  them.'* — Ihid,,  p.  89.    Yioknt  assault. 

We  marched  along  with  herds  of  thousands  of  oxen,  tha  piise 
of  war." — /"A^V/  .  p.  o  ^  Robbery. 

**  1  s(  lit  Tuy  Ai^-^i^luut  to  get  bouts  :  he  came  back  with  two  :  the 
last  hud  cobL  a  few  lives,  as  the  Wa-Pok6mo,  goaded  by  the  Arabs, 
refused  to  let  us  hare  one."  "Not  only  they  assaulted  my 
AMutant)  bat^  when  he  want  away  with  tha  boat,  they  ahot  at 
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bim,  and  he  was  ohUgii  to  return  iJmr  Jkr$  ««  uifAfine$y  on  wbieli 
occasion  four  of  the  Wa-Pokomo  fell/'-^/Utf.,  p.  94.   If  aider  and 

Eobbery. 

**  I  defjpatched  six  Somali  (soldiers)  down  the  Kivor  Tuna  to 
capjture  tlie  Porteri?,  who  would  make  their  way  there  by  hind, 
or  to  shoot  them  down,  uud  as  the  Porters  would  not  stand,  they 
shot  two,  and  threw  their  bodies  into  the  KiTer." — Ibid.^  p.  105. 
Harder. 

"  We  dSsooTered  a  rice-store,  declared  it  to  be  prize  of  "war,  and 

niy  people  revelled  in  plenty." — Ibid.^  p.  107.  Robbery. 

**  To  prevent  my  people  fstiffering:  hunger,  1  was  obli^red  to  Piiy^plv 
myself  on  my  own  account  from  the  ripening  maize-tiekls.  Win 
my  men  made  use  of  the  permission,  the  Wa-Fokumo  (the  lawful 
owners)  Bought  to  drive  them  away  by  fm  ce^  and  two  of  them  were 
wonnded  by  my  people."— /^ttf.,  p.  110.   Bobbery  and  Wounding. 

*•  I  was  sufficiently  acqnamted  with  the  cowardly  tactics  of  the 
"Wa-Pokumo,  to  take  all  three  Chiefs  into  custody  and  to  detain 
them  until  sufficient  com  should  be  brought  in  for  the  oolumn." 
— Ibid.^  p.  1 16.    llobbery  and  False  imprisonment. 

"As  soon  as  I  saw  they  could  not  procure  other  guides,  I  was 
compelled  to  put  these  (piides  into  chains,  and  eany  them  over  the 
ateppe." — Jbid., -p.  iiy.  Kidnapping. 

I  had  been  obliged  to  put  into  prac  tit  e  the  expedient  of  chaining 
the  Sultan  of  the  Oalla,  when  he  paid  his  visit^  or  otherwise  my 
column  would  have  run  the  risk  of  starving."'—/^.,  p,  izj. 
Violent  assault. 

We  fired  six  Yollcys,  and  the  Sultan  and  aeven  of  his  Chiefs 
were  laid  low." — TM,,  p.  141.  Murder. 

'*I  had  all  the  women  of  the  kraal,  twenty-three  in  number, 

brought  out  of  their  houses,  to  carry  (the  stores)  into  my  camp, 
and  some  men  also  as  prisoners  of  war.  I  took  all  the  stores  I 
could  find." — Ibid.,  p.  142.    Kidnapping  and  Kobhery. 

**  One  of  my  men  enjoyed  my  guinea-fowl.  1  gave  him  an 
emetic  to  make  him  give  up  the  stolen  (!)  goods,  and  gave  him 
twenty*fiTe  lashes  in  presence  of  all,  and  as  a  warning  to  the  whole 
community.*' — Ibid.,  p.  171.    Violent  assault. 

'*  I  at  once  had  the  Sultan  knocked  down  and  fettered  :  I  took 
him  by  tlie  ears  and  .';llo^'ed  him  on  in  front  as  a  kind  of  shield 
towards  his  tribe  :  I  announced  to  them,  that  I  would  releaHc  the 
iSultuQ,  if  they  broufjlit  mc  five  bheep  uud  four  donkeys  :  the 
treaty  was  sealed  by  my  spitting  seTeral  times  at  the  Sultan,  while 
he  spat  at  me  :  when  the  cattle  arrived,  I  gave  them  red  clothing 
material,  and  dismissed  them." — Ibid., -p.  172.  Kobhery. 

**  I  ordered  the  Somali  to  cro  to  the  dry  ford,  and  at  a  trumpet 
signal  from  mc  to  drive  as  many  head  of  cattle  as  they  could 
t<5gether  into  our  camp  ;  I  ordered  my  people  to  get  up  a  fence  for 
the  cattle  (hat  Seaven  teas  yoitty  to  send  thenty  and  some  sheep  and 
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goats  came  in  a  crowd,  and  wo  boiran  slauchtcrin?;.  I  felt  myself 
morally  (entirely  in  the  right  in  the  measures  1  had  put  in  action  : 
the  people  believed,  that  the  Devil  him.self  had  appeared  iu  the 
land,  and  Taniahed." — Ihid,^  p.  177.  Bobbery. 

«  Their  intention  of  paying  no  respect  to  our  ri^M  9f  Propurty 
was  80  apparent,  that  I  determined  to  take  vigorous  measuren, 
and  by  4.30  p.m.  we  had  six  hundred  sheep,  and  sixty  oxen,  in  tho 
enclosures  :  1  gave  them  a  serious  lesson  before  tho  night  came 
on  :  the  village  was  deserted  :  I  ordered  everything  of  value  to 
bo  taken  out,  and  set  six  houses  on  tire  :  it  was  necessary  to  make 
the  people  nnderetand :  o'est  la  guerre." — Hid.,  p.  188.  Robbery 
and  Arson. 

*'  I  arranged,  that  every  attempt  at  Robbery  (on  the  part  of  the 
Kikuyu)  should  be  visited  witli  ca])ital  punislinient,  an<l  a  number 
suffered  for  indulging  their  thievisli  proclivities." — Ibid,^  p.  Z14.. 
Murder :  and  who  was  the  real  robber  and  thief  ? 

**  I  had  endeavoured  to  engage  fifteen  fresh  Eikuyu  porters  : 
the  impudent  feUowa  used  to  go  off  with  the  staffs  paid  in  advance: 
they  were  at  once  laid  low  by  bullets,  and  we  secured  eleven,  and 
compelled  them  to  undertake  the  march  into  Masai-land,  which 
they  detested." — Ihid.,  p.  216.    Murder  and  Kidnapping. 

"  The  only  one  thing  that  malvc«^  an  impression  on  the  Masai 
i»  a  bullet  from  a  revolver,  or  double-barrelled  gun." — Ibid.f 
p.  2  2  2.  Murder. 

*'  We  made  an  attack  on  the  kraal :  I  was  opposed  at  the  gate 
by  the  elder,  with  whom  I  had  negotiated  on  the  previous  day. 
Hy  third  bullet  crashed  through  his  temples :  we  killed  seven 
in  all." — Ibid.,  p.  236.  "We  found  forty-three  ^fasai  rorpseq, 
all  killed  by  bullets  in  the  front,  but  their  loss  must  have  been 
three  times  that  number  :  they  had  mutilated  those  (of  our  party) 
who  had  fallen,  so  we  made  reprisals,  and  cut  the  heads  off  the 
Uasai  corpses^  and  hurled  tiiem  among  tiieir  countrymen  below." 
/ittf.,  p.  239.  Murder. 

'*  "When  they  tried  to  take  forcible  possession  of  tlu»  tribute, 
which  they  demanded,  aud  seized  some  of  mif  (their)  cattle,  three 
of  them  were  shot  down  in  the  act  of  Robbery,  and  by  this  means 
peace  was  restored  to  tho  land." — Ibid.^  p.  263.  Murder.  Who 
was  the  Robber  ? 

In  the  l^era  count r)-  the  Chie!  demanded  Hongo  (the  usual 
Transit-duty):  they  endeavoured  to  intimidate  our  Expedition: 
we  fired  among  them,  and  I  killed  three,  and  my  companions 
one.  Four  paid  for  their  folly  with  their  lives."— /iirf ,  p.  497* 
Murder  (within  the  German  Spliere  of  luliuenre). 

•*  The  Wa-Gogo  fled  in  all  directions :  burning  brands  were 
flung  into  their  houses:  by  4.30  p.m.  two  ^illagcs  were  burnt 
down:  X  was  not  in  a  position,  for  want  of  men,  to  seize  their 
herda." — /W.,  p.  539.  Arson. 
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We  succeeded  in  seizing  two  or  tbtee  hundred  head,  knocking 
over  those  of  the  herdsmen  who  did  not  flee."— /^.,  p.  529. 
Bobbery  and  Murder, 

It  ia  said  of  the  great  African  Forests,  that  tranquil  as  tbey 
appear,  Murder  is  jroinp:  on  in  oTory  branch  of  every  tree,  one 
animal  preying  upon  another:  at  every  moment  a  little  atom  of 
life  is  being  extinguished  to  satisfy  the  crave  of  an  organization 
a  little  stronger,  who  a  few  minnteB  later  will  have  to  surrender 
his  poor  carcase  to  feed  one  still  larger  and  stronger.  Is  this  pro- 
cession of  Murder  and  Bapine  to  be  the  form  of  so-call  1  Cbristi*. 
anity,  wliiili  Christian  men  are  to  introduce  into  Africa?  I  am 
not  the  first  to  notiee  this  feature,  ^fr.  Bosworth  Smith  some 
years  buck  wrote:  "Now  tliat  we  (Bntish  and  Germauis)  have 
•4  declared  somethmj^  like  a  lifth  of  Ai'riua  to  be  subject  to  our 
"  influence,  it  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  of  Imperial  questions 
"  whether  the  influence  at  work  is  to  he  that  of  —  and  —  or 
«  ol  men  who  managed  to  travel  through  largo  parts  of  Africa, 

'*  or  and  who  spent  their  lives  tliere  without  doing  any 

**  deeds,  over  whicli  it  wouhl  be  well  to  draw  a  veil.    As  it  is,  not 

u  few  liritihh  (and  Germans  alt*o)  feel,  that  they  would  gladly 
**  give  up  all  that  has  been  revealed  to  the  world  by  the  Emin 

Pasha  Expedition,  if  they  could  also  wipe  out  the  foul  deeds 
"  which  were  done  by  Britons  (and  Germans  also)  upon  it." 

I  have  avoided  mention  of  all  names,  except  so  far  as  it  was 
necessary  to  identify  the  books  quoted.  Let  the  dead  bnry  the 
dead :  k  t  the  past  be  effaeod  from  our  memory,  except  so  far  as 
the  expe  riences  gained  determine  us  never  to  allow  the  same  to 
occur  agiiiu.  What  has  happened  was  expected  to  happen.  Bead 
the  conclusions  of  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  cf  which  the  Bight 
Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  is  the  only  surviring  memher:  it  thus 
summed  up  its  lengthy  report,  supported  by  yoluminous  evidence^ 
June  1837  : 

**  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  intercourse  of  Europeans 
**  in  general,  without  any  exemption  in  favour  of  the  Subjects  of 
"  Great  Britain,  has  been,  unless  when  attended  by  Missionary 

exertions,  a  source  of  many  calamities  to  undyilized  Nations. 

"  Too  often  their  territory  has  been  usurped,  their  property 
**  seized,  their  numbers  diminished,  their  eliaraeter  debased,  the 
**  spread  of  civilization  impeded.  European  vices  and  diseases 
"  have  })ecu  introduced  amonj^st  tliem,  and  they  have  b(^n 
**  iamiiiuiized  with  the  use  of  our  most  potent  instrumentii  for 

the  subtle  or  the  violent  destmction  of  Human  lile»  m.  brandy 
«  and  gunpowder.  .  .  . 

It  might  be  presumed,  that  the  l^ative  inhabitants  of  anj  land 
**  have  an  incontrovertible  Ili^ht  to  their  own  soil ;  a  plain  and 
**  sacred  Ki;^dit,  however,  wliich  -^t  r  ti^s  not  to  have  been  understood. 

Europeans  have  entered  their  borders  uninvited,  and,  when  there, 
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**  have  not  only  acted  as  if  they  were  inidoiiht<^{l  lords  of  the  soil, 
*'  but  !la^  (>  punished  the  NatiTes  as  aggressorSi  if  they  have  evinced 
"  a  <lis[)f)Mtion  to  live  in  their  own  country.  .  .  .  From  very  lar^e 
**  tracts  we  have,  it  appears,  succeeded  in  eradicating  them ;  and, 
«  though  from  some  parts  their  ejection  has  not  been  bo  apparently 

violent  as  from  others,  it  has  been  equally  complete,  throa§^  our 
« taking  possession  of  their  hunting-grounds,  whereby  ve  hare 
"  despoiled  them  of  the  means  of  existence.  .  .  . 

**  The  result  to  ourselves  has  been  as  eoiitnir}'  to  our  interests 
**  as  to  our  duty  ;  our  system  has  not  only  incurred  a  vast  load  of 
"  crime,  but  a  vast  expenditure  of  money  and  amount  of  loss.  On 
'*  the  other  hand,  we  tmst  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  that, 

setting  aside  all  considerations  of  duty,  a  line  of  policy  more 
"  friendly  and  jnst  towards  the  Natives  would  materially  eon- 

tribiite  to  promote  the  dvil  and  Commercial  interests  of  Great 

"  Britain." 

The  remarks  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
1892,  are  noteworthy :  "  The  fact  that  a  territory  came  within  the 

Sphere  of  Influence  of  this  country  conferred  no  Bights  or  power 

on  us  over  such  territory  or  over  its  inhabitants  beyond  what 
"  we  might  obtain  by  means  of  treaties  entered  into  with  particular 

Chiefs.  Every  act  of  force  which  we  committed  against  Natives 
**  in  territories  within  our  Sphere  of  Influence  was  unlawful.  If 
**  we  took  an  acre  of  land  from  them  we  committed  a  robbery,  and 
**  if  we  killed  a  Native  we  committed  a  murder,  because  we  had 

no  Right  or  authority  over  these  men  or  their  land.   That  was 

the  result  of  our  having  a  Sphere  of  Influence." 

The  feeling  comes  over  me  as  I  write,  that  we  may  be  on  the 
eve  of  another  Gordf)n  and  Khartum  business  in  TT-Ganda  at  the 
beginning  of  next  year,  JS93.  The  British  Public  should  keep 
their  eyes  open  in  time. 

The  Murders  and  Assaults  committed  were  not  only  on  the  poor 
Natives  of  unknown  Central  Equatorial  Africa,  the  Region  lying 
betwixt  the  basins  of  the  Kongo  and  the  Nile,  but  Sudan  Subjects 
of  the  Khedive  of  Eg3rpt,  Somali  and  Oalla  of  the  Region  North  of 
the  British  Protfct^mte,  and  Slave-porters  hired  at  Zanzibar.  The 
British  and  Foreip^n  Anti-Slavery  Society,  through  its  Council, 
of  wliieh  I  am  a  Member,  in  vain  protests  against  the  system 
prevailing  in  Zanzibar  of  recruiting  Slave-portera.  I  quote  their 
late  indif^uuLt  words : 

The  vast  stimulus  gjvm  to  exploration  in  Africa,  scientific 

and  Commercial,  has  caused  a  constantiy  increasing  demand  for 
**  porters  in  a  country  where  there  are  no  beasts  of  burfen,  and 
**  every  load  has  to  be  carried  on  men's  heads.  Agents  are  not 
"  wanting  to  meet  the  demand  for  Human  labour,  and  the  Slave- 
"  Trade  has  become  stimulated  in  order  to  keep  up  the  supply. 
Testimony  ezista  in  abundanee,  from  Dr.  Livingstone  down  to 
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^*  Mr.  Stanley's  latest  leports,  to  show,  that  the  Zannhiri  Slave  has 
«  gone  through  a  process  of  deterioration  and  degradation,  which 

*'  reduces  him  almost  to  the  level  of  the  beast  of  burden,  "whose 
*'  place  he  has  to  supply.  So  little  iire  his  rights  of  humanity 
"  rcspeoted,  that,  if  he  throws  <lnwii  bis  load  and  runs  away,  it  is 
**  considered  perfectly  lawful  tu  .'?li(H;t  liini,  and  in  many  pn«ies  it 
"  is  acknowledged,  that  he  has  to  be  kept  chained  up  to  prevent 
"  his  abecondiog. 

**  The  effect  of  introdndng  into  a  country,  where  free  labour  is 

the  nile,  thanks  to  the  enlightened  policy  of  high*minded 
**  Englishmen,  an  army  of  Slaves,  who  are  only  workin<»  by  com- 
*'  pulsion  in  order  that  their  masteiu  in  Zanzibar  th  iv  be  enriched, 
**  must  not  only  contaminate  the  Native  mind,  but  will  fill  it  with 

strange  ideas  and  doubts  as  to  the  consistency  of  our  professed 
«  loTO  of  Human  freedom.  It  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  where 
"  the  Anti-Slavery  policy  of  England  has  been  loudly  proclaimed 
**  by  employers  of  free  labour,  the  Native  must  be  perplexed,  when 
*'  he  Bocs  British  Officers  bring  into  his  country,  as  labourors,  men, 
"  who  were  possibly  kidnapped  from  that  liegion  years  before,  and 
•*  who  return  as  the  hired  Slaves  of  Englishmen. 

"  The  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Soeiefy  would,  therefore, 
<'  maintain  that  the  hiring  of  Slayes,  and  especially  the  carrying 

them  away  from  their  domicile,  as  stated  in  the  foregoing  memo- 
"  nuulum,  is  ru  t  only  in  contravention  of  the  policy  so  lonp:  pursued 
"  by  (ireat  liritum,  but  against  the  spirit  of  the  Acts,  that  have 
"  been  passed  at  vai-ious  times  for  the  extinction  of  the  ISlave-Trade, 
"  and  is  consetjuently  a  retrograde  movement." 

Lastly  eomes  the  eondderation :  is  the  life  of  &  white  man  more 
precious  in  the  sight  of  Ood  than  that  of  a  black  man?  I  have 
iiyed  too  long  in  India  to  have  a  doubt  about  my  reply  to  that 
question  The  sanctity  of  home;  the  respect  due  to  tlie  weaker 
sex  by  all,  who  claim  to  he  treated  themselves  as  gentlemen  ;  tlie 
rights  of  property ;  the  right  of  freedom  of  the  person,  and  tlie 
right  even  to  Life  itself,  are  all  brushed  aside  by  associations  of 
limd-PiTates,  and  free  Buccaneers,  called  a  Geographical  Expedi- 
tioD,  who  seek  for  purposes  of  their  own,  to  force  their  way  from 
one  part  of  Africa  to  another,  and  being  beyond  the  limits  of 
civilized  jurisdiction  to  commit  with  impunity  felonies,  such  as 
llurder.  Arson,  Violent  Assault,  and  Kidnappin*?.  I  appeal  to  the 
tribunal  of  the  Public  Conscience  of  Civilized  Man,  and  to  the 
Buler  of  the  Universe. 

It  is  time  for  a  Protest.  In  Central  AMea  there  IS  no  pretence 
of  European  colonization,  or  of  peaceful  wliitf?  settlers,  who  wish 
to  make  such  a  country  as  South  Africa  and  Australia  their  home  : 
but  I  quote  from  a  book  of  jrre;it  merit,  "  T}\o  ('<>bmial  Keformer," 
the  folb>vviui^  passao^es :  **  Was  it  absolutely  necessary  to  put  the 
Aubtraiiuu  uboriginul  to  death?  "  asked  Ernest. 
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*'  It  was  necessary,"  he  replied,  "  to  punish  (by  death)  any 
black,  who  raised  his  hands  with  intent  to  slay  any  white  man, 
for  without  such  a  penalty  the  country  would  become  uninhabit- 
able'* (by  tbe  white  settier:  but  the  country  belonged  to  the 
black). — p.  200. 

Can  we  be  surprised,  if  every  white  man  is  killed  for  the  same 
reason,  when  the  black  has  a  chance? 

And  again  :  *'  If  each  individual  white  man  were  not  merely  one 
of  the  units,  compo8ing  a  vast  system  of  Usui-pation,  called  from 
time  immemorial  by  the  specious  name  of  Progress,  one  could  afford 
to  inrmpathize  with  a  savage  for  smiting  his  oppressor.  But  the 
world  will  be  very  old,  when  that  most  ancient  d!  laws  ceases  to 
have  force  :  *  The  strongest  shall  possess.'  We  preaeh  the  law  of 
Kight,  but  the  older  nsitural  doctnne  of  Might  has  always  prevailed, 
so  lont;  us  one  brute,  animal  or  JbLumou,  is  stronger  than  his  fellow.^' 
— ibid.^  p.  209. 

Imperial  and  Anatie  Meview^  1892. 


La  Mobale  des  Explorations  GiooRAPHiQUES  Afbicaines. 

Lorsque  le  public  anglais  port  auz  nues  certain  h6ros,  que  la 

piesse  est  unanimo  k  chanter  ses  louanges  et  d  etouffcr  les  remarques 
SCCptiqnes  des  spectntenrs  furpris,  il  est  in\itile  de  discuter  scricu^e- 
mcnt  ks  mentis  de  ce  heros  ou  la  methode  qu'il  a  employue  pour 
etfectuer  son  entreprise.  Mais  lorsqu'une  nouvelle  marotte  s'est 
emparce  de  Tcsprit  du  public,  le  heros  de  I'anneo  precedente  tombe 
dans  Toubli  et  lea  obuytos,  qu*il  a  public  dorment  snr  les  rayons 
des  biblioth^ues  publiques,  ou  prennent  le  chemin  de  lamaculature. 
C'est  cc  qui  est  devenu  di-  la  grande  entreprise  pour  la  recherche  et 
la  delivrance  dVflmin- Pacha. 

11  est  peraiis  de  se  demandcr  pourquoi  cette  timtative  fut  faite, 
dans  quel  esprit  elle  a  etc  executee,  si  ellc  a  reussi,  et  si  ellc  ctait 
digne  de  succ^s.  Hon  but  actucl,  toutcfois,  est  de  montrer  la 
mani^re  et  I'e^rit^  dans  lesquels  elle  fat  effectu^e  par  rapport  auz 
paUTres  idricains,  dont  ellc  tniversa  les  territoires,  pareiUe  &  un 
ouragan  devastateur,  et  d'examiner  si  le  massacre  d'hommes  et  de 
femmes  inofFensifs,  Tincendic  dos  villages  et  autres  fait'^  de  pruerre, 
etaient  di;::iK  s  du  peuple  anglais  \\mm  est  retoume,  de  son  plein 
gre,  dit-on,  dans  le  pays  d'oii  on  I'avait  arrache.  Aucune  nouvelle 
route  n'a  4t6  ourerte  au  commerce  et  d  la  civilisation  entre  le 
Congo  et  le  NiL  Un  rideau  est  tomb^  sur  le  pays  de  I'Albert- 
Kyanza.  Lee  marchands  d'esdavcs  mahom4tans»  transport's  en 
gnude  pompe  de  Zanzibor  aux  Stanley-FaUs  pour  y  poursuiyre 
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impun^ent  lenr  abonunable  traflo»  sont  xnamtenant,  dit-on,  en 
rtvolte  ouverte  centre  I'Etat  du  Congo.  L*etat  des  choses  dans 
les  contxees  traversees  par  Tcxpetlition  4  la  rechertlie  d'fimin- 
Pacha,  parait  etre  infinimcnt  plus  facheiix  qu'il  ne  I'ttait  avant  le 
passafje  dp  la  dito  expedition.  Passnns  la-dessus.  Lo  but  «lo  ces 
lignes  est  Ue  garautir  a  ravenir  les  malheureuses  races  de  I'Alricjue 
eoktndd  ^quatoriale  contre  nn  tnitement  semblable,  de  la  part  de 
innites  et  d*4cameiin  de  mer,  comme  oeux  qui,  tons  les  d^omina- 
tioDS  splcieases  d'avant-garde  et  d'arriere-garde,  sans 
d*aucun  souverain  europ^en  ou  africain,  ont  penetr6  en  pillant, 
tuant,  ot  cnmmrttant  doB  outiagesy  da  bassin  da  Congo  jasqu'aoz 
rives  de  TAlbert-Nyanza. 

Une  expedition  guerriere  est  toujours  un  fl^au  pour  les  habitants 
sans  defense  dont  ^le  traverse  le  terntoire,  Lorsqu'ii&e  ann4e  est 
envoy^e  en  mission  par  nn  l!tat  sonTerain,  celui-ci  prend  des 
mesures  pour  dirainner  anient  que  possible  les  maux  qu'elle  cause ; 
ct  dt'S  actcs  accomplis  de  galte  de  coenr,  tels  (jne  la  capture  de 
fenuues  d'mio  tribu  pni<»ible  en  vue  de  les  revendre  a  ieurs  m^iris  en 
echange  d'approviBioiiuemeuts,  de  tels  actes,  disons-nous.  dv'pas- 
seraient  meme  les  prerogatives  militaires.  Ne  nous  liatuu^j  pas 
d'afflrmer,  que  les  d^eouTertes  geo^raphiques  imposent  n^oessaire- 
ment  la  rapine  et  le  meiirtre.  Nous  avoiis  la  memoirs  encore 
fruiche  de  recits  d^expeditions  faites  dans  I'Afrique  equatoriale  par 
Burton,  Grant,  Livinfr'tone,  Thompstm,  ,TMl;Ti-ton,  Cameron,  et 
autres,  sanR  qu'ils  aieiit  sacrifie  des  vies  d'lndigenes,  ni  detruit 
leurs  demeures.  On  peut  aflirmer  que,  si  les  Societes  de  geo- 
graphic des  divers  pays  d'Eorope  ne  pouvaient  6tendre  nos 
connaissances  g^ographiques  sans  conunettre  des  crines  elFroyablea 
&  Tegarde  de  populations  innoecnteSy  il  ne  fendiait  pas  faire 
dVxpeditions  geographiques.  Mais  nous  savons  par  les  experiences 
faites  dans  le  cour??  des  trente  dennrr*  -?  annees,  qu'un  chef  d'une 
expedition  !«cioiitilique  aiii^laisc,  vm  .seul,  ^'est  fraye  une  route 
sanglante  au  travers  du  continent  africain  de  Test  d  I'ouest,  et  de 
Ponest  &  Pest*  Poor  prouver  oe  fait,  il  n*est  pas  besoin  d'antres 
temoignages  que  cenz,  qoi  sont  renferm^  dans  les  cenvres  monies 
de  oet  exploratear.  Nous  n'easayerons  pes  de  juger  le  pass^;  le 
Bang  verse  ainsi  sera  veng6  un  jour.  Notre  but  er;t  d'expo<5er 
simplement  les  faits  au  moyen  de  citations  prises  dans  des  ouvrages 
autorises,  aiin  de  prevenir  le  renouvelleinent  do  semblables  atrocites. 
Dans  un  seance  de  la  Societe  royale  de  geographic  de  la  Grande- 
Bretagne,  j'ai  propose,  que  cette  Socidtd  renon^at  4  aocorder  aucune 
subvention,  drUioiiis  que  le  ebd!  de  Pexploratlon  ne  pi  it  I'engage* 
ment  de  ne  pas  repandre  de  sang,  sauf  en  cas  de  force  majeure  pour 
prot<''«]jer  sa  vie  et  celle  de  ses  horames,  <  t  d"  s'ab?tonir  d'une  fa<;on 
absolue  de  toute  rapine,  pillage,  et  enicvemfiit  <le  femmes.  Ma 
proposition  ne  fut  pas  appuyee,  maia  elle  aura  sans  doute  I'effet 
desire,  et  Ton  n'entreprendia  plus  sans  garanties  oonvenables  doa 
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expeditions  comme  celle,  qui  avait  pour  but  la  delivrance  d'Emiu- 
Paoha. 

D^s  ma  premiere  Jeunesse  j'ai  connu  de  prSs  les  expeditions 
militairea;  j'ai  assists  aux  terribles  batailles  livr^es  sur  la  fronti^re 
nord  oucft  dc  ITikIc  ;  j'ai  aide  a  coiiqii''nr  et  a  rcronqiiorir  dc  va.'^tea 
districts  foui'milliint  de  populations  holiiqueuHes ;  plus  tard  j'ai 
contribu6  au  retablissement  de  roiiiro  dans  Plnde  septentrional© 
apr^s  les  grandes  insurrections  militaires  de  1857-58.  Je  sais,  par 
rezp6rience  terrible  d'ime  longae  s6rie  d'ann^,  oe  que  signifieiit 
les  ex^utions  judiciaircs,  mais  j'afflime  sans  hositcr  qu*aacun 
officier,  aucun  aaministrateur  chretien  ne  se  fut  prete  a  des  pzooedte 
tels  que  ceux  qui  sont  rapportes  dans  les  ouvrages  publics  par  les 
membri's  d'unf  expedition  privee  ne  relevant  d'anrnno  jiutonto  do 
Souverain,  1  1  tat,  ou  de  Parloment,  et  dont  la  mauicre  d'agir  n'a 
pas  dc  prect  dcut  si  ce  n'est  celui  des  piiates  et  des  4cumeurs  de 
mer  des  si^cles  pass^.  Ce  n'est  pas  one  dSlieatesse  exagoree  qui 
me  fait  parler,  mais  une  borreur  et  un  dlgoiit  profonds. 

II  n'ost  pas  possible  de  recueillir  des  preuves  a  I'appui  au  centra 
dc  TAfriquc.  Les  acteiirs  de  cos  sc^nci^-lA  ne  se  dontaicnt  evi- 
demment  pas,  que  leurs  procedes  ]>nss('nt  elre  mis  en  (jucstion;  leurs 
consciences  etaient  plongecs  daus  uue  sorte  de  torpeur;  nous 
n'apercevons  aacune  trace  de  dissmralatioii,  nul  effort  pour  adoucir 
on  att^nner  les  details  qn'tls  raconte&t.  Leur  bistoire  est  mirrife 
par  eux-raemes,  d*one  maniere  franche  et  Tirilo,  et  ce  sont  eux  qui 
la  livrent  a  la  publicity.  J'ai  rassemble  des  citations  et  indique  la 
provenance  de  cbacnnc  d'ellcs.  Je  n'en  ai  pas  alt^re  un  seal  mot, 
4  des«iein  :  il  n'y  avail  p.ia  lieu  de  le  faire. 

•*L'Ktat  du  Congo  (beige)  fit  decapiter  le  cbef  d'un  village, 
briila  celui-ci,  et  la  population  s'enfuit :  Templacement  da  village 
est  maintensnt  recouvert  d*ime  lierbe  touffae,  et  les  arbres  fruitiexH 
sont  Ruffes  par  les  rosraux." — Jhm  les  tenehres  de  PAfrtpte, 
vol.  i.  p.  78.  On  peut  affirmer  que  pendant  toutes  les  guorres  et 
in-'irrc(  tinns,  qui  ont  agite  I'Indo  dnnmt  los  cinqiiante  dcmiercs 
annt'cs,  il  n'a  jamais  ete  comrais  act^s  ans^i  brutal  quo  la  decapita- 
tion d'un  chef  et  la  devastation  Ue  son  village. 

**  J'esp^rais  occuper  Tambouja  temporairement  du  plein  gre  des 
indig^os,  par  transaction  loyale,  si  non,  par  la  force.  Kous 
approch&mes  du  village  de  Yaukonde:  les  habitants  n<>us  enga^ 
geaient  par  gestes  d  ne  pa'?  cntrcr :  des  filches  furent  lancecs,  une 
fusillade  j  repondit  et  la  ville  i'ut  inrondiee :  beaucoup  je  le  crains, 
payerent  de  leur  vie,  leur  imprudent  d«'ti."— /(f.,  p.  129.  Si  ce  ne 
sont  pas  14  des  voics  dc  fait  crimiueiles  et  de^  mcurtres,  il  est 
difficile  de  d^finir  ces  crimes. 

J'ai  envoy^  deux  centes  hommes  an  Tillage  dvacue  pour  que 
chacun  d'eux  s'y  pourvut  d*une  chai^  de  manioo."^/<^.,  p.  132. 
Ceci  est  un  vol  a  main  armec. 

i^ukanda  avait  6te  abaudonul :  le  village  et  les  champs  de 
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manioc  ^taifiiit  k  notre  diipositioii :  nous  n<m8  aommes  reponrviM 
de  vi\TC8 :  il  y  ent  des  piovisions  poor  dix  joura."— /if.,  pp.  138, 
156.    Vol  A  main  ann''<'. 

"  l>cs  ])(  r<juisiliuU5  furent  faites  dans  un  certain  noDi"^trf  rlo 
Tillages,  liiiiiji  leurs  habitants  ne  purai-«?s<'iit  paspossiMlrr  des  ailments 
en  hujfisance.  Nous  avons  pris  du  ble  indieu,  des  cbevres,  des 
▼olafllea,  du  plantain." — Id.^  p.  162.  Vol  4  main  ann^e,  avec  la 
crime  additionnel  de  laisser  muurirde^dm,  le  aachant  et  le  Toolant, 
les  pauvres  proprietaires  indigenes. 

"  Trois  (IGserteurs  furent  amends  par  On^rroiiouo :  ils  furent 
comdumnrs  a  mort:  on  ^af^m  nn  nofud  toulant  autowr  du  cou  de 
I'un  deux  et  on  le  pendit;  avant  (jue  raguuie  fut  termini  I'exp^ 
dition  avail  quitt4  la  place.'' — Id.,  p.  197.  Meurtre. 

"  N0U8  aniyftmea  &  une  vaste  damdre  remplie  de  plantain :  nona 
nous  en  assur&mea  la  poaseeaion :  dans  cbaque  hutte  nona  trouyfimee 
du  bl6  indien." — /(/.,  p.  247.    Vol  d  main  armec. 

"  La  rapidity  do  notre  descente  nous  valut  de  riches  provisiona 
de  voluilies,  de  c-mnvs  d.  sucre,  et  de  bauanea  (plautaiu)." — Id.^ 
p.  274.    Vol  u  mum  armee. 

•(  Marchez  but  leuni  Tillages,  et  nmenez-en  tontes  les  vaches,  les 
montons,  ou  los  chines  que  tous  poturea  trouver." — Id.,  p.  518. 
Encouragement  an  vol  k  main  aim^  avant  le  fait. 

**  Le  Bocteur  est  revenu  sans  autre  incident  que  I'incendie  da 
(IfMix  villnf^rs  nt  qnelques  coups  de  fpu  tires  d  distance  sar 

queiqiK's  individus." — 2d.,  p.  389.  Incendie  par  malveillauce,  et 
tentative  de  meurtre. 

«<  Le  BoGteur  fit  feu  aree  sa  carabine  et  tna  nn  Madi,  un  des 
dfisertetura.*' — Id,^  p.  396.  Meurtre. 

"  Apr^s  avoir  vu  fusilier  Thomme,  qui  tua  Barttelot  et  fait  jeter 
Bon  corp??  dans  le  Cont^o,  Jamirson  paitit  pour  liangala"  (oik  il 
mourut  en  debarquant). — /rf.,  p.  479. 

**  Los  ^ons  de  Kakouri  dirent,  que  si  iiuii>  iiic^endiions  la  ville  de 
Katoue,  ils  envisagcraicnt  cet  acto  couime  une  preuve  que  nous 
n'^tions  pas  Wara-Sara :  en  consequence  les  Tillages  fdrent  liTT& 
aux  flammea.'* — Id.,  vol,  ii,  p.  317.   Incendie  par  malyeillance. 

"  Tin  des  misaionnaires  (baptijstes)  se  rendait  &  la  cote  pour  se 
marier,  do  sorte  qu'il  refusa  de  pretor  lo  JTniry  Reed  (batoau  a 
yapeur  de  la  mission)  :  il  considera  toiite  ratlaire  sous  le  regard  de 
Dieu  jusqu'a  la  troisi^me  veille  de  lu  nuit,  et  ne  voulut  pas  le 

f reter." — Jliatoire  de  la  colonne    arriere-gard^^  Jamieson,  pp.  27,  28, 
Is  saisirent  done  de  force  le  steamer  de  la  mission:  acte  de 
piraterie. 

"  J'ai  demand^  4  Tipo-Tipo  de  mettre  anz  lera  Barthelcmy  et 
Msa  (doiix  jeunes  chr«'-ti»  (]ui  avaicnt  vol6  tM$  poules,  et  ces 
deux  memieurs  sont  niaintt  iiaiit  dans  les  fers." — Id,,  p.  129. 
Emprisonncmcnt  illegal  ut'coiuj)ugiiu  de  vol. 

"Barttelot  cbargea  JBomiy  de   capturcr  quelqucs-unos  des 
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f omme8 :  il  rn  saif?it  huit  et  un  petit  enfant,  qni  ftn-ont  ensuite 
reodus  centre  une  ran(^on  se  composant  d'un  itisii  restitue,  de 
treize  poules,  et  d'une  certain  (^uautite  de  poiijaous." — Id.^  p.  133, 
EnUTement  et  toI  4  main  arm^. 

"  L'homine,  qui  me  Tola  ma  tortne,  lut  fouett6  ce  matin  doTant 
toute  la  troupe." — M,^  p.  139.    Voies  de  fait. 

"  Une  dcs  femmes  prisonnieres  fiit  n  lucliee  moyennant  une 
ran^on  de  huit  poules  et  d'uu  certain  uombre  de  poissons."— 
Id.^  p.  1 39.    Enlevement  et  vol  k  main  armee. 

Ce  matin  justice  a  ete  faite  de  liarthelemy  ct  de  Msa, 
(chrStieiis)  d^rteurs  et  Toleun :  cent-cinquante  coups  de  fouet 
a  I'lm  et  cent  a  I'autre." — Id.y  p.  142.    Voies  de  feit. 

**  Bengazi  Mahamed,  qui  ayait  vole  de  la  viande  dans  la  demeure 
de  "Ward  (cette  viande  provcnait  d'un  pillage),  nvait  6te  dans  les 
chalnee,  puis  s'etait  echiippu  eiii])()rtunt  une  carabine  des  L-ar- 
touches.  II  fut  repris,  attache  a  un  poteau  de  fusti^ation,  et 
fusille :  ceci  confornUment  d  la  hi  militaire  en  temjia  ds  service 
Mti/,'*^Id.j  p.  2 07.  Meurtre. 

**J6  Buis  las  de  donner  le  fonety  maia  oela  a  ea  lieu.** — Id,^ 
p.  i6z.    Yoieadefait.  * 

"  To  saisis  ma  carabine,  Tn'nssi<«,  tirai  plusienrs  coups  siir  le 
canot,  et  y  blessai  deux  ou  trois  hommes :  oela  leur  servit  de 
le^on." — Id,,  p.  245.  Meurtre. 

*'La  riviere  presentait  un  brilliant  tableau:  des  femmes  aux 
T^tements  dain  m^lles  avee  lea  hommea  Mchainitt  dont  on  allait 
fiaire  dea  porteurs  pour  Tezp^dition." — Jd.^  p.  288.  Enlivement 
et  emprisonnement  illegal. 

lei  se  place  riiistoire  do  la  jenne  fille  tu6e  et  maTi«r6e  par  les 
cannibales  pour  le  prix  de  six  mouchoirs  de  poche.  Je  ii'ose  pas 
citer  cette  histoire. — Id.,  p.  291.  EuGOuragement  au  meurtre 
avant  le  fait. 

"  Nona  ayona  en  nne  sc^ne  amnsante  anjouid'hni :  nne  grande 
chasse  aux  indig^nea  qni  ch^haient  d  s'^happer." — Id.,  p.  300. 

On  m'amena  nn  homme,  qui  s'6tait  sauve  avee  aa  carabine.  Je 
le  fis  mettre  dans  les  chaines." — Id.,  p.  309.  Emprisonnement  illegal. 

Ici.  je  trouve  cette  remarque :  "tirer  sur  Barttt  lot  fut  un 
meurtre  sans  doute." — /rf.,  p.  338.  Mais  lorst[ue  un  blanc  tire 
anr  nn  noir  qui,  dana  aon  village,  dans  aa  maison,  defend  sa  femme 
et  aea  biena,  n'est-ce  paa  anaai  nn  meuztre  ? 

"  II  manqnait  nne  botte  de  lait,  et  du  IxBnf  boIo  :  noua  Ini 
donnames  cent  coups  de  fouet  et  le  mimea  anx  fera."— /(^.,  p.  532. 
Yoip'^  de  fait  et  emprisonnement  illegrd. 

*'Uuatre  ballcs  atteij^nirent  Ic  coupable  :  deux  au  cote  droit 
de  la  tete,  une  au  p;enou,  une  a  la  gorge ;  il  requt  de  plus  deux 
belles  de  revolver  dans  la  tete.  Le  regard  qu*il  nous  lan9a  fut 
le  plna  horrible,  que  i'aie  jamaia  vn  anr  nn  visage  hnmain ;  tntuite 
nam  d^midmstJ''^ld.f  pp.  562-366.  Menrtre. 
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"TJn  coquin  essayait  de  faire  une  entaille  dans  iino  dos  outres; 
je  Ten  arrachai,  il  mc  frappa  alors  avec  son  butuu.  Je  lb  tuai  d  lui 
coup  de  feu." — {Kotmr)  Journal  de  Barttelot,  p.  36. 

John  Henry  (pottenr,  piol>ab1ement  chretien)  prenait  la  clef 
des  champs  avec  mon  revolver:  je  le  mttrapai,  et  lui  die  qu'il 
pernit  fusille  le  kndfmain.  Bonny  me  persuada  dv  no  pas  le 
fusilier,  en  Forto  que  je  le  fis  iouetter:  i7  mourtit  lifntnt  apres. 
Je  8uis  couTaiucu,  qu'il  aurait  du  etre  pendu  tot  ou  tard,  car  il 
avait  nn  tide  manTaia  caract^  (monstraeuBenient  mauvais).''— 
/ic^.,  pp.  228,  229,  331.  Yoies  de  £ut,  peut-ltre  menitre :  Pantenr 
lui-meme  fut  tuu  ]>eu  de  temps  apres. 

**  On  trouva  des  dollars  dans  le  s;u  d' Abdullah  :  il  etait  le  roleur. 
J'onlonnai  qii'il  fut  lust  !<:('>,  et  il  rc(jut  cent-cinquante  coups  de 
fouet  sans  proferer  Tine  plaiutt."  (C'etait  un  exceUent  homme.)  — 
{Jephion)  Amin  l*acha,  p.  282.    Voies  de  fait. 

"Kofi  hommeB  araient  k  lenr  disposition  un  raste  champ  de 
maoioCt  plante  par  les  indig^es  aTont  qu'Us  quittassent  Yambouya. 
C'est  de  U.  qu^ls  tiraient  leur  noumture  quotidienne."'— (T^viip) 
Avec  la  coloitne  d\irrlhe-garde,  p.  148.    Vol  jl  main  arm^e. 

*•  Barttelot  tit  present  aux  Arabcs  de  deux  canots,  que  les 
indigenes  avaient  abaudonnos  dans  leur  fuite,  lorsque  Texpedition 
arriva  pour  hi  premiere  fois  a  Yambouya." — irf.,  p.  J55.  Vol 
4  main  arm^. 

"  Jamieaon  avait  apport4  deux  tortues :  on  lea  lui  vola  :  c'etait 
un  Tol  sans  doute  !  Les  coupables  furent  decou verts.  Barttelot 
decida  do  leur  faire  donner  le  fonct.'*  (i^'j  eut-il  pas  d'autres 
vols?) — Id.,  p.  159.    Voies  de  fait. 

**L©  cas  du  deserteur  soudauais  iut  discut6  apres  le  dujeune  :  on 
aoutint  qu'il  devait  Stre  fu8tig6  comme  les  Zannbarites,  qui  avaient 
d^rt6;  mais  une  majorite  de  un  but  les  cinq  officiers  decida  que 
les  Soudanais  etaient  engages  cmime  toldnh,  soumii  d  la  diteipltM 
militaire:  il  fut  fusille." — /a?.,  p.  203.  Mcurtre. 

**  John  Henry'  (prohahlenient  chretien),  qui  avait  des(  rte,  re<jut 
trois  cents  coups  de  iuuet.  Dt  ma  hutte  j'entendis  ce  (pii  se  passait, 
et  j'eu  fus  tre.s  trouble,  car  je  irapprouvais  pas  un  chutimeiit  uutis^i 
sfivdre."  (II  monrut  deux  jours  apr^s  la  fustigation.) — /rf.,  p.  248. 
Yoies  de  fait,  pent- etre  meurtre. 

Puis  Tauteur  fait  remarquer  que,  d'apr^  I'opinion  du  Dr. 
Scliwcinfurth,  If^s  sociotes  mi<«if>nnaires  d'Anelcterre  dt-vraient 
Bouscrire  une  certaiiie  sDinuie  ])i>ur  conti  ibuer  aux  i'rais  de  Texpetii- 
tiou  (dont  les  traits  caraeteri>ti([ues  iureut  ie  meurtre,  le  brigandage, 
renl<^vement,  les  voies  de  fait,  rincondie).  Le  Dr.  Sehweinfurth 
s'est  giandement  tiomp4  dans  sa  fa^on  de  comprendre  une  socidtil 
missionnaire.^/i?.,  p.  326. 

Je  ne  fais  aucun  commentaire,  et  me  borne  d  donner  k  chaque 
acte  le  nom,  qu'il  porte  d'apre<  Ir  rndo  penal  indien,  qui  n'admot 
aucune  distinction  entre  la  ouipabilitu  d'un  bianc  et  celle  d'uu  noir 
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J'ai  traduit  en  justice  un  soldat  anglais  ooupable  cVavoir  ttt6  lui 

indigeno  dans  imo  rixe  qui  s'etait  elevee  nu  snjct  (run  mouton 
pendant  unc  partie  do  chassc;  il  fut  envoye  a  Calcutta,  a,  rooo 
kiioin.  de  diiitanee,  ou  il  fut  condamne  4  mort  par  un  des  ju^e-^  du 
8a  Majeste,  ct  pendu.  J'ai  fait  passer  mi  jeune  pfficicr  du  genie 
decant  one  oour  martiale,  qui  le  destitua  et  le  fit  mettre  en  prison 
pour  quatre  ans,  et  cela  parce  qu'il  avait  fouette  jusqu'd  ce  que 
mort  s'en  suivit  un  domcstiquc  d  propos  de  la  di^aiitioii  d'une 
cnillor  d'argent.  8i  une  expedition  p:eoi;Tapliiq^ie  quelconque  se 
fut  introduite  en  pillant  et  tuant  a  travcrs  Ics  (  (tutives  pnuvairp'?  de 
rindc  anglaise,  par  exemple  sur  les  peutes  de  rHimalaya,  les  tliefs 
de  cette  expedition  eu&sent  etS  envoyds  d  la  prison  commune  pour 
^tre  jug^s  et  condanm^s  pour  crime  capital,  et  d^dass^s  pour  lenr 
conduite  indigne  de  gentilshommes. 

En  A  ertii  de  quel  Aetc  du  Farlement,  des  particuliers  peuvent-ils 
ee  permettre  de  fiis^ti^rf^r,  dVmprisonner,  d'enlever  des  i.vw\mr-<^. 
dMnoonditT  des  luibitatiuus.  d'uter  la  yie,  dans  rAfii<j[ue  centraie 
plu  tot  que  daoH  les  £tats  du  ba  Majesto  ? 

Apr&B  cela  nous  Usons  dans  les  jouruaoz  des  phrases  comme 
oeUe8<«i:  L'imagination  populaire  a  6t6  frapp^e  par  les  i^cits 
*'  varies  oontenus  dans  le  '  Continent  mystcrieux '  k  un  degr^  qui 
**  n'avait  pas  6te  atteint  iusque-ld.    Ccs  recits  ont  ete  un  appel 


*'  amatmr  d^aventures,  pour  le  niarchand  au»si  bien  que  pour  le 
"  geogi-aphe,  pour  le  missionnairc  chretien  empresse  a  eti  ndre  le 
*'  royaume  de  Chriat  anssi  bien  que  pour  I'homnie  d'fitat  desireux 
«  de  Toir  sa  patrie  s'agrandir." 

•*  Des  injmticet  uriantes  d  fain  dtsparaUre,  des  actions  d'^clat  4 
**  accomplir,  des  contreos  rierges  k  livrer  a  I'exploitation  com- 
i<  nu  male,  d'iniportantes  (Ic'couvcrtes  sciontifiqnes  a  f;iire,  des 
"  millions  d'honiiuus  ])loiiges  dans  i'idolatrie  la  plus  i^ro-.^-iAre.  des 
*'  pays  plus  ou  moins  susceptibles  de  colonisation  et  ou  ue  liotto 
*'  encore  ancnne  bannidre  de  peuple  civiUsd :  tels  sont  quelqucs-uns 
**  des  divers  416ments  qui  ont  r^pandn  un  vif  4clat  et  une  sorte  de 
"  fascination  sur  I'Afrique  et  captive  I'esprit  du  public." 

Quelles  etaient  ks  upiiiii)ns  do  feu  le  Dr.  Wilhelm  Junker,  le 
Cf'lebre  voyageur?  Duns  une  conversation  que  le  correspondaut 
du  Sfitndard  a  Vienne,  eut  avec  lui,  il  dit:  '*  11  n'est  pas  in'n  t  ssairo 
**  pour  un  explorateur  afiicain  de  tuer  les  geus,  a  droite  et  a  gauche, 

comme  un  oonqu6iant  dans  un  pays  ennemi.  Je  n'ai  jamais  tu6 

personne ;  g6neralement  je  yoyageais  sans  armes  et  cependant 
'•j'ai  accompli  ce  que  je  me  projiosus."  On  pent  dire  la  memo 
chose  de  toute  cette  noble  escouade  d'explorateurs  anglais  en  Afrique 
dont  j'ai  deja  rappelo  les  noms. 

Lei^  Diruivtiis  exemplus  .-^e  projinsrent.  J'extrais  mnintenant  d  uu 
ouvrage  plus  recent  le  recit  d'uiie  autre  exptditioii  u  la  recherche 
d*£niin-Faoha,  qui  partit  de  la  cote  orientale  d' Afrique,  d'un 
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tfrritoiro  sonniis  a  I'influonce  britanniquo,  malirre  la  flt'fense  de 
ramiral  augliiis.  Elle  ctjiit  conduite  par  uu  Alkuiand,  qiii  saTuit 
bien  qu*il  violait  la  loi  en  enyahissant  un  territoire  paisible. 

**k  Witou,  je  ne  pus  pas  reprimerleBfraudesd'une  mani^ro  utile, 
parce  que  lea  eeulea  mesures  efficajoea  d  r4gard  des  feaudeurs, 

mettrc  len  hommeB  suspecta  dans  lea  chalnes  et  punir  laa  desezteurs 

arec  la  plus  rigourcuse  severite,  ne  pouvaient  etre  mises  en  pratique 
par  mite  de  comideratumi  politiques" — ^Petera'  ^*2{ew  Light  on  Dark 
Africa,"  p.  56. 

*'  Je  m'etais  mis  en  marche  saus  articles  d'ecbauge  et  ne  pus  pas 
payer  mon  passage,  en  donnant  nn  tribnt  auz  chefs  indigenes, 
comme  Thompson  et  d'autrea  ament  coutume  de  le  fidre." — 

Id.,  p.  57. 

"  Je  dus  meme  introduirr  pour  mos  Somali  (soldats)  les  punitions 
rnrpnrelles,  et  les  iufliger  ripjureusement." — Id  .  p.  58.  "  Je  con- 
htutai  I'identite  d'un  portour,  (jui  avait  abandonue  sa  cbnrpre  et 
s'etait  euhii,  je  le  fis  mettre  dans  les  cbalues  et  fouetter  devaut 
toute  la  tionpe. — /</.,  p.  62.   Toies  de  fait. 

Bes  obstacles  continuela  me  for^aient  k  r^pondre  k  la  Tioleace 
par  la  yioIencCy  et  quand  je  trouvais  des  gens  qui  refusaient  de  me 
vendro  ce  qu'ils  possodaient,  je  me  ral)!ittais  sur  le  dioit  do  mn- 
f>rrTation  porsonnellc  ot  le  droit  des  armes,  qui  est  roconnu  j)artout 
en  Afri<|ue,  et  je  preuais  ce  dont  j'avais  besoin.  Je  pris  possession 
de  deux  bateaux." — p.  88.    Vol  a  main  armee. 

"  Je  pria  la  resolution  d'enchatner  tons  les  indiTidiu  suspects  qui 
Be  trouvaient  parmi  eux." — p.  89.   Toies  de  foit. 

Nous  poursuiTlmes  notre  marche  avec  des  troupeauz  de  miUiers 
de  boeufs,  prise  de  giierre." — Id.,  p.  93.    Vol  ii  main  armAe. 

''J'envoyai  mon  compagiion  (  hcrfher  des  bateaux  :  il  cn  ramena 
deux :  le  dernier  avait  couto  quebjues  vies  d'hommes,  car  les  Wa- 
Pok6mo,  excites  par  les  Arabes,  refus^rent  de  nous  en  livrer  iul 
Non  settlement  ils  attaqn^nt  mon  oompagnon,  mais  encore, 
lorsqu'il  partit  a\H  0  Ic-  liateau,  ils  tir^nt  sur  luiy  et  il  fut  M'gii 
de  repondre  d  lenr  feu  pour  defense  personnolle:  en  cette 
occasion  quatre  Wa-Pokomo  furent  tu68." — Id,,  p.  94.  Meurtre 
et  vol  d  main  arm6e. 

*•  J'envoyai  six  Somali  (soldats)  sur  la  riviere  Tana,  pour  cap- 
turar  ou  fusilier  les  porteurs  qui  8*7  rendraient  par  terre ;  et  comme 
les  porteurs  ne  roulurent  pas  faire  halte,  ils  en  tu^nt  deux  et 
jeterent  leurs  corps  dans  la  liyiere." — Id.,  p.  105.  Heurtre. 

"  Nous  doroiivrlmos  uue  provision  do  riz,  nous  la  dcrlaramrs 
y>ri<:c  do  cjucrro  et  mcs  ^rons,  dans  Tabondancei  66  lirr^rent  4  la 
joie." — Id.,  p.  107.    Vol  u  main  armee. 

*'  Pour  empecber  mes  hommes  de  mourir  de  faim,  je  fus  oblige 
de  me  pourvoir  pour  mon  prupre  compte  dans  les  champs  de  ma¥s. 
Quand  mes  hommes  roulurent  faire  usaj^  de  la  permission,  les  Wa- 
Pokomo  (poBsesaeurs  U^^times)  cheichdrent  d  le$  ehaaer  d$  firc$, 
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et  (Iciix  d'cntre  eiix  fnrcnt  blesses  par  mes  gens." — /<f.,  p.  110. 
Vol  a  maiu  armue  ct  blessures. 

**  Je  connaissais  assez  la  tactique  poUranne  des  "Wa-Pokomo  pour 
pouYoir  empziaooner  les  trois  chefs  et  les  letenir  ]us(ju*li  ee  qu*on 
eut  apportd  stifflsamment  de  bl6  pour  notre  detachoment." — Id,, 
p.  no.   Yol  k  main  armce  ct  empziBonneaient  illegal. 

'*  D^8  que  je  vis  qu'ils  ne  pouvaiont  nous  procurer  d'autres 
guides,  je  fus  force  do  mettre  ceux-ci  aux  fers  et  de  les  transporter 
au  delA  de  la  steppe." — /rf.,  p.  117.  Kiilcvement. 

*'J'ai  6t6  oblige  d* employer  un  expedient  en  enchatuant  le 
Bultan  des  Oalla,  lonqu'il  Tint  me  foire  Tisite,  sans  cela  ma  oolonne 
eCkt  couru  le  riaque  de  mourir  de  hhaJ^—Id.,  p.  1 29.  Voles  de  fuit. 

"  N<jus  tirames  six  decharges :  lo  sultan  et  sept  de  ses  chefs 
lorent  atteints." — /rf.,  p.  141.    Meui  tre. 

"Je  tis  sortir  de  leurs  maisons  touU's  les  fcmmes  du  kraal,  an 
nombre  de  vingt-trois,  pour  porter  les  provisions  dans  mon  campe- 
ment,  ainsi  que  quelques  hommes  comme  prisonniers  de  guerre. 
Je  m'emparai  de  toutes  les  provisions  que  je  pus  tronver." — Id., 
p.  142.    Enlevement  et  vol  4  main  armee. 

Un  de  mes  hommes  s'dtait  regale  do  ma  poule  de  Guinec.  Je 
liii  floTirmi  un  6ra6tique  pour  luifaire  rcndro  la  marchamli*ie  volee  (!) 
ft  V  iri^t-cinq  coups  de  t'ouet  on  presence  de  tous  comme  avertisse- 
mewt  a  toute  la  communaute." — /c?.,  p.  171.    Voies  de  fait. 

<*  Sur4e-ebamp,  je  fis  mettre  aux  fers  le  sultan ;  je  le  pris  par 
les  oreilles  et  le  poussai  devant  noos  en  guise  de  boucUer  centre 
eahibu;  j'annonqai  It  see  gens  que  je  relacherais  le  sultan,  s^il^ 
m'fimenaient  cinq  moutons  et  quatre  anes ;  lo  traits  fut  conclu  de 
cette  fa^on  :  je  crachai  plusieurs  fois  sur  le  sultan  penflunt  qu'il 
me  crachait  des!»us.  Quand  le  betail  urnva,  je  U'ur  donnui  de 
VetoSe  rouge  pour  veteaieuts  et  les  renvoyai." — Id.^  p.  172.  Vol 
4  main  am4e.^ 

J'oidennai  auz  Som&li  de  ae  rendre  an  ga^^  et  sur  un  signal  de 

trompette,  que  je  leur  dunnends,  d'amener  dans  uotre  cauip  autant 
de  tetes  de  betail  qu'ils  le  pourraient.  Je  donnai  I'ordre  d  mes 
gens  do  dresser  une  cloture  pour  cnformcr  le  botail  que  h  cicl  allait 
Uur  envoi/ ;  des  moutons  et  des  clu'-vres  arrivrn  nt  pele-un  l!',  rt, 
nous  commen^ames  d  les  tuer.  Je  me  sentuis,  moralement  pai  iuul, 
paifaitement  dana  mon  droit  quant  anx  meanzea  qne  j'avais  em- 
ployees ;  ees  gens  croyaient  que  le  diable  en  personne  etait  apparu 
dans  le  paya  et  a'^tait  ensuite  ^vanotd." — Id.,  p.  177.  Vol  i 
main  armeo. 

Leur  intention  de  ne  pas  respecter  notre  droit  de  propriete  etait 
si  t;vi(l('nte,  que  je  me  decidai  a  prendre  des  mesures  vigoureuses,  et 
4  4  h.  30  m.  du  matin  nous  avions  six-cents  moutons  et  soixante 
1kbu&  dans  notre  endoa.  Avant  la  nuit,  je  leur  donnai  une  sdrieuse 
le9on:  le  village  ^t  disert:  j'oidonnai  d'emporter  tous  les  objets 
de  valeur  qui  a'y  trouvaieiit  et  mis  le  feu  i  aix  maisons:  il  6tait 
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ii6c6Bfiaaie  de  faire  oomprendre  i  ces  gens  que  '  c'ltait  la  g^aerre.' " 
^li.^  p.  1 88.   Vol  k  main  am^  et  incendie  par  malveilknce. 
"  Je  piis  des  mcsures  pour  que  toutc  tontatiTe  de  pillage  (de  la 

part  dos  frrns  dii  Kikouyou)  fut  pnnie  de  In  peine  capitnle,  et  un 
certain  nombre  d'hommes  la  subirent  pour  s'etre  abandormus  k 
leur  pouchant  au  toL" — li,^  p.  214.  Meurtre :  et  qui  etait  le  Tiai 
voleur  ? 

"  J'avais  ehereli^  &  engager  qninse  notnreaax  portenxs  Eikoayoa; 
COB  impudents  coquins  s'en  allaient  avec  lea  mazcbandises  qui  leur 
ttvaient  6t6  donneea  d'ayance  comme  paiement;  auaaitot  on  leur 

lira  dessus,  nous  en  faip^mes  onze  et  les  for<james  A  marcher  contra 
le  pays  des  Masai,  qu'ils  detestaient*" — Id.,  p.  216.  Meurtre  et 
enlevement. 

La  setde  chose  qui  fasse  impression  sur  Ics  MasaY  o*est  lue 
1)aUe  de  revolver  on  un  fudl  k  deux  eonpa." — lA,^  p.  223.  Meurtre. 
''Nous  diri^^c  ames  une  attaque  contre  le  kraaL;  4  la  porte,  je 

rencontrai  de  I'opposition  de  la  part  de  Tancien,  avec  lequel  j'avais 
n%ocie  le  jour  prrof'dent.  ^Fa  troisi^me  bnlle  liii  traversa  les 
tempes;  nous  cn  tiiiimcs  sept  en  tout." — /rf.,  p.  236.  "Nous 
trouvames  quaraute-trois  cadarres  de  Masai,  tous  tues  par  des 
ballea  revues  ^  devant,  mail  levrs  pertes  dinTent  avoir  it6  trois 
foia  ansai  considgnibles;  lis  avaient  mutU6  ceux  de  notre  camp  qui 
§taient  tomb^»  en  Bortc  que  par  rept^sailles  noua  coup&mee  lea 
tetcs  des  cadarres  des  Masai  et  nous  les  lancjamos  au-desaoua  de 
nous  pamii  leurs  compatriotcs." — Id.^  p.  239.  Meurtre. 

**  Lorsqu'ils  essayerent  de  prendre  de  force  posst'Sh^ion  du  tribut 
qu'ils  demaudaieut,  et  qu'ils  saisircnt  quelques-uues  de  am  vaclies 
(leura  vachea)  trois  d'entre  eux  furent  tu6s  au  moment  oik  ils 
ez^cutaient  leur  pillage ;  et  par  ce  moyen  la  paiz  int  rttablie  dans 
le  pavs." — Id*^  p.  263.    Meutre :  Qui  itait  le  voleur  ? 

•'T)ans  le  pays  de  Nera,  le  clief  r'n-lama  le  honpjo  (droit  do  transit 
habituel) ;  ik  chcrch^rent  a,  intimider  notre  expedition:  nous  leurs 
tirames  dessus.  J 'en  tuai  trois  et  mes  compagnons  un ;  ainsi 
quatre  d*entre  eux  payerent  leur  folio  de  leur  vie." — Id.,^  p.  497. 
Heurtre  (dans  la  sph^  d'infiuenoe  allemande). 

Les  Wa-GK>go  s'onfuirent  dans  toutes  les  directions :  des  tisons 
enflammia  furent  jetis  dans  leurs  maisoiis :  d  4  h.  30  m.  de  Tapr^ 
midi  deux  villages  etaicnt  brules.  Paute  d'hommes,  je  n'ctais 
pas  en  position  de  m'emparer  de  leura  troupeaux." — Id,^  p.  529, 
Incendie  par  malveillance. 

"Nous  reussimes  d  saisir  deux  ou  trois  centes  tetes  de  betail, 
frappant  ceuz  des p&tres qui ne  voulaient  pas  s^enfuir." — Id.^  P-  5 29. 
Pillage  et  meurtre. 

On  dit  en  parlant  des  grandes  foreta  airicaines,  que  ai  paisibles 
qu'elles  paraisscnt,  des  meurtres  R'accomplissciit  sans  cesse  snr 
rhaquo  hranche  d'arbre,  un  animal  faisant  sa  ]iroio  d'un  autre 
animal  \  a  chaque  instant,  un  etre  vivaut  est  anoanti  pour  sati&- 
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ftux  dttsirs  d'lino  creature  un  peu  plus  forte,  fjui,  quplqiies 
minutes  plus  tard,  devra  livrer  sa  miserable  carcas^e  pour  en 
nourrir  one  plus  gFosae  et  plus  forte  encore.  Cette  sacceBsion 
da  meurtres  et  de  rapines  sera-t-elle  la  forme  du  soit-disant 
christianimne  que  dee  cbretiens  vont  introduire  en  Afrique?  Je 
ne  puis  pas  le  premier  k  remnrqii<?r  re  trait  ooract^ristiqae.  JU 
y  a  quclqucs  annees  M.  Boswortii  iSmitli  eerivait : 

"  Mainteuant  que  nous  (Anglais  et  Allcmands)  avons  declare 
"  soumis  d  notre  inilueace  uu  cinquieme  environ  de  I' Afrique,  una 

des  questions  les  plus  urgentes  est  de  savoir  si  rinflueaoe  k 
"  ezercer  doit  £tre  oelle  de  M.  M.  X.  et  Co.,  ou  celle  d'hommes 

qui  ont  T0jag6  k  travers  de  vastes  regions  de  T Afrique,  ou  celle 
**  de  gens  qui  y  ont  pasf^e  I'Mir  We  sans  eommcttre  ancun  de  ces 
**  act-es  sur  leSquels  il  est  bou  de  jeter  un  voile.  Jians  i'etat  ou 
**  sont  les  Glioses,  un  grand  nombre  d' Anglais  (et  d'Allemands 
"  aussi)  seraient  hcureux  de  renonccr  k  tout  ce  que  Texpedition 
«  £min-Pacba  a  au  monde»  s'ils  pouvaient  en  mdme  temps 

*<  effacer  les  actcs  honteuz  commis  par  des  Anflais  (et  aussi  par 
**  des  AUemands)  dans  la  dite  expedition.** 

J*ai  6vite  do  mentionner  aiicun  nom,  sauf  dana  lo  cas  oA  cela 
^tait  nucessaire  pour  etablir  I'identite  (b^^i  livres  eites.  Laissons  les 
mortti  eiisevelir  les  morts;  que  le  souveuir  du  passe  s' efface  de 
notre  m^moire,  mais  aue  les  experiences  acquises  nous  d^cident 
k  ne  jamais  peimettre  la  repetition  de  choses  semblaUes.  Ce  aui 
est  arriv4  etfut  pr6vu.  Lisez  k  n  conclusions  d*un  comit6  du  Farle- 
ment  dont  le  grand  politique  Gladstone  est  le  seul  membre  survivant ; 
il  resumait  ainaiun  long  xapport,  appuy^  de  nombreoses  preuves,  en 
juin  1837: 

•*  Ce  n'est  pas  aller  trop  loin  que  de  dire,  que  les  rapports  avec 
"  les  Europ^ens  en  general,  sons  en  exceptor  aucunement  les  sujets 
"  de  la  Grande  Bietagne,  ont  4td  la  source  de  bien  des  calamitSs 

pour  lee  nations  non  civilisees,  k  moins  que  ces  rapports  ne 
"  fussent  accompagn^s  de  tentativcs  missionnaires. 

**  Trop  souvent  leur  territoire  a  ^te  visurpe,  leur  pmpri^t^  saisie, 
**  leur  nombre  diminue,  kur  caractere  avili,  rexti'iision  de  la 
**  civilisation  empechee.  Les  vices  et  les  maladies  des  Europeens 
"  ent  k^k  introduits  parmi  eux,  et  ils  se  sont  familiarises  aree 

I'usa^  de  nos  agento  les  plus  actifs  pour  la  destruction  insensible 
<«  on  Tioknte  de  la  Tie  humaine,  e'est-i-diie  I'eau-de-Tie  et  la 
"  poudre  .... 

**  II  est  h.  pr^sumer  que  k"*  indiprenes  de  quelque  pays  que  ce 
"  soit  ont  un  droit  incontestabk^  sur  leur  propre  sol,  un  droit  positi! 
*'  et  sacr6 ;  cependaiit,  ou  ne  semble  pas  I'avoir  compris.  Les 
SbroD^ens  ont  franehi  leura  fronti^res  sans  y  etre  iuTit^s,  et  une 
loii  lOy  non  aeulement  ils  ont  agi  comma  s'ils  ^taient  les  posses- 
seuKB  ineonteefcables  du  sol,  mais  en  outre  ils  ont  puni  les  natifs 
«*  Gomme  des  agrooscurs,  lorsque  ceux-ci  manilestaient  Tintention  de 
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*'  Tivie  dans  levr  proprc  pays. . . .  H  panlt  que  nous  aTcmsTfiasd  i 
les  eztirper  mirdetrds  TasteadtendueB;  et  quoique  lenr  expulsion 
**  n'ait  pos  ete  aussi  violente  en  apparence  dans  eertaines  contr^es 
**  que  dans  (rautres,  elle  a  ete  tout  aussi  complete,  lors<|ii'i'n  pro- 
*'  nant  posst:^sion  de  leurs  tcrritoires  do  chasse  iioua  lea  avons  pax 
**  cela  meme  prives  de  lours  nidveiis  d'existeii'^o  .... 

*'Le  resultat  obteuu  pour  iious-memes  a  ttc  aussi  contimre  a 
«  BO0  int^rdts  qn'i  noire  devoir ;  notie  syet^e  a  ct6^  son  eeule- 
'<  ment  une  giande  accumulation  de  crimes,  mais  encore  ime  giande 
«  ddpense  d*argent  et  des  pertes  de  toute  nature.  D'antre  part,  il 
**  ne  sera  pas  difficile,  croyonp-nou<«,  de  prouver  que,  mett  tnt  de 
**  cot^  toute  consideration  de  devoir,  uiie  politifjue  plus  anueale 
"  et  plus  juste  envers  les  indigenes  contribuerait  materiellemeut 
i  ravoriser  les  int^ets  cirUs  ct  commerciaux  do  la  Grande 
"  Bietagne." 

Les  remarqnes  sniTantee  pifoent^es,  en  1892,  p&r  Sir  William 
Harcourt  k  la  Chambre  des  Communes  sont  dignes  d' attention : 
*'  T.c  fait  qu'un  territoire  etait  n'scrr^  a  I'influence  de  notre  pays 
*'  ne  nous  conferait  ni  droit  m  ])uuvoir  sur  ce  territoire  ni  sur  ses 

habitants,  au  deU  de  ce  que  nous  pouvions  obtemr  uu  moyen  de 

tndt^e  conclas  avee  oertusB  indigenes.  Toat  acte  de 

'*  Tiolence  commie  par  nons  oontre  les  indig^es,  dans  les  tenitoiiM 

compris  dans  noire  sphere  d'influenoe,  6toit  ilUgaL  Quand  nous 
*'  leiir  prpTiions  uno  aero  de  terre,  nnus  comraettions  un  to!  a  main 
**  armee,  et  qiinTvl  nous  tuions  un  indigene,  nous  oommettious  un 
**  jiieurtre,  ear  nous  n'avion«!  ni  droit  ni  antorite  8Tir  cos  hommes  ni 
**  BUT  Ifcur  pays.    Toilii  quel  a  etu  poui"  nous  ie  resultat  du  iait 

d'aToir  nne  sphere  d'influence." 

Tout  en  eerivanti  j'ai  le  sentiment,  qae  nous  ponirions  6tie  4  la 

reille  de  voir  se  r^ioUTeler  Tannee  prochaine,  en  1893, 
rOu-Ganda,  une  affaire  analogue  A  eelle  de  Gordon  d  Khartoum. 
Le  public  anglais  ferait  bien  d'ouvrir  les  yeux  pendant  qu'ii  en  est 
encore  temps. 

Les  Tictunes  de  ces  Yoies  de  &dt  et  de  ces  meurtres  diaient  non 
senlement  de  pauvres  indigdnes  de  PAfriqne  cenirale  iqnatoriale, 
territoire  encore  inconnu  situe  entre  les  bassins  du  Congo  et  dn  Nil, 
mais  aussi  des  Soudanais,  sujets  du  Khedive,  des  Somali  et  des 
Qalla  de  la  partie  scptentrionale  du  protoctorat  britanniqne,  ot 
des  esclaves  enp:a^'<'s  (  (jnnue  porteurs  d  Zanzibar.  La  Society  anti- 
esclavagistc  britiiiiiiique  et  etrangcre,  par  I'inteniK'iliaire  de  son 
comit6,  dont  je  snis  membre,  proieste  yainement  contre  le  systdme 
fn  vigneur  k  Zanzibar,  qui  oonsiste  a  recrater  des  esclaTes  comma 
porteurs.    Je  cite  ici  les  demiers  mots  de  sa  protestation  indign^e : 

•*  Le  grand  elan  donne  aux  explorations  africainc'^  "cifntitiipies 
**  et  rommereialp!?  fait  quo  le  nombre  des  port(>urs  Uemandes 
*'  s'accroit  iuccsiiumment,  duns  un  pays  ou  il  n'y  a  point  de  betes  de 
"  somme,  et  ou  toute  charge  doit  etre  portee  d  dos  d'homme.  U  no 
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•*  manque  pas  d'agents  qui  se  chargeut  de  repondre  k  ces  demandes 
"  et  le  trafic  des  esclaves  a  re9u  une  nouvelle  impulsion  aUn  de 

sabvenir  eonBtammeat  &  roppnmaioimemeiit. 

"Bepnis  le  Dr.IiTingstone  jusqu'aax  demiers  rapports  de  Stanley, 

il  existe  de  nombrenz  t^moignages  montnuit  que  resclave  zanzi- 
**  barite  a  subi  une  succoRsion  de  deteriorations  qui  le  font  presque 
**  descendre  au  niveau  de  la  bete  dc  sommc  dont  il  doit  tonir  lieu. 
**  Ses  droits  humains  sont  si  peu  n  spectts  que  s'il  jette  sa  char<!:e  ft 
**  s'enfuit,  on  envisage  comme  parfaitement  legal  de  lui  tirer  dessus, 

et  dans  bien  des  cas  il  est  admis  qu'il  faat  le  tenir  encbalue  pour 
«<  Fempecber  de  se  soustraire  aax  poursmtes  de  la  justice. 

"  Intrnduire  dans  un  pays  oii  le  travail  libre  est  de  rdgle  (grftoe 
**  d  la  politi(juo  t'clairt'e  d'Anp;lius  a  Fcsprit  eleve)  une  armee 
**  d'esclaves,  ne  travaillant  que  par  oniitminto,  pmir  niriehir  Icurs 

maltres  de  Zanzibar,  doit  nou  sonlcnieut  corrompre  TeKprit  des 
"  indigenes,  mais  encore  le  remplir  d  idees  etranges  et  dc  doutes  au 
**  sujet  de  la  r§alit6  de  ramour  que  nous  prolessons  pour  la  liberty 
'*  bumaine.  II  est  fbeile  de  comprendre  que  U  ou  la  politique 
**  anti-esclavagiste  de  I'Angleterro  a  6t6  pruclamee  4  grand  bruit, 
"  rindig^nc  soit  surpris  lorsqu'il  voit  des  fonctionnaires  anglais 
**  amener  dans  son  pays  des  hommes  qui  furent  pinit-etre  enleves 
**  du  (lit  pays  quelques  aunties  auparavant  et  qui  y  reviennent  en 
•*  quaiiLc  d'esclavcs  engages  par  des  Anglais. 

La  Bocidt^  anti-esclavagiste  britaniiique  et  itrang^re  afflnne 
«  done  que  huer  dee  esdaTes*  et  sortout  fei  d0  Uur  domieele, 

c'est  agir  no  seult  ment  oontiairenient  &  la  politique  si  longtemps 
**  suivie  par  rAnfilcti  iTC,  mais  encore  contrairrment  }\  Pesprit  des 
**  Actes  passes  k  diverses  r('])rise8  pour  I'extini  tion  du  traftc  des 
**  esclaves  ;  par  consequent  c'ust  un  mouvemont  r6tro<;ra(li;." 

Eu  dernier  lion  se  presente  la  consideration  suivaute  :  la  vie  d*un 
blano  est-elle  plus  precieuse  auz  yeux  de  Dieu  que  celle  d'un  noir? 
J'ai  t6cu  trop  longftemps  aux  Indes  pour  avoir  un  doute  au  sujet 
de  la  r6ponse  que  je  lerais  ^  cette  question.  La  Bointete  du  foyer, 
le  respect  du  au  sexe  faiblo  par  tons  roux  qui  preti'ndent  etro 
traites  coinnio  des  p:pntk'nu'n,  Ins  droits  de  pro])riete,  le  rlroit  do 
liberie  individuelle,  et  le  droit  de  vie  menie,  sont  tons  viol»''s  par 
des  associations  do  pirates  de  terre  et  de  mer,  (^uo  I'ou  uommo 
exp^tions  geograpbiques  dont  les  cbefs  obercbent,  pour  atteindre 
quelque  but  personnel,  &  se  fraycr  une  route  an  travers  de  TAfrique 
et  qui,  se  troiivant  au-del4  des  limites  de  tonte  juiidiction  civilisoe, 
commcttcnt  avec  impunite  des  crimes  comme  le  meurtro,  rincendio, 
les  voios  de  fait,  rcnlevement.  .I'on  appelle  au  tribunal  d<'  la 
Con.Hcience  publique  de  I'hommc  ci\  ilise,  et  au  Muitre  de  I'univcrs. 

11  est  temps  de  prot<.'r»t<ir.  Dans  I'Afrique  centrale  n'existe 
pas  le  pr^tezte  d'une  colonisation  europ^nne  ni  oelui  de  paiaibles 
colons  blanca  disireux  de  se  cncer  une  patrie  dans  des  pays  tels  que 
rAustralte  on  I'Afrique  m^ridionale;  mais  j'eztrais  les  passages 
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Buivants  d'un  onvrago  de  gnoid  m^te,  '*Ie  Bfifonuateor  dee 

Colonics  "  : 

6tait-il  iibsolument  necessaire  de  mettre4  mort  les  aborig^M 
d'Ausstralio  ?  demanda  Ernest. 

**  11  etait  neeebsaire,"  repondit-il,  "  de  punir  (de  mort)  tout 
noiTi  qui  levait  la  main  dans  I'mtention  de  tuer  un  blonc,  car  sans 
de  telies  mesures  le  pays  serait  devenu  inliabitable  "  (pour  le  oolcn 
blanc :  mais  le  pays  appartenait  an  noir).— p.  200 

PouvonR-nons  nons  otonnor  si  pour  la  memc  raison  tout  homme 
blanc  est  tue,  quand  le  iioir  a  la  chance  pour  lui  ? 

Et  plus  loin :  Si  chaque  blauc  n'etait  pas  simplement  une  des 
unites  qui  composent  le  vaste  syst^me  d'usurpation,  deeigne  de 
temps  immemorial  sons  le  nom  spddenx  de  Progrh^  I'on  poumdt 
sepennottro  <lo  sympathiser  avec  lo  sauvngo  qui  frappe  son  oppres* 
sour.  Mais  il  faudra  ^ue  le  monde  devienne  bien  vieux  pour  que 
cette  tres  ancionne  loi  ne  soit  plus  en  vigueur :  *  Ce  sera  le  plus 
fort  qui  possedera.*  Nous  preobons  la  loi  de  la  justice,  mais  la 
vieille  doctrine  naturelle  de  la  force  prevaudra  ton]  ours  tant  qu'il 
y  ania  des  brutes,  animales  on  humaines,  plus  fortes  que  lenis 
aemblables." — Id.^  p.  Z09. 


ly. 

L'OOCITPATION  DE  L'AFRIQUE  PAR  L£S 
MISSIONNAIRES  GHBiiTIENa 

GHAPITBE  1. 
RnoBaun  VRtamBAxaMs, 

Uahs  les  premiers  sitjcies  de  I'liistoire  du  monde,  TAfriiju*;  etait  le 
** corpus  vile"  de  TAsie;  au  temps  dea  Grecs  et  des  llomaius  et 
pendant  les  pfiriodes  subsiSqiientes,  elle  devint  le  corpus  vile  "  de 
t'Enrope.  Autrefois,  les  Europ^ens  avaient  coutnme  de  Toler  lea 
Afii(  ains  k  I'Afiiqiie ;  maiiitftnant,  ila  esaayent  de  Toler  TAiriqne 
anx  Africains. 

C'cf^t  line  soif  dp  possuder  do^  territoires  dont  on  ne  pourra  jamais 
tirer  parti,  uii  desir  da  duiimur  sur  de«  tribus  barbares,  que  le 
souveruiii  ug  eait  comment  gouvemer  et  qui  ne  iui  procurcront 
jamais  ni  profit  m  oi^dit,  une  sorte  de  dimangeaison  de  prendre 
poasession  de  tontes  choses,  comme  bl  le  Grfiateur  lors^u'  II  fit  le 
moode  n'avait  song6  TEiirope.  L*ignorance  pretenduc  ou 
I'orgueil  d' avoir  une  marine  puissantc  no  justifieront  guere  rimlif- 
fercncc  national o  au  <;iijet  de  la  violation  dcs  droits,  et  du  sacriiioe 
des  vies  de  })opulations  iiinoeentes  et  inoffensives. 

II  y  u  un  eiecle,  duu^  6on  uccutsation  contre  Warren  Hastings, 
Burke  s'expiimait  ainai :  '*  Amm^a  de  toute  la  'cupidite  de  la 

Tieillesse  et  de  rimp6tuo«it6  de  la  jeunesae,  lea  Anglais  se  sont 
"  d^verses  sur  les  Indes  en  fiota  guccessifs,  et  anx  yenx  des  Hindous 
**  nc  s'ufFrait  qu'un  seul  tableau  de  vols  d'oi^'eaux  de  proic  toujours 
**  reiiouveles,  I'appetit  sans  ccsse  excite  pour  une  nourriturc  (jui 
"  fai^t  sans  cesse  defaut.  Nous  nous  vantons  de  vivre  a  une 
*^  6poque  ou  les  consciences  sont  plua  d^licates  et  oi!i  regno  uu  plu8 
**  grand  reapect  des  droits  du  piochain  que  par  le  pass^.  J'esp^re 
"  J ue  notre  oondnite,  en  tant  que  nation,  4  regard  des  Lndes,  peut 
**  justtfter  cette  piiteotion.'* 
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Lord  Palmerston  eerivit,  tlit-on,  ce  qui  suit  u  Napoleon  III : 
**  Quelle  eombinaiwn  ponmons-nous  imaginer  pour  deyenir  a^ree- 
"  seurs  sans  ctre  proToqu^,  pour  imiter,  en  Afiique,  le  pailairt  de 
**  la  Polojrne  par  la  conqueto  du  Maroc  pour  la  f xsnce,  de  Tunis 
'*  ponr  ritulie,  de  rE^^ypte  ])oiir  rAnp:lptpn*o,  ct  romment  PAnp;lc- 
"  tenv  ft  la  jbViUice,  (lui  out  i^aranti  riiitt'grite  de  1' empire  tare, 
**  pourraient-elles  faire  volte-face  et  enlcver  I'Egypte  au  sultan? 
**  Nous  n'avons  pas  besoin  de  I'Egypte,  il  nous  faut  pouvoir  passer 
"  par  I'Egypte.** 

II  fut  un  tempe  dans  I'histoire  du  grand  empire  ramaiii,  oi^  de 
sages  conseillers  recommandaient  que  les  limites  de  IVmpiro  fussent 
restreintc}?  an  Danulie,  fiu  desert  de  Lybie  ct  k  I'Euphrate,  et 
qu'aucuue  nouvelle  adjonction  n'y  fv>t  faite  de  craintc  que  la 
superstructure  de  I'edifiee  ne  deviut  trop  vasst«  pour  sa  base.  Les 
gouTemements  europ^ens  ne  prennent  pas  de  telles  pr6cautio]i8. 
La  lutte  pour  TAfrique,  au  pomt  de  rue  politique,  commercial  et 
religieux,  par  la  voie  des  annexions,  de  1' importation  des  spiritueux 
et  des  instruments  de  guerre,  et  par  les  predicateurs  de  rEvantrilc 
de  paix,  est  un  des  phenonu-nes  les  phis  martpiants  de  la  derniere 
partie  du  dix-neuvi^me  siecle.  Le  parta<;e  politi(iue  de  rAfn'fnn 
a  dejd  ete  suflS,samment  decrit;  le  partafje  commercial  pourmit 
faire  le  sujet  d'une  6tude  int4iessante  et  profitable.  Auiourd'hui, 

J'e  me  bomend  &  I'oocupation  misaionnaixe  de  TAfrique  pendant 
es  dix  demi^ree  annfies  de  ce  siecle. 

Je  ne  m'occiipe  pas  des  evenements  dn  pa^s^,  et  je  n'entreprends 
pas  non  plus  de  speculcr  siir  I'aveuir.  line  exactitude  complete  est 
impossible :  le  kaleidosropc  est  sans  cesse  en  mouvemeut  et  forme 
de  nouvelles  combinaisons.  Toutes  les  iles  comprises  dans  la  soi- 
disant  Afnque  des  g^ographes  sont  ezdues.  La  religion  chr6tienne 
est  envisagw  dana  le  sens  le  plus  etendu  des  agents  de  recensement. 
Pour  le  but  que  se  propose  cett<;  etude,  r<nuTre  du  missionnaire 
n'oft  envisagee  (in'au  point  de  vne  de  son  influence  civiliaafnr^  snr 
les  olemcats  temporels  de  ee  monde.  On  admet  que  I'Islara  ])'>ssede 
la  majority  de  la  population  de  I'Afrique  avec  une  tendance  i 
s'accroltre  en  vcrtu  de  sa  force  propre  et  de  sa  facilite  d'adapta* 
tion  &  rA£ri(|ue  paienne,  et  il  est  reconnu  oomme  radversatre 
declare  de  la  ayilisation  apport^e  d'outre*nier  par  les  missionnaxres 
Chretiens. 

11  est  ndmis  en  fait,  qu'il  existe  de  grandes  differences  dans  les 
dognies  et  les  methodes  des  divers  regiments  de  cctte  arnieo 
euTahissantei  mais  tous  ses  membres  appartiennent  a  la  categoric 
des  philanthropes  k  I'esprit  61eve,  bous,  honnetes,  amis  de  la 
paixp  bienTeillants ;  comme  prenve  de  leur  d^vouement,  un  grand 
nombre  sont  morts  &  leur  poste  et  cepeudant  de  nouvelles  recntes 
arrivent  sans  cesse.  Les  ecoles,  les  hopitaux  et  les  imprimeries,  qui 
doivent  I'existence  d  leurs  efforts  sont  aut-mt  de  bornes  indiqnant 
les  etapes  du  progress  mais  la  seule  pre»eiice  d'uu  missionnaire 
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elt've  lo  niveau  moral  do  tons  reux  qui  entrcnt  cn  contact  arcc 
lui,  ou  qui  sont  simplement  k  s  tc'moins  de  sa  %*ie  journalicre.  Le 
ppoctacle  d'une  vie  sainte,  tcmpeniutt',  pure,  bienfaisimte,  et 
luborieuse  est  uu  pheuomene  qui  etonne,  attire,  et  subjugue  peu 
4  pen  les  Tolont^s  obstin^es  mais  pas  ndcessairement  mauTaifles  de 
cea  races  doiit  T intelligence  n'a  pas  iaussee.  N'^tre  ni  pilI4, 
ni  maltrait^^  ni  d^pouilld  de  sa  femme  et  de  sea  enfants  par 
quelqu'un  qui  aumit  certaincment  la  puissance  mat^riolle  de  vous 
nuirc  oveille  de  nouveuux  sentiments.  Le  travail  libre  dans  les 
stiitions  missionnaires  cause  uiie  nouvelle  surprise,  car  au  lieu 
de  violences,  d'un  travail  force  et  du  fouet,  le  noir  reqoit  uu 
aalaire  quotidieii,  de  bonnea  paroles,  dea  aourirea  et  des  soins 
atftentifs  dans  les  cas  de  malaxes  ou  d'aeddenta.  Ajotttez  d  cela 
le  respect  poar  la  -vieillesse,  la  tendresse  envers  le  sexe  iaible 
et  la  bontS  envcrs  les  enfants;  tout  cela  ne  compterait  pour  ricn 
en  pays  chretien,  mais  ouvre  de  nouveaux  horizons  aux  barbares ; 
c'est  im  Evanp^ile  vivant,  a^isstint  et  parlant,  presente  d  leur 
intelligence  et  i  leur  coeur.  Que  personne  ne  deprecie  Tinfluence 
dvilisatrice  d'un  homme  temp^rant)  de  oolture  europeenne,  au 
inilieii  d'une  population  africaine. 

Koua  deviioDB  nous  defaire  de  nos  pr^juges  nationaux  europ^ens 
et  consid^rer  ce  qui  vaut  le  mieux  pour  les  populations  des  refrions 
annexees,  Les  Anj^lais  out  uuo  }ial)itu(l«!  ridiculement  invet»''rec 
de  s'imajiiner,  que  toutes  les  contiecs  qui  out  queique  valeur 
doivent  passer  sous  la  domination  do  TAngleterre.  Toutes  les 
ioi'diaant  ooloiiies  firanqaises  reposent  sitr  le  principe,  que  la  colonie 
doit  £tre  sacrifice  d  la  mere-patrie,  avec  un  syst^me  exclusif  de 
monopolo  commercial,  et  I'usage  exclusif  do  la  langue  franqaise 
dans  U's  affaires  et  I'education.  Les  Allcmanda  ee  sont  mis  en 
quete  du  colonies  sans  calculer  les  frais  et  sans  posseder  oes 
aptitudes  pour  le  gouvememcnt  colonial,  qu*une  longue  experience 
a  dounees  aux  Anglais  et  aux  Frangais.  Avec  uu  cyuisme  brutal, 
ila  ae  aont  emparfia  de  ce  qu'ila  pouvaient  prendre  sans  a'inqui^er 
dea  sentiments  du  peuple,  et  sanspenser  au  jour  o&  il  faudra  rendre 
compte,  et  qui  viendra  ccrtainement. 

S'il  est  vrai  qu'on  ait  I'intention  de  tenter  la  terrible  exp^rienec 
du  travail  force,  des  plantations  et  du  serva^e  localise,  quo  la 
population  indigene  doive  etre  force©  de  travailier  et  que  le 
nuasionnaire  doive  surreiller  des  ^ooles  industzieUes  pour  lui 
enseigner  comment  il  faut  travailier,  la  fin  pent  ne  pas  itre  bien 
^loignee ;  les  Espagnols  ont  extermine  la  population  carail)e  dea 
petites  iles  des  Indes  occidentales,  mais  les  races  de  TAfrique 
au  Slid  dc  I'Eqnnteur  sont  plus  vigoureuses  et  ont  do  vastes  regions 
centrales  ou  elles  peuvent  m  rctirer.  Le  re^^ne  de  la  force  pent 
remplacer  le  regne  de  la  loi  et  de  requite  pendant  un  court  espace 
de  temps,  maia  au  dlz-neuri^e  ai&ele  xl  eat  impoaeible  de  pousser 
juflqu*4  aa  limite  la  plus  extr^e  la  brutaliti  qui,  au  neuvi^e. 
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caracterisa  lu  politii^ue  de  Charlemagne  dans  ses  precedes  4  Tegard 
des  Saxons. 

8*il  est  tme  ndsott  qui,  ploB  qne  toute  autre  m'ait  encourage 
&  faire  CO  travail,  e*est  le  desir  d*einp£cher  rintnuion  des  agents 

d*une  mission  dans  Tin  tori  itoire  occupe  par  une  autre. 

Gerto",  en  ce  qui  conccnio  I'Afriqno,  on  pnit  dirn :  "  il  y  a 
encore  dc  la  place."    Lc*s  clin'tiins  ivont  tenutj  de  faire  ra  uvro 
chretienne  <rune  maniere  chretienue,  et  ce  n'est  pas  agir  en  boa 
Chretien  que  de  iommiter  dee  difficnltee  dans  les  ^Iglisee  naaaeaiites 
en  proToqnant  des  contestations  an  snjet  de  noms  et  de  contumeB. 
Quclque  tentante,  que  puisse  etre  la  chance  du  succ^,  et  quel<)ue 
presiiauto,  qTie  puisse  etre  rinvif atioii,  lo  missionnaire  chretien  doit 
s'imposcr  une  grande  reser^'e  ;  ii  va  sans  diro  que  les  rilles  d'lme 
etendue  considerable  telles  que  le  Cap,  Sirrra  Leone,  Lagos,  Zan- 
zibar, Alger,  Tunis,  Tanger,  le  Caire,  sont  la  propri^te  commuue  de 
toutcs  les  £glises.   Une  60ci4t§  de  peu  d'importance  ne  devrait  pas 
jouer  le  role  du  chien  dcTant  sa  mangeoire,  et  tandis  qu*elle  ne 
lerait  rien  elle-mcnn     -sayer  d'ecarter  les  autres  soci^t^.  Les 
autoritf''?  rivnlcs  dans   la   mf>rp-putrie,   dfTniicnt   maintenir  ce 
print  ij>e  et  a^r  les  unes  envers  les  antrcs  duns  la  paix  ot  la 
tolerance  chretienne.     On   dit  des   catholiijues   rouiaias  qu'ils 
s'et^blissent  4  cote  des  missionnaircs  protectants  dans  le  dcssein 
de  detruire  I'o&uvre  de  ees  derniers.   Ceci  n'est  pas  Uttendement 
vrai.  Kombres  de  missions  catholiques  romidnes  sont  actuellement 
sur  un  sol  vHerge,  ou  etaient  en  possession  de  certains  pays  avant 
rarrivee  do*'  protcstants.    Le  cardinal  Lavip^orie  ra'a  dit  a  Tnni'?, 
en  18S2,  (ju'il  avait  donuo  des  ordrc^  ])()sitits  ])()iir  rjue  ses  aj^^mts 
ne  foiidassent  aucune  station  a  raoins  d'une  certaine  diHtunce  ti'une 
mission  protestante ;  cette  politique  sag©  et  preroyante  devrait  etre 
celle  de  tons  ceux  qui  diligent  les  missions.   Dans  Tlnde  anglaise 
il  n'y  a  jamais  eu  de  diiBcult4  de  ce  coto.    Des  erreurs  dues  k 
I'ignorance  peuvent  avoir  tto  comraises  dans  les  annees  pr6c^dentes: 
a  I'avrnir,  apres  rpxanieu  de  notre  expos^,  cette  excuse  ne  pounm 
plus  etre  mit*e  en  avunt. 

Adincttous  franchement  que  les  nations  maritimcs  de  T  Europe 
ocddentale  ont  ^t^  pendant  men  des  sidcles  iir^sastiblement  attir^es 
par  la  politique  de  colonisation;  elles  colonisaient  sans  aToir  une 
per('ej)tion  bien  nettc  de  ce  que  seraient  resultats  de  leun 
efforts ;  il  ne  s'y  melait  pas  I'efFronterie  des  recentes  annexions 
germani(jucs,  les  soi-disant  traites  avec  les  chefs,  les  annexions- 
nominnb  "=1,  pni<5  I'application  de  la  force.  Sans  doute  I'empire 
romaiu  tut  int>i>tiblenient  entratne  d  la  conquete  des  Gaulcs  et  de 
la  Brctagne,  ([ui,  pendant  un  certain  temps,  furent  de  mauTaises 
ae4|uiBition8,  mais  le  contact  merveilleux  de  la  ciyilisation  et  de  la 
relipon  romaincs  amena  la  creation  de  la  France  et  de  rAngleterre 
telles  que  nous  les  connaisson".  1*(  nt-rtre  Ic^  nations  europeennes 
feront-ellcs  na'itre  en  Afrique  de  nouvcUcs  nationalites  qui  gouver- 
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neront  Ic  monde  futur.  Ceci  nous  ramene  &  Fcxfimrn  du  devoir 
d'mtroduire  line  bonne  administration  dans  ces  coiitrucs  uimcxees, 
et  de  la  responsabilit^  devant  JMea  et  lea  hommes,  que  Ics  nations 
euiop^eimes  ont  assum^e  d'un  coeiur  si  leger. 

Quelle  devTait  etrc  lu  ]>(>Utiqiie?  Le  d^Toloppement  des 
aptitudes  des  peuples  afrieains  pour  un  self-gouTcraement  .  .  , 
Boit  monarchique  soit  rcpublicain.  2°  Les  puissances  europuennos 
derraient  pratiquer  la  justice  et  lo  desintcressement  k  I'egard  de 
populations  qui,  comme  un  troui)eau  de  brebis  sans  defense,  ont 
Ite  placSes  soub  lear  influence  par  Vemploi  de  la  Tiolence  et  de  la 
lofTce  brutale.  f  Lea  reflsonroea  da  pays  deTiaient  ^tre  d6« 
T^oppecs  d'apres  une  m§tbodc  qui  n'eut  pas  pour  but  de  detniire 
la  population  indigene.  4°  L'introduction  d'un  commerce  legitime, 
d  I'extlusion  des  ppiritiieiix  ot  d*"*  nrmos  meurth^redy  et  des 
avautages  de  I'edueation  et  de  la  culture  sociale. 

Qu'en  a-t-il  6te  en  pratique  "i  L  Europeen  debarque  sur  la  cote 
d'Afrique  comme  aairaiit,  commer^ant,  grand  chaaeeur,  ou  puissant 
explorateur.  Sans  aucun  6gard  pour  lee  droits  d'autrui,  il  par- 
court  le  pays  comme  s'il  etait  le  propri^taire  du  sol ;  il  traite  dea 
tribus  qui,  depuis  des  siecles,  sont  en  possession  legitime  du  pays, 
comme  j^i  elles  rentraient  dans  la  categorie  des  betes  sanvages, 
coninu'  de  simples  fauves;  il  iie  s'iu(|uiete  ni  des  ames  des  natifs  ni 
do  leurs  curps  (et  cependant  Christ  mourut  sur  la  croix  pour  ces 
tribus  aussi) ;  il  braTe  leuis  lois  sur  la  chasse,  il  enl^ve  lea  fetiches 
de  leura  foyers,  les  crftnes  et  les  os  de  leurs  ancetres  de  leur  lieu 
de  sepulture  et  souvent  viole  leurs  femraes. 

Si  des  vieillards  a  barbe  grise  le  prient  bumblcment  de  passer 
out  If  ou  de  se  retirer,  il  so  moqtie  dVux  ;  pi  les  jeunes  gens 
mettent  leurs  lances  en  travers  du  cheinin  de  renvahisseur,  on  les 
tue  avec  des  armes  de  precision.  Le  meurtre  ne  compte  pour  rien, 
quand  l'£uiop6en  se  rencontre  sur  le  chemin  de  I'Amcain;  il  sait, 
et  euz  savent  qu'il  sait,  qull  est  le  h^raut  et  rayant-garde  des 
dfisferucteuTB  de  leur  race,  de  leurs  coutumes,  et  de  leur  religion ; 
ils  savent  qu'il  apporte  avec  lui  les  spiritunix,  do?;  maladies 
atfreuses,  et  des  armes  meurtrieres;  (ju'il  est  un  houinie  dc  sang, 
un  voleur  d'hommes,  un  accapareur  du  sol,  parfois  un  fort  buveur, 
souTent  un  adultere ;  s'il  lui  arrive  d'etre  bler^se,  il  crie  comme  s'il 
6tait  innocent  et  qu'on  Teiit  injurie ;  s'il  est  tue,  see  amis  comptent, 
que  sa  mort  sera  yeng^e  par  Tenyoi  d'une  force  arm^  ou  d'une 
canonni&re,  et  par  le  massacre  des  femmes  et  des  enfants :  il  se 
donne  le  litre  de  propb^te  de  la  eivilisation,  tandis  ([u'il  est  le 
donion  de  la  desolation  et  de  la  destruction  ;  il  fait  la  solitucb^  rt  la 
norniue  paix,  puis  il  prom^ne  ses  regards  autour  de  lui,  sourit  avec 
complaisance  et  s'ccrie:  '*  Voyez  le  beau  pays  que  j'ai  ouvert  aux 
**  Allemands,  aux  Anglais,  et  aux  Fran^ais ;  les  nouyeanx  debouches, 
"  pour  le  eommeroe,  les  nouyeaux  champs  de  trayail  pour  les 
"missionsi  les  nouyeaux  lieux  d'habitation  sous  les  tropiques 
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briUants  pour  la  popnlation  Baiaboadante  des  dimats  plus  froida ! 

K'eat-ce  pas  Vk  le  droit  divin  des  chr^tiens  1 " 

n   font  rccouna'itrc  que  dans  leurs  proe^dfifl  ft  I'^gard  des 

indigt^nea  de  I'Afrique,  les  hommes  d'Etat  ont  completement  perdu 
de  vue  Ics  priricipt  s  du  clin'-ti;niisrae  elementairc  ct  le  respect  pour 
le  Beutiment  national.  I'LixtTmc  ne  cherche  ce  (]ui  r-^t  bien  et 
juste ;  chacun  considere  sou  intcret  personnel  au  point  de  vue  le 
plus  4troit.  Lea  raiitotira  d'Enrope  se  aont  almttna  but  le  oadavie 
da  PAfrique,  et  sont  en  train  de  le  d^pecer  mais  avec  la  contenance 
d^ote  et  la  pbiaadologie  phaiisaique  des  philanthropes  chretiena 
les  pliiR  nTfinces.  Jamais  on.  &e  s'est  moqu^  da  monde  d'one 
naaiiirrc  plus  a  tf  reuse. 

L'on  a  totalement  oublie  que  les  millions  de  noirs  afrieains  sunt 
enfants  du  meme  Pere  que  nous,  d'un  Pere  qui  eprouve  de  I'amour 
pour  tons  see  enfants  et  nn  amour  d'autant  plus  grand  qn'ila  sont 
plus  degrades.  Nous  ne  devrions  notts  pennettre  aucune  illusion : 
il  ne  sert  de  rien  de  parler  d'un  ton  degage  d'une  civilisation  et 
d'un  christianisTTie,  dont  les  sr^nls  sipips  exterieurs  et  visible^  sont 
la  dame-jeanue  do  rhum  ct  la  carabine ;  le  contact  de  I'Afrique 
avec  le  commerce  europeen  doit  avoir  des  effets  mortels ;  I'entree 
de  PAM^ne  dans  les  fileta  de  la  politique  enxop6enne  ne  peut-etre 
que  nuieible;  le  seul  espoir  d'am61ioration  de  oette  maUienrense 
race  repose  sur  le  missionnaire  chrdtien. 

Pour  le  but,  que  je  me  propose  aujourd'hoi,  je  diviae  PAinqne 
en  quatre  regions : 

I.  Be  8ouakim,  sur  la  mer  Eoufrc,  au  rap  Blanc  sur  I'Atlantique, 
en  suivaiit  la  liguc  de  cotes  pour  lu  limite  scptentrionale,  et  le 
Tingtieme  degr6  db  latitude  nord  ponr  la  limite  m^ridionale.  Ced 
constitue  la  region  dn  nord. 

II.  Du  cap  Blanc,  sur  la  cote  occidcntale,  ft  Pembouchure  de  la 
riviere  Ciinene ;  les  limites  sont :  au  nord,  le  vingtiAnie  de<jre  de 
latitude  nord;  k  Touest,  I'Atlantique;  au  sud,  le  dix-huitiemo 
degre  de  latitude  sud ;  a  Test,  le  vingtii^mo  degre  de  longitude  est. 
Ceci  constitue  la  region  occidentale. 

III.  Be  Pemhouchure  de  la  rividre  Cun4n4,  ft  Pembouchure  dn 
Zamb^ze  ;  la  limite  nord  est  formeo  k  peu  pres  par  le  dix-huitii^me 
degre  de  latitude  siid ;  k  rouest,  au  sud  ct  a  Test  la  limite  suit  la 
ligne  de  cotes.    Ceci  constitue  la  region  iiRTidiimale. 

IV.  De  I'erabouehnre  dn  Zflmlx'ze,  a  Souakiin  sur  la  mer 
Rouge;  le  limites  mnii  au  nord,  le  vingticme  degre  de  latitude 
nord;  ft  Ponest,  le  vingti^me  degr^  de  longitude  est;  an  and, 
euTiron  le  dix-huiti<^mc  degre  de  latitude  sud;  ft  Pest,  Poc^an 
Indien.   iCeci  constitue  la  region  oncntale. 

Commen^nnt  par  la  rcpon  septentrionale,  je  procederai  de  Peat 
k  I'ouest  jusqu'a  ce  qnc  je  soi«  rcvenn  a  mon  point  de  dt'-part. 

Ricn  n*in(li(iuera  k  quelle  fraction  particulicie  de  lu  ehretiditw 
appartient  Pauteur.    Ainai  qu'il  a  6tl  dit  plus  haut,  le  point  de 
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vne  adopte  est  celui  de  la  civilisation  et  de  la  culture  sociale,  et  il 
est  parfaLtement  iudilferent  de  savoir  qut.'ll<\s  peuvent  etre  lea 
opinioiii  dogmatiques  an  ecoldBiastiqiies  des  ageuts  qui  apportent 
oes  bienfaitei,  car  Mt  himfaiU  i&nt  appwiU  pw  torn,  Cependant  il 
est  hors  de  doute  que  la  forme  exterieure,  sous  laquelle  80  piiaente 
ractivitu  du  misBionnaire,  est  ossontlellenient  variee,  car  elle  eiu- 
prunte  sa  coiilcnr  d  la  nation  et  aux  opinions  religieuses  d'une 
mission  ])articidit;re. 

Uu'il  me  8oit  permis  d'essayer  d'expliquer  ceci  a  un  point  de  vue 

SQzement  mondain.  La  diTiaion  londamantale  est  celle  de  TEgliae 
0  Borne  et  des  EgUaes  proteatantes.  En  Airique,  la  gnmde 
majority  des  misaionnaires  de  la  premiere  sont  Fran^ais,  mois  il 
»\  trouTc  anssi  des  representants  Anglais,  AUemands,  P()itnp:ais, 
Jit'lf^es,  et  Italiens,  Je  crois  etre  dans  le  vrai  en  disant  qu'iis 
traviiillent  exclusivemcnt  on  con pTPg:at  ions  ou  confreries,  sous  un 
nom  religieux  particulier  avec  uue  autouomio  qui  leur  est  propre, 
et  il  n'eziste  pas  en  Afriqne  de  miBsioimairea  eoToyes  par  una 
Egliso  nationale  qui  no  aoit  pas  europ^nne.  En  yerta  des  lois 
de  leur  Ec^lise,  ces  missionnaires  sont  necessairemont  voues  an 
celibat.  Ii  ur  travail  est  un  travail  k  vie,  et  ils  so  contentent  des 
cho!=;es  stnctcmcnt  neres^nires.  Quaraute  iivres  par  an  siiffisent  a 
rentretien  d'un  livjiuiue  a  la  cote;  les  frais  do  transport  doivent 
rendrtb  la  vie  a  rintt>rieur  plus  couteuse.  lis  portent  un  costume 
distmctif  et  jovissent  d'une  reputation  sans  tache.  £n  general,  ils 
n'interyiennent  pas  dans  les  affaires  temporolles ;  ils  encouragent 
I'education  et  les  arts  industriels  et  inculquent  la  morale  sociale 
sons  sa  forme  la  pliT^  Alt  vpc.  Peut-etre  le  Frant^nis  est-il  trop 
enclin  k  enseigner  la  iangue  irau(,'aise  aux  sauvages  do  l'Afn(jue,  au 
lien  d'adopter  lui-nieiiie  Tidiome  de  I'endroit.  Le  defaut,  qu'a  un 
point  de  v  ue  moudain,  jo  trouve  chez  eux  tous,  c'est  I'exclusiou  de 
la  fiible  dans  Tidiome  du  pays,  et  Pachat  d  hat  jfrix  auprds  de 
tzafiquants  d'esdaveSi  de  garqons  et  de  filles  pour  remplir  leurs 
^oles  et  recmter  6s»  membres  aux  futures  communautes  chre- 
tipnnes.  Ils  nomracnt  cela  **  redemption  "  et  sans  doute  ils 
agissent  ainsi  daTis  nne  intention  pure  et  sainte,  mais  la  transaction 
en  elle-raeme  e^L  uu  trafic  d'esclaves  tout  aussi  bien  de  leur  part 
que  de  celle  des  Arabes  qui  acht^tent  des  cnfants  dos  deux  sexes 
pour  les  dishonorer  en  en  faisant  des  ennnques  et  des  concubines. 
Un  bomme  pounait  racheter  sa  femme  ou  son  enfant,  qui  auraient 
M  emmenSs  par  un  march  and  d'esclaves,  mais  un  missionnaire 
enropeen  n'a  pas  le  droit  d'acheter  cette  femme  mi  ret  enfant  au 
mnrchand  d'esclaves  uniquement  dans  I'interut  de  la  mission,  et 
aucun  ?rouvcmement  europoen  ne  doit  tolerer  cette  mani^re  d'agir. 

Quant  a  la  Bible,  pardonnez  ma  hardicsse,  c^est  &  Jerome  en 
particulier,  que  nous  sommes  rsderables  de  la  traduction  latine  de 
la  Tulgate,  qui  a  maintenu  le  christianisme  vivant  depuis  I'epoque 
ok  il  Tivait,  soit  400  ana  apr^  Jisus-Chxist,  jusqu'au  tempe 
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d'Erasmc  (en  1400).  Si,  dans  I'Europe  occidentalc,  la  Bible  etait 
dcTenue  un  objet  fosmle  contme  dans  lee  Eglises  oorrompues  d'Asie, 

ou  aurait-im  trouTe  la  connaissance  diTUie  lorsqu'a  Tepoque  de  la 
Eenaissaace  roocident  se  r^Teilla  de  son  sommeil  seculaire  ?  Soiu 
le  rapport  materiel  int*Hp(  tuel  et  educateur,  la  Bible  est  la  base, 
la  cle,  et  le  chef-d'aeuvrc,  de  la  litterature  eiiro])eenne,  car  les 
traductions  do  la  Bible,  faitos  au  mojen  age  crecreut  les  idiomca 
actuels  des  races  teutoniques,  et  cr6ent  ^core  &  I'beure  qu'il  est 
des  idiomes  sur  toote  la  terre ;  les  sentimenta  de  la  Bible  comme 
de  brillants  filH  d'or  timent  la  trame  de  tonte  la  litt4rature  modeme, 
et  I'harmonie  de  ses  pens^es  et  de  scs  paroles  forme  le  theme  qui 
e'cntcnd  A  truvcrs  In  ^vtnphonie  de  toute  poesie  et  de  tmitp  prose 
modernes ;  entin  la  iiible  est  un  livre,  qui  par  lui-meme  est  une 
bibliotheque  conteuant  tons  les  genres  de  litt^riU^are  et  sans  leouel 
la  litt^iature  de  quelqae  nation  que  ce  loit  serait  incomplete. 
Poniquoi  done  la  refuser  an  panvre  AfHcain,  qui  n*a  aueune 
litt^ratttre  indigene  ?  C'est  la  Imubo  dn  droit  oommun  en  Europe  et 
en  Ameriqiie,  c'est  le  seul  livre  que  tons  acceptent,  et  dout  la 
connaissauce  mettra  rAfricain  en  rapport  av(M'  les  Kuropeens  et  les 
Americain!'  et  sur  le  menie  iiivcuu  (piVux.  Si  la  connai«'«*ance  de 
la  Bible  rend  queli^ue  dogme  du  moyea  a«;t*  lusoutenable  aux  yeux 
dn  simple  bon  seas,  taat  pie  pour  le  dogme ;  pareil  4  Bagon,  il 
s'eet  bnsd  en  mi  lie  pi^s  pre.Hence  de  I'Axche.  Jetez-le  paiw 
dessna  boid.  Le  dogme  Tenait  de  Thonmie;  la  Bible  vient  de 
Bieu. 

Les  missioniiaires  protectants  se  rernitent  aux  Kt;if  s-Unis,  dans 
la  Urande-Hretiigne,  cn  Fruuce,  en  Suisse,  en  Allemugne,  et  en 
Scandiuavie ;  ils  sont  envoyes  par  des  Societes  organisees  qui,  dans 
lee  pays  protestants,  remplacent  les  commnnautds  des  ISgliseB 
primitives,  et  dont  Torganisation  prdsente  de  grandes  diversites. 
Des  mariages  imprndents,  de  nombrcux  enfants,  les  difficultes  dont 
ils  sont  cause,  accrues  par  la  malndie  et  la  mort,  l*absenee  d'une 
instruction  en  rapport  avec  la  vocation,  le  manque  de  discipline  et 
d'obeissance,  renikiit  les  missions  des  Eglises  protestanten  beaucoup 
plus  coutcuses,  ct  leur  admimstration  beancoup  plue  difficile ;  c'est 
nne  consolation  de  eavoir,  qne  le  principe  de  la  commnnion  frater* 
neUe  et  dn  c^libat,  an  moins  pendant  les  diz  {Nremi^s  ann^es  de 
travail,  gagne  du  terrain  dans  I'opinion  publique.  En  general  il  y 
a  abstention  totalo  de  complications  industrielles  011  eonimerciales ; 
quelqiies  missions  font  exception  ;i  la  regie,  et  n'en  retirent  qu'un 
avanttigc  doutcux.  Les  missions  protestantes  ont  pour  clles  I'edu- 
eation,  la  Bible  en  langne  indigtoe,  et  I'abseHoe  d'acbat  de  filles  et 
de  gallons  poor  lemplir  les  Icoles  et  former  des  eommnnaut^s.  Lee 
desavantagcs  sont  le  manque  d'une  vie  eonsacree,  le  chiffre  plna 
eleve  des  depenses,  le  devoir  vers  Dieu  eacrifi^  aux  obligations 
qu'impose  la  vie  domestique,  le  eulte  de  la  volouto  individaelle  au 
lieu  de  Tobeifisance  absolue  k  un  chef  cmpeteut. 
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Lea  amis  des  deux  missiuns,  t  atholique  et  protestanto,  ofFensent 
le  boQ  go{it  et  nuisent  a  leur  propre  cause  par  Ic  ton  iouangeur  de 
lenn  publications  et  de  lenn  disoonn  en  chaiie  on  autre  part ;  si  le 
Bojet  n'4tait  pas  si  sMenx,  on  serait  port6  4  en  rire.  Pendant 

nombre  d^ann^es,  j'ai  lu  des  rapports  on  anglais,  en  fran9ais,  en 
allemand.  en  italien,  et  j'ai  toujours  blumu  et  deplore  leur  stylo 
boursoufl^;  jamais  In  momdrc  allusion  4  des  iusucces,  k  dcs  ('rr(  nrs 
ou  k  des  imperfections  ;  tout  lo  recit  consiste  v\\  eloges  saub  boruus 
et  souvent  peu  merites ;  les  puissances  spirituelles,  iudependantes 
des  forces  matdrielles,  sont  lepr^sent^  comme  combattant  auz 
oot&i  da  missbnnaixe.  Si  le  Missionnaire  lomain  remporte  rombre 
d'nne  succes,  on  Fattribue  aossitot  A  I'interrention  d'on  saint 
ou  d*une  sainto,  qui  travaille  dans  son  interet;  si  lu  mission 
protestante  est  rn  voio  de  prosperity,  c'est  unc  reponsc  dirccte 
4  la  priere.  Mais  iursque  les  calaniites  fondent  sur  uue  mission, 
que  les  stations  sont  detruites,  les  missiouuaires  tues,  jamais 
m  agents  de  Borne  n'expliquent  pourquoi  lenrs  pnissants 
amis,  les  saints,  n'ont  pas  renssi  4  les  sauver,  ni  les  protestants 
poorquoi  leors  prieres  sont  restees  sons  r^poose.  Des  deox  c6t^ 
I'on  ouhlio  qnp  le  Dispensateur  tout-puissant  des  ovonemonts 
btnit  parfois  uno  entreprise  en  pla^ant  sur  sa  route  un  pierre 
d'uchoppenicnt,  piide  parfois  sts  faihles  creatures  en  fermant 
les  portes  devant  elles  aussi  bien  qu'eu  les  leur  ouvrant,  et  qu'Ii 
instroit  par  les  greaves  et  le  martyie  tont  antant  que  par  le 
■needs  et  la  prosperite.  Tonte  Tanteiie,  toute  louange  pcrsonelle, 
tont  etalage  d'6pithdtes»  devraient  etre  bannis  d'un  recit  serieuz, 
racontaiit  unc  {ruvre  accomplie  burablement  et  fidMement  par  des 
homnu's  devoues  dont  la  recompcnso  viendra  en  son  temps. 

En  outre,  on  peint  les  adver^aii'es  de  la  misaiou  sous  les  couleurs 
les  plu8  sombres ;  les  ^ifricaius  paiens  et  les  mahometons  sont 
prfisent^  anx  hommes  de  la  patrie,  qui  n*ont  jamais  quitt^ 
lenn  pinates,  comme  des  etres  plonges  dans  toute  espece  de 
debauches,  de  pecbes  r^voltants,  et  de  degradations.  J'ai  risite  les 
contreo??  scptentrionales  de  rAfriquc,  et  je  n'ai  pas  trouv^  qu'il  on 
fut  nin  i  ;  un  sejour  d'un  quart  de  niecle  dans  les  Indes,  ou  j'etais 
en  1  immediat  avec  les  paiens  et  les  mahometaus,  ue  m'a  pas 

ameiie  a  peuser,  que  la  religion  des  uns  et  des  autrcs  entralne 
n6cessairement  aveo  elle  la  d^banche,  de  honteuz  pSch^s  et  I'avilis- 
sement ;  an  contraire,  j'ai  trouve  parmi  eiut  qnelques-uns  des  plus 
nobles  types  de  la  race  bumaine,  de  beauooup  superieurs  a  la 
g'neralit''  des  Kuropeens,  et  los  rues  de  Londrcs  et  do  Paris  no 
proclament  elles  pas  la  degradation  des  populations  soi-disaut 
chrotiennes  ? 

Uuunt  aux  Africains,  la  premiere  cbose  4  faire  c'est  de  mettre  4 
lenrs  portes  le  ohristianisme,  la  civilisation  chr^tienne  et  la  culture 
flociale,  et  mdme  alors  nn  gouvemement  cbr^Uen  tr^  forme  sera 
nfaessaire  poor  donner  chance  de  r^ussite  aux  nouTeaux  Elements, 
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car  le  caract^  de  la 

^aatorialc.'i  ne  peuvent  pas  se  Diuinteiiir  au  mdme  niyeaa  moral 
que  les  habitants  de  climats  |»lus  froids,  en  tout  cas  elles  ne  Font 
jamais  fait.  FfTidant  bien  dt  s  L'^f'nrrations  les  cmvnTTf^fs  et  les 
u-;iLres  (li  s  paieus  se  conserverout  sous  le  vetement  chretien  ou 
mahomotau.  11  y  a  plus :  dans  les  contrees  tropicales  le  colon 
enrop^n  degen^reta  aana  aucnn  donte,  comme  Fon  hit  les 
grants  asiatiqiies  dea  oontr6es  orientalea ;  aea  desoendanta  perdnmt 
qitelqnes-unes  dea  Tertus  de  lenra  ancetm  tt  a(  (|U(  rront  quelqaea- 
nns  des  vices  locanx;  la  question  est  compleze  et  ne  laisse  pas 
gracd  c«:pnir. 

Jt*  A  ais  iiiaintenant  pmceder  a  la  description  dea  quatre  regions 
BUsmentionnees  par  un  court  recit. 


CHAPITKE  II. 

Rfiaioir  -Djs  vobd. 

Subdivisions:  I,  Souakim. — II.  Egypte. — III.  Tripolitaioe.— 
lY.  Tunisie.— V.  Sah6ra.^YI.  Alg^e.— YII.  Maroc. 

Cette  region  est  en  grande  partie  composee  d'Etats  organises,  et 
la  question  missioDnaire  s'y  presente  tout  autrement  que  dans  les 
autres  regions.   Si  les  facUit^a  s'y  sont  acemes,  il  en  est  de  m6me 

des  diffinultos.  Le  contact  avec  I'Euimjk^  lui  a  ete  fatal;  lea 
complications  politiques  lui  sont  pr^judiciubles ;  la  presence  de 
colonies  israelitcs  y  croc  de  nouveaux  problemos  ;  Tislamismc  est  la 
religion  dominante  de  toute  la  rt'frion,  maifs  rintlncnce  chreticime 
en  reprime  les  tendances  perswutrices.  En  fait,  la  position  de 
cette  region  dn  uoid  resscmble  pins  ft  celle  de  TAsie  qu'4  I'Afrique 
proprement  dite.  L'Europe  est  grandement  redevable  4  cette 
region  scptentrionale  africaine  ;  I'alphabet  dont  nous  nous  sonroua 
est  originaire  d'Egj'pte;  les  premieres  traductions  grecques  et 
latines  rlr  la  Bible  nons  sont  vemies  d'Afriqno  :  c'est  d  des  homme!?, 
(^ui  vecun'iit  et  moururciit  en  Afriqiie,  que  Ton  pent  faire  remonter 
une  graude  partie  de  la  mylliologie  du  monde  paien  et  de  la 
th^logic  du  monde  chretien.  De  tons  temps  I'teurope  a  pilld  lea 
E^^tiens,  elle  le  fait  encore  aujonrd'hui. 

I.  Soudkim  sur  la  mer  Bouge  fait,  au  point  de  viie  politique, 
pnrtie  de  TEgypte ;  e*cst  le  port,  d'oA  avant  qu'il  soit  loiiirtemps, 
I'on  atteindra  Berber  et  Khartoum  sur  le  Haut-Nil.  Un  iiiedecin 
attache  d  la  mission  de  rp];;lis(^  anjilirane  y  a  pn«se  qnelque  temps 
en  1890,  mais  il  a  et^  rappele.    11  y  a  quelquet*  aim^es,  deux 
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pretres  de  I'instituf  (Ic  Verone  y  furent  euvuyes  et  ils  r^'  v  '^ont  tixes 
d'une  maui^e  permaneute  \  les  habitants  sunt  des  numades  sau- 
▼ages  de  laoe  oliamite,  ils  parlent  nn  idiome,  qui  n'a  aucim  rapport 
aveo  FAnbe;  ils  mt  molioiiijtaiu. 

IL  L*E<,^ypte  e.st  leth^tare  de  nombreuses  entreprises ;  la  popn* 
latioTi  inili^cuc  est  composce  dc  coptes  et  de  mahometans,  tous 
parlent  I'arube.  La  mission  lii  pliis  iniportjiate  est  cclle  de  I'Ep^lise 
presbyterienno  (imie)  d' Ameiique ;  ses  stations  s'etendent  jusqu'i 
Louqsor  \  la  mission  do  TEglise  anglicane  a  ime  modeste  station  au 
Caire ;  c*eflt  aiu»l  dans  cette  yiUe  que  se  trouvent  I'hopital  et  les 
^ooles  Whately,  et  le  ooUdge  Goidoii  destinfi  &  I'^ducation 
•uperieure.  Des  ^blissements  de  diaconesscs  dc  Kaisenwertii 
prea  Dusseldorf  existent  anssi  au  Cairc  ct  a  Alexandrie.  Les 
missions  .sir^rnr  nti  mnees  aocomplissent  leiir  oeuvre  au  milieu  de  la 
population,  haus  Ui>tineti()U  de  i-uoes.  Au  Caire  et  d  Alexandrie,  il 
y  a  deux  missions  anglaises  specialement  destinees  aux  juifs. 
L'Eglise  romaine  est  repidsent^e  dans  diffdreoites  parties del'Egypto 

Eir  des  congregations  de  Franciscains,  par  les  missions  africaineH  de 
yon,  par  des  Lazaristes  et  des  Freres  d(»  la  doctrine  ehreticnne. 
XiOS  Societes  bibli(|\ie8  d'Angleterre  et  d'Auieriquc  fonmiss(>nt  des 
azemplaires  de  rKcriture  sainte  dans  les  diverserj  laugues  du  pays. 

III.  La  Tripolitaine  est  line  })rovinee  turque.  La  Soci^te 
anglaise  de  I'Afrique  du  nord  u  mie  station  a  Tripoli ;  la  population 
est  mosulmane  et  parle  I'aiabe.  La  Sod^tfi  Viblique  britannique 
ponrvoit  k  la  Tente  de  rEcriture  sainte.  L'Eglise  de  Borne  est 
representee  par  des  Eranoisoains. 

TV.  La  Tuni?ie  est  une  colonie  fran^nise.  A  Tunis  et  d  Sfax 
existent  des  stations  de  la  Societe  anglaise  dc  I'Afrique  du  nord. 
La  JSooiete  de  Londres  a  une  mission  pour  les  juifs  a  Tunis,  et  la 
Societo  bibUque  britannique  y  a  un  depot  pour  la  vente  des 
Ecritnres.  L'Eglise  lomaine  est  representee  par  Tordre  des 
Gapucins,  les  Freres  de  la  doctrine  cliretienne  et  la  miiMiioin 
tranqaise  de  Kotre-Dame  d' Afrique.  La  population  se  compose  de 
mahomotans  qui  parlent  I'arabe. 

V.  Le  Sahara  est  une  contree  iraparfaitemeut  eonnue,  indepen- 
dante,  et  peu  peuplee,  qui  s'etend  au  sud  de  la  Tripolitaine,  de  la 
Tunisie  et  de  rAlg^rie.  L'Eglise  romaine  y  est  representee  par  la 
mission  frant^aise  de  Notre-Dame  d' Afrique.  Des  stations  y  sent 
maintenant  occupees  par  Pordre  arme  des  Fr^i^s  du  Sahara,  en  vue 
de  proteger  les  missionnaires.  Les  habitants  sont  de  race  chamite ; 
ils  parlent  Tarsibe  et  le  toimreg. 

VI.  L'Alnrtrie  est  une  colonie  fraiKjaise.  La  Societe  anglaise  de 
TAfrique  du  nord  y  a  plusieurs  stations;  la  mission  evangeliquo 
de  Paris  y  en  a  aussi  une,  et  la  Soci^t6  biblique  britannique  y 
entretient  plusieurs  d^pdts.  La  population  est  mahometane,  mais 
de  deux  races  differentes,  les  Kabyles,  qui  sont  de  race  chamite  et 
parlent  le  kabyle,  et  les  Aiabes,  qui  sont  Semites  et  parlent  Varabe, 
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On  Y  fait  grand  nsa^  du  fran9ai8.  L'Eglise  romaine  est  repre- 
sentee par  lee  J^smteB,  les  Trappist^  et  la  misgian  fnn^aiae  de 
19'otre-Dame  d'Afrique. 

VII.  Lo  Maroc  est  un  royaume  ind^pendant  dans  le  plus  triste 
ttat  (le  degnidation  politique.  La  Societe  anglaise  de  I'Afrique  du 
noixi  y  a  plusieurs  stations  ;  la  iSociete  de  Londres  a  un  ageut  pour 
les  Juifs  d  Mogador.  La  Societe  presbyterienne  unie  d'Ecosso 
possedc  une  station  &  Rabat.  L^Eglil^e  romaine  est  representee  par 
des  Franciflcains  et  par  des  pretres  espagnola.  La  8oci^t6  bibliqne 
britannique  y  a  un  depot.  La  population  se  compose  d'Arabes, 
de  Berberes,  de  Juifs,  et  d'esclaves  n^gres  du  Soudan;  les  Arabes  et 
les  Berberes  sont  njahoinetans ;  les  langaea  U8it4es  sout  un  orabe 
degbu^re,  le  Bhiiba  et  ua  dialecte  uegre. 


cmpiTBE  m. 

KioiOir  OOGIDSIVTAII. 

BubdiTieiona :  I.  S^n^gambie. — ^11.  8ieRfi*Leone. — III.  labSria. — 
IV.  Cote  d*Or.— V.  Cote  des  Esclaves.— VI.  Bassin  duKiger. 
— VII.  Cameronn.— -Vni.  Gabon. — IX»  Baaain  du  Congo.— 
X.  Angola. 

I.  Poursuivant  ma  route  le  long  de  la  c6te  occidentale,  k  partir 
de  la  fronti^re  sud  du  Maroc  jusqu'd  la  rive  scptentiionale  de  la 
iiTidre  Cunto6,  j'entre  dans  la  aubdiTinon  de  la  66n6gambie  que, 
pour  faeiliter  eette  dtude,  j'envisagerai  comme  s'otendant  jusqu'i 
la  riviere  Scarcies,  qui  la  s^parera  de  la  subdivision  de  Sierra-Leone. 
Dans  CPS  limitcs  sont  compri^^es :  la  colonie  fnuiQMise  de  Senegal  et 
scs  dbpeudauces,  la  colome  anglais  de  Gamble  et  la  colonie 
portugaise. 

A  I'lntfoieuT,  jusqn'an  baaam  dn  Kiger  supgrieur,  et  an  deli 
dans  le  Soudan,  se  trouve  une  region  mahom^tane  totalement 
d4pourrue  de  missions  chretunnes.  Par  suite  de  la  difficult6 
caTisec  par  le  systeme  fran9ais  d' administration  colonialc,  qui  u'admet 
d'antre  education  que  celle  en  langue  franqaise,  il  n'y  a  duns  cette 
region  ni  missions  ancrlaises  ui  missions  americnines.  La  Society 
^vangelique  de  Tuiia  u  une  mission  a  Saint-Louis  sur  le  Senegal. 
Plus  au  sud,  il  y  a  une  miaidon  angLaise  wesleyenne  &  Batburst  sur 
la  liYi^re  Gambie  et  une  4glise  Ipiscopale  indigene.  Sur  le  Rio 
Pimgo  se  trouvent  les  deux  stations  de  Bomingia  et  de  Fallangia, 
occnpees  par  Tassociation  de  TEgliae  ^ecopale  d^Angleterre  auz 
Indeed  oecideutales. 

Sur  dilierents  points  de  cette  circon&cnption^  TEglise  de  Borne 
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est  represent-<^e  par  la  con^re<^ation  francaise  du  Raint-Esprit  et 
Sacro-CuBur  de  Maiic,  et  pur  les  Freres  du  la.  doctriae  ckrutieniie. 
Paiu  la  oolonie  portugaise,  il  y  a  des  prStres  portngaiB. 

II.  La  oolonie  anglaise  de  Siem- Leone  joiiit  non  senlomeiit 
d'une  tolerance  religicuse  cumplet6y  mais  d'une  absence  tont  anssi 
CK>mpl<^tc  de  touto  intervention  dans  Pedufation  missionnairc,  ce 
dont  les  pretn'8  francais  ont  lieu  d  etre  reconuaissants.  La  majeure 
partie  de  la  population  de  Freetown  est  coinposee  de  de.socndants 
d'esclttves  negres  liber^s,  appurtenant  k  des  races  tres  diverses, 
mais,  A  Theuie  ^u*il  eat^  parlant  tons  Tanglais,  et  Aleves  dans  la 
civilisation  anglaise ;  dans  les  contriSes  avoisinantes  so  trouvent  des 
tribus  paVennes  et  mahometancs,  qui  parlent  les  Ungues  de  Temne, 
Uullom,  et  Mende.  L'Eglise  anglicane  episeopale  est  independante 
et  s'entretient  elle-meme,  mais  la  mission  de  I'Eglise  auglicane 
Boutieut  uu  college,  des  eeoleB  et  quelques  stations  missionnaires 
disseminees  ^4  et  U.  La  Societe  missionnaire  wesleyenne,  *'Lady 
Huntingdon's  Connection,"  et  PEglise  libre  des  mfethodistes  unis 
out  aussi  des  Tepr§sentants.  L'Eglise  romaine  est  reprdsent^e  par 
la  congregation  dn  Saint-Espiit  et  Saere-Ccsur  de  Marie. 

Les  misBionnaires  americains  de  la  Societ©  des  "Freres  nnis'* 
d'Oliio  sont  a  I'oeuvre  dans  les  villages  «u  milieu  de  la  poi)uliition 
Mende  do  Sberbro  et  dans  les  regions  de  I'interieur ;  au  delA  tie  Free- 
town, une  autre  mission  americaine  du  Kansas,  essaye  d'atteindre 
les  habitants  du  Soadan. 

III.  Au  del4  de  la  frontidre  de  la  colonic  anglaise  de  Sierra- 
Xeone  et  de  scs  dependaiiees,  se  trouve  la  republique  de  Liberia,  qui 
a'etend  le  long  do  la  cote,  du  cap  Mount,  jusqu'au  cap  Palmaa. 

Tout  pp  qui  s'y  fait  est  I'oeuvTe  de  citoyens  des  Etats-Uni<', 
et  les  Eglises  suivantcs  y  sont  representees:  I'Eglise  umericaine 
episcopale,  FEglise  methodiste  ^piscopule,  I'Eglise  presbyt^rienne, 
rUnion  baptiste  dn  nord,  cdle  des  Inth^riens  ^Tang^liques,  et  la 
mission  de  I'ev^que  Taylor.  L'Eglise  de  Borne  est  repreaentSe  par 
la  congregation  du  Saint-Esprit  et  Sacre-Coeur  de  Marie. 

8i  la  civilisation  et  les  opinions  religieuses  des  nations  do  I'Enrope 
et  de  I'Amerique  du  nord  devaient  exercrr  une  iuliuenee  prtdonii- 
nantc  sur  les  peuples  de  I'Afriuue,  luicrieurs  en  ciiilisation  et 
depouiYQs  de  touto  croyance  ndigieuae  fixe  et  intelligente,  on 
smrait  pn  s'attendre  &  trouver,  aprds  un  demi-sidcle,  quelque  preuve 
^vidi  nte  de  cette  bienfaisante  influence  dans  la  colonic  anglfus  do 
Sierra-Leone  et  dans  la  republique  americaine  de  Lib(?ria;  muis 
il  n'en  est  pas  ainsi.  Aucune  im])ressi()n  rcli^j^icusf*,  morale,  ou 
soeiide,  n'a  ete  produitc  par  les  ucgres  instruits  de  ces  deux  Etats 
Bur  les  hommes  de  couleur  avec  lesquels  ils  i>uut  eu  rapports,  qu'ils 
appaitiennent  4  la  m^me  race  africaine  on  k  une  race  analogue* 
Ce  fait  rend  douteuses  les  prdriaions  au  sujet  de  Pamelioration  des 
peuples  de  I'Afrique. 

lY.  La  subdivision  suivante  est  celle  de  la  Cote  d'Or,  du  cap 
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Falmaa  aa  cap  Saint-Paiil.   H  s^y  troure  one  oertame  fiteodne  de 

territoire  cotier  encore  libre  et  une  colonie  anglaiae,  oelle  de  Cape 
Coast  Castle,  La  Societe  miBsionnaire  wesleyenne  y  a  une  mission 
parmi  les  Fanti ;  celle  de  Bale  en  a  uno  prtrmi  le?  Ashanti,  et  la 
mis5«ion  deBn  men,  une  parini  les  Akra  ct  Ics  liabitauts  du  royaume 
de  Dahomey  qui  parlent  I'Ewe;  L'Eglise  romaine  est  representee 
dans  cetto  region  par  lea  ndanoaa  a&icauiea  da  Lyon.  II  eat 
A  remarquer  que  dans  cea  troia  dernidres  cxrconaeriptioiiB  aacnne 
tentatiye  n'a  et§  ^te  pour  peo^trer  bien  avant  dans  rinterieur, 
et  que  rt'iiseifrnemcnt  des  mis^ionnaircs  y  rencontre  des  obstacles 
provenant  d(  s  mam  aiscs  mceuis  et  des  importationa  commercialea 
des  9oi-disant  cliretieus. 

V.  La  circonscription  suivante,  celle  de  la  Cote  des  Esclaves, 
a*^tend  de  ia  ironti^re  de  la  region  susmentionii^e  aux  limitea  da 
I'eatoaire  du  Niger,  et  le  Yoniba^land  qui  en  fonne  une  paitie  te 
jusqu'au  Quarrah,  braa  dn  Niger.  Elle  eoniprend  dee  colonies 
franqaises,  allcmandes,  et  anglaises,  et  un  t(  n-itoire  ind^pendant. 
La  "misision  de  PEglif^e  auglicane"  a  oecnpe  Tile  de  Lngo??,  pres 
de  ia  cote,  une  colonie  anglaise  et  pluciicurs  stations  importantes 
dans  Pint^rieur,  notamment  Ab^okouta.  La  Societe  missionnaire 
wesleyenne  a  fondd  d'autres  statioofi  but  la  c6te  et  a  meme  p4n4tr6 
dans  I'interieur  jusqu'au  Quarrah.  L*  "AsBOciati  ti  Baptiste 
americaine  du  nud "  est  representee  d  Lagos  et  a  Abeokouta, 
L'Kglise  romaine  Test  par  les  missions  aMcainea  de  Lyon  dans  de 
noDibreuses  stations. 

VI.  Dans  la  circonscription  suirante,  le  bas^sin  du  ^  i^;er,  nous 
tronToiiB  un  oouvel  oidre  de  choeea :  le  missionnaire  pent  pen^trer 
tr^  arant  dans  rint^rienr  et  atteindre  nne  population^  qui  n'a  paa 
6t6  comme  celles  de  la  cote  corromime  par  le  funesto  oontact  avec 
le  commerce  europeen.  La  mission  de  TEglise  anL,dieane  po<5>;tde 
une  ligne  de  stations  importantes  dans  le  delta  du  Niger  et  le  long 
du  cours  inferieur  et  superieur  de  ee  lieuve  justju'au  royaume  de 
Nupe  Bur  le  Quarrah.  Jusqu'a  I'annee  dcrniere,  elles  ont  ete 
dirig^  ^uniquement  par  les  missionnairea  airicaina  de  Sierra- 
Leone.  A  une  certaine  epoque  la  Societe  missionnaire  wesleyenne 
piSnetra  d  trdvers  le  Yoruba-land  jusqu'a  Egga  sur  le  Quarrah. 
Dans  la  contree  avoisinante  des  Rivieres  de  Thuile,  I'Eglise  pres- 
brterienne  unie  d'Jvossc  u  nne  mission  sur  le  vienx  Calubar. 
L'Eglise  romaino  est  representee  par  les  missions  africaiues  de 
Lyon  et  par  la  congregation  du  Saint-Ilsprit  et  Sacri-Cceur  de 
Marie.  Toute  cette  circonscription  est  maintenant  sous  le  pro> 
tectorat  britannique ;  les  crimes  abominablea  perp^tr^  pmdant  la 
periode  paienne,  le  cannibaliame,  les  sacrifices  humain'?  et  le 
maeparre  des  jnmeanx  ont  pris  fin,  la  vie  et  la  propriet*'*  y  sont 
en  sieurit''.  et  le  passage  ei*t  libre  pour  pen«'trer  jus(ju'au  ccpur 
meme  de  i  Airique,  passage  qui  ne  le  cede  en  importance  qu'a  celui 
da  bassin  du  Congo  an  sud  de  Tliq^^^* 
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YII.  NouB  ni  rivon^?  ensuite  k  la  subdivision  du  Cameroun,  oolonie 
allemande,  d'acquiaiLion  recente :  I'interieur  est  pen  coimu,  mais 
des  expeditions  ont  ete  envoyees  pour  ouvrir  la  route  jusqu'au 
B^ooe,  bras  dn  Niger.  L'hutoiie  dei  missioxis  dans  oette  oireon- 
scripfcion  est  tres  tiiste:  apr^  aroir  travaille  pendant  bien  dea 
anneea  an  milieu  de  ees  tribua,  la  Soci^t^  anglaise  baptiste  8*est  vue 
expul^ee  et  remplac^e  par  nne  mission  allemande,  pour  la  seule 
rtiison  que  le  pays  est  une  colonie  allemande :  c'e«»t  un  cas  sans 
precedent  et  il  fuut  esperer  qu'il  ne  se  represeutera  pas.  Dans 
rinde  anglaise,  peu  importe  la  nationalite  ou  la  denomination  d'one 
nuasioap  tontes  y  aont  bienvennes.  II  est  n^cessaire  de  rappeler 
4neigiquement,  que  le  Cut  susmentionne  constltuc  unc  violation 
honteuse  des  usagw  teUis  panni  lea  missionnaires.  L'Eglise 
baptiste  indi^^ene  conserve  encore  son  existence  indepcndante,  et 
deploie  une  activite  vivantc ;  le  fait  important  c'est  qu'elle  existe, 
quoi([ue  privee  de  tout  appui  europ^en.  II  etait  entendu  qu'aucun 
missionnaire  catbolique  frangais  ne  pourrait  s^etablir  dans  la  oolonie 
aUemandey  de  la  c5te  oecidentale :  une  mission  allemande  de  TEglifle 
TOmainei  nommee  Pallotin  ou  la  Pieuse  Society,  oceupe  majntenant 
cette  rSgion.  C'est  se  m^prendre  grossi^rement  sur  la  raison  d'etre 
des  missions  chretiennes  que  de  Ic"'  pi  icer  de  qnclque  manierp  rjiio 
ce  soit,  sous  I'autorisation  ou  la  depeudance  de  raiitorito  civile  ;  »\ 
lea  missionnaires  se  montrent  rebelles  au  gouverneuient,  qu'ils 
soient  enuls^s  de  la  province ;  mais  Vhistoire  de  Tlnde  anglaise 
pendant  la  derni^  moiti6  de  oe  si^de  montra,  qne  les  missiminaires 
eiir^tiens,  soit  catholiques  soit  protestants,  n'interviennent  pas  dans 
les  questions  poUtiques,  loisqu'on  leur  aoooide  le  gnnd  bienfait  de 
la  tolemnce  rclipieuse. 

La  Societo  bibliriuc  hritanniqiie  et  ^tran^^fVe  n'a  pas  d'agenco 
dans  cette  region  oecidentale  de  TAfrique,  mais  de  nombreuses 
traductions  ont  ^t6  faites  et  sent  distribuies  per  I'agence  de  la 
Htssion  proiestante.  Une  Utt^rature  indigene  considerable  a  6te 
creee  dans  les  diff^xents  idiomes  paries  dans  le  pays,  sp^cialement 
4  Sierra-Leone  et  h  Lagos.  La  Societe  de  Londres  pour  Tavance- 
mcnt  des  sciences  chretiennes  et  la  Societe  des  Traitos  rrligieux, 
qui  a  t'tralemrnt  son  siege  a  Londre-^,  out  prete  aide  et  iissistance 
aux  Societes  missionnaires.  Maiuteuant  que  nous  sommes  parveuus 
4  la  limite  m&ridionale  des  pays  occup^s  par  les  grandes  races 
nigrea,  il  est  ben  d'ezprimer  nne  opinion  au  sujet  de  leur  avenir. 
Elles  s'assimilent  la  dTilisntion  europlenne  et  americaine  d'une 
maniere  beaucoup  plus  prompt**  et  plus  complete  que  les  pcnples  de 
rinde  anglaise.  J'^iis  ceci  tout  en  connaissant  et  en  adjnirant  les 
deux  nutions. 

La  position  de  I'Africain  est  plus  inquiutante  et  plus  critique, 
car  il  n'a  pas  d'Mstoire  dans  le  passe  et  pas  de  litt^ratnre  indigoie; 
cependaat  sea  relations  aveo  les  Africains  librae  des  Etut^  du  sud 
de  la  BIpuUique  am&doame  le  rendent  plus  sensible  fL  la  domi- 
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nation  des  blancs,  et  rAfricain  civilis^  a  au-doMana  de  Ini  d*im- 
menses  multitudes  de  oompatriotee  dans  un  6tat  d'mf4rioiit6  et  de 
degiBdation  au  point  de  de  la  civilisation  que  Ton  ne  trouve 
nnlle  part  aux  Indes.  Ici,  un  Etat  indigene  indepeiuLmt  et  civilise 
est  line  chose  possible  ot  qui  existe ;  en  Afrique,  parnii  les  races 
afrimines,  la  chose  est  impossible.  La  republique  de  Liberia  a  et© 
uu  insucces  ct  nc  peut-etro  regardec  comme  independaute. 

VIIL  Je  passe  k  la  oolonie  icen^aise  du  Oabon,  au  and  de 
TEquateur,  et  je  me  trouTe  an  milieu  de  la  grande  race  bantooe 
qui  s'^tend  sur  toute  I'Afrique  au  sud  de  Pdquateiir,  A  Texception 
des  enclaves  des  Hottentots  et  des  Bushmen.  La  petite  lie  de 
Corisco,  leg  cotes  du  continent  et  Ics  rives  du  Gabon  et  de  I'O^^oouo 
sunt  (X I  upees  par  la  mission  presbyterienne  amtsricaine,  qui  est 
mallieureusemeiit  entravee  pai'  1' usage  exclusif  de  la  langue  fran^aise 
en  matidre  d*^uoation,  usage  pr^ooneise  par  le  systeme  colonial 
fran^ais.  L'E^lise  romaine  est  representee  dans  cette  region  par 
la  congregation  du  Saint- Esprit  et  Saere-C<£ur  de  Marie.  Les 
sources  de  r0^6on6  ne  sont  pas  loin  du  bassin  du  Congo,  mais  je 
oonsid^rc  les  deux  regions  comme  distinctes. 

IX.  Le  bassin  du  Congo  forme  lu  subdivision  suivante,  exploree 
en  partie  pendant  ces  quinze  demises  annees  et  offitsnt  una  route 
au  travers  de  l.Airique  jusqu'aux  Hmitee  extr^es  de  la  region 
occidentale.  L'Union  missionnaire  baptiste  de  I'Araerique  du  nord, 
la  Societe  baptiste  anglaise  et  la  Society  baptiste  du  Conp:o,  y 
occupent  phisiour«<  stnlions  et  sont  ponrvucs  de  bateaux  k  vapeur. 
n  8*y  trouve  aussi  une  mission  snedoise.  L' Alliance  missionnaire 
6vangelique  d'Amerique  a  eiitrepris  une  oBUvre  sur  lo  Cougo  in- 
ISrieur,  et  la  Mission  iyangelique  de  Paris  se  propose  de  fonder  une 
station  dans  la  oolonie  du  Congo  famn^ais.  L'Eglise  romaine  est 
representee  par  la  congregation  du  Saint-Esprit  et  Sacro  C(T?ur  de 
Mario,  dans  le  bassin  du  Confro  inferieur  et  dans  la  colouie  du 
Congo  fran(,-ais  ainsi  que  sur  I'Oubangi.  Dans  le  prand  bassin  du 
Con};u,  de  Stiiiiley-Pt'ol  aux  Stanley-Fulls,  la  mission  de  Scheut- 
lez-UruxcUes  etablit  des  stations,  dout  I'une  est  situee  a  I'Equateur. 
Toutes  ces  missions,  soit  catholi<)ue8  soit  protestantes,  sont  encore 
dans  I'enfance;  par  suite  du  climat  meurtrier,  Ic-s  pertes  de  \'ie8 
pr^cieuses  doiyent  etie  coiuid^bles;  un  des  principes  de  FEtat 
du  Congo  garanti  par  les  grandes  puissances  est  ci  lui  de  la  tolerance 
universelle,  de  cette  fa(;on  aiicnne  sur\*eillance  ou  entrave  en  ce  qui 
concerne  I'educatiou  ne  pouna  etre  autoris^;  TEtat  du  Congo  sera 
aussi  Hbre  que  Tlnde  anglaise. 

X.  Passant  au  sad,  j*arriye  &  la  oolonie  portugaise  d' Angola,  qui 
8*6tend  le  long  de  la  cote  jusqu'^  la  riviere  Cun6n^  qui  est  la 
limite  sud  de  la  region  occidentale.  Pendant  la  longue  occupation 
portujraise  dans  e<  tfe  subdivision  rion  n'avait  ete  lait  au  point  de 
vue  missionnaire.  i.i  s  bistoriens  de  cette  pt-riorle  mentionnent  le 
fait,  que  Tcveque  avail  i  iiabitude  de  baptijBer,  en  ieui  versont  de 
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I'cau  8ur  la  tete,  tous  les  esclaves,  qui  montuicnt  a  hnrd  dcs 
vainseaux  faisant  If  comraerce  dcs  cschu^cs  avoc  rAuu'rique ;  mais 
I'esprit  missiounaii  ('  portugais  ii'etjt  pas  alle  au  dela  de  ces 
bflpUmes  et  de  quelque  inquintioiui  occasionoeUes.  Lonque  1m 
veuforU  de  pretres  eorop^ns  oeBsdrent  d'amver,  ocb  regions,  dans 
Icsquelles  dcs  congregations  missionnaires  europeennes  avaient 
^tabli  un  christianifsmc  nominal,  n'tombemit  dans  le  paganisme. 
Deux  Kocietes  americainos  sont  a  I'ceuvre  dans  cctte  region :  **  La 
Socit'tn  anu'^ricniiie  pour  les  missionR  etraii^rres  "  et  la  mission  dc 
r^veque  Taylor,  fonduteur  des  missions  indigenes;  un  cortuin 
nombre  de  stations  ont  4te  fond^.  L'Eglise  romaine  est  repr6- 
oent^e  par  le  clerge  portugais,  dans  les  principaox  Mablisaements, 
et  par  la  CSongregation  du  Saint-Esprit  et  SodMlceur  de  Marie. 
T)e  nombreuses  facilitos  s'ofFrent  pour  1' extension  vers  Tintt  ricur  de 
rAfri(]ut',  et  il  n'y  a  pas  d 'obstacles  hormis  ceux  causes  par  le  ciimat. 

Dans  la  region  occidtntale,  I'Eglise  aTip:licano  n'a  qne  deux 
dioceses,  Sierra- Leone,  et  le  bassin  du  2s'iger,  et  Ton  parle  d'en 
former  nn  troisiime  &  Ijagoa.  Les  antres  Eglises  proteataatee  de 
la  Grande-Bretagne  travaillent  selon  des  mdthodes  non  ^piscopales. 
Xj'£gli8e  de  Home  est  repn'sent^e  sous  une  forme  beaucoup  plus  or* 
ganisec;  jr  eite  lesdot-ails  publiesdansles  *' J/iWoti^^  Cafholia^^*  1890. 

I.  Vicariat  de  Stnegambie,  confie  4  la  Congregatioa  du  Saint- 
Esprit  et  Sacnj-Cceur  de  Marie. 

II.  Vicariat  de  Sierra-Leone,  confie  k  la  Congregation  du  Saint- 
Esprit  et  Baer^-Ccsnr  de  Marie, 

III.  Ptdfectnre  de  la  C6te  d*Or,  oonA^e  anx  Missions  afrieaines 
de  Lyon. 

IV.  Pr^fectore  du  Dahomey,  confine  aux  Missions  afrieaines  de 
Lyon. 

V.  Prefecture  de  Benin  (Lagos),  confiee  aux  Missions  afrieaines 
de  Lyon. 

TI.  PrSfectnre  dn  Hant-Kiger,  confiie  anx  Missions  afrieaines 

de  Lyon. 

VI I.  Prefecture  du  Bas-Niger,  confine  k  la  Congregation  du 
8aint- Esprit  et  Sacre-Cceur  <]r  Marie. 

VIII.  Prefecture  du  Canieioun,  confiee  4  la  Congregation  dee 
PallotiuB  d'Allemagne. 

IX.  Vicariat  du  Gabon,  confi6  i  la  Congregation  dn  Saint-Esprit 
et  Saer^-Coenr  de  Mazie. 

X.  Vicariat  dn  Congo  belge»  oonfi6  ft  la  Congregation  de  Scheut* 
lez-Bruxelles. 

XI.  Vicariat  du  Congo  franqais,  confix  4  la  Congregation  du 
Saint-Esprit  et  Sacr^-Ccpiir  de  Marie. 

XII.  Vicariat  du  Bas-Congo  portugais,  conlio  a  la  Congregation 
dn  Saint-Esprit  et  8acr6-CoBnr  de  Marie. 

XIII.  Diocese  d' Angola,  confl6  aoz  pi^tres  portugais. 

XIV.  Prefecture  de  Cimbebasie,  confine  ft  la  Congregation  dtt 
6aint-£sprit  et  Sacs^-CcBur  de  Marie. 
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BeGION  MK&IDIOKAliS. 

gobdiviBioiii:  I.  Cimb^lmsie,  Ora-Mpo,  «t  Bamamland.  n. 
Ifamaqualand. — ^III.  Colonie  du  Cap  de  Bonne-Esp^rance. 
—IV.  Cafrerie.— V.  Colonie  de  Natal  et  Zoulouland.— VI. 
Colonie  portu^se. — VII.  Etat  Ubre  de  rOran^^e  et  Transvaal. 
— VIII.  Be-Chiianaland  anrrlais,  Ba-Soutoland  et  Ghqualand. 
— iX.  Ma-Teb^leland  et  Ma-bhonaland. 

Ce  qui  distmgae  cette  region  e'est  le  fait,  que  rintMeiir  da  paya 
J  est  oociipd  par  des  stations  missionnaircs;  tandis  que  dans  lea 
deuz  r6gioiui  pr6c^entes,  les  miaaoanaireB,  saul  quelques  rares 
exceptions,  ne  se  sont  etal)lis  que  ?Tir  les  cotes.  Te  climat  de 
ces  contrees  convicnt  aux  Euro])«'H  iis  ;  ils  y  out  luudt:  de  grnndes 
colonies,  qui  deposaederout  pixjbabkment  par  la  aiiite  les  races 
indigenes  des  Bantous,  Hottentots,  et  Builnnen.  Id  nous  avons 
affaire  aTec  des  colons  anglais,  fmnqais,  allemands,  poztugais,  hoUan- 
dais,  et  aveo  des  immiprants  des  Indes  anglaiscs,  de  la  Chine  et 
de  la  Malaisie.  La  religion  mahometane  n't  st  pns  en  periode  de 
croissaDce,  et  ne  I'a  jamais  et4.  L'iinmipration  des  neiires  libres 
des  Etats-l'iiis  n'existe  pas,  non  plus  que  celle  des  Arabes  et  des 
Terses  d'Asie. 

La  tace  iMmtone  eat  totalement  distinote  de  la  laoe  ndgre,  et, 
dans  cette  region  du  moisa,  le  commerce  des  esclaTos  n'a  jamais 

ete  bien  considerable.  L'existence  des  deux  colonies  anglaises  du 
Cap  et  de  Natal,  des  deux  republiqucs  hoUandaises  indepeiulantes, 
d'une  colonie  allemande,  et  d'une  colonie  pnrttip:aisc,  sur  chuque 
cote,  le  cadastre  pins  ou  nioins  complet  du  toute  cette  region,  la 
presence  de  Compagnies  4  chartes,  et  d'asaociations  de  mineuia 
enrop^ns,  y  cr6ent  de  noavellea  difficolt^s  pour  les  missionnaires, 
tout  en  les  preservant  de  tout  danger  personnel,  persecution  ou 
expulsion.  En  tout  cas  I'importance  des  missiomiaires,  au  point 
de  viie  materiel,  en  tant  qirinstninunl?  <\>'  civilisation  et  de 
developpement,  y  est  considerabiemiiit  iliiuinuoc,  et  il  est  niccs- 
saire,  que  ceux  de  cette  region  se  bonient  strictement  a  Icurs 
fonctions  specialcs,  et»  comme  c'est  le  cas  dans  les  Indes  anglaises, 
B*abstiennent  entiirement  d'interrenir  dans  lea  affaiiea  qui  sont  du 
domaine  de  C^sar;  car,  sous  le  rt  gne  de  la  loi,  ila  sont  sounds, 
comme  les  autres,  au  chatiment,  s'ils  n'observent  pas  la  loi.  Autre- 
f(»is,  (Vapres  mon  experience  personnelle,  parmi  les  centaines  do 
nufifiioimaires  protestants  et  romains  4  roQUvre  dans  Indes,  il  n' j  en 
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a  pas  un  seul,  qui  ait  jamais  suscite  une  diffioulte  qnelconquo  d  un 
employe  de  TEtut ;  au  contraire,  ils  out  reudu  parfois  den  sei-vices 
8igiial6s,  et  ont  k\k  des  objets  de  la  protection  bienTeillante  des 
autoiit^B,  de  leiur  admiratioa  smc&re  et  de  leur  affeetion;  mau, 
&  I'heure  qu'il  est,  nous  ayons  rimprcHsion,  et  cette  impresaioii 
tend  d  s'accentuer,  que  certains  missionnaires  de  I'Inde  anglaise, 
oublicnt  l(Mir  nnhlo  Yooation  ot  lenrs  devoirs  cnrcrs  lo  mondc  paien; 
ils  &e  Bont  faits  ospions  des  nianirs  dans  le  casernes  des  soldata 
anglais,  denon^aut  des  articles  de  commerce,  ou  des  r^glements  du 
fifie  qni  offenaent  leotB  oonnainanoes  'bom^es  et  lemn  id§es  ^troites 
BUT  les  affaires  de  oe  monde ;  le  seul  r6eultat  de  cette  interreotien 
maladroite  ot  regrettable,  serait  I'ezpnlaion  dee  dits  missionnaires. 
Pour  ce  qui  est  des  missionnaires  etrangers  sur  torritoire  britanniqne 
(et  tnntos  Ics  Indes  sont  pliif^  on  mains  sons  i'intiuence  anjrlaise),  si 
l'*>ii  .^'iiiquicrt,  de  lenr  raraetere,  on  sauru  qu'ils  ont  fait  preuve 
d'uue  loyaute  inebranlable  en  vers  lo  gouvernement  britannique 
dans  les  ciroonttanoes  les  plus  difficiles ;  qni  ni  lee  protestants  ni 
les  cathoHqnes  remains  ne  se  sent  jamais  pret^  &  des  intrigaes 
politiqnes,  qn'ils  n'ont  jamais  desir^  faroriser  les  interete  de  leor 
patrie  aux  dopcns  de  la  grnndc  ptiiy^^ance  qui  les  re<j(>it  romme  sea 
Tiotcs  »'t  leur  aroorde  des  FiiVivfntions  comme  ri  ses  ])ropr('S  snjets. 
l)ans  ies  pays  de  rAfriquo  nit'i  idionnle,  il  n'uu  a  pas  I'te  tout  a  fait 
de  meme;  les  missionuaires  i'rau<jais  du  Le-Souto  se  sont  meies 
anx  affisires  politiques  des  indigenes,  et  se  sent  montres  bostiles  anx 
int^r&ts  ani^ais.  L*agent  principal  de  cette  mission  a  le^  la 
decoration  de  la  Legion  d'honneur  poor  le  motif  suivaat  qui 
parait  etranire  dans  nnr  sphrre  d'influence  anjilaise: 

**  II  a  contribue  par  ses  missions  au  doveloppement  de  rinfluenoe 
frantjnise  dans  I'Afrique  australc.    Titres  exccptionncls." 

Ces  faits  sont  des  symptomes  d'uu  danger  possible  et  probable 
dans  cette  region ;  il  est  indispensable,  que  le  missionnaire  ne  se 
mdle  pas  dee  affaires  d*antnii,  qu'il  n'attaqne  ni  les  antorites  ni  les 
fonetionnaircs  publics  en  paroles  ou  autrcment,  qn'il  ne  se  fasse  cor- 
respondant  d'aneun  journal,  ear  il  onhlicrait  ain?i  son  vmi  earact^ 
de  ministre  de  rEvaiiLnl»>  <U'  paix,  et  i'exeraple  de  Tapotrc  I'aul. 

La  Society  anf^laise  pour  la  propagation  de  PEvangiie,  dont 
Tattention  se  tourne  vers  les  colons  anglais  aussi  bien  que  vers  le 
monde  paYen,  n'est  pas  indiqn^  s^par^ment  dans  l'6nnmeration  dee 
soci^t^s,  car,  pour  ce  qui  conceme  cette  region,  cette  Soci^td 
s'identifie  avee  FEgliae  anglaise  ^pisoopale,  <^ui  7  est  representee 
dans  sept  dioc^es  et  y  aeeomplit  nne  renvrc  tres  eon <?i durable. 

D'apres  la  deniieru  edition  des  2fisHtone«  cathoUctc  (Rome,  iRoo), 
le  nombre  des  repr<^sentant8  de  TEglisc  romaine  y  va  toujours 
croissant ;  on  y  trouve : 

I.  La  prefecture  de  la  Cimbebasie,  confiee  aux  missionnBireB 
Iran^ais  da  fiaint-Esprit  et  Saor^-Ccsur  de  Marie. 
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n.  Le  mariat  de  Natal,  confix  anx  Oblata  de  If  arie. 
III.  Le  Ticariat  du  Cap  de  Bonne-Bsp^nuioe  avec  trois  districts^ 
eelni  de  I'ert,  oelui  de  rouest  et  oelui  dn  oentic  confi^s  aux  J^uitea 

et  aux  Franciscains. 

TV.  La  prefecture  du  JSLeuve  Oiange,  coufi^  aux  Oblats  de  Saint* 

Francois  de  Rales. 

V.  La  prefecture  de  TEtat  libre  de  rOrongCi  coufiee  aux  Oblats 
de  Marie. 

YI.  La  prefecture  de  la  rgpuUique  du  TnmsYaal,  oonfi^e  aux 

Oblats  de  Marie. 

VI L  La  prefecture  du  Zamb^  (au  sud  du  fleuTe}|  oonfi6e  aux 
J^suites. 

I.  Cimb6basie,  Ova-Mpo,  Damaraland.  L'Eglise  romainu  a 
adopts  le  premier  de  ces  noms,  la  miadon  fitmoiae  le  second,  et  la 

xuis$;ion  rbenane  le  troi^ti^e.  La  premi^  de  ces  deux  miseiona 
8*etend  sur  les  deux  riv^es  du  Cuuen^,  ct  la  partie  satuee  sur  la 
rive  fseptentrionalc  est  comprise  dans  la  region  oocidentale.  II 
exifite  dcs  rapjiorta  en  fran^ais  et  en  latin  sur  cette  mission.  La 
Bcconde  mission  n'en  a  qu'en  langue  timiuise  ou  iSuomi,  et  les 
euTiagea  d'4ducation  sent  Merita  d^  ce  m^me  idiome,  ce  qui  est 
un  exemple  Temaiquable  de  rdtroiteese  d'esprit  dee  misrioimaizes. 
La  mission  rhSnane  est  bicn  connue  par  aes  rapporte  ammek 
publies  en  alleniand;  la  population  est  paienney  de  race  iMUitone ; 
les  lanfjues  usitees  sont  le  ndonga  et  le  herero. 

II.  Namaqnalnnd.  Continuant  ma  route  vers  le  sud,  j'arrive 
d  la  subdiTision  oecupec  pas  les  Hottentots,  connus  sous  lo  noui  de 
2^ama  et  parlent  cette  langue  et  le  hoUandaia.  La  uumIou  rbenane 
J  occupe  un  grand  nombre  de  stationa,  et  la  nuaaion  anglaiae 
iresleyenne  y  eel  aussi  representee.  L'Egliae  romaine  est  iept6* 
Bcntee  par  dep  Oblats  tie  Francois  do  R.ilos. 

III.  Colouie  du  Cnp.  Cctt<'  inip(»rtaute  subdivision  est  en- 
tifToniont  occu])f'e  par  ies  misbiuns.  La  population  est  compf^see 
d'Augiaid,  de  Hollandais,  de  Hottentots,  de  Bue>hmen,  et  d'un 
certain  nombre  d'immigranta  malaia.  C'est  une  colonie  anglaiae 
ind^pendante.  L'Egliae  anglaiae  ^isoopale  j  eat  representee  par 
deux  eveches,  I'un  au  Cap,  Tautre  k  Grahauistown,  et  par  un 
nombre  considernble  d'Kp^liHcs,  La  Soeiete  bibli(iuo  britannique 
et  t'trangere  y  a  dr  nombrcux  rcprescutants.  La  luission  rbenane 
y  poRs^le  plusieurs  stations.  La  mission  de  Berlin,  qui  travaille 
activemeut  dans  plusieurs  aubdiTisions,  occupe  dans  celle-ci  la 
atation  de  Stellenboab.  U  eat  impoaaible  d*indiquer.  d*une  ^^on 
d^taillee  lea  nombreuaea  stationB  de  cbaque  iSodetl.  A  Guadentbal 
eat  la  iameuae  station  des  fr^res  moravea  aUemanda,  qui  est  la  plus 
ancienno  du  pud  de  I'Afrique  et  dont  les  membres  travHillent  au 
milieu  dt's  Hotti  utot*'.  L'Ejxlise  reform^e  hollandaise  pourvoit  au 
bien  spirituei  des  colons  liuiiuudais  dans  cette  region,  et  y  prend 
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part  ou  merac  temps  a  I'ojuvro  misHionnaire.  La  mission  auglaise 
wesleyeime  y  est  representee  et  travaille  pormi  les  colons.  Une 
missioa  sp^cialenieiit  deatin^  auz  Mahomdtana  est  k  I'GDtiTre  pomii 
les  immignuiti  niiilais.  L'Eglise  anglaise  mSthodiste  piimitiTe 
oocitpe  ime  station  aveo  nno  petite  misaion.  J'ai  cntedido  men- 
tion nor  ime  Societo  missionnaire  colonials,  mais  quant  it  son  (puvre, 
je  n'ai  rien  trouv6  dc  positii".  La  Societe  de«  missions  dc  Lrdidres 
a  une  station  a  Graf  lieinct  et  d'autres  ailleurs.  Lea  Perus  Cowley 
d*Angleterre  ont  des  representants  a  Capetown.  L'Eglise  romaine  est 
representee  dans  cette  sobdiTision  par  des  J^foitefl^  des  Trappistes^ 
dea  Eranr  iscains,  des  Bomimoains  irlandaiB,  et  dea  Uaristcs. 

IV.  Me  dirigeant  vers  Pest,  j'entre  dans  le  pays  des  Cafres. 
T>'  Ki^Hsr  lil)re  d'Ecosse  y  a  la  preeminence  en  raison  de  son  Tnstitut 
induitriei  de  Lovcdale,  et  l'E«?lis!e  presbyteriiinne  unie  d'Ec  osfe  y 
accomplit  une  (su\Te  importaiite.  La  mistiiou  anglaise  wesleyenue 
et  la  mission  de  Berim  j  sont  dignement  representees.  L'Eglise 
anglaue  6piflcopale  y  occupe  le  diocese  de  Samt-Jean.  La  Soci^ 
des  missions  de  Londres,  les  Muraves  d'Allemagne  et  la  SocittS 
anglaise  des  Quakers  ont  aussi  des  stations  dans  oette  snbdiTiaion. 
Xi'EgHsc  romnine  y  p<'t  reprosontee  par  des  Josiiites. 

V,  llemontiuit  vers  le  nonl,  j'entre  dans  la  rolonie  anfjlaise  de 
Katal,  et  dans  le  Zouloulaud  iudopendant.  La  bociete  amei  icaine 
des  missions  6trang^res,  de  Boston,  I'Eglise  libra  d'Ecosse,  I'Eglise 
anglaise  ^piscopale,  la  mission  anglaise  wealeyenme,  la  mission  de 
Berlin,  celle  de  r Eglise  de  Korwdge,  de  TEglise  hollandaise  reformee, 
la  mission  allemande  dc  Hermannsburg,  et  la  mission  cii>  I'Eglise 
auetloise,  travail  lent  tonte<?  k  la  double  taohe  de  ronvertir  les  paYens 
an  christianisme,  et  (rempeelier  les  soi-disants  chn'tieus  de  tomber 
dans  le  pagauisme.  L'Eglise  romainu  est  representee  par  des 
Trappistes  et  des  Oblatfl  de  Marie. 

Vi.  An  noid  dn  Zonlouland  se  tronre  la  colonie  portugaise. 
Ia  Soci6te  americaine  des  missions  4trang^res  de  Boston  y  a  envoye 
njic  mission,  et  la  mission  vaudoi^o  y  a  fonde  plusieurs  stations, 
Ii*Eglisc  romaino  est  representee  par  dt  s  prctres  portngais. 

VII.  Quittant  la  cote  je  mont  sur  le  platraii  de  I'Afrique 
centrale  m^ridionale,  et  j'entre  dans  la  subdivision  occupee  par 
r£tat  libra  de  TOrange  et  par  le  TransTaal.  L'EgliBO  anglaise 
^iscopale  y  a  denx  dioc^s.  L'Eglise  anglaise  wesleyenne,  la 
mission  de  Berlin,  la  mission  allemande  de  Herman  <})ourg,  et  la 
mission  vaudoise,  deploient  une  grande  activito  parrai  les  colons 
ot  la  population  indig^e.  L'Eglise  romaine  est  representee  par 
des  ( >l)lats  (ie  Marie. 

Viil.  Plus  avant  dans  I'interieur,  se  trouve  la  subdivision 
comprenant  le  Be-Chnanaland  anglais,  le  Ba^outoland  et  le 
Ghiqnaland.  La  8oci6t6  des  missions  de  Londres  a  occupd  pendant 
longtcmps  une  position  importante  dans  cette  subdivision ;  VEglise 
aniplaise  wesleyenue,  et  la  mission  de  Berlin,  y  out  fond^  on  g^and 
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nombvo  de  rtatioiiB.  La  8oci^  ^Tangelique  de  Pazis  a  une  miirioii 
importante  panni  lea  Ba-Souto,  ct  I'Eglise  ^isoopale  anglaue  Tise 
d  ^tendre  son  champ  d^activlte  de  la  aabdiTuioin  aoamentioiiote 

insqnn  dans  le  Lo-Ronto.  L'Hfjlise  romaine  est  roprescntec  dans 
ce  ilemier  pays  pur  It  s  Oblats  de  >r;irio,  qui  y  out  plusiours  stations. 

IX.  Je  pa8ae  dans  la  vaste  region  du  liaut  plateau,  borne  au  nord 
par  Ic  Zambezc,  et  qui  est  maintcDant  compris  dans  la  sphere  d'in- 
fluence  anglaise.  EUe  n'a  pas  encore  de  nom  coUectif,  mais  on  peat 
din  qu*elle  8c  compose  du  Ma>T4b4I^land  et  du  Ma-Shonaland,  et 
renferme  d'autres  subdivisions  territoriales  moins  bien  connues  et 
moins  important<»s.  L'Esliff  ppisoopalo  anjilaise  y  occiipc  nn  poste 
avance,  et  deux  evechus  sont  en  voic  di-  fonuatiou.  La  Socii'-tL'  des 
mlBsions  de  Londres,  TEglise  reformee  hoUandaisc,  et  la  mission 
aaglaiee  wedeyennei  dfeabliseent  de  noaveUes  itations  pour  travailler 
panni  les  colons  et  la  population  indig^e.  L'Eglue  romaine  est 
representee  par  des  J^oites  franqais,  anglais,  et  beiges. 

Au  bout  d'un  certain  nonibro  d'uimees,  par  suite  soit  de  la  con- 
version, soit  do  I'extinctiou,  de  ces  tribus  paiennes,  faibles  et 
di.spers6e?,  on  peut  s'attendre  u  voir  rette  region  parser  sons  une 
intiueuce  chretienne,  chretienue  de  nom  si  ce  n'est  de  fait.  L  m- 
flnenee  mahom^tane  ne  s'y  est  jamais  fait  sentir,  et  ancnne  ori^anoe 
paienne  ne  s'y  est  ^ler^e  jusrju'il  la  hauteur  d*ane  religioin  ecrite. 
£lle  n'a  pas  dans  son  passe  Thistoire  d'nne  civilisation  dispanie  ou 
d'un  commerce  eteint,  on  d'uno  monarchic  civili.see ;  rien  ne  lui  fut 
apporte  a  travers  Tocran  par  voie  (rininiigration  jusqu'au  jour  ou 
les  Portugais  ayant  decouvert  la  route  des  Indes,  les  HoUandais  y 
fonderent,  fortuitement,  un  etablissement,  et  les  Portugais  une 
colonie.  H  n*y  eat  jamais  pareU  champ  de  travail  pour  le  mission* 
naire  chretien,  ct  il  a  pea  &  redoater  soit  sous  le  rapport  du  climat 
soit  sous  celui  de  la  popnlatton ;  aucune  prdtention  a  Theroisme  ne 
peut-etre  mise  en  avant  par  les  missionnaires  de  cette  r/'frion,  si  ce 
n'est  par  le  morave  George  Schmidt,  et  ses  antagoni^tes  u'etaient 
pas  des  pai'cns  bantous  ou  hottentots,  mais  des  Chretiens  hoUandais. 
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Subdivisions;  I.  Rire  Tiord  ZambAjie.  Nyasaland  ct  Cf»l'»nie 
portugaise. — II.  lie  do  Zanzibar  et  sphere  contiiientale  d'lu- 
fluenee  allemande. — ^IIL  Lac  Tanganyika,  Katanga,  et  sources 
da  Congo.— lY.  Sph^  oontinentale  d'influence  anglaise,  au 
milieu  d'une  population  bantoue.— Y.  Pays  des  Qallas  et 


Je  traverse  lo  Zamb^ze  et  m'avance  vera  le  nord :  cette  region 
ditfere  dc8  troiii  autres :  celle  du  nord  est  oceupet3  par  des  royaumes 
ind^ndants  on  par  doB  colonies;  celle  do  sud  a  4t6  pleinement 
explorec  et,  sitn^e  en  dehors  des  tiopiques,  elle  est  nabltee,  snr 
bien  des  points,  par  des  colons  enrop^^ ;  c^e  de  I'onest  est  tr^ 
pen  connue  au  d(  lil  des  cotes,  avec  eette  exception  que  durant  ces 
dix  demieres  anuees  les  bassins  du  Senegal,  du  Niirer,  et  du  Congo, 
ont  8er\4  de  route,  maia  simplement  de  route,  pour  b'avancer  dans 
rinterieur.  Dans  cette  quatri^me  region  nous  trouvona  trois 
grands  lacs  interienrs ;  elle  a  h\k  traTei86e  dans  tontes  les  direc- 
tions par  de  grands  explorateursi  mais,  comme  elle  est  situ^e 
entre  le  tropique  du  Capiicome  et  celui  du  Cancer,  il  n'est  pas 
probable,  qu'elle  puisse  offrir  des  emplacemeuts  favorables  d  la 
colonisation  europeenno ;  le  grand  but  qu'il  taut  y  poursuivre  c'est 
de  proteger  d^s  maintenant,  contre  les  trafiquants  d'esclaves  et, 
par  la  suite,  contre  les  planteurs  europeens,  les  populations 
mdigdnes  qui,  an  sad  de  I'^uatenr,  appartiennent  ft  nne  senle 
race,  la  race  bantoue,  tout  k  fait  distincte  de  la  race  n^gre;  il 
laut  les  enoonrager  k  entreprcndre  un  travail  honnSte  et  4  se 
mtdtiplier  pour  former  des  milliers  de  hameaux  et  des  centaines 
^dlles  manufactiirieres  et  de  lieux  de  raarche.  II  e^t  vrai 
que,  pres  de  I'equateur,  nous  trouvons  des  montagiies  elevees 
et  dont  le  sommet  est  convert  de  neige,  et  au  nord  de 
r^uateur  une  region  montagnense,  niais  il  reste  encore  &  savoir, 
EL  elle  emit  propice  k  FetablisRement  d'une  colonic  enro- 
peenne.  Au  sud  de  I'equateur  toute  la  region  est  comprise 
dans  le*?  spheres  d'influence  du  Portugal,  do  rAngletcrre,  et  do 
I'Allemat^ne,  a  I'exception  d'un  territoire  qui  fait  partie  do 
TEUit  inde pendant  du  Congo  k  Test  du  20*^  de  long.  Est.  Au 
nord  de  Tequateur  setrouTent  des  tribns  ind4pendantes,  dont  le 
degr6  de  civtHsation  est  fort  peu  avano^,  et  plus  an  noid  encore 
le  loyatime  d'Abysnme^  aoi-disaat  chr6tieiL  Xa  population  de  la 
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dnqni^e  subdivision  appartient  aux  races  ehamite  €t  B^mitique, 
maifl  dans  le  bassin  du  Haut-Nil,  la  population  est  de  raoe  n^gre 

sans  melange.  Lcs  Semites  desccndent  evidemment  d' immigrants 
venus  d'Asie;  lis  ont  apporte  avec  onx  la  rolijrioTi  dc  Mahomet,  et 
une  petite  dose  de  civilisation  asiwtique  ainsi  que  dc  commerce ; 
ce  dernier  est  presque  eutierement  entre  les  mains  des  sujets  indiens 
de  8.  M.  rimpS^retnoe  des  Indes.  Quoiqne  le  Portugal  aoit  depuis 
longtcmps  maltre  de  la  c6te,  il  n'a  ezerc^  aucnne  influence  a 
rinterieur;  dans  le  fait  on  pent  dire  que  oette  r6g;ion  a  ete  de- 
couYcrte  pendant  ces  trente  demieres  annees  par  les  exploratenrs 
anglais  et  allemands.  Si  Ton  excepte  TAbyssinie,  on  ne  trouve 
nullo  part  de  trace  d'activite  miasioimuire  de  la  part  de  TEglij^ 
romaine  avant  le  commencement  du  si^e;  aucune  misnon  ne 
remonte  k  pins  de  einquante  ans  en  arri^,  maia  I'aotiTit^  deploy^ 
actneUement  eat  tr^s  grande  et  Ton  peut  en  attendre  de  grands 
resultats.  Le  nombre  de  vie.'^  de  missionnaires  sacrifiees  jusqu'ici 
est  (leja  enorme.  Nous  tnjuvons  dans  cette  pnrtle  du  clinmp  des 
niissions  des  representimts  de  I'AnpUterre,  de  la  Frunce  et  de 
rAllemagnc  en  quantite  toujours  plus  considerable;  les  ceuvres 
d'Mucation  ont  4t6  a^rieuses;  de  nombreuaea  traductions  dea 
Ecritniea  ont  6te  faites  dans  les  diverses  langues  qui,  au  sud  de 
Tequateur,  appartiennent  k  la  memo  fnmille.  Bans  oette  region 
le  missiornaire  appnratt  fi  son  avantnp:o ;  le  commerce  des  csclaves 
est  en  bonne  voie  d'etre  anoanti,  le  tratic  des  liqueurs  n'a  pas 
encore  commence,  et  une  tentative  est  faite  pour  I'empecher  de 
s'introduire;  au  point  de  vue  politique,  il  n'y  a  pas  d'elements 
de  trouble,  comma  il  e'en  est  trouTO  dans  la  seconde  region  de 
la  part  du  roi  di  s  Ashanti,  et  dans  la  troisieme  region  de  la 
part  du  roi  des  Zoulous.  Le  missionnaire  a  lit  un  champ  d'actiidte 
aussi  favorable  qu'il  peut  le  soubaiter,  car  il  y  r^gne  one  toUianoe 
enti^re  ( t  nniverselle. 

Les  dioceses  ecclesiastiques  de  I'Eglise  ^piscopale  anglaise,  qui 
existent  dans  cette  region,  ne  sont  pas  des  circonscriptions  tern- 
toriales  mais  se  rapportent  i  la  mission  particuH^re  d  laqnelle 
P6veque  appartient. 

L'Eglise  romaine  est  representee  de  la  mani^ro  suiyante : 

I.  Prefecture  du  Zambeze  confiee  oux  Jesuites. 

II.  Pro-virarint  du  lac  Nyasa,  conlie  aux  niisaionuaires  frau^aia 
dc  Notre- Dame  d'Afiique. 

m.  Pk^ectuie  du  Zanguebar  xndiidional,  coofide  aux  B£n4- 
dictniB  allemands. 

lY.  Yicariat  de  Zanzibar,  confi§  auz  religienz  £r8n9ai8  du  Saint- 
Esprit  et  Sacre-Coeur  dc  Marie. 

V.  Vieariat  de  FOu-Nya-Xw  i  nibe,  oon£e  aux  misaioimaircs 
fnmqais  de  Nf)ti'e-l)ame  d' Afiiiiur. 

VI.  Yicariat  du  Tuuganyika,  coniic  uui  missioiuiuiiub  iiuiit^ais 

de  Kotre-Dame  d'Afrique. 
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TII.  Yicariat  du  Haut-Congo,  ooxifi4  auz  musioniiaiies  franqats 

de  Notre-Bamo  d'Afriqne, 

VIII.  Vicariat  du  Victoria-Nyanza,  ooafie  auz  zuissioimaireB 
frunqais  de  Kotre-Dame  d'Afri(jue. 

IX.  Yicariat  da  Pays  des  Galla,  oonfi^  aax  Capnciiis  et  aux 
FraociBcaina. 

X.  Yieariat  de  PAbysnme,  ooofi^  auz  Capocms  et  aoz  Laza- 
xistes. 

XI.  Yicariat  du  Soudan  6g}'ptien,  confie  a  I'lnf^itnt  do  Verone. 
L'on   Toit   par  consequent  que  tout,  horiuis  ie  cliraat,  est 

favorable  a  rccuvre  des  raissionnaires,  et  qu'ils  seront  en  bene- 
diction k  tons  egards,  puisqu'il  n'y  a  pas  la  de  religion  d'Etat, 
oontre  laqnelle  il  7  ait  d  lutter,  et  que  lee  fottctionnaires  des 
£tats  europeens  int^resses,  et  les  directeurs  des  gzandes  Gom- 
pairnies  11  chnrte  sont,  et  ont  toiij()ur<;  ^t',  des  liommos  nnimes 
d'uiK?  bif'nvoillanro  oelaircf',  qui,  sans  se  uicKt  indiuucut  d'aucune 
furme  particulirn-  de  propa.^ande,  recoTinai^seut  la  vak'ur,  I'irapor- 
tance,  et  la  puissimcej  du  grand  mauvemeut  rcUgieux  qui  eavoie 
des  philanthropes  fonder  des  hdpitaaz,  des  4coles  et  des  chapelles 
pour  Ie  bien  spirituel  et  materiel  d'nne  population  docfle  et 
jusqu'ici  trds  malheunuse.  La  rfiserve  personnelle  et  une 
abstention  complete  de  touto  uwrpntion  de  pouvoir  ciWl,  ainsi 
que  I'obeissance  aux  loisi  tivilcs  sont  nocessaires  iei,  rela  va  sans 
dire,  aussi  bien  du  cote  du  rai«j*5ionnaire  que  de  nen  eouvertis  : 
il  ne  faut  pas  non  plua  arancer  la  pretention  absurde,  que,  parce 
qu'un  indigene  d'Afrique  a  converti  par  un  missionnaire 
franqais  ou  anglais,  son  etat  civil  ( n  soit  le  moins  da  monde 
aiFect6 ;  Tetat  civil  de  TAfricain  chr6tiea  est  exactement  Ie  meme 
que  celui  011  il  se  trouvait  nvnnt  sa  fonversimi.  Dans  I'lnde 
auLdiU'^o,  une  pr6tenti(ju  do  ce  fjcnre,  do  la  piu't  d'un  imsnionuaire 
qui  it  <.n(|ue,  serait  aceueillie  par  les  eelatis  de  rire  de  tout  fonetion- 
naiie  anglais,  et  sur  le  sol  de  I'Afrique  les  derogations  a  cctte  regie 
n'amtoent  aucan  bien.  Le  royaume  du  misaionnaire  n'est  pas  de 
oe  monde,  et  il  n*a  pas  de  ser\  iteurs  pour  combattre. 

I.  Bive  septentnonale  du  Zamb^ze,  Nyaaaland,  et  oolonie  porta- 
gaise. 

La  mission  qui  se  trouve  en  tete  do  la  liste  est  remarquabie  par 
la  foi  intrepide  de  ses  fondateurs  et,  a  mon  avis,  par  son  man(|ue 
de  sagesse  mondaine.  La  Societe  des  missions  evangeliques  de 
Paris  a  une  mission  tr^s  importante  au  Le-Souto,  subdivision  de 
I'Airique  m^ridionale.  Deux  homnu  s  courageux  partis  de  cette 
station,  ont  traverse  le  desert  et  le  Zambeze,  atteint  un  point  sitae 
cn  amont  des  chutes  Victoria  rt  fonde  une  mission  a  Sesheke  parmi 
les  Ba-llotse.  lis  s'y  sont  niaintmtis  ot  se  fait  parle  en  leur  faveur, 
mais  ils  sont  sans  appui  et  sans  communication  avec  la  mer,  ce  qui 
scmble  etrc  une  necessity  aussi  bien  pour  les  operations  mission- 
naires  que  poor  les  operations  miUtaires.    Pen  4  pen  la  maree 
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des  annexions  enroptoines  s'Stendia  jusqu*4  eux  et  lenr  position 
s*ain41ioren ;  la  population  eat  enti^rement  paYenne,  et  parle  one 

langue  qui  se  rapproche  du  Souto.  JusquMci  le  loi  dn  paya  a  k\& 
iudependant,  mais  il  re  Ic  sera  plus  bien  longtempa,  car  quelque 
sphere  cl'iuliuence  europeenne  Tengloutira  hieutot^  que  ceLa  lui 

plniso  on  non. 

L'Kgiiso  anglaise  methodiste  primitive,  qui  ne  posstdo  que  des 
resaourcea  trda  limitees,  tant  en  homtnea  qu*en  argent,  a  envoy^ 
une  misBion  en  ^claircur  dans  la  region  auamentiomiSo.  Aucnn 
emplacement  n*a  encore  k\A  d^sign^  comme  qiiartier-g^i&Al,  niaia, 

d'apri  s  Irs  (It  rniriTs  nouvcllps  pan-pniios  cn  Europe,  rctte  mission 
e'ef^t  italilie  ])ariiii  \v<  Ma-Choukoulombe,  suj(  ts  du  roi  des  Ba-Rotse. 

Descemlttut  le  Zamb^ze  jusqu'd  son  coniiuent  avec  le  Shin^  je 
passe  au  delil  do  cet  affluent  dans  une  region  reudue  celebre  par 
le  aonyenir  de  deux  granda  h^ros,  livin^Btone  et  I'^T^que  Hao- 
kensie,  qui  tons  deux  ont  trouve  la  mort  dans  ces  oontreea.  Le 
quartier-general  de  la  mission  de  I'Eglise  etablie  d'Eooeae  ae  trouve 
h.  Blant\Te,  sur  le  petit  lac  Shiroua.  L'"-  ripports  annnels  nous 
tienmnt  au  courant  do  ropuvre,  qui  s'accomplit  parmi  les  tribus 
paieuues  des  Yao  et  Ma-Xgauga.  L'on  public  des  traductions  des 
Ecriturea,  et  dea  liTvea  d*4ducation :  cette  mieaion  promet  beaucoup. 

L'Egliee  libre  d'Ecoaae  occupe  lea  rivea  occidentalea  du  lao  Nyasa, 
de  Livingstonia  au  sud,  jusqu'a  la  route  Stevenson,  et  4  la  liraite 
de  la  sphere  d'iiifluence  allemande  k  Tangle  nonl-ouest.  Bandaou^ 
est  la  station  principale  avec  uno  W^wv  do  -ilMtinns  secondaires. 
TJiic  rompacrnic  commerciale,  qui  rrfuse  d'luijjui  ut  des  liqueurs 
euivruiit*.  s,  u  uu  vapeur  sur  les  eaux  du  lac.  A  Toucst  s'ouvre  un 
champ  d'evangeliaation  d'une  6tendue  illimit^.  Le  travail  des 
missionnaires  a  r^veie  une  grande  vari^t^  de  langaes,  et  dea 
ouTiages,  d'education  ainsi  que  des  traductions  des  lu  riluros  sont 
en  voie  de  piiblieatinn.  L'Egl^  c  rrformpo  liDllandaise  travaille 
de  concert  avec  cette  mission.  t>ur  la  nve  opposce  <lu  lac  se  trouve 
la  branche  meridionale  de  la  mission  anglaise  des  Universities  dans 
rAfri<^ue  orientale;  le  quartier-goneral  est  dans  Tile  de  Likoiua, 
mais  il  y  a  dea  stations  aur  terre  ferme  dans  la  aph^re  d*influence 
portugaise,  la  miasion  possMe  un  vapeur.  La  population  est  ccnn- 
poede  de  paYens  de  race  bantoue  et  hi  langue  principale  est  le  yao. 

La  sphere  d'influence  allemande  sV'tcnd  jiis-|u'u  hi  rive  fopten- 
Irionale  du  lac  Nyaf^a,  et  la  celei)rc  comuiunuute  des  freres  de 
r  Unite  ou  mission  morave  n'a  point  perdu  de  temps  pour  envoyer 
une  mission  parmi  les  Aouakoukoue  tnbu  du  district  de  Konde; 
je  n'ai  pas  encore  re9u  la  nonvelle  de  leur  aniv^f  ni  du  choix  d*un 
emplacement. 

La  Sociote  missionnaire  allemande  qui  a  son  centre  d  Berlin  n'a 
pas  tarde  non  plus  a  envoyer  une  raif'^ion  dans  la  tribu  vois^ino, 
celle  des  Awnkinga;  jo  n'ai  rcqu  encore  aucune  uouveiic  de  ieur 
aixivee  ni  du  choix  d'uu  emplacement. 
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L^figlise  romaine  est  representee  dnns  cette  subdivision  par  des 
Josuites  deja  signaies  daus  la  region  muridionale,  repandus  dans  le 
Zomb^ze  inferieur,  et  dans  la  colunie  portugaise,  ou  se  trouvcnt 
aiud  des  prltre«  portugais.  H  7  a  une  station  des  missionnaizes 
fran^ais  do  Notre-Dame  d'Afrique  &  Mponda,  vox  le  Shir6»  snr  la 
rive  m6ridionale  du  lac  Nyasa. 

II.  11  de  Zanzibar  et  sphere  continentale  d'influence  allemande. 

Sans  etre  representee  par  un  fiprcnt  dans  cette  subdivision,  la 
Societe  bibliqiH?  T'ritaiiniciue  et  etningcTe  y  a  accompli  une  ceuvre 
considerable  par  la  pubiicatiou  de  uombreuses  traductiuus  des 
Eeritiues. 

Par  snite  de  rimmigratioii  qui  a  en  lieu  pendant  bien  des  si^es 
d'Aiabes  et  de  Persans  du  continent  asiatique,  et  do  I'existence  d'un 
grand  norabre  d'imlividus  de  demi-sang,  la  religion  mahometane  est 
puissamment  representee  daus  cette  subdivision,  et  cUe  s'est  fait 
maudire  k  un  point  efFrayant  par  le  conmieree  dts  eselaves,  mais 
comme  ce  pays,  pour  ce  qui  conceme  le  continent,  a  passe  depuis 
pea  dans  la  spbize  d'influenoe  allenumde,  et  en  ce  eui  conceme 
les  ties  de  Zanzibar  et  de  Pemba  dans  oelle  de  la  Granae-Bretagne, 
I'islamisnie,  aussi  bien  que  Tesclavage,  disparaitra  sans  doute  pen 
li  pen.  La  cclebre  mission  an^^luise  des  ITniversites  a  son  quartier- 
peneral  a  Zanzibar,  ou  elle  est  a  I'ceuvre  depuis  trento  ans.  8a 
bmnche  moridiouale  a  deja.  ete  si^nalee  a,  proj)os  de  la  subdivision 
precedente.  Depuis  que  les  AUemauds  ont  eieve  des  pretentious 
enr  1' Airiqne  orientale,  nne  mission  allemande  sp6cialement  destin^e 
ft  PAfrique,  s'est  fornix  \k  Berlin,  eUe  est  d^ji  k  PceuTre  mais  ne 
a'aTentnre  pas  loin  des  cotes.  Depuis  bien  des  annees  la  Soci^td 
des  missions  de  l'6p:lise  anglicanc  a  des  stations  tres  avant 
dans  I'interieur;  la  pln^  ^- ' 'pten trio n ale  se  trouve  dans  la  s})here 
d'influence  allemande,  sur  la  rive  meridionalc  du  Victoria- Xyanza. 
Ija  iSocitite  des  misdiuns  de  Loudres  a  aussi  ses  reproseutauts  daus 
la  partie  ooeidentale  de  cette  subdivision.  L'Eglise  romaine  est 
repraent^e  par  une  mission  de  Tordre  dn  St^Esprit  et  Saci^-CcBur 
de  Marie  qui  a  longtemps  occnp^  Bagamoyo  sur  le  continent,  via- 
d-^n3  de  I'ile  de  Zanzibar,  C'est  une  mission  fran^aise,  mais  le 
gonvernement  alleraand  semble  regarder  de  mauvais  oeil  menie  des 
niissionnaires  frangais,  et  de  meme  qu'au  Cameroun,  sur  la  cote 
ooeidentale,  il  a  aussi  etabli  ioi  une  mission  catbolique  allemande 
et  une  nouvelle  prefecture  apostoUque  du  Zangnebar  meridional 
est  confine  aux  BenSdictins  de  Bavi^re,  ayec  Pongou  comma 
qnartier-g^n6nd.  II  est  eztrSmement  regrettable,  que  les  fonc- 
tions  et  les  deroir<»  des  misj'ionn aires  soicnt  envisajros  a.  un  point 
de  vue  aussi  mesquin.  Dans  I'lnde  angluise  Ton  n'a  jamais  jnj;e 
necessaire  de  poser  des  questions  au  sujet  de  la  nationalite  d'un 
missionnairo.  Plus  avant  dans  riutorieur,  la  mission  frau9aiso  de 
ITotrs-Bame  d'Afrique  s*est  ^tablie  A  Taboia  dans  rOu-Nja- 
Hireinb&    Beste  A  sayoir  ai  lea  aatorites  allemandes  leur  pier* 
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mettront  cfj  lerter^  sartont  B*ilB  soot  accompagn^  des  Friroi 
amies  du  Sahara  conime  dans  la  r6gion  du  Kord. 

III.  Jf  ni'aTance  maintenant  rcrfi  I'ouest  u  lu  limito  extreme  de 
la  sphere  d'infliicnce  allemande  dans  le  bassin  du  lac  Tanijanyika ; 
dans  cette  sulidivision,  je  coniprends  les  conliLis  occidentales 
encore  et  peu  comiues  de  Katanga  et  de  (Jureuganze  et,  les  sources 
du  Congo,  BUT  le  tenitoire  de  I'Etat  du  Congo,  mais  situ^  &  TEst 
du  20°  de  long.  Est.  Bepuis  de  longues  ann^es  la  8oci6t6  dea 
Hussions  de  Londres  a  dans  oette  subdivision,  des  stations  et  un 
vape^ir.  En  Tenant  par  la  mer,  du  eote  f;ud,  Taeces  de  ee  lac  e<t 
plus  facile  ;  un  court  voyage  ])ar  terre  vous  conduit  au  point  le 
plus  muidioual  le  long  de  la  route  Stevenson  jutiqu'a  Karouga  8ur 
le  lac  Kyasa,  d'oii  Ton  se  rend  par  eau,  en  empruntant  le  cours  du 
Sbiie  et  celui  du  Zamb^ze,  jusqa*&  Foo^an  Indien*  Bepuis  bien 
des  annees  dejd  I'Eglise  romaine  y  est  leprfisent^e  par  la  mission 
de  Notre-Dame  d'Afoique  et  doux  eveques  sent  raorts  ^  Icur  poste. 
J'ai  trouTO  heureupenient  des  details  recents  et  aiithentiqne*'  sur 
oette  mission  dans  les  Missioyn  catholiques  lUmirees,  revue  meubueile 
anglaise  publiw  u  Londres  sous  les  auspices  de  I'^veque  de  Salford : 
"  IiPS  stations  missionnaireB  sont  construites  oomme  des  forts ;  ellee 
sont  tr^  solidement  b&ties  et  perches  de  meurtri^rea*  A  Earema, 
le  colonel  Joubert,  soldat  dans  l*annee  ]^pale,  s'^t  Ghar(;e  de  '  la 
*'  defense  armee.'  11  vit  seul  au  milieu  de  ses  troupes  indigenes 
*'  et  ses  attributions  sont  de  defendro  les  ptntions  niissionnaires 
**  contre  les  danjrerf?  qui  pourraieut  les  meuucer.  Le  ])laii  d'opera- 
*'  tions  des  mis>iouuaires  fran^ais  consistc  4  acheter  uux  Ambes, 
aux  chefs,  aux  parents,  des  centaines  de  petits  gar9ons  et  de 
petites  filles  ag6s  de  trois  &  cinq  ans  environ.  (Hiaque  eniant 
"  apprend  a  travailler  et  est  61eve  strictement  comme  un  cutholi(iue 
*'  roniain."  (Juillet  iKqi,  p.  41.)  Karema  parait  etrc  sitae  daTis 
la  sphere  d'influence  de  I'Allenniprif',  et  Von  pent  sc  domaiidcr 
combien  de  temps  le.s  autorites  ullemaiitles  idlt'n  ront  ct  s  honnues 
urmes  et  ces  places  fortes  occupces  par  des  Frau^ais.  Dans  I'lude 
anglaise,  s'il  ^tait  prouvS  qu*un  missionnaire,  d  quel(|ue  nation 
qu'il  oppartint,  eOt  sjst^matiquoment  acheto  des  enfants,  non  dans 
rintention  de  saurer  leur  vie  en  temps  de  famine,  mais  avec  le  but 
avoue  de  former  une  eonfrregatiou  chretienne,  ce  missionnaire, 
(Hsons-nous,  se  verrait  mettre  prompteraent  en  prison,  sans  que  son 
earaetere  eccle8ia.Ntit|ue  lui  fiat  d'aucune  utilito.  Si  des  enfants 
Chretiens,  en  Abyssinie,  en  Syrie,  ou  en  Armenie,  etaient  achet^s  de 
])ropos  d4Iih4re  par  des  mahom^tans,  dans  une  intention  aaalogae, 
et  circoncis,  nous  pouvons  nous  repr&senter  comment  cette  nouTelle 
serait  accueillie  en  Europe.  II  y  a  quelques  ann^s  sur  ce  meme 
lao  Tanjjanyika,  deux  missionnaires  franqais  furent  tnos  par  les 
homnies  d'une  tnbn,  auxqnels  un  marchand  d'esclaves  avail  enleve 
leurs  enfants  pour  les  veudie  aux  missionnaires.  Je  suis  forte  de 
m*ezpiimer  tree  nettement  sur  ce  sujet.   U  est  d  peine  besoin  de 
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dire  que  si  quelque  garqou  ou  (piilque  fille  aehete  par  les  mission- 
nairc'ti  de  rOu-Gaiida  reclamait  sa  liberie,  le  representant  de 
I'ABgletexre  k  Ini  aeoorderait  ammtot. 

Les  d^bnta  de  la  mudon  Amot  dans  le  Katanga  oa  Garenganz^ 
Bont  obaetita ;  on  vient  de  recevoir  la  nouTelle  de  deux  nouveaux 
inis?ionnaircs  anpLiis,  qui  ont  atteint  la  station  en  novembre  deniitT, 
et  y  ont  trouve  deux  autres  missionnaires  qui  etaiont  oncoro  eu 
place.  T/arrivee  k  Kntanpa  d'un  oniissaire  de  la  Coinpagriie  anj;lo- 
belge,  recemment  constituee,  a  jete  du  juui  iiui  ce  coiu  sombre  de 
I'AJbiqiie. 

A  I'ouest  du  Tanganyika  se  trouTe  le  Ticariat  dn  Haut-Congo, 

que  les  Mmionu  Caitmiem  dddgnent  sous  le  nom  de  Congo 

Superior."  Los  missionnaires  appartionncnt  h.  la  mission  franr^aise 
do  Nutn'-J)amo  d'Afriqne.  Tout  y  re^tera  u  I'etat  rudinu'iitaire 
jusqu'a  ce  qu'on  ait  otaMi  uu  srrvico  de  vapours,  de  Njiinj^oue  il 
Stauley-Pool,  et  coubtruit  un  chcmiu  de  fer  de  la  a  roceun 
Atlanuque. 

IV.  La  qnatri^e  subdivision  embrassc  la  spli^  contincntale 
d' influence  anglaiae  sur  T^uateur,  auasi  loin  quo  st'tcudt  nt  les 
tribuj?  bjintoucs.  TJne  limine  de  demarration  est  tiree  cntre  les 
tri)»us  Galla,  do  race  cliamitc,  qui  sout  comprises  dans  la  sub- 
division huivaute  ainsi  que  leura  congen^res  les  Somalis,  et  les 
habitants  de  TAbyssinie.  La  Societe  des  Missions  de  I'Egliae 
anglieane  est  6tablie  k  Mombas  depuis  bientdt  cinqnante  ans,  et 
poss^de  uno  ligne  de  stations,  qui  s'etend  jusqu'a  la  limits  de  la 
sphere  d'influence  allemandc;  une  station  est  eituee  daus  cette 
sphere  mo'nf.  ;\  Chagga.  Les  autres  stations  comprises  dans  la 
sphere  allcmaude  ont  dejd  ete  mciitionnoes  k  propos  de  la  sub- 
division II ;  mais  cette  quatrieme  subdivision  s'etend  autour  de  la 
rive  ecptentrionale  du  Victoria-Nyanza,  au  nord  de  Tequatour,  ot 
cette  Society  a  une  mission  de  la  phis  haute  importance  i  Bonbaga, 
ca])itale  de  FOn-Ghinda.  De  temps  en  temps,  d(^s  propositions  sent 
faites,  un  pen  d  la  leg^re,  do  i)lacer  et  d'entreteiur  un  vapeur  sur 
le  Victoria-Nyanza,  d  une  altitude  de  pieds  au-<lessus  du 

niveau  do  la  raer,  et  de  porter  des  matt'riaux  a  des  centaines  de 
milles  du  port  de  Zanzibar,  sans  autre  moyeu  de  transport  (juo  des 
portcurs.  II  est  evident  quo  nous  nous  troUTons  ici  en  pre^^ence 
d*un  pzobldme  de  la  plus  grande  importance,  et  oomme  la  dur^ 
d'un  yapeor  en  Afrique  ne  depasse  guere  cinq  ans,  ct  que  la  possi- 
bility, pour  I'ingenieur  europeen,  do  vivre  sous  requatrnr  nVst 
que  do  trois  ans  en  moyonno,  I'cnvoi  de  vapours  et  d'ingeiiieurs 
devra  etro  repet4  toticH  qnotifs.  L' evangelisation  du  mondo  ne 
depend  pas  des  inventions  bumaines.  Pour  se  rendrc  en  Anglo- 
tenet  Augustin  fit  la  tiavera^  dans  une  barque  du  pays ;  Patnck 
et  Colomban  alldrent  en  Irlande  et  en  revinrent  dans  un  bateau  de 
p^cheurs  du  pays  de  Gallea.  St. -Pierre  n'avait  point  de  Tapeurs  d 
sa  disposition.   Tous  les  seconrs  de  Part  et  de  la  scienoe  yiendront 
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en  temps  voulu,  si  oous  ATOBfl  la  patience  d'attendre.  L'EgUse 
anglaisc  libre  mtthodistc  (nnie)  a  quelques  stations  d'une  certaine 
importance  duns  Ic  voisinage  df  Momhas.  Deiix  missioDs  allemandes 
86  sont  etablies  tout  recemmcut  dans  le  pays;  I'une  celle  de 
Keukizoheii,  dans  la  Pinufle  jiidnane,  «8t  A  I'CBum  panni  les  tzibos 
bantoues  des  Wa-Pokomo ;  I'autre,  oeUe  dea  Eglisee  protestaatea 
de  Bavidre,  traTaille  panni  les  tribua  Ijantoues  des  Wa-Kamba. 
Je  Tois  raentionne  ime  mission  Fruedoise  sur  les  bonis  do  la  riviere 
Tanii,  nuiis  ju  n'ai  pas  de  donnees  positives  sur  les  bonis  de  la 
riviere  Tnnfi.  mais  je  n'ai  pas  de  donnees  positives  sur  cet  etaltiisse- 
ment.  Lu  mission  francaise  du  St.-Esprit  ut  Sacr^-Coeur  de  Mario, 
dont  le  quartier-gdn^iai  aat  k  Bagamoyo,  a  fidt  di^dnanent  dea 
reconnaissances  dans  la  partie  orientale  de  oette  aubdiyision  et  va  7 
^tablir,  si  elle  ne  Fa  dej&  £ait,  dea  stations ;  eUe  eat  la  tres  bieii* 
venue  dans  la  -^pliere  d'influencc  anp:laise,  oA  r^p:ne  une  tol^nmce 
universelle  comme  partout  ou  ilotte  le  pavilion  britannique. 

Bans  la  partie  occidentale  de  cette  subdivision,  c'est-anlire  dans 
FOu-Ganda,  la  mission  fran9aisc  de  Notre-Dame  d'Afrique  a, 
depuia  bien  dea  ann^ea,  ime  impoitante  station,  qui,  de  m^me  que 
la  miflaion  pioteatante  4tablie  dana  ce  royaume,  a  traverse  il  y  a 
qnolque  temps  une  periode  de  grandes  difficultes,  mais  maintenant 
un  champ  do  travail  paisiblc  s'ouvre  pour  tons,  pour  pen  que  les 
missionnaires  soient  des  hommes  de  bon  sens  et  decides  a  ne  pas 
80  chercher  querelle  les  uns  aux  autres.  Le  spectacle  de  mit»sion- 
oauea  fran^aia  et  anglais  -vivant  en  mauvaise  intelligenoe  lea  una 
ayeo  lea  autroa  au  coeur  de  I'AMque,  ne  pent  manquer  d'^Yeillef 
dans  Tesprit  des  indig^ea  nn  doute  aiir  la  nSalite  de  leuia  prindpes 
Chretiens.  Je  suis  heureux  de  constatcr  que  dans  les  moments 
d'infortune  ccs  deux  corps  de  chretiena  out  ^t  cause  commune 
centre  les  paYens  et  les  mahometans. 

V.  il'avun(;ant  vers  le  uord,  j'atteins  la  subdivision  du  pays  dea 
Galla  et  de  PAbyssinie  dont  la  limite  la  plus  septentrionale  toache 
la  BubdiTision  de  Souakim  dans  la  i^on  du  nord,  et  ainsi  le  tour 
de  PAfriquo  est  tcrmiiij^.  Comme  nous  Tavons  d4jA  dit»  le  pays 
des  Galla  n'(  t  separe  des  territoires  bantous  compris  dans  la 
sphere  d'intiuenco  anp:laise  que  par  une  li<^ne  de  demarcation 
indeterminee,  mais  quelques  tribus  du  sud  sont  etablies  dans  les 
limitcs  de  cette  sphere. 

L'l^lise  anglaise  Ubre  metbodiste  (unie)  a  une  mission  parmi 
lea  Ghdla  du  and  ou  Bararetta.  Lbs  GhaUa  sont  en  majeure 
pnrtie  paYens,  quoiqite  quelques-uns  d'entre  eux  aient  paaB^  4 
I'islamismo.  Depuis  blcn  des  ann'Ms,  I'Eglise  de  Rome  est 
representee  chez  les  Galla  du  noitl  par  des  Capucins  et  des 
Frauciscains  et  nombreux  sont  ceux  qui  y  ont  laisse  leur  vie. 
Dans  le  nord  de  TAbyssinie,  sur  les  anciennes  fronti^res  de 
FEgypte  se  trouve  une  mission  suddoise,  teblie  &  M'Kullo. 
En  Abyaainie  noua  anxvona  au  milieu  de  obitfitiena  du  oanuitdre  I0 
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plus  degradS  et  de  Juifs,  qui  no  sont  ni  des  Hebreux  ni  memo  de 
xaoe  s^mitiquei  mais  des  proselytd^  de  race  chamite  parlant  une 
langne  chamite.  La  '*Boci^  de  Londie8*'a  travailld  parmi  oes 
Jnifs  jnsqu^au  moment,  ou  les  missionnaires  europeens  furcut 
expulses,  111  lis  I'dMivre  a  et©  continuee  par  les  indigenes.  La 
Soci^te  bibliijuo  britanniqne  ct  ^trang^ro  y  travaille  activemont  au 
moyen  de  scs  tratluctioiiH  des  Ecritures  mais  elle  n'y  a  pas  de 
deput.  L'Eglise  tnuinc  a  6t6  repr6sentee  dopuis  une  serie 
d'annees  par  les  cungK  gut  ions  des  Lazariatea  et  des  Capucins. 
Dea  missiona  proteatantea,  qui  y  eziataient  il  y  a  un  demi-ridole, 
out  du  se  retiier  et  dierdiier  un  champ  d' action  plus  favorable. 

VI.  11  reste  encore  une  subdivision,  celle  du  bassin  du  Haut-Nil; 
ici  nous  avonseu  pendant  quclqiios  aniiors  nne  mission  do  I'Institnt 
de  Verone,  avec  une  longue  li^ne  dc  stations  jiisqu'a  Gondokuro  ft 
dans  la  direction  de  I'ouest  jusqu'a  El-Obeid.  Durant  les  troubles, 
qui  out  en  lieu  en  Egypto  avant  roocnpatlQn  auglai&e,  oette  mianen 
fat  d^troite  par  lea  mahom^taiiB,  et  qnelquea  misstoimaiTeBi  dea 
deux  sexes,  sont  encore  retenus  prisonniers;  il  est  TiTOment  ^ 
du.Hircr  que  quelque  grand  effort  soit  fait  pour  d^livrer  les  sur- 
vivants.  Le  temps  s'approche  rapi'l'Miiont  011,  dc  la  mer  Rouge 
par  Ic  pui*t  de  ISouakim,  ou  de  rAbyssinio  pur  Kasf»ala,  ou  de  la 
sphere  angluise  de  TAIrique  orientale  equatoriale  eu  descendant 
le  fleuve,  oea  eontite  rederiendroat  aooessibles;  si  oea  panma 
missioiuiairea  avaient  4t6  d^livrSa  noiu  poumona  attendre.  Le 
moment  ne  peut-etre  eloigne  01^,  du  port  de  Eismayott  wax  Vtxksn. 
Indicn  dans  la  sph^  d'influence  anglaisc,  on  pourra  ouvrir  une 
route  dirrftc  jiisqu'd  Ladn  ot  (yondok6ro  sur  b'  Haut-Nil,  et  etablir 
des  stations  mibsionnairfs  avec  unc  solid©  base  d'opt'rations  sur 
roc^mi  dans  la  sjph^  d'iutluence  auglaise  dans  I'aucienne  province 
d'£iiiin*p8clia»  ind^pendante  de  la  Turqnie,  de  I'Egyptc,  et  des 
Arabee  du  Soudan,  au  milieu  de  paisibles  tribus  nSgres.  Si  les 
officieux  d'Enrope  avaicnt  bicn  voulu  laisser  Emin-Paclia  oi  il 
4tait,  I'occasion  se  serait  presentee  \\m  tot. 

Ced  tennine  rhistoire  de  cette  leifion  et  le  tour  de  TAirique. 


IRE  MA-TABELE  SCANDAL  AND  ITS 

CONSEQUENCES. 

Hast  thoa  killed  and  abo  taken  poMesrioa  f  I  Kings,  xxi.  19. 
Cav^  Cnar,  ne  datnnimi  aadpiaa. 

CHAPTER  I. 
Thb  MinKBAitT.E  SraiT. 

Thb  British  Tiger  has  tasted  blood,  and  rctuniB  to  the  banquet,  as 

ushhI,  under  the  mask  of  the  hijjhcst  brncvolenrp.  Last  year  was 
distiiiirui^lu'd  hv  the  unjustifiable  conduct  of  the  aji^ents  o£  the 
Eusteni  K«|uuturial  African  Company  in  annexing  U-Gnnda,  and 
slaughtering  the  Koman  Catholic  converts  of  the  French  Mission  on 
Yictoria  Nyan^a:  that  matter  is  not  settled  yet,  but  the  usoal 
pretences  of  abolition  of  the  Slave-Trade,  expansion  t^f  British 
Commerce,  possible  colonization  of  white  settlors  in  a  Eegion  under 
flio  Kquator-lino,  and,  ITcavon  help  the  mark!  the  afsistanoe  to 
Christian  Missionaries  to  preach  the  (josjx  I  of  Peace,  and  Love, 
were  not  wanting.  The  scene  has  now  shifted  to  a  portion  of 
Africa,  South  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  another  Chartered 
Company  is  in  the  field,  cutting  down  the  M&-Tab4Ie,  a  Section  of 
tiie  great  Zulu  Kace,  plundering:  the  country,  and  commi m  inj:  to 
annex  it,  and  confiscate  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  Fettling  British 
Colonists,  and  protecting  the  poor  (h  -ir  injured  Ma-Shona  :  we  all 
know  what  Mill  ]>o  the  position  of  sut  ii  poor  weak  trihcs,  when  the 
British  settler  is  in  possession,  and  has  his  heel  down  on  them. 
The  fate  of  the  Maori,  the  Australian,  the  Tasmanian,  and  the  Bed 
Indian  of  North  America,  is  well-known. 

The  British  taxpayer  may  well  cry  out  to  Hr.  Rhodes,  m  the 
words  put  into  the  mouth  of  Achilles  by  Homer : 

"  What  cauw  have  T  to  war  at  tliy  decree? 
The  Mtt-Tabele  never  injured  me.'* 
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The  Ma-Tabele  may  well  cry  out  in  the  words  of  the  Hebrew,  who 
resented  the  interference  of  Moses : 

*'      11  made  you  ruler  and  judge  over  us  ? 
Wilt  thou  kiU  me,  as  thou  didst  tbo  Egyptian  yesterday  t 

Unnecessary  and  dangerous  intorforence  in  T!p:ypt,  unjustifiable 
invasion  of  Abjbsinia,  thoughtless  and  protitless  annexation  of 
tJ-Ganda,  and  now  cruel  and  unjustifiable  invasion  of  the  Ma-Tab41e: 
such  is  the  British  Beeoid  on  the  East  coast  of  Africa :  National, 
Beligious,  and  Human,  Freedom  has  retired  into  the  de^i  its  of  the 
Sudan,  and  there  defies  the  British  lion.  The  disgrace  of  Khai-tum, 
and  Mnjuba  Hill,  still  have  to  ho  "wipod  out  in  blood.  The  Arab 
and  the  jBoer  still  defy  the  liritisli  Soldier  and  colonist.  On  the 
West  coast  of  Africa  there  is  another  Chartered  Company  quite 
leady  to  loom  the  dogs  of  war,  if  oocaaiai  offers,  with  a  chance  of 
hoot^.  We  read  pleasant  little  notices,  how  Her  Majesty's  Com- 
missioner is  bombarding  towns  on  the  West  coast,  !ic( ompanied  by 
the  slaughter  of  vromcn  and  children,  threats  to  devastate  tho 
wliole  country,  aud  j)ubUc  hanginsr  of  a  Native  rliief :  we  are  on 
the  road  bark  to  tlio  savft<?e  modes  of  warfare  of  barbarous  ages, 
Iso  (jijarter  ttsked  or  given.    Vjb  Victis I 

If  any  other  European  State  yentures  to  annex  a  Begion  in  Asia, 
Africa,  or  Oceania,  there  is  an  outburst  of  pious  indignation  on  the 
part  of  the  Britiah  Public :  to  Great  Britain  alone  is  reserved  the 
Bight  of  inrnsinn,  confisoation,  and  annexation.  The  British  nre 
righteous  in  all  tlu  ir  (U  aliuL!:s;  the  French,  Belidans,  and  Russians 
are  unprinciplrd  land  pirates.  It  is  not  unusual  for  Nations,  as 
well  Uii  individuals,  to  be  blind  to  their  own  defects,  to  bee  the 
mote  in  their  neighbour's  eye,  but  be  blind  to  the  beam  in  their 
own.  Those,  who  for  the  last  twenty  years  have  watched  the 
progress  of  events  in  "  Africa  Unveiled/*  have  kept  a  Ilccord  of  the 
thousands  of  women,  children,  and  inen,  killed  by  the  scientific 
Geographical  Expeditions  on  the  war-path  a(  ross  Afrit  a,  by  the 
militiirj'  Expeditions  on  the  North,  East,  South,  and  West:  a  town 
destroyed  here,  and  abandoned,  a  village  boinbardi<l  there ;  a  few 
thousanda  of  brave,  ignorant,  all  but  naked  men,  mowed  down  with 
arms  of  precision,  and  Uatling-guna:  behind  them  comes  the 
importer  of  alcoholic  liquors,  a  new  engine  of  misery  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Slave-Trader  if  Saul,  tlie  soldier,  has  kilhd  liis 
thousands,  David,  the  Gin-l)istillcr,  has  killed  liis  tens  of  thousands. 
The  object  of  Great  Britiiin  is,  apparently,  to  (h">troy  the  manhood 
of  Africa,  and  we  have  set  about  it  in  eaiue^t:  Amui'ath  to 
Amurath  aucoeeds. 

The  device  of  Chartered  Companies  is  an  ingenious  one :  it  is  to 
supply  a  kind  of  buffer  of  crime.  War  is  not  declared  in  the  usual 
iray,  and  the  Company  does  the  work  aa  a  private  (Mmoem,  and 
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reports  the  hnteher^s  bOl,  and  the  ezpensesi  to  its  own  Commercial 
eonatitiieiitB.  The  kte  L(«d  Chief  Justiee  £Ueiiboroiig|i»  in  his 
iamous  decision,  laid  down  clearly  what  was  the  moral  position  of 

a  Company :  in  a  suit  an  unfortunate  deit  ndaiit  urged,  that  the 
plaiutitf,  a  great  Company,  had  ho  comcietuc :  "  Conscience,"  ^aid 
the  learned  Jndg:e,  **  how  can  a  Company  have  a  conscience,  when 
it  has  no  boui  to  be  saved,  and  no  backside  to  be  kicked  ?  "  This 
ifi  a  great  troth,  to  which  the  Ba-Ganda,  and  the  Ha-Tab61e,  hear 
nnwilling  testimony. 

There  is  a  kind  of  grim  pleasantly  in  the  transaction :  while  on 
the  East  of  Africa  we  aro  slaying^  with  tlic  sword,  and  on  the  W  est 
poisoning  with  the  demijolm  ot  }?in,  up  goes  from  Exeter  Hall 
a  sanctimonious  cry  for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  the 
conversion  of  the  poor  African  to  Christianity.  Is  this  ih»  war  to 
leoommoid  the  Gospel  of  Peace  7  The  Mahometan  invaded  Amca 
accompanied  by  the  Slave  Trade,  but  without  the  alcoholic  liquor, 
which  to  him  was  abomination.  The  Christian  invades  Africa  with 
the  liquor-cup,  and  Maxim-^mf,  and  downright  slaughter,  and 
then  makes  a  pretence  of  opou  Bibles,  Cliristian  Schools,  and 
Slaves  set  free.  The  British  public  enjoyed  last  mouth  the 
spectacle  of  an  Irish  Bishop  in  Westminster  Abbey  encouraging 
the  policy  of  slaughtering  the  Ma>Tab41e :  it  is  a  singular  fact, 
that  Air.  Rhodes,  the  great  South  African  Napoleon,  contributed 
largely  to  the  Pamell-fund  to  set  Ireland  free  from  the  British 
yoke,  and  yet  is  foremost  in  the  policy  of  annexinj;  ixvvc  Indands 
in  South  Africa:  wiser,  however,  than  our  fath<'rs,  hi'  kill-  down 
the  iudigeuous  Races,  and  contiscutes  their  land  :  Uueeu  Elizabeth 
was  foolish  wiouf^  to  let  the  Irish  live,  and  retain  their  land ; 
so  centuries  afterwards  we  rue  the  consequences  of  this  merciful 
policy :  Bishop  Alexander,  ci  Deny,  takes  the  opposite  view,  and 
denounces  the  idea  of  freeing;  Ireland  from  the  British  yoke  :  he 
still  clings  to  the  TJpas-Tree  of  Protestant  Ascendancy,  and  yet  he 
has  the  singular  bokiuess  to  urge  in  an  English  pulpit  a  new  policy 
of  unprovoked  spoliation :  aud  why  ?  because  he  has  a  son-in-law 
among  the  adrenturers.  The  wife  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Dioeese  of 
Ha^8h6na-land  writes  confidingly  to  The  Time$  to  ask  for  subscrip- 
tions to  maintain  Schools,  Chapels,  and  liuxaes,  as  if  the  whole 
country  had  not  been  occupied  by  nn  invading  army,  as  if 
thousands  of  the  males  had  not  been  sluughtei'ed,  leaving  widows 
and  orphans  to  mourn  their  loss,  and  detest  the  foreign  invaders, 
who  pretend  to  come  for  their  good,  but  more  particularly  for 
their  goods  and  ehattek.  The  Bishop  of  Deny  admits,  that  the 
motheiB  of  the  Ma-Tabele  are  in  all  cases  Ma-Shona  women. 

Is  any  word  printed  in  the  Daily  Newspapers,  is  any  thought 
entertained  by  the  readers  of  those  Newspupirs,  of  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  the  country,  of  the  occupants  of  the  soil  ?  Who 
made  us  rulers  and  judges  of  the  tdiortcouuugs  of  the  ^a-iubtile  'i 
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Are  "we  in  those  Inst  days  commissioned  to  kill  off  Native  l^acos  as 
vermin  ?  It  is  well  to  have  a  giant's  strength,  but  not  to  use  it  as 
a  giant.  "Am  I  my  brothel's  keeper?"  said  Cain:  the  modem 
Ca^  goefl  in  to  be  the  destroyer  of  any  portion  of  the  Human  Bace, 
that  stands  in  his  way.  In  the  History  of  Britain  our  sympathies 
are  with  the  early  Britons,  savapcs  though  they  were,  in  the 
invasion  of  this  Island  by  the  Saxons,  the  "njiiies,  and  the  Nor- 
mans: we  feel  for  King  Alfred  in  his  troublos,  and  there  is  a 
halo  round  all  bravo  patriots,  who  have  lived  and  died  for  their 
Native  lands ;  and  up  to  this  time  there  has  been  a  hatred  for 
mthless  invaders,  whether  waniors,  or  adventurers:  but  publio 
sentiment  has  changed  now;  the  British  lay  elaim  to  be  the 
chartered  libertines  of  the  uncivilized  world.  The  Sixth,  and 
the  Eiprhth  Commandiuents,  do  not  a])ply  to  Chartered  Companies, 
or  Siicntific  Expeditions  on  tlie  wur-puth.  But  there  is  a  day 
o£  Judgment  for  ail  thai, /ar  all  that;  and,  if  the  House  of 
Commons  lets  these  kind  of  transactions  pass,  there  is  still  a 
higher  tribunal,  to  which  slaughtered  and  expatriated  Africans 
may  appeal :  their  hlood  will  nry  out. 

i  hear  from  a  friendly  pen  wliat  is  the  policy.  This  is  tlie  style 
of  writiim  in  an  English  periodical  of  a  du  siecle"  BhtoUi 
JLr.  Theodore  Bent: 

"Notiiiiii;  but  making  a  clean  sweep  of  the  Ma-Tab61o  out  of 
« the  country,  and  driving  them  across  the  Zambesi,  can  settle 

the  matter :  then,  if  a  series  of  forts  is  constructed  to  prevent 
«  their  return,  Ma-8h6na-land,  and  MO'TabiU-iand^  may  hope  for 
**  a  time  of  peace  and  prosperity.'* 

The  llonnin  historian  centuries  ago  describes  a  settlement  of 
this  kind  in  the  stinging  words: 

**  SoUtudinem  feudunt,  et  Paoem  appeUant." 

This  is  just  how  the  Koman!^  treated  Spain,  Gaul,  Britain, 
Helvetia,  and  (lermany,  till  the  day  of  venfieanee  fell  on  them. 
The  addition  of  the  words  Ma-Tabele-land  sliows,  that  the  ])ro- 
tection  of  the  poor  dear  Ma-Shona  would  be  not  enough ;  to  drive 
the  Ma-Tabele  from  their  own  country  across  the  Zambesi  would 
indeed  be  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul :  what  would  the  Ba-Kotd, 
and  Ba-8httkulumhi,  and  the  British  Colonies  on  Lake  Nyasa,  say 
to  such  a  policy?  There  would  be  continual  slaughter  on  the 
Zamb'si.  <i!ch  m  in  far  away  rentnries  there  wa«<  on  the  Rhine 
and  DuiulI  *  .  The  ini^enious  device  of  building  forts  for  protection 
Wits  adopted  by  our  ancestors,  who  erected  tlie  great  lloman  Walls, 
but  their  object  was  to  keep  the  Hots  and  Scots  out  of  Britain : 
but  tiie  modem  Briton  suggests  a  new  use  for  such  walls :  to  keep 
the  lawful  owners  out  of  their  own  territory,  which  the  modem  ' 
Pict  and  Scot  have  by  force  appropriated. 
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But  is  the  game  worth  the  candle  ?  The  same  writer  tells  tis 
what  makes  the  mouth  of  the  adventurer,  the  volunteer,  and 
colonist,  w&ter.  Ma<Sh6na'la]id  contains  fortf  thousand  square 
miles  suitable  to  colonisation  hy  Eniopeans,  having  an  improving 
climatf  (whatever  that  may  mean)  and  alrcodj  producinor  all 
manner  of  vef!;(!tal»lo^,  but  it  ia  not  fit  for  horspq  or  c.ittlc.  1  icing 
infected  by  the  totse  tiy :  but  it  is  really  tbt  j^nM  mines,  on  which 
the  future  of  Ma-Shona-land  depends:  without  gold  the  country 
may  \»  self-supporting,  but  not  snflciently  rich  to  be  valuable  as 
a  8Pic(rL4iioir :  so  after  all  this  great  scheme  of  braerolence,  these 
lofty  notions  of  protecting  the  poor  dear  Ma-Sh6na,  shrinks  into 
"Auri  sacra  fnmts,"  nn  nmirsed  thirst  of  gold,  which  led  to  the 
destnirtion  of  tht-  iiihaltitauts  of  tbo  West  Indian  Islands  bv  tha 
Spaniard  :  the  Ma-iSlioua  would  tiud  tlieinsclveH  hewers  of  wood 
and  diawers  of  water,  workers  in  the  uiiues,  serfs,  slaves,  and 
Termin,  encumbrances  of  the  soil,  and  they  would  not  last  long ; 
another  Mr.  Khodes  would  polish  them  off. 

Mr.  Rider  Haprfjjard,  who  dwells  in  a  region  of  airy  romances, 
and  charmincj:  intellectual  creations  of  Lis  versatib?  genius,  of  which 
I  am  an  untV  ifnied  admirer,  in  his  b  ttcr  to  The  7)'mex,  in  surprised, 
that  etlucatvd  men,  as  some  of  us  claim  tu  be,  ex[)erieuced  in  public 
aliairs,  and  accustomed  for  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  to 
maintain  a  gentle,  yet  firm,  rule  of  subject  Millions  in  India, 
during  periods  of  War,  Mutiny,  and  Peace,  should  have  such 
weakness  of  moral  knees,  such  enlarrfeinent  of  the  political  heart 
(wbat<  ^  cr  that  term  may  mean) :  he  fears  that  stn  h  critics,  whom 
he  kindly  describes  as  "agitated  old  ladies,"  have  ''lost  their  grip 
of  every  principle  of  common-sense,  and  law  of  Human  Nntiire/* 
One  remarkable  reason  he  gires  for  Mr.  Rhodes'  policy  is,  tiiat  it 
has  injured  the  Transvaal,  and  that,  if  Mr.  Rhodes  had  not  been 
on  the  alert,  the  Dutch  Boers  and  the  Portuguese  would  have  laid 
their  hands  on  these  auriferous  distric  ts :  he  remarks,  that  the 
only  claim,  which  the  Ma-Tabilr  had  to  thi  ir  territory,  was  that 
of  the  "spear":  is  not  the  Jiritish  ])owcr  ioumh'd  on  the  "big 
ship,  the  rille,  and  the  cannon"  V  The  sight  of  these  brave  men 
tuning  thdr  naked  bodies  upon  the  white  soldiers'  bullets,  moved 
even  Mr.  Haggard  to  pity.  The  "New  Sentiment,*'  as  he  de- 
scribes it,  turns  out  to  be  a  very  old  one,  that  the  robbing  of  land 
is  own  bnjther  to  the  pickin;^  of  pockets,  and  that  Munler  is 
slaying  one  of  God's  creatures,  whether  done  by  a  irarotter  in 
London  Street?,  or  by  a  scratch  pack  of  rolier,  Colonij^ts,  and 
advciituierii,  under  the  command,  Ueaven  help  the  mark  i  of  a 
Medical  Man,  who  superintends  the  infliction  of  wounds,  instead 
the  healing.  That,  which  is  morally  wrong,  can  never  be  politi* 
cally  right,  whether  the  author  of  that  wrong  is  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  the  President  of  the  French  jniblir.  (.r  ^fr.  Khodes  ;  and 
it  is  certain,  that  a  I^emesis  will  follow  the  commission  of  wrong. 
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The  late  Archbishop  of  Armagh  reraartcd  to  me  in  Bnhlin,  in  1892, 
that  wo  were  suffering  in  Ireland  in  this  century  for  the  wrongs 
inflicted  on  the  Irish  Race  in  the  last  and  the  preceding  century  : 
and  the  shadows  of  the  slaughtered  Tictims  of  tite  Chaiteied  Com« 
panies  in  Victoria  Xyanza,  and  Ma-Tuljele-land,  will  rise  up 
against  the  British  !Kation  in  the  hour  of  her  peril,  and  decadmee, 
which  may  be  nearer  at  hand  than  the  thoiii^htlefs  now  imnprine. 

The  Society  of  Friends  have  spoken  out  in  their  memorial  to  the 
Government :   their  words  are  woilhy  of  record :   having  been 
oppressed  themselves  ia  past  centuries  they  feel  for  those,  who  are 
oppressed  at  the  present  epoch,  whatever  may  he  the  colour  of 
their  skins,  or  the  standard  of  their  ciTlHzation.    "  We  hare  been 
**  deeply  pained  by  ttie  information  communicated  in  tlie  public 
**  Press  of  the  appalling  slaughter,  which  has  talcen  pl;K'f>  in  Ma- 
**  Tabele-land  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  Chartered  (  ompany  of 
**  South  Africa.    We  strongly  feel,  that  such  methods  of  prose- 
outing  commercial  enterprise  are  entirely  ineomxiatible  with  the 
<(  Christian  Beligion,  and  we  regard  it  as  a  disgrace  to  our  Nation's 
**  profession  of  Christianity,  that  in  this,  as  in  so  many  preceding 
"  instances,  the  settlement  of  our  countrymen  as  colonists  in  un- 
*•  civilized  lands  has  been  accompanied  by  wars  of  extermination. 
*•  We  would  press  upon  the  Govomment  tue  importance  in  any 
*'  future  arrangements  of  doing  nothing  to  sanction,  or  facilitate, 
«  such  military  interference  wifii  the  Bights  and  liberties  of  Native 
'*  Bacee,  children  with  ourselves  of  one  oommon  Father.   In  view 
**  of  the  responsibilities  now  devolving  on  our  Government,  we 
"  trust,  that  its  action  may  be  diret  ted  to  iu^nrinij  the  treatment 
*•  of  the  Ma-Tab6le,  not  in  ;i  spirit  of  hostility  and  greed,  but  of 
**  Justice,  humanity,  and  mercy.    We  believe,  that  this  policy  of 
**  Justice  and  humanity  is  not  only  riglit  in  itself,  but  is  absolutely 
essential,  if  Great  Britain  is  to  be  able  with  any  effect  to  exercise 
her  influence,  to  prevent  similar  high-handed  en<»oachm6nt  on 
"  Native  Haces  by  other  civilized  Powers."   Mr.  Glad8tone*s  reply 
contjiitis  the  followin}];  words :    *'  In  any  case  I  can  assure  you, 
**  that  we  heartily  share  the  desire  of  the  Society  of  Friendf?,  that 
the  Ma-Tabele  should  be  treated  with  Justice,  humanity,  aod 
**  mercy." 

The  International  League  of  Arbitntora  has  also  protested 
against  these  acts  of  Buccaneering,  and  appeals  to  the  Queen  to 
stop  all  further  effusion  of  blood,  the  extermination  of  the  poor 
Africans,  and  the  Confiscation  of  their  lands  either  by  the  Chartered 
CoTiipany,  or  by  the  advcnturer.s  in  its  service.  8ir  Wilfred 
Lawson  remarked  :  '*  We  are  for  an  honest  England,  just  and 
humane."  There  is  much  reason  to  fear,  that  many  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  shares  in  the  Company, 
actual  or  prospective.  Other  countries  act  in  a  different  way: 
the  Sandwich  Islands  are  but  the  point  of  a  pin  in  the  great 
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Pacific,  but  the  Plemdeiit  of  the  United  Btntee  remarks,  that  the 
treatment  of  the  Qoreniinent  of  the  Queen  \fj  the  American 
KimBter  was  a  plain  Tiolation  of  International  Law,  and  he 
disavows  it,  and  condcirms  the  olfoncUng  American  citizens,  and 
endeavours  to  restore  huvful  autiiority.  Ts  Great  Britain  to  Banction 
the  policy  of  Mr.  Rhodes?  The  Congregational  Union  has  also 
protesttjd  ugumst  the  iujubtice  done  to  the  Ma-Tabele,  insisting, 
that  it  ia  tiie  duty  of  Britons  to  set  an  example  of  Jnstioe  and 
humanity  in  their  relation  with  unciTiUsed  tribes,  and  beggjng 
the  Government  to  interfere  and  protect  the  rights  of  the  Ma-TabUe, 
and  protect  the  British  Nation  from  the  shame  of  in  any  way 
P"\  ine;  way  to  a  pack  of  f^elf-seekin  <;  adventurers,  who  were  quite 
indiilcrent  to  the  Kights  of  a  more  feeble  Nation. 

The  rrimitive  Methodists  have  also  remonstrated.  The  Chridian^ 
a  well-known  Journal,  remarks,  "  that  to  treat  the  so-called  barbarous 

tribes,  as  if  there  were  no  distinction  between  Good  and  Eril, 

amounts  to  justifying  all  the  infamous  transactions,  which  in  past 
*'  (M  iitnrip<»  have  disgraced  mankind,  and  swept  away  all  traces  of 
**  many  primitive  races.  Such  a  J^horkini?  poliey  must  re-act  on 
*'  the  moral  views  of  the  Conqueror,  and  ettace  from  their  ideas  all 
**  value  of  Human  life," 

The  Marquis  of  Bapon  received  at  the  Colonial  Office  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  Aborigines  Prot<?ction  Society  with  reference  to  affairs 
in  Ma-Tabele-land.    The  deputation  submitted  that,  "  even  if  the 

British  South  Africa  Company  lias  boon  allowed  in  its  rehitions 
**  with  the  Ma-Shona  and  utiier  Subject  tribes,  as  well  as  with  the 
**  Ma-TubCle,  to  usurp  greater  power,  tlian  it  was  entitled  to  under 

its  Charter,  it  is  competent  for  Her  Majesty's  Goreimnentto  limit 

the  Company's  operations  hereafter  to  equitable  exercise  of  the 
*'  functions  marked  out  by  its  concessions,  and  to  reserve  or  restore 
**  to  the  Crown  direct  and  complete  control  over  the  general  affairs 
**  of  the  vast  district,  whicli  has  now  practically  become  a  part  of 
"  the  Britisli  dominions.  As  it  was  probable,  that  the  iuU^rveution 
**  of  the  niiuy  season  and  other  causes  will  deltix'  for  at  least  a  few 
«  months  the  settlement  on  a  pacific  basis  of  amEuis  in  Ma-Tab§le- 
"  land,  the  Govemment  should  not  allow  the  internal  to  be  occupied 
**  in  the  development  of  arrangements  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
**  of  the  Natives,  and  it  should,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  take 
**  upon  itself  the  duty  of  actively  controlling  the  course  of  events." 

Lord  Kipou  expressed  his  eutire  sympathy  with  the  dejMitntion : 
he  WU8  opposed  to  the  principle  of  Chtirt<3red  Companies :  the  public 
opinion  of  South  Africa  must  also  be  considered,  though  Mr.  Rhodes 
and  his  Company  had  no  Sovereign  rights,  and  that  nothing  could 
be  done  as  regards  the  settlemoit  of  the  country  without  the 
sanction  of  Her  Majesty'^  fJovemment. 

There  is  no  evidence  whatever,  that  some  of  the  poor  Africans 
mercilessly  cut  down  were  more  than  agriculturists,  compelled  to 
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join  in  a  national  defence  of  their  country  and  their  lives.  Great 
sympathy  has  been  eiqfressed  for  Captain  WiUon  and  bis  party, 
who  pushed  on  too  fur,  were  surronnded  and  killed :  so  it  happened 

at  llajuba  Hill  and  Khartum;  souutinus  in  a  house  in  London 
anned  intruders  are  killed  by  the  iufuriattHl  liousi  holdt  r,  roused 
to  madueaa  to  protect  the  lives  of  himself  and  his  family,  and  his 
property.  Those  who  fell  had  no  commiHsion  fnim  their  Sovereign 
to  wage  war  according  to  the  uiauuer  of  civilized  wari'ure :  the 
tigen,  who  leap  into  a  fenced  enclosure  to  get  at  the  cattle,  an 
killed.    No  one  pities  the  tiger:  shall  we  pity  the  man-ti^er? 

Mr.  Selons  in  his  letter  on  landing  in  Great  Britain  puffs  up  the 
hravp  men  who  fell,  l)ut  he  forirets,  that  it  is  not  tlie  djiug,  hut  ihe 
cause  for  ichteh  Death  i.s  met,  tluit  ennobles  the  dead.  Mr,  Sclous 
has  probably  not  studied  the  legacy  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman 
history,  and  the  iuiiuortal  songs  over  tho^e,  who  fell  iighLiiig 
against  Sisera,  and  the  Ammonites,  invading  the  land  of  the 
Hebrews,  or  the  Greek  youths,  who  fell  at  Thermopylte  to  save 
Athens,  and  over  the  Romans,  who  fell  lighting  against  Hannibal. 
Gre;it  Imperial  Nations  must  have  Imperial  iu<tiiu  t?  ;  the  hijjjhest 
self-euutrol,  an  entire  absence  of  greed  and  lust  for  gold,  a  pity  for 
the  wounded  und  slain.  The  Company  hatl  no  such  pity,  or  self- 
restraint.  Gold  !  Gold  !  Gold  !  Pasture-land  was  their  object: 
adventurers  from  the  Mother-Country  wanted  to  amass  fortunes. 
Do  we  feel  any  pity  for  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  baud  its,  who 
are  cat  down  by  the  Ifational  troops  in  the  act  of  pillage  and 
rapine  ? 

No  sooner  is  the  fi^ditinf]:  over  than  wo  come  into  scenes  worthy 
of  the  camp-loliowers>  or  suUlers  of  a  great  army  :  true  soldiers 
would  not  condescend  to  such  actions. 

"  The  volunteers,  who  have  served  during  the  campaign  are 
"  already  selling  their  rights  to  farms,  at  prices  varying  from 

£40  to  £60.   A  large  number  of  wagons,  loaded  with  goods,  are 

now  on  their  way  up.   Borse-sickness  has  broken  out  in  that 

**  country." 

*'  On  the  22nd,  at  daybreak,  a  suiidl  force  arrived  with  a  day's 
rations,  and  we  ate  like  wolves,  the  whole  lot  at  one  meal.  Some 
of  us  went  on  patrol,  and  captured  600  bead  of  cattle,  and  killed 
about  a  dozen  Ma-Tab^le,  but  were  too  weak  to  do  more,  pbysi* 

"  cally  and  numerically  weak." 

**  Referring  to  the  land  s(  ttlemeiit,  ^Tr.  Khodes  said,  that  after 
"  the  pioneers  had  made  tlieir  ehuiee,  3000  murgcn  would  be 
**  allotted  to  each.  The  Chartered  Company  would  encourage 
"  settlers,  bat  would  sell  no  land  under  3«.  per  morgen." 

'*  The  pegging  out  of  mining  claims  is  proceeding  rapidly. 
"  Numerous  old  gold  workings  have  been  discovered.  Jn  a  fort- 
"  night  or  so  I  shall  start,  via  Tati,  Palapye,  Mafcking,  and  Vryburg, 
*^  for  the  Cape,   iiy  syndicate  has  got  90,000  acres  of  the  best 
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grazing-land  in  the  countiy.  Wc  arc  going  to  stock  it  at  once, 
and  work  it  later  on.   I  have  got  twenty  miners*  claims,  which 

a  prospector  here  ia  going  to  peg  out  for  me  on  the  main  reef 
*'  below  Buluwayo,  as  soon  as  possible.    Mt  ton  claims  in  Ma- 

**  Shona-lsiTi'I  will  be  pep:?red  out  before  Christnifis,  anrl  all  those 
'*  things  point  to  the  fact,  tiiat  the  year  has  not  been  wasted,  but 
"  that  I  shall  have  to  return  here,  if  necessary,  next  year,  and 
certainly  the  year  following/' 

A  special  conunimication  to  Tk$  C0pe  TSmu  from  Bolnwiyo 

states,  that  fiance  the  throwing  open  of  the  country  to  settlers  on 
December  15,  a  jrood  deal  of  land  has  been  staked  out  for  farms, 
amounting  in  the  airt;re<xato  to  100,000  nrres.  Several  promising 
gold-properties  have  alsu  been  chiinied.  The  King's  late  secretary, 
who  had  been  liberated  uu  [)arole,  has  btien  arrested  lor  iuciting 
the  friendly  Natives  to  waylay  and  mnxder  the  whites,  who  aro 
prospecting  near  Bulnwiyo. 

I  have  been  present  in  great  battles,  and  celebrated  campaigns, 
and  annexations  of  j^ront  Prorinres  in  India,  but  I  never  heaid  of 
circumstances  such  as  tliese  even  in  an  enemy's  country. 

It  is  distinctly  stated  by  Mr.  Alexander  liailey,  of  Johannesberg, 
in  his  letter  to  The  Times  of  Nov.  6,  1893,  t^®^  Lo-Beugula's  men 
were  attacked  and  killed  at  Fort  Victoria  on  July  1 8,  before  anr 
declaration  of  war,  and  notwithstanding  this  departore  from  aU 
civilized  precedent,  Lo-Bengula  sent  every  white  man,  woman, 
and  child,  safe  out  of  his  camp  :  he  may  be  a  barbarian,  but  he  is 
not  a  monster.  The  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  as  Chureh  Militant, 
joined  the  invading  party,  and  in  his  letter  to  The  Tiiiu%  he  calls 
himself  the  Sishop  both  of  the  invaders  and  invaded:  at  any  rate, 
he  seemed  to  sympathise  with  the  invaders,  and  accepted  a  large 
grant  of  land  confiscated  froni  the  other  members  01  his  diocese, 
"  in  partibus  infidelium."  He  appears  to  bo  a  survival  of  the 
Mediicval  Bishops,  who  cmyerted  Europe  by  the  help  of  the  sword, 
and  in  the  hope  of  grants  of  fat  acres.  I  conehide  that  the  sixth 
and  eighth  commandments  are  no  longer  read  in  his  diocese,  and 
the  Books  of  Judges  and  Joshua  axe  the  parts  of  Scripture  most 
suitable  for  distribation  to  the  environment :  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  will  not  publish  such  an  edition. 

In  DtM  cmber,  1893,  ^  Missionary  rntertainod  a  Relicrions  Com- 
mitteo  with  an  aeuount  of  Ma-Shuua-land,  from  which  he  had 
lately  nriived.  He  stated,  that  three  thousand  acres  of  land  had 
been  grunted  to  his  Mission  by  the  Chartered  Company  :  when 
asked  by  one  of  the  Committee  what  authority  the  Company  had  to 
give  away  land,  which  by  an(  ient  custom  belonged  to  the  tribe 
collectively,  his  reply  was  that  Lo-Bengula  had  made  the  concession 
in  Ma-Shona-land:  in  a  few  weeks  the  kinpf,  who  granted  this  land, 
was  turned  out  by  the  Company,  and  his  KinL'<1'»m  annexe<l.  Tlie 
Missionary  remarked,  that  the  country  round  Jb\>rt  ISalisbury  was 
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very  unhealthy,  that  everybody  was  down  with  fever,  and  that  it 
was  quite  unfit  for  a  European  colony,  as  all  children  died. 

The  words  of  the  Bishop  of  Ma-S]i6]ia-land  are  worthy  of  record, 
and  aore  giT«n  in  jiutiGe  to  liunself.  "Here  at  Bnluw&yo/'  tlie 
Bishop  proceeds,  **a  trader's  house  has  been  turned  into  a 
**  Iiospital  and  two  rooms  are  full  of  Europeans  only.  Lo-Ben<j:ala, 

tin  Ma-Tab^ie  king,  savaf^p  as  hp  is  towards  his  own  people  and 
*'  Mtli,  r  Natives,  has  been  most  consiikruto  in  not  allowing  houses, 
**  belonging  to  Missionaries  or  traders,  to  be  touched,  or  any 

Ettropean  who  stayed  in  hia  country,  while  the  fighting  was 
'<  going  on,  to  be  injured.   Even  after  villages  were  burnt  by  the 

Europeans  on  the  une  of  march  he  made  no  retaliation.  He  says 
**  he  has  given  his  word.  I  have  volunteered  to  go  and  see  the 
**  king,  and  try  and  arrange  something,  that  may  brin^r  Peace  to  the 
**  people,  and  I  also  wish  to  explain  to  him  my  neutral  position. 
**  Before  he  left  Buluwayo  he  asked  where  I  was.    He  calls  me 

the  *  Indnna  (captain)  of  the  Teachers.'   They  told  bim  they  did 

not  think,  that  I  was  with  the  white  men  coming  into  the  conntry. 

He  seems  to  have  said  something  expressing  his  satisfaction.  No 

white  man  has  tried  to  pet  to  see  him  yet.  I  thought  that 
*'  I  eoTild  reach  him,  but  t}i»  v  think,  that  I  should  l)e  killed  by  the 
•*  regiments  round  him,  and  -  •  tlio  offer  that  I  made  of  p^oinof  was 
**  not  encouraged.  But  I  ha\  u  left  it  opeu,  u^s  1  think  1  could 
^*  explain  snfflciently  quickly,  even  to  those  who  do  not  know  me. 

I  do  not  know,  that  I  should  be  of  any  value  to  the  Company  by 
**  going,  for  I  coold  only  recommend  Lo-Bcngula  to  accept  terms, 

that  I  consider  as  advantafrcons  to  him  as  to  them.  1  entirely 
**  and  emphatically  repudiate  any  share  in  the  sentiment,  that  the 

sword  is  a  neeessary  faetor  in  the  Christ  laiiizing  of  these  savage 
•*  Nations,  or  that  the  only  road  for  the  preaching  of  Chribtianity 

is  cleared  by  destroying  their  power;  and  I  hero  distinctly  assert, 

that  no  letter  written  or  speech  made,  urging  on  a  war,  has  ever 

had  any  sympathy  whatever  from  me.  I  hoped  to  the  very  last 
*'  it  would  ho  avoided.  The  more  rapid  reception  of  Christianity 
**  may  be  the  outcome  of  all  this;  but  rapid  reception  is  not  alwavfi 
•*  most  solid.  I  can  only  trust  that  God  will,  in  His  tjood  provi- 
•*  dence,  overrule  for  good  all  that  may  be  wrong."  Still  he  does 
not  see  the  gravity  oi  the  case,  for  he  tells  us  that  he  had  Church- 
Parade,  and  the  Holy  Communion  afterwards.  Did  he  recollect 
the  conduct  of  Amhrose,  Bishop  of  Milan,  who  refused  entry  into 
the  Church  to  the  Emperor  Thcodosius,  whose  hands  were  dyed  in 
blood? 

The  Cape  Tmcn  Times  of  Octolw^r  i8,  1893,  gives  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  volunteers  hired  at  Cape  Town  for  the  purpose  of  murder 
and  spoliation : 

*'  I  am  one  of  the  Frontier-Police :  there  are  rixty  of  us:  we  are 
encamped  lour  miles  from  Fort  Victoria :  we  are  to  receive  no 
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pay  aft<^r  we  hare  crossed  the  frontier,  but  to  any  of  wlio 
«  otttliTe  the  acnmiDage,  will  be  given 

'*  (i)  Three  thousand  acres  of  pasturage  land, 

(2)  Five  shares  in  a  gold  mine. 

(3)  A  share  of  the  plundered  cattle,  etc.  Power  of  sale, 
"  or  hypothecation  of  the  aharea  to  the  Company,  is 
**  reserred." 

This  irapliefl,  that  tho  whole  country  tt.is  to  be  paroflled  out 
among  the  invading  anuy :  no  one  cared  for  the  Ma-Tubole.  aud 
at  the  time,  that  this  iniquitous  engagement  was  made,  war  had 
not  been  declared.  The  torma  of  the  engagement  carry  us  back  to 
the  simple  time  of  Deborah  and  Barak,  when  the  mother  of  Siseiu 
expected  her  son's  army  to  come  back  "  each  with  a  Hebrew 
durase!  or  two."  Women  in  Ma-Tabele-land  do  not  go  for  much, 
and  call  always  be  purchn^crl  for  six  hoarl  of  cattle.  The  mothers 
and  wives  of  the  sliuightcre*!  Ma  Tahele  were  all  Ma-Shoua  women, 
so  there  iim.>t  have  heen  a  plethora  of  widows  in  the  market. 

A  correspondent  of  Th^  0mett$  d$  ZamamiSf  who  baa  been  settled 
several  yean  in  8011th  Africa,  and  who  apparentiy  is  not  of  the 
Company's  paity,  and  clearly  has  not  come  in  for  a  share  of  the 
rainef,  or  of  plundered  cattle,  or  rich  pasturage,  writes  that  ut 
the  co'^t  of  some  expenditure  of  ttu  ii  ami  money,  the  Company  has 
beeume  absolute  proprietor  of  Ma-Tubeie-land  and  Ala-Sliona-laml ; 
the  Colonists  will  now  cultivate  their  land  without  danger :  the 
miners  will  dig  out  their  gold  without  hindrance :  the  shareholden 
at  home  will  touch  large  dividends  :  the  influence  of  Great  Britain, 
or  possibly  of  the  Africander  Republic,  will  l)ecome  supreme  in 
South  Africa.  If  to  attain  this  objeet  it  has  been  neces^  irv  to 
coniiscate  the  laud  of  several  thousand  blacks,  to  cut  down  and 
massacre  the  native  soldiery,  these  are  mere  incidents  of  British 
Christian  Colonial  lifo.  There  will  be  a  cry  in  Exeter  Hall ;  there 
will  be  a  few  Newspaper-articles,  and  a  few  Pamphlets,  and  then 
no  more  will  be  thought  of  it ;  the  wheels  of  British  Christian 
ci\'ilization  will  pass  over  the  lifeless  bodies,  and  the  incident  will 
he  forgotten.  The  pnccess  will  be  made  the  most  of,  and  the  means 
used  will  only  lie  spoken  of  in  a  whisper.  The  black  must  give 
way  to  the  white ;  the  African  Bantu  to  the  European  Anglo- 
Bazon.  Ko  one  dreams  of  applying  the  maxims  of  tiie  Bights  of 
Kations  to  AfHca.  Some  may  think,  that  principles  of  Justice  and 
Bight  should  apply  to  all  God's  poor  children,  without  reference  to 
their  colour  or  culturo,  nnd  that  a  brown  or  black  man  is  still  made 
in  God's  image.  The  Company  classes  them  among  the  "i'ene 
natura).** 

The  war,  and  the  scheme  of  annexation,  were  clearly  planned 
long  before;  there  was  no  sudden  conjunotore  of  ciieumstances 
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corapplling  a  drsporate  policy,  as  sometimes  happens.  Agents  of 
the  dilt'erent  Syndicates,  jealous  of  each  other,  had  come  irom 
London  to  aooompany  the  forces,  and  lay  hold  of  their  shares  of  the 
"  loot":  the  war  was  settled  apmi  long  before  any  '*  casns  belli " 
was  formulated,  before  the  tender  hearts  of  the  adventorers  were 
tonchcd  by  the  woes  of  the  poor  ^fa-Slioiia:  all  the  friends  of  the 
Company  were  ready  for  the  suutchinj^.  The  British  Nation  has 
often,  too  often,  cxtinijuislicd  the  Sovereign  Ki<:lits  of  Native 
Potentates,  ex.g.  the  i'anjab,  Oudh,  and  Burma,  but  the  Subjects 
of  the  ejected  Potentates  have  Totained  their  private  property : 
nothing  so  mean  has  occurred  in  the  annals  <n  Great  Britain  as 
this  new  phase  of  annexation.  The  Germans  conquered  the  French 
Provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  but  did  not  expropriate  private 
owners. 

In  Dereraber,  1890,  ^fr.  Mmmrl,  one  of  the  Pioneers  of  South 
Africa,  three  yearu  ago  spoke  iu  the  folluwing  tenus  to  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  London;  that  in  addition  to  the  cultiyated  and 
pastoral  land,  the  out-turn  of  gold  would  make  Ma-Shona-land  one 
of  the  richest  acquisitions  of  the  British  Empire,  and  that  there 
would  be  a  rush  of  iriiToigrants  in  that  direction  without  parallel 
in  the  History  of  Africa. 

Mr.  Cohiuhon's  utteranrt>  is  as  follows :  *'  He  had  faith  in 
**  Ma-Shoua-laud  and  Ma-Tabtle-land,  and  believed,  that  the  Colony 

founded  in  1890,  with  settled  government  replacing  a  cruel  and 

despotic  barbarism,  was' destined  to  bo  the  home  of  himdreds  of 
**  thousands  of  our  fellow-countrymen.  This  was  no  Tulgar  an- 
**  nexation  to  f^ratify  territorial  precd.  The  extension  of  our 
**  Empire  was  »  n;tti(jnal  and  a  social  necessity;  and  wherever, 
**  without  riolating  conveutiom  or  exiding  Rights^  we  could  prepare 
•*  the  way  for  our  kindred  to  live  and  spread  under  conditions, 
"  which  promise  prosperity,  it  was  the  most  urgent  of  all  duties 
"  to  seize  such  opportunities  as  they  arose.  The  Providence,  which 
«  had  guided  our  destiny  so  far,  had  by  the  mere  force  of  circum- 
•*  stances  rendered  onr  Imperial  duties  imperious  duties.    For  we 

were  not  as  other  Nations  are.  Nut  only  were  our  own  islands 
**  too  bmall  for  our  people,  but  the  course  of  our  Commerce  and 
**  industry  had  been  such,  that  we  were  increasingly  dependent  for 

their  maintenance  on  a  trade,  against  which  incessant  war  was 

waged,  as  if  we  were  the  Ishmael  of  civilized  Nations.  As  we 
**  could  not  grow  our  own  food,  we  must  either  send  our  people  to 
**  distfinf  fonntries  in  search  of  it,  or  find  ever  new  cnstonnTs  for 
*'  our  manufactures.  We,  in  fact,  resorted  to  both  alternatives, 
**  but  were  still  not  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  natioual  gix>wth 
*^  of  cor  people  and  the  requirements  of  advancing  civilization. 

There  was  no  object,  which  a  British  Statesman  could  set  before 
«  himself,  comparable  to  the  central  necessity  of  providing  for  the 
^'  deTelo|9ttent  of  our  own  Bace.  If  tiiat  were  a  National  selfish 
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policy,  miglit  our  Statesmen  be  saturated  with  such  selfishness ! 
"  And  no  nobler  oomtribittion  to  the  ways  and  means  of  such  a 
<(  deyelopment  had  ever  come  across  the  National  path  tiian  this 
*'  opening  up  of  South  Africa,  which  was  to  crown  a  century  ol 

Imperial  achierement." 


CHAPTER  II. 

Daitoke  xo  Gheax  Bbiiaih's  Empibs. 

^  There  was  a  period  in  liic  History  of  the  Great  Eoman  Empire, 
when  the  wise  councillors  of  the  wise  Emperor  Adrian  reoom* 
mended,  that  the  limits  of  the  Empire  diould  he  fixed  and 
8urrounded  by  a  wall  of  Military  Posts:  otherwise  they  saw 
breakers  ahead,  uud  tliat  the  |2Teat  Empire  "mole  ruit  sui*': 
thus  the  liivrr  Euphrates,  the  Uantibo,  the  Libyan  Desert,  the 
Atlantic,  ujid  iiritain,  were  declared  to  be  the  boundaries.  Let 
Great  Britain  pause  and  think.  Take  care,  Ceesar,  lest  you  suffer 
loss  I  Large  colonies  are  ready  to  break  away:  Indza  is  only 
held  as  a  man  holds  a  wolf  hy  its  two  ears.  It  is  well  to  hare 
the  strenp^h  of  a  Colossus,  but  not  to  use  it  like  the  Colossus 
of  Illiodes :  our  sons  may  blush  at  the  cnri  lui  t  of  their  sires  at 
this  epoch,  for  we  have  arrived  at  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
Francis  I  of  France,  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  wrote  to  his 
Mother  that  he  had  lost  everything  but  Honour " ;  we  are  in 
a  fair  way  of  lodng  all,  includmg  Honour,  as  well  as  the  sense 
of  Christian  Justice  betwixt  Man  and  Man.  At  the  time,  when 
the  hungry  classes  of  the  British  Nation  are  looking  with  eager 
eyes  at  the  lands,  and  accumulated  property  of  the  wealthier 
classes,  we  ai'e  ^?iviug  them  object-lessons  in  murder  and  annexa- 
tion :  the  appropriation  of  other  people's  property  is  a  teudeney, 
which  is  attractive,  and  the  proletariat  of  the  twentieth  century 
may  well  pomt  to  our  conduct  in  Africa,  of  the  disappearance 
of  **meun"  and  **tnum/'  and  the  necessity  of  a  new  distribu- 
tion of  material  rosourccf.  What  is  sauce  to  the  goose  is  sauce 
to  the  gander:  if  spoliation  be  l(>gitimate  in  the  gi'een  tree  of 
the  infantine  civilization  of  Africa,  liow  much  more  aj)propriato 
it  is  in  the  old  dead  tree  of  worn-out  European  Society  I  Mr. 
Bhodes  is  an  arch-socialist,  and  desires  the  happiness  of  the  many, 
and  I  admit  that  there  are  strong  argaments  in  his  &vour,  if 
worked  out  in  their  entirety.  We  had  better  have  left  Africa 
alone,  and  not  spend  so  much  money  in  redeeming  Slaves,  if  we 
intended  to  enter  on  a  career  of  slaughter  and  spoliation  by  the 
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aid  of  Chaitered  Companies.  The  last  state  of  Africa  will  be 
worse  thaa  the  first. 

Already  the  good  ship  ''Great  Britain"  is  OTerladen,  and  in 
Asia,  Africa,  Oceania,  and  Ameiicft,  a  time  of  trial  is  at  hand. 
AViien  a  Province  is  cut  away  from  France,  the  population  of 
that  Province  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  divorce :  witnefis 
Lorraine  juid  Alsace:  when  a  colony  or  Province  is  ;j^ven  up 
by  Great  Britain,  it  gladly  accepts  the  change :  witness  the 
Ionian  Islands,  the  United  States,  and  the  desire  of  Ireland  to 
disBoWe  ft  union  of  six  centuries  and  to  get  away.  In  the  case 
of  a  European  war  what  would  be  our  position  ?  our  interests 
are  spread  over  an  enormous  area:  our  colonies  are  held  to  the 
Mother- Countn'  by  a  threa<l  n  ady  to  snap :  Biitish  India  is  on 
a  volcano,  held  by  ft  vast  liriti^sh  Army,  which  owin^  to  the 
climate  sensibly  wastes  every  year,  and  hui»  to  be  supplemented 
by  drafts  of  fresh  soldiers.  Of  what  profit  imperiuly,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  boasting,  are  TJ-Ganda  or  Ma-Tab61e-land  ? 
will  the  inhabitants,  who  wear  no  clothes  at  present,  consume 
our  manufactures,  if  any  inhabitants  at  all  in  the  latter  country 
survive  the  introduction  of  British  colonists.  Up  to  this  time 
liquor  has  not  hi-t-n  admitted,  but  the  Distillers  are  on  the 
murch,  and  the  uinvai  of  the  firbt  Demijohn  ot  Gin  may  soon 
be  expected.  Liquor  aeoompanies  the  British  colonists  just  as 
the  flea  accompanies  the  dog,  and  the  tick  accompanies  the 
sheep:  they  cannot  exist  without  each  other,  and  the  Natives 
fall  ready  victims  to  the  new  and  seductive  drink  of  the  white 
man,  so  much  stronger  and  more  deadly  than  their  own. 

And  yet  we  read  what  a  younir  Settler  writes  home,  that  his 
par&on  calls  the  Company's  Military  enterprise  an  Apostolic 
llission,*'  and  that  South  African  sentiment  "  is  pretty  well 
yoiced  by  that  reverend  gentleman" :  we  in  England  aie  hardly 
convinced  of  the  justice  of  the  shameless  attack  on  Lo-Bengula's 
kraal,  though  justifiable  on  principles  of  African  Warfare.    "  First 
come,  first  kill,"  is  scarcely  apostolic,  or  even  British,  in  its 
character.     It  has  more  of  the  reputed  character  of  tlie  Zulu, 
or  Ashanti,  king.    The  periodical,  from  which  we  i^uote,  writes 
that  it  koltt  very  much,  as  if  Mr.  Rhodes  had  made  up  his 
"  mindy  that  the  Ma-Tab61e  horde  must  be  smashed,  and  that, 
*<  since  the  Home  Ooyernment  would  not  let  him  begin  the  pro- 
"  cess,  unless  he  were  first  attacked,  he  did  not  Tu  od  or  want  to 
*'  wait  for  more  than  fonnnl  provocation.    Mr.  Uhodes  is  repro- 
"  sented  as  the  very  embodiment  of  commercial  unscrupulousuess, 
**  only  eager  to  extend  the  domain  or  bolster  up  the  fortunes,  or 
U90i  ik»  expoiure^  of  the  British  South  African  Company,  and 
cardess  what  lofty  purpose  he  simulates,  or  what  bUod  he 
causet  to  be  shed:  on  the  other  side  he  is  called  the  apostle  of 
"  dviliaation,  the  patron  of  Christian  Missions,  who  is  engaged 
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« in  ezeentiiig  long  delayed  JmUce  on  a  mwderoiu  and  tieaebeioiis 
people."    Perhaps  the  tenn,  Political  Opportunist,  will  rait 
him.   We  quote  the  aboye  words,  but  do  not  on(lor)>e  them :  we 
care  nothin**  for  the  Company,  but  very  rmr  L  for  Africn. 

The  Ho^pitul-Nui-sL's  at  Fort  Salisbitrv  w  i  itc,  tliftt  Mr.  Khodes 
18  the  darling  of  fortimp,  and  that  blind  f^odticss  does  not  often 
select  men  of  his  btump  lor  the  Sunday  •  School :  this  opinion  is 
a  sweet  admiztore  of  Paganism  and  Chiistianity.  Some  call  him 
tiie  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  some  the  modem  Napoleon,  or  Cortes. 
Some  propose  to  give  him  the  same  title,  that  was  granted  to 
Scipio.  and  cidl  him  AfricamT'.  Mr.  ScloTif.  the  well-known 
traveller,  is  credited  with  the  ^dX  of  "never  tellinjr  a  lie,''  which 
is  but  faint  pruise  to  a  man  who  is  a  gentleman,  unless  Truth  is  a 
rare  gift  in  South  Africa.  But  of  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes  himself 
it  may  be  well  asserted,  that  he  does  bestride  this  narrow  world, 
while  his  friends  the  Doctor,  the  Captain,  and  the  great  slaugh- 
terer of  great  game  in  Africa"  walk  under  his  huge  legs,  and 
annex  territories  with  a  wave  of  the  lancet  larger  than  France  and 
Italy  united. 

Olie  thing  is  clear,  that  the  power  of  waging  war  must  in  future 
be  reserved  abeolutely  and  exclusively  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, or  delegated  Governor,  such  as  the  Viceroy  of  India.  The 
character  of  the  Empire  must  not  he  left  in  the  hands  of  such  men, 
however  fit  thev  mnv  be  t<j  conduct  the  affairs  of  a  Oonmieroial 
Company,  or  to  bleed  u  ratieiit  in  the  Hospital. 

But  it  may  be  retorted,  that  these  new  Companies  of  the  19th 
Centuiy  are  but  following  the  steps  of  the  Great  Company  of  the 
last  two  Centuries,  which  conquered  British  India.  The  drcum- 
stanees  were  totally  different :  the  East  India  Company  began  as 
a  Commercial  Company:  when  Empire  was  forced  nptm  her,  she 
ceased  to  be  Commercial  and  became  Imperial  :  there  was  no  1nnrl- 
grabbing,  no  mining  for  gold,  no  stealing  the  property  of  the 
Natives.  Look  round  India,  and  point  out  the  European  Colonist, 
who  has  ousted  any  Indian  from  his  land,  his  home,  and  his  rights. 
Ask  whether  the  population  has  shrunk.  Does  not  the  last  Census 
show,  that  it  increases  thirty  Millions  in  a  decade,  that  all  the 
vast  waste  land,  which  we  found  in  the  plains,  aro  now  occupied  by 
indigenous  ciUtivators.  If  there  were  flfj;liting,  there  was  the  fair 
fighting  of  civilized  Nations :  if  there  were  Native  Chiefs,  tliey 
were  warned  to  abstain  from  doing  such  things,  as  we  tbe  para- 
mount power  disapproved  of,  before  they  were  attacked :  they  were 
not  driven  across  the  boundary-Bivers,  and  their  lands  made  over 
to  Britons.  Many  of  their  Chiefs  were  sprung  from  the  people 
quite  as  barbarous,  quite  as  unscrupulous,  quite  as  much  at  the 
mercy  of  tlieir  troops,  as  Lo-B«  u;:^ula  is  described  as  beinc,  yet  no 
such  exterminntin^  barbaroiis  ])olicy  was  adaptetl  to  them  as  is  now 
proposed.    Lo-Benguia  might  have  been  talked  over ;  the  example 
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of  Chetewayo  should  have  warned  u** :  the  example  of  Kharaa,  once 
quite  as  git-ut  a  savage  as  Lo-Beugala  twenty  yearb  ago,  should 
haye  eneouraged  ns:  bat  that  would  not  suit  the  ooloiUst:  his 
was  an  eaifh-hnnger :  he  wanted  the  land  itself,  and  its  potential 
Tcgctable  and  mineral  resources,  not  the  Govenunent  of  thecountryi 
whoch  satisfied  the  East  In^  Company. 


OHAFTEE  III. 


IvnJXT  10  TBI  CnABACTIR  OV  THI  BuTiaS  NaXXOIT. 

Character  does  not  go  for  much  in  these  days ;  but  still  amidst  aU 
classes,  as  in  all  clubs,  tlR  ru  is  a  standard,  which,  if  transgressed, 
causes  08trari=!m  and  (expulsion. 

We  have  to  thiuk  of  the  elfect  of  these  proceedings  on  the  pnptila- 
tion  of  these  Islands :  the  Koman  populate  gut  accustomed  to  the 
sight  of  blood  by  the  neyer^ending^  slaughter  of  men  and  beasts  in 
the  great  Flavian  Amphitheatre :  it  gave  them  a  taste  for  Uood : 
the  women  did  not  shrink  from  seeing  a  dagger  thrust  through 
the  bosnm  of  an  unsuccessful  j;!adiator,  whom  they  Tniprht  haye 
caved  l)y  a  motion  of  their  hand :  our  daily  papers  tell  us,  how 
these  volunteer!*  slew  their  huudrt^^lw :  Uritons  read  in  the  train 
with  a  kind  of  wild  interest,  how  the  poor  naked  Africans  were 
shot  through,  and  their  bodies  left  to  the  fowls  of  the  air :  it  sounds 
like  one  of  Rider  Haggard's  noyels.  It  is  notorious,  that  there  is 
no  authority  from  the  Sovereign  for  these  misdoings:  the  Premier 
in  the  House  of  Commons  tells  us,  that  lu'  has  no  certain  infonna- 
tdon  of  what  has  been  done.  There  is  a  kind  of  solemn  glory,  that 
Burround''  real  war,  wlien  Xatiou  meeUi  Nation  :  we  feel  sure,  that 
there  will  be  uo  killing  in  cold  blood  of  ambassadors;  no  giving 
the  emtp  de  gntee  to  poor  wonnded  fellows  on  the  field,  for  it  must 
lie  noted,  that  the  yietorious  army  in  South  Africa  is  out  on  the 
^ar-path  pure  and  simple  :  the  Doctor  packs  away  his  lancet,  and 
buckles  on  his  swonl  and  pistol :  all  this  h aniens  the  public  mind. 
In  the  same  issue  of  The  Times,  that  records  the  slaughter  of  the 
Ma-Tabele  by  the  Company's  ugeiitf*,  we  have  in  another  column 
the  annual  report  of  the  commercial  proceedings  of  the  Company, 
and  the  dividend  liquidated  in  blood.  The  name  of  Lo-fiengula 
will  go  down  to  posterity  in  the  same  bracket  with  that  of  Boadicea, 
Cani^aeiis,  and  the  Athenians,  and  Bomans,  who  died  to  protect 
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their  country  from  the  myader.   It  matters  not  on  the  ground  of 

Morality,  and  on  tbo  unchanging  law  of  Bight  and  Wrong,  that 
Lo-BeD}?ula  was  a  barbarous  Chief  on  the  lowest  round  of  Iniman 
civilization,  whos*^  father  Moselitcatzc  had  rist  n  frcnn  the  rank  of 
a  common  Zulu  NpearBman  to  the  position  of  a  Kinp :  Ranjit  Sin^, 
the  Lion  of  the  Tunjab,  the  reputed  father  of  Dulip  Sing,  did  the 
same.  It  matters  a  great  deal  on  the  soore  of  Morality,  that  this 
unprincipled  invaaion  of  an  independent  territory  is  made  from  the 
most  sordid,  and  lucre-desiring,  motiTes  by  the  agent  of  a  Chartered 
Company,  assuminjr  the  authority  of  the  Sovoreiirn  of  a  great, 
highly  tivilized,  Christian  country,  which  places  lieliprion  before 
Lust,  and  Justice  before  arbitrary  Spoliation ;  at  least,  it  has 
hitherto  been  supposed  to  do  so.  The  throue  of  the  Queen  is  based 
on  Righteousness. 

Mr.  Kider  Uag^rard  attacks  those,  who  have  spoken  out,  such 
aa  the  Editor  of  Truth,  as  enemies,  and  malignerp,  of  their  own 
country :  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  House  of  Commons  have 
not  m  yet  accepted  this  policy  of  Murder  and  Ra])inf ;  the  fnvat 
director  of  tlie  Company  has  not  yet  been  made  a  liarouet,  though 
he  has  qualified  himself  for  the  honour  by  providing  himsell  with 
a  hloody  red  hand  independent  of  the  Herald's  office.  It  is  very 
well  for  a  Missionary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  to  state 
in  the  Newspapers,  that  the  Ma-Tabele  are  worthless  and  incor- 
rigible. Are  all  worthless  folk  to  be  destroyed  on  that  pica  ?  Is 
it  well  to  Avadc  through  slaughter  to  a  gold  mine?  AVas  every 
possible  expedient  of  conciliation  exhausted?  bhould  we  apply 
each  principles  to  the  men  on  strike  in  the  coal-mines,  the 
Anarchists,  and  Socialists,  of  this  country?  The  poor  ignorant 
Ma-Tabele  acted  in  entire  imiorance  of  the  change  of  environment, 
which  had  happened  to  tlu m  :  they  had  uncon^^ciously  passed  over 
a  grc.'if  <riilf  of  centuries  as  far  as  regards  civilization. 

The  2'u/tcs,  in  its  issue  of  Nov.  24,  pons  ioo  fir:  if  Lo-Bengula 
was  so  contemptible  a  power,  that  an  ii.i).  wiLk  liia  lancet  was 
able  to  dispose  d  him,  then  why  all  this  sensational  writing  in 
its  own  columns  ?  It  is  suj^iosed,  that  the  Ma-Tab3e  Uadder  has 
been  pricked  by  the  lancet,  and  that  the  country  is  now  open 
to  the  tinM -digger  :  hut  we  road,  that  the  great  Zulu  T^:!*-*^ 
spread  northward  from  Zululand,  and  under  ditlcrcnt  names, 
Ma-Tabi'lc,  A-N|j:6ni,  "Wa-Gangwara,  even  up  to  the  confines 
of  Victoria  2^yauza,  carried  on  their  depredations;  that  the 
gangs  were  not  all  pure  Zulu  by  race,  though  dressed,  or 
undressed,  aa  ZiUn,  for  the  youths  of  kindred  tribes,  who  loved 
plunder  rather  than  work,  became  enrolled  in  their  ranks,  so 
thiit  in  fact,  a  Zulu  camp  was  a  cave  of  Adullam.  We  may 
hc!ir  more  of  tlicm  still.  It  would  have  been  safer  to  have 
followed  the  example  of  wiser  Statesmen,  and  have  fixed  some 
limits  to  the  sphere  of  our  ubiquitous  interests.    In  2^  Timet  of 
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Isov.  23,  we  read,  how  that  redoubtable  chieftain,  Capt.  Lugard, 
in  his  mm  book  recommends  the  annexafaon  of  Zanzibiur,  and  the 
eztrngniflhrnent  of  the  Arab  interests  on  the  Continent.  Treaties 
do  uc>t  go  for  much  with  such  filibustezs.  When  Lt.  Mizon,  and 
the  French  Press,  put  forward  analogous  claiuis,  affecting  the 
sacred,  inviohitc,  twenty-ycai^-old,  rights  of  Great  Bntaiu,  and 
hints  are  muile  as  the  rights  of  France  to  Lake  Chad,  liow 
deeply  indignant  is  the  British  Press,  and  yet,  when  it  suits  aa 
influential  personage,  a  monied  intereet^  a  political  party,  to  sweep 
away  a  Ifation,  ni^appily  a  black-skinned  Kation,  scarcely  a  single 
person  is  found  to  beg  ixt  a  little  delay,  and  a  calm  considefatiott 
of  the  consequences. 

In  future  i^eTierations,  when  the  conduct  of  Britons  of  this 
century,  their  brutal  treatment  of  inferior  liaces  and  their  un- 
bouuiled  rapacity,  so  shamelessly  evidenced,  their  earth-greed, 
diamond-greed,  gold-greed  (quocumque  mod6  rsm)»  is  discussed,  it 
will  seem  aa  nothing  compared  with  the  shameless  hypocrisy  of  the 
middle  classes,  so-cidled  pious,  and  making  a  i«etenoe  of  benevo- 
IcTirc,  preaching  peace,  yet  practising  war,  and  hoiindinp;  on  their 
couMii  vnu  n  to  phni'l'-r  nm\  ra])ine.  There  will  be  liennl  one  or  two 
voict  >  ;i-kmg,  can  this  be  rij^ht  ?  Have  Britons  received  a  com- 
mission from  their  God  Mummuu,  luialogous  to  that,  which  the 
Hebrews  zeceiTed  by  the  wiee  of  Moses,  to  occupy  lands  belonging 
to  others,  take  possession  of  vineyards  planted  by  others,  and  slay 
the  owners  ol  the  soil  ?  Is  it  right  to  teach  the  young  men,  not 
soldiers  hy  profession,  but  nn^ely  adventurers,  and  hunters  of  wild 
game,  to  whet  their  spears  in  African  blood  'i  And  yet  after  all, 
when  the  Company  has  disappeared,  it  will  be  nninifcst,  that  there 
is  a  God,  who  judges  the  Earih,  and  the  British  iS'^ution,  to  whom 
BO  much  cl  material  power  and  wealth  has  been  granted,  is  required 
to  evidence  a  much  greater  amount  of  self*restraint,  noble  absten- 
tion  from  Mood  and  rapine.  Can  we  do  such  great  wickedness  and 
sin  against  God  ?  Some  hnmiliation  would  be  the  just  punishment 
of  this  National  sin. 

It  is  no  new  idea,  no  hran-nt  w  ( (inception  of  a  fertile  p:eniuR,  to 
kill  out  as  vermiu  so-called  iufeiior  liaces  for  the  sake  of  theii'  land 
and  their  gold.  The  Spaniards  were  before  vs  in  the  career  of 
extermination :  what  is  Spain  now  ?  A  telegraphic  line  from 
Jiaji^ba  Hill  to  Khartum  would  merely  be  a  ccmnecting  link  of 
nhame.  Tha  Poet  Horace  writes  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago 
of  the 

*'  jiivennm  recens 
"  iExamen,  Eois  timeudum 
PartibuB,  oceanoque  rubro.** 

Xoong  men  commencing  their  career  as  slaughterers  of  game,  and 
then  rising  to  the  glory  of  slaughtering  naked  Africans.  The 
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English  Poet  Byron  in  bis  "  Childc  Harold  *'  seems  to  have  fore- 
shadowed  this,  and  his  lines  are  readily  parodied : 

"  There  are  the  Ma-Tabele  all  at  play, 
Butchered  to  make  AsaociationB  pay.'' 

If  anything  can  be  worse  than  killing  men  to  make  a  holiilay, 
surely  it  is  to  kill  them  to  run  up  the  dividends  of  a  Commercial 
Company.  Another  English  Foet^  Cowper,  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Boudicoa,  the  Queen  of  the  Britons,  irhat  may  apply  to  Great 
Britain  now : 

*'  Borae  shall  perish  :  write  this  word 
"In  the  blood  which  she  has  spilt: 

*'  Perish,  hated,  and  abhorred ; 

*'  Full  of  vengeance,  full  of  gnilt." 

A  Danish  lady  calUnl  a  fow  days  ago,  and  casually  rpinarked  on 
the  wonderful  success  of  the  Ma-Tabele-campaign :  her  hostess 
asked,  whether  she,  heiiii;  a  forei|mer,  and  free  from  National 
Chauvunisiu,  had  ever  retlected  on  the  ciiminai  side  of  the  pro- 
ceedings.  She  naively  remarked,  that  this  view  of  the  subject  had 
not  occurred  to  her :  all  that  she  knew  about  the  matter  was  that 
she  had  invested  all  her  8a\nnf^  in  the  "  Rudd  "  portion  of  the 
South  African  Company,  and  tliat  Mr.  \hvW  was  a  deli*rhtfiil  man. 

A  lady  called  on  anotlur  day,  full  of  ^^rief,  because  the  son  of  a 
neighbour  had  been  killed  in  Capt.  Wilson's  party :  she  spoke  of 
the  Ma-Tab^lc-king  as  a  murderer.  Had  the  p6or  Ma-Tabele,  who 
were  killed  in  hundreds,  no  Fathers  or  Mothers,  or  wives,  or  little 
children  ?  and  yet  they  were  mowed  down  by  Gatling-guns,  because 
they  had  the  misfortune  to  tend  their  heads  in  a  ooontry  witii 
aunferous  deposits. 

The  whit«  man  first  approaches  the  African  Ciiicf  as  a  cringing 
mendicant,  and  asks  humbly  lor  leave  to  occupy  certain  portions  of 
the  tribal  land.  The  African  Chief  knows  well  enough,  that  he 
has  no  authority  to  give  away  an  acre,  yet  he  is  tempted  by  pccu* 
niary  offers :  ho  can  neither  read  nor  write  :  he  is  a  helpless  infant 
as  far  as  legal  matters :  the  mendicant  then  turns  into  a  bully : 
if  the  Chief  attempts  to  protect  his  own  rmintry,  customs,  and 
!Rif;ht8,  he  is  called  a  barbarian  :  no  doubt  Julius  Cccsar  called  the 
ancient  Britons  barbarians,  and  treated  them  as  such.  History 
repeats  itself.  Julius  GsBsar  was  not  a  Christian ;  and  the  last 
century  before  Anno  Bomini  oannot  fairly  be  oompared  with  the 
19th  century  a.d. 

Then  comes  the  difficulty  of  securing  immunity  to  ambaspadorf« : 
at  any  rate,  Lo-Bengula  has  failed  hero.  He,  however,  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  British  camp:  their  icors  were  roused,  and  they 
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atttiiipttd  to  escape:  the  sentries  shot  them  down:  of  course  it 
was  a  mistake. 

Tuti,  Jan.  lo. 

*«  T!it^  investigation  mnde  by  the  court  of  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
<*  shout  i  I!  if  of  ]  A)-Besg6l8*i  earojB  near  tluB  place  has  resulted  in  the  oomplete 

**  acqnitt  i!   ;  the  men  concemed. 

**  Majur  Guuld-Adams  attributes  the  occurrence  to  the  negligence  of  Mr. 
"  James  Dawson,  who  was  in  charf^e  of  the  indunas,  and  his  omimion  to  inform 

*'  th<-  Oftirial^,  that  Sir  IT-  nrv  T.oih  Ivi-^  aski  d  Lo-Hciil'-uIii  to  send  envoys,  and 
**  that  they  mi>^ht,  thoreture,  be  expected.  The  evidence  agrees  with  the  account 
"  given  by  Ingubugubo,  the  King'^  brother.*' 

If  Lo-Bcngdla  had  killed  a  white  ambassador,  wly  hy  a  misiaiet  we 
should  not  have  heard  tlic  end  of  it,  A  French  Officer  appears  to 
havo  hvon  lcille<l  in  another  of  our  Tvnr-puths  by  a  mistjiko  on  the 
part  of  tin-  Briti-^h  forrcs  :  e.vt'ry  kind  of  excuse  is  olfered :  if 
Afrirnns  art*  cut  down  by  tht*  liutidnMl,  who  cares  a  straw?  If  an 
African  Chief  starts  on  the  war-path  ou  his  own  account,  to  extt;ud 
hia  dominion,  he  is  called  a  barbarian,  and  an  enemy  of  dvilixBtion ; 
but  if  a  BritiBh*  or  French,  adventurer  commits  the  same  atrocity  iu 
a  foreign  country,  specially  in  Africa,  he  is  supposed  to  be  fall  of 
benevolence,  though  he  slay  innocent  thousnnds. 

A  ContincTital  Journal  ai^k*?,  whether  there  is  any  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Jacks  and  roin^,  Arho  have  suddenly  hi  roinc  not 
only  rulers  of  Lo-Cengula's  Kingdom,  but  owners  of  the  soil  of  uU 
his  Subjects,  will  be  in  any  degree  more  Just  and  considerate 
towards  the  ousted  proprietors  than  the  Ma^TabSIe  were  to  the 
Ma-Shona  in  their  day?  Will  they  pay  the  men,  who  are  forctnl 
to  labour  in  their  mino"',  and  then  are  kejtt  in  ''fif^neinr'nt  Irst  they 
should  absooiid  y  Do  the  enthusiastic  adventurers  of  South  Africa 
think,  that  tlie  world  was  only  made  to  servo  their  purposes,  or,  in 
the  1  oet  Wordsworth's  words : 

"  The  grand  old  rule 
*'  Suffices  us,  the  simple  plan, 
**  That  they  should  get,  wlio  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can." 

The  Dukes  of  Abercom  and  Fife  are  full  of  compliments  to  Mr. 
Bhodes  for  enhancing  the  value  of  the  shares  of  their  Company  by 
working  the  mines  so  cheaply.   How  is  it  done?  We  dare  not  say. 

Other  colonists,  having  destroyed  with  their  cannon  the  Ma-Tabwe 
tribe,  have  taken  possession  of  tlic  b<tiinillcss  pasturc-f^ounds.  thoir 
flocks,  and  metallic  deposits,  for  the  protit  of  the  Company.  Lucky 
shareholders  1  their  shares  are  rising  in  value  :  they  are  layinjj  up 
trcai*ui-es,  dabbled  in  blood,  in  this  world  ;  will  it  be  well  for  them 
in  the  next  ?  Perhaps  they  are  Sadducees  and  Agnostics,  and  have 
no  future  at  all,  at  least  for  them.   In  a  few  yean  an  important 
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history  will  be  written,  very  different  from  the  eulogiums  of  Dukes, 
and  hungry  sharehold^  under  the  title  of 

AVBI  8ACE1  FA1IS8. 

No  such  lamentable  incidents  hare  ocoorred  in  the  history  of  the 
British  Nation  during  this  century. 

In  the  Critias  of  Plato  (113  B.)  the  position  of  Qreat  Britain 
seems  to  be  described  prophetically  under  the  fable  of  Atlantis,  an 

island  outside  the  strait^  of  Gibraltar  of  unrivalled  greatness. 
Every  product  of  the  Earth  was  gathered  to  the  harbours  of  this 
famous  people,  the  protejxoes  nf  Povci^lnTi  :  tlioir  docks  wero 
of  marble :  their  palaces  aud  storehouses  ot  stupendous  size  and 
beauty :  their  harbours  were  crowded  with  vessels  from  every 
quarter  of  the  world,  and  filled  day  and  night  with  the  sound  A 
tiie  voices  of  merchants  and  the  din  of  tnJIc.  For  a  time  tbef 
bore  meekly  the  large  measure  el  their  prosperity.  But  at  last  the 
Divine  element  within  them  was  overpowered  by  base  passion? : 
unjust  ajcrrandizement,  and  lust  ot"  power,  seem»'d  to  thf-ni  the 
greatest  of  blessin«;s,  ;ind  they  became  blind  to  th(  ir  owa  shame. 

Vengeance  fell  upon  them :  convulsions  of  Nature  took  place, 
and  the  great  Island  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules  sank  bcaieath 
the  Sea,  and  all  were  destroyed.  They  were  unworthy  of  Liberty 
and  Life,  because  they  ceaselessly,  for  their  own  mean  st^lfish 
objects,  desired  to  destroy  the  Liberty  and  Life  of  others :  tliey 
coveted  other  men's  lands,  poods,  (  attle,  and  gold,  and  lost  their 
own,  like  great  Tyre  of  old,  and  they  disappeared  hated  and 
unlamented. 

Let  us  take  waning  in  time. 


CHA.PTER  lY. 

SuBTsr  OF  Afbioa. 

The  Poet  Pope,  in  his  Epistles  dating  back  nearly  two  hundred 
years,  in  describing  the  unhappy  position  of  the  North  American 
Indians,  then  crashed  out  of  existence  by  the  white  man,  describes 
the  hopes  of  those  poor  savages: 

Some  safer  world  in  depths  of  woods  embraced, 
Some  happier  idland  in  the  watery  waste. 
Where  slaves  once  more  their  native  land  behold, 
Ko  fiends  torment,  ho  CHamiAira  tbxui  iob  qold." 

What  would  the  Poet  Pope  haye  thought  of  the  rush  of  colonists  to 
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secure  allotments  of  gold-diggings,  of  the  slaughter  of  the  iNIa- 
Tubele^  and  the  violent  spoliation  of  a  country,  not  by  a  recognised 
GoTenment,  but  a  Company  of  Commereial  adventoreTS  ? 

Years  ago  I  visited  Horace's  villa  near  Bome,  and  my  thoughts 
carried  me  back  to  one  of  the  Poet's  entertainments,  when  he 
received  Maecenas,  the  Orators,  Poets,  and  npiiords,  of  the  day. 
News  was  coming  in  from  the  Danube,  the  Euphrates,  th«'  African 
Sahara,  Spain,  and  distant  Britain :  it  was  one  continuous  con- 
Tersation  of  bloodshed,  inflicted  by,  or  suffered  by,  the  Parthians, 
the  Teutons,  the  Iberians,  the  Gatds,  and  the  Britons.  In  their 
idle  hoars  the  guests  solaced  themselves  by  the  spectacle  of 
Barbarians  killed  in  the  Amphitheatres.  Is  it  not  the  same 
now  with  tho  Tiritish  Xation  as  rpgar'l^  Africa?  All  round  the 
Continent  the  ])0()r  Africans  are  suHtuming  an  unequal  ( onflict 
against  the  colonist,  the  soldier,  the  Geographical  Explorer,  or 
the  importer  of  deadly  liquor:  killing,  killing,  killing,  is  the 
order  A  the  day :  in  former  generations  the  Anglo-Saxons  stole 
a  few  thousand  Africans  from  Africa;  in  this  generation  they 
are  stealing  Africa  from  tho  Africans,  and  killing  by  Millions, 
The  fip^ht  is  over  in  Australia:  there  is  not  a  Native  surviving 
in  Tasmania:  in  Polyrn  sia  the  Natives  are  dwindling  in  number. 
In  Melanesia  the  ii.auaku  are  being  saeriflced  to  Queensland. 

In  Africa  we  have  vead  ahottt  the  Ka-Tab41e :  cross  the  Zam- 
'bkiAf  and  come  upon  the  field  of  the  Slaughter  of  Lake  K;^asa. 
It  was  understood,  that,  when  the  boats  were  re^y,  signal 
vengeance  would  be  taken  on  Makanji'ra  for  the  treachery 
practised  upon  Captain  Maguire.  A  few  weokR  later  news  was 
received,  that  Makanjira  himself  liad  been  shot  by  his  nephew, 
but  that  a  second  Makanji'ra  reigaed  ia  his  stead,  and  that  the 
ntuatioiL  was  ia  no  way  altered.  A  strong  sUve-niding  power, 
liolding  podtums  on  the  South  and  South-Eastem  shores  of  the 
Xflke,  still  defied  British  authority,  and  refused  to  make  repara- 
tion for  tlie  massacre  of  Captain  Maguire  and  his  companions. 
The  destruction  of  this  power  appears  from  the  telegram  received 
last  month  to  have  been  accomplished.  The  expedition,  which 
was  commanded  in  person  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Johnston,  was  composed 
of  the  Indian  troops,  under  Major  iJohnson  and  Captain  Edwards, 
and  of  the  sailors  of  the  two  gunboats,  under  Commander  Bobert- 
Bon  and  Lieutenant  YiUiers,  and  it  has  been  a  complete  success. 
All  !^^akanj^ra*s  positions  were  captured,  a  number  of  Slaves 
released,  and  a  fort  to  be  called  Fort  Xla^uire  has  been  established 
on  the  site  of  ^Kfakaiijira's  village.  The  exact  date  of  the 
operations  is  nut  known. 

Hear  the  Archdeacon.  Let  him  be  wiped  out,"  whaterer  may 
be  thought  of  it,  is  the  sentiment  univeraally  expressed  by  the 
great  chiefs  of  Yao-land.  This  drastic  recommendation  docs  not 
iind  favour  with  the  Archdeacon.      It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  if 
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ICakanjira's  people  escape  pamahmeiit,  or  get  off  with  joet  their 

houses  homt  down,  and  a  hundred  or  so  of  their  people  killed,'* 
in  another  part  of  tlu^  letter  it  is  written,  "with  only  the  loss  of 
two  or  three  hundred  men,  the  whole  conntry  to  thf'  K;i<t  of 
**  Lake  Ny?isa  will  bp  shak<m  in  its  growing  belief  in  liriti>-li  force 
**  and  British  resource,  and  will  cause  trouble  for  many  years  to 

_____  '  •  V- 

"  come.    We  would  like  to  ask,  if  force  is  only  to  be  shown  on  the 
broad  waters  of  the  Lake  and  its  shores?"   Doubtless,  away 

from  the  protection  of  the  gun-boats  and  troops  on  the  West  coast  of 
the  Lake,  travellers  might  hare  to  take  their  liTes  in  their  hands, 
but  for  all  that,  the  utterance  of  the  Archdeacon  is  to  l>o  depre- 
cated, it  is  eonsistcnt  neither  with  the  work  of  inaiiirurating 
Missions,  nor  with  the  spirit,  which  should  preside  over  (Jiirii>ttan 
enterprise. 

More  exphmatory  of  the  situation,  and  calmer  in  its  terms,  is  the 
letter  written  by  Bishop  Hornby  on  the  same  day.  "  We  certainly," 
says  the  Bishop,  **Becm  to  have  arrived  at  a  very  interesting,  if  not 

a  very  critiml,  moment  in  the  development  of  this  part  of  <'*  iitral 
Africa,"  and,  employinj?  similar  terms  to  thoso  of  the  Arclul  acon, 
proceeds  to  dtx^ribe  the  condition  of  the  country.  *'2suw,  for  the 
**  first  time,  the  tribes,  which  people  the  borders  of  the  Lake,  seem 

to  be  awaking  suddenly  to  the  fact,  that  they  are  face  to  &oe 
**  with  an  aggressive  military  Power,  a  Power  that  is  requiring 

from  them  a  submission  and  obedienoe  informs,  that  are  strange 

to  them,  and  must  for  the  time  seem  iinrensonable.  The  (jrie>tion 
"  is,  will  these  forces  l>e  curefidly  direeted?  There  is  no  reason  to 
**  siippo.se  that  they  will  not  be.  But  as  they  are  now  for  the  first 
**  time  to  be  put  methodically  into  action,  backed  by  two  gun- 
^'  boats  now  afloat,  and  two  hundred  trained  Sikh  soldiers,  with 

Native  auxiliaries,  we  cannot  help  feeling  anxious  for  the  ultimate 

**  result."  "So  you  see  we  have  some  reason  for  anxiety, 

*'  but  not  for  fear."  In  n  very  guarded  wny  the  Bishop  hints,  that 
it  is  ndvisahle  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the  Tan  tribes, 
wlio.  if  tiriven  from  tlie  Lake  border,  will  ])ecome  not  only  Siave- 
deulers,  but,  away  iu  their  mountain  fabtnesscs.  Slave -raiders. 
No  doubt  the  position  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty,  which  osn 
be  surmounted  only  by  great  tact,  forethought,  and  patience. 

The  Missionary  here  has  clearly  no  stomach  l<st  the  light,  and 
the  remark  is  made,  that  in  that  quarter,  th(?y  have  not  got  used 
to  the  si^ht  of  bloodshed;  the  Arm  of  the  Flesh  must  do  its  work, 
thoui^h  in  (li)in^  so  mneh  may  restilt,  which  the  Missionary  will 
bitti-rly  deplore  :  however,  the  appetite  comes  iu  eating :  on  the 
Kyasa  there  is  still  a  certain  squeamishness :  they  cannot  with  any 
consisteney  hail  the  Arm  of  the  Flesh,  to  wliich  they  can  appeal 
in  time  of  danger:  at  U>Oanda  the  Missionary,  Protestant  and 
Komish,  have  p:ot  over  that  feclinj;  of  sqneamislmess,  and  are  quite 
ready  to  fight  even  with  each  othur,  burn  each  other's  stations  and 
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chapels :  one  Missionary  actually  set  fire  to  a  village,  and  on  his 
return  to  England  published  a  pamphlet  justifying  it.  The  so- 
ealled  Aiab  it  looked  upon  as  a  most  unjustifiable  intrader  into 
Equatorial  Africa,  but  he  was  there  centuries  before  Fxeneh, 
British,  or  German,  and  bekmgs  to  the  people,  being  an  Arabized 
Swahili,  -while  the  Knmpeans  are  strangers.  The  audacity  of  the 
Equatorial  Com|)uny  far  exceeds  that  of  the  South  African :  the 
climate  in  the  latter  is  propitious;  U-Ganda  is  nearly  under 
tile  Equator :  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  British  Govemment  will 
be  wise  in  time  and  dear  oat  of  it:  its  retention  will  be  a  lasting 
thorn :  the  death  of  tiie  two  Portals,  deputed  only  to  visit  this 
Kegion,  from  climatic  causes*  oagbt  to  be  an  objeot'lesson  to  the 
•Fort4<;n  Secn'tary  :  let  us  be  Trise  in  time,  ere  we  read  of  more 
slaufrhter,  more  vnlnahle  lives  los;t.  It  sounds  stranj^e  to  those 
familiar  with  BriLinh  India,  and  its  fifty  Million  Mahometans,  that 
it  is  proposed  by  some  to  exclude  professors  of  Islam  from  U-Gaiidu ; 
this  IS,  indeed,  a  new  departnie. 

In  tiie  Congo  IVee  State  there  has  been  fighting  and  slaughter, 
and  more  is  expected.  A  remarkable  expressioa  is  used  in  one  ol 
the  notices  from  Brussels,  complaining  that  one  African  was  shot 
instead  of  receivinfj;  a  "trnitor's"  death:  it  is  not  stated,  what 
that  form  of  death  is,  ami  liow  ati  African  ti«^hting  for  his  own 
country  can  be  called  a  traitor  to  a  petty  European  Sovereign, 
dwelling  thonsands  of  miles  awav  ?  The  occupation  of  that  Kegion 
■o  far  away  from  the  Sea  on  either  the  East  or  West  coasts,  seems 
improbable.  The  usual  mode  of  chastisement  of  an  offender  is  to 
bum  his  villages,  whidh  of  course  entails  destruction  of  female  and 
infant  life. 

From  West  Africa  reports  tell  ns,  that  200  Sofa  were  IdUed: 
four  days  previously  fifty  more  had  been  killed :  there  is  every 
cshance  of  theie  being  further  slaughter.  The  view  taken  of 
Afincan  life  is  shown  in  the  enclosed : 

Such  are  the  black  reiUra,  nhom  the  EDglish  Soldiers  are  about  to  fight  on 
**  the  borders  of  Sierra  Leon«.   Thtfjr  have  perpetrated  the  ssni6  criniM  on  ths 

•«  ttrriti  ry  of  this  colony  as  in  French  territory,  and  they  are  about  to  be  un- 
**  earthed  by  the  En^lisn  troops  with  the  same  cwrjry  that  our  Seneg&l  troops 
**  hare  displayed  against  them.  That  Ls  a  piece  ut  iutelligence,  which  can  only 
**  be  received  with  the  ^eateet  satisfaction  alike  in  France,  in  Senegld,  and  in 
*'  the  French  Sudan.  En^'land  will  have  fir  n  -d  ]1  nt  1  ivilization  and  of 
**  hamauity  m  hen  in  her  turn  she  shall  have  nU  the  rti^j^ious  oi  the  Upper  Ifiger 
**  of  tins  soourge,  wlufih  miBB  thtni.*' 

Thus  it  is  coldly  determined  to  exterminate  a  Bacc  occupying  their 
ancestral  lands,  and  the  policy  is  made  known  to  the  British 
Nation  and  the  "World.  "When  Dr.  Pasteur  propowd  to  exterminate 
raliliitf?,  a  feeble  ])iut(  st  on  the  part  of  a  small  Association  was 
lieurd,  but  no  one  protests  against  this  deliberately  proposed  vivi- 
section of  Afrieans. 
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Lo-Bengula  fled  and  died :  why  did  be  not  surrender  ?  the  fate 
of  bifl  Ambassador,  as  reported  to  him,  warned  Inm.  The  Freaek 
hare  a  different  record.    *'  Pursaed  by  our  troops,  and  by  the 

populatioDt  which  had  rallied  to  the  new  King:,  ahandoned, 

*'  morcovor,  "by  nil  the  n^fTiilurs  of  the  Royal  Family,  hnn^in. 
*'  in  dread  of  Ixniif^  (':i])tun'd,  siirrcmk  red  unconditionally  yesterday 
**  at  Ajpiro,  North- West  of  Abomey.  Ho  is  at  present  at  Goho. 
•*  He  will  be  despatched  according  to  your  instructions  to  Sene^ 
"  by  fhe  Segond.  The  MinisterB  will  be  sent  to  Oabdn.*'  The 
DeMii  remarks  that  "fiehanzin  has  certainly  reckoned  on  oar 

generosity,  and  he  was  right.    He  has  £ou|^t  bmvely:  he  has 

defended  his  Kingdom  with  a  tenacity  and  coiirnge  to  which  we 
*'  have  always  rendered  homage.    Ho  is  now  vanquished.  We 

owe  him  honourable  treatment.    He  will  find  it  in  Senegal." 

Perhaps  the  Germans  in  the  Cameruns  outdo  the  English  in  their 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  poor  African.  I  quote  the  Newspaper- 
Eeport.  Herr  Loist's  report  of  the  mutiny  in  the  Cameruns  is  now 
published  by  the  official  Colonial  organ.  It  contains  nothinj^  further 
of  interest  than  what  is  already  known.  There  is  no  doubt,  that 
he  greatly  misused  his  powers  in  c  ausing  the  native  women  to  be 
flogged.  He  was  charged  with  having  provoked  the  revolt  by 
gross  excesses.  For  these  he  had  to  answer  before  a  Court  of 
Discipline  at  Berlin. 

The  prosecutor,  who  was  sent  out  by  the  Foreign  Office  to  make 
an  enquiry  on  the  spot,  charged  him  with  undue  cnielty  in  causing 
irofneti  to  he  stripped  and  flagfjed ;  with  improper  conduct,  accompanied 
by  acts  of  viokuee  towards  other  women  left  in  his  charge  as 
hostages;  and  with  having  thereby  caui^ed  a  rising  against  the 
Imperial  authority.  On  these  counts  be  demanded  the  dismissal 
of  the  defendant  from  the  public  service. 

Herr  Leist  pleaded,  that  the  flogging  was  absolutely  nece^saiy,  as 
he  had  exhausted  all  other  methods  of  punishment,  and  he  claimed 
that  it  had  been  administered  as  humanely  as  possible  under  the 
eircumstnnees.  In  the  eyes  of  the  xSati^es  no  special  indignity 
attached  to  being  stripped  naked.  In  East  Airica  flogging  was  the 
recognised  form  of  punidmient,  and  Herr  Ton  Soden  himself  had 
been  obliged  to  apply  it.  He  acknowledged  being  guilty  of  the 
itnproper  acts,  but  denied  Tioleuce,  and  claimed  that,  considering 
the  lax  views  of  morality,  which  prevailed  in  Africa,  the  offence 
could  not  have  excited  public  reprehension  there,  fie  also  denied 
that  his  conduc  t  had  been  the  cause  of  the  rising. 

In  spite  of  a  vigorous  aildress  by  the  prosecutor,  insisting  that 
the  flogging  was  unnecessary ;  that^  as  representing  the  Emperor^ 
Leist  could  not  claim  to  be  judged  by  the  standard  of  African 
morality;  and  that  his  conduct  had  brought  shame  and  disgrace  on 
the  German  name,  the  Court  acquitted  the  defen<lant  on  all  the 
counts  except  that  of  improper  acts,  and  considered  that  his  olf enoe 
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under  that  head  wouM  he  adequately  mot  by  his  transfer  to  another 
post,  with  a  reductiou  of  20  per  cent,  on  his  salary. 

Farther  Expeditions  and  Murders  are  contemplated  in  the  Nile 
Basiii.  Some  enthuBiastB  write  tiboat  the  occupations  of  Lado  at 
a  considerable  expense  to  the  British  Gov(rnment:  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  the  matter  will  be  dropped.  Tliis  is  ])ut  another  proof, 
that  the  lust  of  annezatioiL  is  like  the  thirst  of  the  confirmed 
drunkard : 

Quo  plus  iiaboas,  eo  plus  cupias." 

The  strange  feature  is,  that  in  all  these  reports,  the  African 
Patriots,  who  fight  like  ^race  and  William  Tell,  for  their  hereditary 
land,  are  called  "rebeb,"  find,  if  tin  y  happen  to  kill  any  of  their 

ruthless  invaders,  it  is  called  Shinier,"  while  the  white  man, 
who  kills  the  African,  is  called  a  Hero:  the  time  will  soon  come 
for  carryinjr  away  scalps.  This  indicates  how  very  low  ha-  fallen 
in  certain  tiuai-t^^rn  the  moral  upiuiou  with  regard  to  taking  away 
Hnmaii  life,  and  stealing  other  people's  property. 


CHAPTER  V. 

HunHos  nr  Lohdoit  avd  Caps  Town:  THsBsmsR  Taxpatkb. 

The  South  African  Commercial  Companies  held  their  periodical 
incctinp:s  in  London.  It  is  a  stranjje  feature  to  hoar  of  slaughter 
and  annexation,  as  part  of  the  assets  and  profits  of  a  Company 
establibhed  by  Charter:  yet  so  it  is:  no  blame  attaches  to  the 
Shareholders,  but  to  the  Directors.  The  Directors  of  some  Com- 
panies err  by  being  too  iangume  in  their  operations ;  the  Directors 
of  these  Companies  err  by  being  too  bloody.  Among  other  Meetings 
was  one  held  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  hear  a  well- 
known  globe-trotter  describe  Zambesia,  to  which  he  had  paid  a 
short  visit :  he  naively  describes,  how  the  ball  of  annexation  was 
set  rolliro'.  The  openinpf  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  i86q,  and  the 
Brussels  Conference  of  1876,  were  among  the  principal  causes, 
that  led  to  the  re-diacovery  and  partitioii  of  South  and  Central 
Africa.  It  was,  only  when  some  of  the  European  Powers, 
developing  colonial  aspirations,  began  to  partition  Africa,  that 
Britain  took  steps  to  secure  a  jK)rtion  of  the  regions  rapidly 
beinrr  approT)riat<'d.  Germans,  "Roers,  and  Portuguese  beini?  ready 
to  lay  hands  on  Ma-Tabele-hmd,  it  became  evident,  that  no  time  was 
to  be  lost,  if  Britain  wishetl  to  secure  the  Zambesi  as  the  northern 
Unlit  of  her  South  African  extension.  He  then  referred  to  the 
treaty  of  amity  and  Feaee,  which  was  concluded  with  Lo*BengiUa 
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in  1888,  and  afterwards  alluded  to  the  growth  of  the  Britidi 
Soath  Africa  Company  out  of  the  ooncesdou  then  oMained  Mr. 
G.  B.  Eudd  and  others.  It  is  juat  as  if  a  burglar  forced  hmsell 
into  a  bouse,  and  then  excused  himself  to  the  Magistrate  on  the 
plea»  that  if  be  bod  not  committed  the  burglary  some  one  else 
-would  have  done  it.  Incidentally  be  t^lls  us  among  other  facts : 
( I )  that  Ma-Tabtilc-land  is  only  first  mouthful,  and  must  lead 
on  to  advance  Korthwards  and  the  conquest  of  all  Zamb^sia;  (2) 
that  Ma-Tab^le-land  is  "a  white  man's  country":  this  is  not 
eonfirmc  l  1}  the  experience  of  Mr.  Pelly,  the  Missionary  quoted 
above.  While  carefully  avoidinf?  any  extreme  view,  so  mr  as 
be  possibly  could,  be  thought  it  his  duty  to  state,  from  per- 
sonal observation,  that  the  Colonial  Sentiment  was  one,  that 
must  be  reckoned  with,  whether  at  times  it  were  palatable 
in  this  countij  or  not.  Becent  news  from  South  Africa  tended  to 
strengthen  bis  opinion,  and  it  was  certain,  that*  whatever  the 
ultimate  settlement  of  Ma-Tab61e-land  mi^ht  bo,  the  colunista  on 
the  qK)t  would  claim  the  management  of  their  own  nttairs.  He 
then  spcnVs  of  South  Africa  as  the  **  inheritance  "  of  the  British 
People  almost  in  the  terms  used  by  Moses  as  regards  the  country 
of  the  Canaanitcs,  etc.,  which  were  given  to  the  Hebrews.  This 
is  indeed  a  doctrine  subversive  of  all  Bights  of  Nationality,  or 
Property,  all  the  dictates  of  Beligion  and  Justice.  The  super- 
abundant population  of  Great  Britain  must  wade  through  blood  to 
a  competency ;  the  markets  of  South  Africa  must  be  kept  open  for 
the  manufactnrors  of  Great  Britain  at  the  price  of  the  slaughter  of 
all  the  inhfibitants:  and  this  is  the  Nineteenth  Century  ! 

Jbrom  Cape  Town  comes  the  report  of  still  more  interesting 
speeches.  Why  should  the  British  Taxpayer  j)ay  in  future  one 
single  farthing  to  support  so-called  Brittsh  interests  in  South 
Africa,  which  are  really  only  Africander  interests  ?  The  speaker 
quoted  above  says  so  distinctly,  but  the  Imperial  Secretary  of  Cape 
Town,  presumably  only  a  British  Official  of  tlie  Colonial  Otbce, 
speaks  thus  at  the  Rhodes-banquet :  "  It  has  been  the  life's  labour 
**  of  our  distinguished  guest  to  remove  the  bolster  from  between  the 
**  various  states  and  various  Kaces  of  this  great  country,  to  induce 
*'  your  neighbours  to  say  'God  bless  you,'  and  to  prove  to  the 
'*  world,  that  a  man  may  be  at  once  a  good  Imperialist*  and  a  good 
"  Africander.  All  honour  to  him  for  it,  I  say;  all  honour  to  him! 
"  And  now  that  South  Africans  have  composed  their  differences, 
**  or  are  in  a  fair  way  to  do  so,  now  that  English  and  Butch  have 
•*  shaken  hands  and  agreed  to  combine  for  the  common  good,  we 
"  are  beginning  to  find  our  bed  too  narrow  for  us."  This  renders 
expansion,  Confiscation,  slaughter,  necessary.  Great  Britain  is  to 
be  used  as  a  cat's  paw  to  pick  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fixe,  in 
order  that  tiie  Africander  may  enjoy  their  eating.  It  appears  that 
/^looiooo  per  annum  are  paid  by  the  British  Taxpayer  for  expan- 
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•  sion  in  Bechuana,  Riiilwajs  are  subsidized,  other  expenditure  is 
incurred,  and  all  this  is  done,  not  for  the  benefit  of  Great  Britain, 
but  to  improve  the  resources  of  the  Africander  Kepublic.  Surely 
the  time  ii  oome  to  button  up  our  pocketa,  and  aend  no  more  monej 
to  Africa,  than  we  do  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Khod«j  in  lii-  peeches  is  very  bold:  with  one  foot  in 
Fort  Salisbury,  and  th(  other  on  Table  !^[ount,  he  claims  to  be 
a  kind  of  duality:  '*L*6tat  c'est  moi."  In  Ma-Tabele-land  he 
is  a  blood-stained  conquerer;  at  the  banquet  at  Cape  Ttnvn  he  is 
the  Prime  Minister  of  a  colony  with  a  Parliamentary  Legislature, 
la  bis  **  Paeing-both-ways*'  attitude  he  is  an  Imperialist  from  one 
point  of  view,  and  an  Africander  from  another.  Sndi  kind  of 
politicians  generally  come  to  an  untimely  end :  many  such  a 
bloated  self-seeking  figure  has  disappeared  suddenly,  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  and  f»hared  the  fate  of  those,  who  seek 
their  own  interests.  He  contoin])lates  visiting  England  in  the 
spring,  and  it  is  important  to  watch  carefully  the  utteriugs  and 
dbings  of  this  Political  Ftoteus,  who  is  acting  the  part  of  being 
two  gentlemen  at  onoe.  The  Mayor  of  Cape  Town,  in  proposing 
his  health,  likened  him  to  the  Three  Calendars,  passing  as  a 
pood  Briton,  a  good  colonist,  and  a  good  South  African  at  the 
same  time.  Mr.  Rhodes'  first  remark  was  startling.  He  had 
for  twelve  years  held,  that  the  Jlinterland  wa.s  a  revorsioTi  to 
the  Cape.  Be  it  so,  but  Keversion  is  not  Possession,  rrunce 
has  the  Bevernon  of  the  Kongo  Pree  State,  if  Belgium  gives 
it  op.  Mr.  Rhodee  is  living  upon  jwf^  obik.  The  Chartered 
Company  holds  under  a  chai-ter  granted  by  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain.    He  darkly  remarks  :  **  The  Britisli  Government  possessed 

but  a  small  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  had  an 
**  extremely  irate  section  of  its  forces  arrayed  against  it  on  this 
*'  matter.    It  might  be,  that  thi^  would  ret^ult  in  the  dictation 

of  a  setdemoiti  and  tiiat  sach  tenns  would  be  demanded  from 
"  those,  who  had  shed  their  blood  in  the  conquest  of  the  country, 
«  as  would  be  unfair  to  them,  and  contrary  to  the  South  African 
«*  Ideal.  Should  such  an  event  occur,  he  knew  his  duty  as  first 
"  Minister  of  the  Crown  elected  of  the  people.  If,  uTif«>rtnT!  »t(  ly, 
•*  he  had  to  fight  such  a  cause,  he  would  earnestly  and  resolutely 
"  fight  it  on  constitutional  lines  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  this 
**  country,  who  were  the  children  of  Eng^h  people,  and  in  that 

cause  he  would  appeal  for  support  to  the  people  of  South 

Africa."  His  speech  contains  some  other  noteworthy  ex- 
pressions :  he  had  contemplated  the  annexation  of  the  whole 
country  up  to  the  Zambesi,  and  beyond,  even  to  Lake  Tauffanyika, 
and  had  discussed  the  matter  with  the  late  Governor,  Sir  Hercules 
Bobinson :  it  was  his  "  Hinterland,"  that  word,  which  has  caused 
BO  much  bloodshed  all  over  Africa :  he  talked  of  the  destmction 
of  « the  last  rathlees  power  in  Sonth  Afxica,"  fingetting  that 
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his  own  power  was  as  ruthless,  and  his  methods  were  as  barbarous, 
as  were  uioae  d  tbe  ZiSIq  :  irhajb  can  be  moie  ratiilett  tiian  eteaUng 
another  man's  land?  wliat  more  barbarous  thsn  massaoring  the 

inhabitants  ? 

He  Loast.^,  that  he  went  into  Ma-Tabele-land  with  the  support  of 
every  religious  denomin;iti'  rt  in  Ma-Shona-land  :  so  much  the  worse 
for  the  Religion  of  Wmt^i-  Iriiomiiiations :  they  were  wolves  in 
sheep's  clothing :  he  had  ^^(^uared  the  £nglish  Episcopal  Church 
by  a  giant  of  three  thousand  acres  of  land,  as  vas  stated  by 
a  Mi88ionar7  in  his  Committee-room.  He  laughs  at  the  Aborigines 
Protection  Society,  and  naturally  so,  for  he  is  the  President  of  the 
Aborigines  Destruction  Society :  he  then  attacks  Mr.  Labouchere, 
but  that  pent  Toman  is  quite  able  to  defend  himself,  especially  when 
he  has  so  giMHl  a  cause:  he  calls  Mr.  Labouchere  a  cynical 
Sybarite :  he  might  as  well  have  called  him  a  Crocodile ;  at  any 
rate,  he  is  not  what  Mr.  Bhodes  certainly  is,  an  nnBorapulous 
annezer.  He  concludes  his  speech  by  drawing  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  future  United  South  Africa,  or  Africander  Republic,  as 
hostile  as  possible  to  Great  Britain,  a  great  slaughterer  of  the 
indigenous  ])o|)ulation,  and  a  compound  of  Auglo-Dntch  adven- 
turers, with  a  mixture  of  (iri<|ua  and  other  half  castes,  men 
with  Hottentot  mothers.  It  would  be  better  far  for  Great  Britain 
to  let  the  colony  depart,  and  do  her  own  dirty  work  of  Slaughter 
and  Plunder.  As  it  is,  Great  Britain,  in  the  eyes  of  tbe  oiyUuEed 
world,  covers  herself  with  shame  with  no  intention  on  her  pttd^ 
and  no  possible  advantage,  in  order  that  a  sucking  Bepublic  may 
extend  its  l)oundarie?5. 

Mr.  Khodcf  speaks  contemptuously  of  "little  England":  like 
a  bud  bird  he  fouls  his  own  ne^t,  if  he  be  indeed  of  English  blow! : 
his  tastes  savour  more  of  the  Zulu  and  the  Hottentot,  with  a  streak 
of  Aehimti :  be  poses  not  only  as  a  colonist,  but  a  Prophet,  and 
predicts  great  things  for  the  marvellous  country  of  the  Ma-Tabele. 
No  doubt  the  Prophets  in  attendance  on  Sennacherib  and  Nebu- 
chadnezzar made  similar  utterances  in  the  ears  of  their  monarch. 
Mr.  Rhodes  bid  ted  his  trap  for  his  friends  at  Cape  Town  by 
promising  the  sole  trade  of  Ma-Tabele-land  to  the  Dutch  at  the 
Cape,  forgetting  the  lateral  railways  to  the  Eastern  coast,  and 
possible  access  to  tbe  Zambesi.  We  bear  nothing  in  his  speech 
of  the  poor  dear  Ha-Sh6na,  for  whose  sake  the  war  was  ostensibly 
undertaken :  they  will  soon  be  working  in  the  Africander  crold 
mines,  and  fjoincj  the  way  of  the  poor  wretched  indie:enous  iuhahi- 
tants  in  the  Spanish  Colonies  in  South  America.  He  then,  in  his 
Colossal  style  of  eloquence,  talks  of  being  at  Blantyre  on  the  River 
Shir§  in  six  months,  and  before  we  know  where  we  are,  at 
TT-Ganda  on  the  Equator ;  and,  if  he  be  unable  on  this  occasion  to 
exterminate  the  Mali  11  an  l  his  Ti- -  vishes  of  the  Sudan,  and  then 
open  the  Basin  of  the  liile»  he  will  turn  off  to  Kombisa:  the 
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advantage  of  telegraphic  coinmiinieatiou  over-land  is  not  obvious, 
when  there  axe  eea- cables  available.  At  any  rate,  he  will  cease  to 
iae  South  African,  and  be  entitled  to  the  fall  title  of  Africanns. 

He  then  enters  on  the  subject  of  managing  Kativea:  he  (Bhodes) 
is  tile  Native  Minister,  and  has  imckT  his  control  i, 200,000  souls : 
he  points  out  how  the  dostruction  of  Lo-Ben^ula  will  onjible  him 
to  deal  "thoroughly"  wifh  the  rondo,  and  other  tnbcs,  as 
Stralford  dealt  with  the  Irish.  One  Act  of  Murder  and  Plunder 
will  follow  another,  till  the  white  man  reigns  aluue :  it  doea  nut 
enter  into  bis  calonlation,  whether  God  will  permit  the  extermina- 
tion of  all  his  poor  black  children.  He  calls  himself  nnselfish,  but 
the  pronoun  ^'  Ego  "  governs  all  the  words  in  his  sentences :  he  is 
the  man,  who  is  to  leap  over  many  fences  :  ho  is  the  man  who  is  to  . 
add  to  his  present  titles  of  **  Colossus,"  and  Bloody  Ked  Hand,** 
the  title  of  First  President  of  the  South  Africander  Republic. 
Do  such  men  live  to  work  out  such  dreams  ?  Washington  was  a 
man  of  a  totally  different  type :  he  never  slaughtered  Bed  Indians, 
or  confiscated  their  lands.  This  **  petit  Napoleon  "  has  more  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Attila  and  Genghis  Khan,  who  piled  up  pyraml  U  <  f 
skulls  outside  City  walls.  There  is  an  island  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  of  which  Tonssaint  L'Ouvertnre,  a  nefjrrt)  slave,  got 
possession,  and  allowed  no  whites  in  the  Island ;  but  it  did  not 
answer ;  nor  will  Mr.  lihotles'  policy  of  having  no  blacks  in  South 
Africa  be  carried  out.  The  Negro  Races  01  Central  Africa  are 
increasing  in  number,  and  the  law  d  territorial  expansion  will 
apply  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  white  colonists.  Already  the 
Native  labour-(|uo8tion  is  cooiing  to  the  front :  it  is  admitted,  that 
Native  labour  m  South  Africa  is  the  dearest  in  the  world.  The 
Slave  can  made  to  work ;  the  free  African  is  described  by  a 
iiishop  as  wishing  to  live  like  an  idle  gentleman. 


CHAPTEB  YI, 

Conclusions. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  posseases  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
whole  of  Africa,  the  result  of  a  quarter  of  a  century's  dose  observa- 
tion, perhaps  unsurpassed  by  many  :  others  may  know  a  eorner  of 

the  great  patchwork  hett«r,  hut  nothing  of  other  portions.  It  1% 
some  slight  qnaliiieation  to  have  watched  for  many  years  the 
proceedings,  as  regards  Africa,  of  French,  Spaniards,  Portuguese, 
Germans,  Italians,  and  iiUgiish,  as  narrated  in  their  own  Language 
by  their  own  people:  eat^  nationality  is  most  satisfied  with  the 
eondnct  ol  its  own  oountiTmen,  and  hi|^j  critical,  often  bitterly, 
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of  fhe  proceedings  of  other  nationalities.  In  considering  the 
interests  and  snffexings  of  this  Ood-forfrotten  Contment*  the  writer 

has  no  prejudices,  or  partialities^  of  Xation,  Language,  Kellgion, 
Civilization,  Politics,  or  Conimeroe  in  his  opinion  :  what  is  morally 
right,  is  right ;  "what  is  morally  wrong,  is  wrong,  whether  the 
actors  of  the  particular  drama  be  ircnch  or  En«;lisb,  Nocrio  or 
Bantu,  Mahometan  or  lioman  Catholic.  All  his  special  knowledge 
of  these  unhappy  transactions  is  derived  from  the  Blne-Book  of 
Noyemher,  1893,  the  Debates  in  Farliamenti  and  the  Pages  of  Tk» 
Timeg.  He  has  heard,  tiiat  a  Daily  and  Weekly  Paper  have  vio- 
lently attacked  the  Company  on  the  financial  as  well  as  political 
side,  but  he  has  not  seen  them,  or  cared  to  do  so.  They  m;iy  have 
possibly  been  dictated  by  commercial  rivalry,  pique,  or  personal 
rancour.  He  has  never  seen  any  one  of  the  actors  in  this 
lamentable  drama ;  he  has  no  shares  or  interests,  or  knowledge, 
of  any  African  Company,  and  no  relation  or  friend  who  has  shares 
or  interests.  He  is  not  blaming  those,  who  have  interests;  he  is 
not  aspersing  the  characters  of  the  Companies,  of  which  he  does 
not  even  know  the  names.    In  the  words  of  Horace  : 

**  ISunt  qui  non  habennt :  est  qui  non  quicrit  habere.** 
He  is  entirely  free  from  prejudice  or  partiality,  but  he  stands  up  for 
the  Kative  Baces  against  Governments,  against  the  white  man, 
against  Missionaries,  and  indignantly  rejects  the  Idea,  that  any 
white  man  has  a  Right  to  lord  it  over  the  black  man,  %vlu  flier  he 
comes  as  a  Traveller,  a  ^ferchant,  an  Emigrant,  or  a  Missionary. 
He  is  obliged  to  speak  plainly  upon  this  subject.  The  AlHocrMcy  of 
the  age  is  terribly  heartless.  The  utterances  of  Lord  liipou  and  Sir 
H.  Loch  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  !Not  much  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  the  Beports  of  the  agents  of  the  Company.  They  were 
neither  Soldiers,  nor  Politieal  agents,  nor  experienced  administraton 
ef  dyil  affairs:  their  existence  depended  on  their  Commerdsl 
success.  The  Officials  in  British  India,  when  placed  in  difficulties, 
haye  no  fear  of  an  adverse  vote  of  an  Annual  Meeting  of  a  Com- 
mercial Company,  enraped  by  having  no  dividend,  and  exasperated 
by  u  call  for  further  payments.  The  Indian  Official  does  not  much 
care  also  for  a  debate  in  tho  House  of  Commons :  he  acts  from 
Imperial  motives,  aooording  to  his  orders,  and  for  the  good,  as  £ur 
as  he  can  see,  the  real  good,  of  the  great  Kative  population,  whose 
interests  are  in  his  hands :  he  detetts  slaughter :  he  has  no 
slaughterers  of  mankind  under  his  own  orders ;  he  invites  no 
shooters  of  big  game  to  help  him  :  and  he  has  to  answer  to  the 
Government,  if  he  call  out  the  Military  forces  without  due  cause, 
and  to  God,  if  he  misuse  his  power :  he  has  a  permanent  interest 
in  the  wel&ie  of  his  people.   Had  these  adventurers  any  interest? 

What  became  of  the  colonial  power  of  Spain  after  H  o  itr  n  ities 
of  Cortes  and  Pizarro,  after  the  wholesale  extinction  of  ^^^ative 
Banes,  the  plunder  of  ifational  wealth,  whether  in  precious  metal 
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or  in  cattle?  In  The  Times  of  T^'ovember  24th  it  is  recorded 
that  tbti  Company  captured  1000  head  of  cuttle.  Is  the 
fiTOBeiit  pditical  pocitioii  ol  South  America  eneonraging  ?  The 
laiqiiity  of  the  Spaniards  reacted  on  themselyeSy  and  what  ia 
Spain  now?  It  was  not  the  foult  of  Lo-Bengula,  that  he  was, 
naked  and  barbarous :  so  ■was  Kharaa  in  liis  youth,  and  so  was 
Khama's  father  in  his  old  a^je  :  liad  Lo-Ben^ula  been  approached 
by  cunciliating  liritons,  and  treated  as  Khama  was,  he  would  have 
become  what  Xhumu  is :  it  would  take  time,  longer  than  the 
Company  could  spare!  the  process  would  not  give  a  good,  or  an 
immediate  dividend !  Khama  most  now  shake  in  his  shoes :  a  new 
administrator  may  come,  a  new  turn  of  the  wheel,  and  be  and  his 
children  will  be  *' eaten  up"  by  a  new  Director  of  the  Company. 
There  was  no  inequality  of  force  in  the  contest,  no  display  of 
^llantry  of  a  few  against  many.  The  High-Commissioner  re- 
marked before  any  attack  was  made,  that  mounted  men  and 
machine  guns,  if  properly  handled,  would  he  in  an  open  fight  oqnal 
to  many  thousand  Ma>TahSle :  and  so  it  proved.  When  the  iBong 
was  offered  the  instalment  of  his  pension  of  £isoo,  he  promptly 
•refused  it,  saying  *'  that  he  would  receive  no  more  blood-money,  as 
it  was  the  price  of  his  blood"  :  so  it  was:  the  rope  was  being 
twisted  round  his  neck:  he  found  out  too  late,  that  to  let  in  one 
European  is  like  the  letting  in  of  a  stream  of  water,  or  rather  of 
blood;  it  was  obvious,  that  the  difficulty  of  asylum  to  refugees 
would  arise.  Ko  Englishman  would  willingly  surrender  women 
and  children  to  certain  torture  and  death,  and  to  refuse  this,  is  to 
a  barbarian  Chief  an  intolerable  wrong.  The  mistake  was  to  allow 
such  a  state  of  aiFairs  to  come  into  exi<(tence.  It  couXd  never  have 
happened  in  British  India,  or  even  Burma. 

The  High-Commissioner  deplored  the  sensational  Press-telegram 
sent  by  the  Company's  Officers  to  Cape  Town.  Mr.  Rhodes,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  tike  Colony,  decUned  to  interfere :  in  fact,  the 
Company  was  blowing  up  the  fire  in  the  furnace.  The  High* 
Connnissioner  throu^out  slneerely  desired  peace;  "the  sentence 
of  Moloch  was  for  '»pen  war."  The  Iligh-Connni^^'^ioncr  evidences 
throughout  the  feelings  of  a  responsible  Statesnuui,  ready  to  strike 
at  the  last,  if  he  were  comixdled  ;  hut  the  scratch- ])a(;k  of  Doctors, 
gold-diggers,  hunteru  of  great  game,  were  desirous  to  '*  get  up 
a  row,*'  as  it  is  described  in  the  Bine  Booh,  and  they  strove  to  lorm 
a  public  ^ntiment  in  their  favour,  and  have  succeeded. 

Sir  Hercules  Kobinson,  an  ez-High-Commissioner,  with  perfect 
Iniowledge  of  the  circumstances,  expresses  his  confidence,  that  the 
Company  would  never  see  k  the  extermination  of  the  Ma-Tah*''le.  or 
their  expulsion  from  their  own  Native  country  :  but  Mr.  TliC  Mi  ore 
Bent,  whose  only  connection  with  the  Region  was  that  ol  uu 
aicfanologieal  explorer,  in  the  words  quoted  a  few  pages  back, 
veeonunenda  their  extermination:  and  in  lact  they  have  heen 
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slaughtered  by  thousands,  and  Mr.  Bent  only  expresses  the  feelings 
of  his  Mends  at  Yictoria. 
In  one  of  the  tdegraiDB  of  the  Blue  Book  we  read  the  cry  of 

Lo-Bcnguls ;  *•  What  great  wrong  have  I  done  ?  "  Tlie  unlettered 
barbarian,  with  a  range  of  Ideas  limited  to  South  Africa,  did  not 
know,  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  white  man  on  the  war-path  the 
possession  of  land  and  mines,  even  by  an  augei,  would  mean,  that 
the  owner  of  such  wealth  was  doing  wroug  by  daring  to  exist! 
Fortunes  hare  to  be  made  by  daring  adventurers,  the  younger  sons 
of  needy  families  of  the  middle  dawes : 

Si  possis  rect^ :  Si  non,  qnocnmque  mod6  Bern." 

This  is  the  motto  in  ail  climes,  and  ages,  of  the  adventurer  and 
colonist. 

As  late  »  Aagoat  17,  1893,  Lo-Bengula  is  described  by  the 
High-GommiBsioner,  as  apparently  anxious  for  Peace,  and  doing 

his  best  to  restrain  his  people,  and  piot*  rt  the  lives  of  Europeans 
at  Buluwayo.  On  August  16,  Dr.  Jamieson  telegraphs,  that  there 
is  further  evidence  of  the  King's  *'  lying  and  duplicity."  Cl^'arly 
there  were  two  distinct  categories  of  public  Officers :  the  liigh- 
Commissioner  desired  justice ;  the  Company's  administrators  desir^ 
annexation  and  plunder.  Lo-Bengula  sent  ambassadors  more  than 
once  to  the  High-Commissioner :  two  were  killed  on  their  journey 
by  British  armed  men ;  one  fell  serionsly  ill,  and  the  delay  was  to 
be  regretted;  but  no  white  man,  such  as  ^fr.  MoiFat,  of  a  con- 
ciliatoiT  di^5])o?ition.  and  with  a  knowledge  of  Afriran  Lantniaires, 
was  bent  actually  to  the  King,  just  as  Sir  Mortimer  l^nr  nul  lins 
been  sent  this  year  to  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan.  No  white  man, 
though  there  were  several  in  his  power,  was  killed  by  Lo-Bengula : 
the  agents  of  the  Company  have  kiUed  thonsands  of  black  men. 
Lo-Beng61a  never  interferod  with  the  afftdrs  of  Be-Chu^naland, 
Transvaal,  or  the  Portuguese  colony :  the  Knglish  forced  tliem- 
Bclves  into  his  rerngniscd  dominions,  coming  first  to  ask  for 
concessions  and  treat ii  s,  and  having  secured  a  footing  killing  his 
Subjects  with  all  the  air  of  men  fighting  for  their  hereditary 
possessions.  Imagine  the  English  concessionists  of  the  Bio  Tinto 
mines,  near  Seville  in  Spain,  taming  round  on  the  Spanish  autho« 
rities,  and  driving  out  the  King  of  Spain. 

If  on  one  side  Lo-Bengiiia  was  unable  to  control  his  young 
bloods  nnder  the  extreme  provocation,  to  which  they  were  expos^ 
it  a])pcars  from  a  memorial  quoted  in  the  "Blue-Book  that  the 
inhabitantii  of  this  ridiculously  mushroom  and  tiny  town  Victoria, 
placed  similar  pressure  upon  the  redoubtable  Mr.  lihodea :  he  was 
told  by  them  pretty  dearly  in  July,  1893,  that  he  mnst  take  the 
IsTOUTable  opportunity  once  for  all  of  settling  the  Ma-Tabele 
question,  Le.    killing  them,"  and,  if  he  did  not  take  the  initiative^ 
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a  very  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitnnts  of  this  f^oodly  citr,  Arliich 
had  dropped  down  a  few  years  ha(  k  111  a  foreign  and  indepeiultnt 
State,  were  determined  to  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands, 
and  amnge  for  compensation  for  ihoir  lomes.  The  agrieultnnl 
losses  amounted  to  fifty  oxen,  two  hundred  and  eighty  sheep  or 
goats,  ten  anseSf  and  fifteen  pigs,  and  for  loBses  such  as  these 
the  slaughter  of  thousands  of  free  independent  AfiioaibB  was 
determined  np'^n. 

Iso  more  init^uitous  arrangement  was  (>ver  madi  than  the  Partition 
of  Africa.  The  different  gangs  of  land-grabbers,  hailing  from 
PariSf  London,  Beilin,  or  Bronels,  are  on  the  jealous  watch  of 
each  other.  Men  are  cut  down,  in  order  that  diTidends  may  rise. 
The  Twentieth  Centnry  will  sit  in  judgment  upon  us,  as  we  judge 
the  Spaniards  of  tlie  Sixteenth  Century.  The  Roman  mob  in  the 
time  of  their  decadence  shouted  for  *' Ponem  et  Ciroensies";  the 
cry  of  the  British  Speculator  is,  "  African  Skulls  and  Gold  Dust.'* 
This  is  the  outcome  of  tlio  Christian  bencTolem  e  of  tlie  age.  The 
British  Matron,  reading  her  paper  at  the  hreakfast  tahle,  remarks, 
tiiat  two  thousand  more  sarages  have  heen  killed.  "  A  rise  of  ten 
per  cent,  in  Mine  Shares,"  is  the  rejoinder  of  Pater  Familias. 
Geoirraphy  will  be  taught  to  the  rising  generation  in  lessons  of 
hloixi.  U-Ganda,  says  the  teri'^lu  r,  is  the  place,  where  the  Protes- 
tant British  Mission  slaughtered  the  Fn  ndi  Roman  Catliolic 
Mission,  and  burnt  their  chapels.  Ma-Tabele-land,  says  the 
teacher,  is  the  country,  which  Mr.  Rhodes  conquered,  and  divided 
among  his  gold-digger  friends,  driving  the  king  away,  killing  his 
amhassadors,  slaughtering  his  Subjects,  and  confiscating  his  land : 
the  teacher  wouhl  then  delineate  the  Qeographical  features  of  the 
country  in  blood  instead  of  chalk. 

Mr.  Lahouchore  in  one  of  his  speeches  described  it  as  a  battue 
rather  than  a  battle,  which  will  suit  the  taste  of  the  Author  of 
**  Great  Game  in  East  Africa,"  who  arrived  opportunely,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Selena,  the  great  hunter.  Black  game  of  the  ethnologiGal 
B&ntn  Race  tskes  the  place  of  Lions  or  Bears ;  and  poor  ignorant 
Feasants  supply  the  place  of  Pheasants. 

There  has  been  one  great  omission  up  to  this  date :  there  has 
heen  no  mapsacre  on  T,akc  Chad:  this  reallv  is  a  caam  omisKUff. 
The  Roman  said  proudly,  that  there  was  no  shore  untiiiged  by 
Roman  blood:  the  Briton  may  say,  that  there  is  no  Region,  or 
Lake,  or  Biver,  in  Africa,  in  which  he  has  not  shed  the  blood  of 
the  unfortunate  NatiTc  Races.  Something  ought  to  he  done  for 
the  honour  of  Lake  Chad !  Captain  Lugard  from  the  Lake  Nyasa 
and  Victoria  Nyanza  has  more  experience  of  larrnstine  slaui^hter. 
Dr.  Jamieson'';  lancet  is  better  able  to  draw  blood  in  the  Iliixh  Veldt. 

I  never  saw  Mr.  Laboucherc,  but  I  welcome  any  friend  of 
Justice  and  Mercy,  and  quote  his  words.  Mr.  Labouchere 
addressed  Ida  oonstituents  at  Northampton  Town-fiall  lately. 
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Kef  erring  to  Ma-Tab^le-land,  Mr.  Labouchere  said  tliat  "he  had 
«•  nerer  seen,  why  English  people  should  treat  A#wwn«  as  thoii|h 
"  they  were  not  Human  beings.   It  was  said  that  5000  of  tibe 
Xutivcs  had  been  killed  and  woiiiKlrd,  and  he  had  asked  where 

*'  were  the  2000  wounded?  An  African  Chief  called  Khama,  who 
*'  wa8  a  Wcsleyan,  withdrew  his  troops  from  assi^tinir  tlie  Enjilish, 
**  hecau-»-  lie  disapproved  of  the  way  the  Kiifjli.sh  w»_re  ( nrrvina; 
*'  ou  the  u  ur.  ^Vu8  it  not  a  preposteruusj  thing,  that  the  iidigu=ii 
**  flag  should  he  disgraced  in  that  manner,  that  these  mere  atock- 
jobhingy  money-mongering,  people  should  drag  onr  flag  in  the 
mire  in  Africa,  and  that  they  should  kill  and  murder  in  order 
*'  to  nd  up  their  miserable  shares  on  the  Stock  Exchaiitre  ?  For 
*'  his  part  he  meant  to  stick  to  thi^  question.  There  was  too 
"  much  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  turning  the  blind  eye  to 
•*  what  was  going  un  in  those  distauL  parts.** 

In  thia  unhappy  Ma-Tah^e  Scandal  all  traditional  feelingSi 
customs,  and  moralities  are  reversed.  In  British  India  tiie 
Hcilical  Officers,  though  brave  men,  are  called  non -combatants; 
in  Africa  they  appear  to  take  the  command  ol  Military  expedi« 
tions : 

*'  ] Ml' let  ha?c  opprobia  nobis 
Aut  dici  potiuij&c,  uut  uon  potuitise  repelli.'* 

The  old  Greek  writers  tell  na,  that  Africa  had  always  something 
new  to  communicate  to  the  world,  and  so  it  is  to  this  day.  The 

Ma-tah»'le  Scandal  has  a  quaint  novelty  about  it.  because  there 
was  a  pret«  ne^  of  benevolence  in  pnjteetiug  the  Ma-Shona,  the 
maternal  relatives  of  the  Ma-Tabele,  ■\s  lio  owned  a  territory  with 
auriferous  deposits,  which  were  coveted  by  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
The  atmosphere  of  Africa  ia  impregnated  with  erime.  King 
Htesa,  and  Mwangsi,  of  U-Qanda  could  not  have  existed  in  Asia. 
It  was  the  same  climatic  influenceai  which  made  them  so  erael, 
and  has  tha  effect  of  making?  young  men  of  Grent  l^rit  nn  cwcfp 
away  the  re«traiuts  of  the  sixth  and  eighth  r^mmaTuimpntjn^  aad 
go  in  tor  Killing  and  Loot. 

X*et  Great  Britain  pause  in  this  career  of  cruelty  and  crime; 
let  the  Africander  Bepnhlio  rather  look  to  the  History  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  than  to  the  examplea  of  the 
Kepuhlic  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  the  Argentine :  it  ia  as  well  to 
be  honest  and  merciful. 

Fitbruaiy  tit,  1894. 
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ON  PUECHASE  OF  SLAVES  BY  MISSIONARIES 
OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME. 

Om  of  the  great  cones  of  SUrery  and  the  Slaye-Trade  is,  that 
it  dislocates  the  labour-market,  and  leaves,  even  when  abolished, 

a  trail  of  ovil  consequences  and  fallacies ;  and  it  is  necessary  from 
tinie  to  time  to  appeal  to  first  ])riiiciplefl,  and  expose  weak  and 
evil  practices  into  which  good  men  fall. 

The  evils  arising  from  an  ill-regulated  traffic  in  Cooleys,  or  Free 
lAhonreis,  have  often  been  exposed.  The  movement  of  ignorant 
labomers  is  always  a  dangerous  process.  Even  io  British  India 
the  supply  of  labomm  from  the  districts  of  Bangui,  where  there  is 
a  surfeit,  to  As^am,  Trhere  there  is  a  demand,  is  not  accomplished 
without  risk.  The  export  of  Cooleys  from  India  beyond  the  seas  is 
a  most  complicated  operation.  The  planter  in  his  selfishness  calls 
out  for  labour,  and  cares  not  by  how  great  a  sacrifice  of  Human 
life  his  wants  m  supplied.  Too  ofton  the  Coolej  becomes  little 
better  off  than  a  Slave.  The  great  Island  of  Madagascar  is  now 
destined  to  be  exposed  to  ruin  and  loss  of  life,  with  a  view  of 
sapplying  labour  to  French  planters.  The  Latin  Races  never  can 
be  persuaded  to  look  upon  involuntary  labour  of  Subject  liaces" 
with  the  aversion^  with  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  regards  it. 

The  French  Koman  Catholic  Missionary  openly  conducts  his 
Kissionarr  operations  under  the  Black  Flag,  and  it  is  well,  that 
this  should  be  thoroughly  nnderstood.  We  will  not  quote  any 
other  authority  tiban  their  own  recognised  Keporter,  the  Missiom 
CathoUquetf  and  we  select  the  volumes  of  1 88 1-2  to  show  that 
the  practice  is  not  an  old  and  abandoned  one,  but  one  actually 
in  jbroe: — 

Aheokuta,  Western  A  frica,  FeJ).^  1881. 

**  Qu'il  nous  serait  facile  de  rachefer  dcs  esclaves,  si  nous  avrons 
**  des  ressources.    Apres  chaque  expedition  guerrier  il  Bull'riiit  de 
se  rendre  sur  quelqu'une  des  grandes  places,  on  sent  expose^s  des 
families  entieree  de  eaptifi." 
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*^  Emhuitona,  on  the  Congo^  Nbv.j  1880. 

"  Le  Rachat  dcs  enfants  devenant  df  jour  en  jour  ici  plus  difficile 
**  je  refiolus  d'aller  voir,  ai  dans  le  haut  de  Congo,  il  ne  preseutait 
**  pua  plus  de  facilite.** 

**Limi&na,  on  ih$  Wett  CaaH,  M,,  1880. 

**  H  profite  en  meme  t<jmps  de  ce  voyage  pour  renouer  et  activer 
.  "  TcBUTie  81  importante  du  Bachat  dea  enfants,  car  Helas !  an 
'*  Congo  comme  partout  ailleun  oette  ceuTxe  denent  de  plna  en 

**  plus  difficile. 

'*  A  cctte  epoque  la  Mission  clcvait  environ  cent  enfants,  dont 
"  les  Tins  av:ii(  nt  ("'te  confies  par  les  ckefs  de  I'iuteiieur,  et  les 
**  autres  avaient  ete  racheUt,^* 

At  the  dose  of  the  year  1881  three  French  ICiBflionaiies  loat 
their  liveB  on  the  Eastern  shore  of  Lake  Tangan  jika,  in  the  country 

of  U-Runtli,  in  consequence  of  their  complicity  in  the  purchase 
of.  luul  forcible  retontion  of,  purchased  Slaves ;  for  the  Wa-Bikari, 
having  solicited  in  vain  the  return  of  children  kidnapped  from 
them,  in  some  way  or  other  recovered  the  person  of  one  of  them. 
The  French  Priests  threatened  the  use  of  force  to  retake  their 
Slaye,  but  were  anticipated  by  an  attack  of  the  barbaiians*  who 
made  a  sudden  onslaught  upon,  and  killed  the  French  Missionariee, 
one  of  whom  had  arms  in  his  hands.  It  is  obvious  that  children 
must  bplonjs:  to  some  one.  No  tribe,  however  savage,  will  U  its 
own  olfspriii^.  The  Slaves  sold  must  be  the  bcK>ty  of  war,  or  the 
result  oi  kidiiappinpr- 

Undeterred  by  this  catastrophe,  the  French  llomon  Catholic 
Missionaries  recommenced  their  purchases  on  a  larger  scale,  and  at 
Tabora,  in  Unya-Nwembe,  on  the  high  road  from  Zanaibir  to  both 
Lakes  Victoria  and  Tanganyika : 

**  Quand  nous  exposumer  k  lui  (the  brother  of  the  Arab  Govi  nior 
*'  of  Unva-Nwembe)  notre  intention  de  rneheter  di's  enfants  osdavos 
*'  pour  en  faire  dcs  hommes  libres  et  leur  apprendre  a  bien  vivre,  il 

nous  dit :  Bien !  des  enfants  tous  en  trouTerez  id  beaucoup. 

VouB  Tene2  pour  les  enfants  |  o'est  bon.  Je  suis  yotre  homme/' 

The  pious  priest  then  remarks ; 

*'  0  Providence  de  dieu,  qui  daignez  employer  ;\  votre  causes  les 
vices  memes  de  vor  ennemies  !    Puissiez  vous  tiier  do  T avarice 
**  de  cc  vieu  Ills  de  Mahomet  la  deliverance  et  le  salut  de  beaucoup 
d*ames  autour  de  nous ! 

Beja  nous  avons  commence  a  fonner  notre  petite  ftuniUe  negre, 
en  rothetont  plusieurs  enfants,  que  Ton  promenait  dans  la  ^e 
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**  coniino  des  animaux  en  vente.  Nous  aurons  freqTirmment 
**  I'oeciisiou  d'en  rachster  d'autres  sans  sorter  do  choz  auus:  ct) 
**  sera  la  petite  peche  a  I'liame^ou  eu  atteadant  que  I'autorisatioa 
"  de  Said  Bargaclie  soit  anivte  de  ZasisSSaks,  Alors  nous  ponnonB 
«  faire  1a  gronde  p6che  en  baute  mer:  p6ohe  que  n'anxa  d'antree 
**  limites  que  relies  de  nos  resources.  150  ou  200  francs  snffisent 
])our  le  rachat  el  Teutretien  d'un  enfant  pendant  une  anrif'e. 
*'  Avec  15,000  ou  20,000  francs  nous  pourruit  fonder  ici  un 
«  orphelinat  d'une  CetUaine  de  beaux  HeifriUotu.** 

The  Aisbt,  ihemaelTM  not  rery  wrapulouB,  held  back  from 
taking  part  in  this  tremendooB  scheme,  and  beggped  leaye  to  apply 
to  the  Sultan,  their  Master,  at  Zanzibar.  The  Priest  wrote  olf  to 
M.  Ledoux,  the  Consul  of  France,  begging  of  him  to  use  his 
influence  in  the  aid  of  this  Slave-purchasin*?  enterprise.  Publicity 
may  possibly  cheek  tliis  detestable  enteqmse,  and  it  has  been 
reported  to  the  English  i'oreign  Office.  That  on  the  peaceful  high 
road  from  the  Sea  to  the  Equatorial  Lakes,  there  should  be 
eetabliflhed  a  House  of  Kidnapped  Cluldren,  purohased  by  an 
European,  appears  to  be  a  pukHc  misfortune : 

In  Tanganyika  the  Prench  Roman  Catholic  Missionaries,  in 
spite  of  the  warning  received  by  the  slaughter  of  three  of  their 
body,  report,  September  25,  iSSz,  another  advance  along  the 
dangerous  and  shameful  path : 

Nous  aTons  vu  d^jft  moorir  plunenrs  de  ces  enfants  an 
«  Masanj6.  Aussi  arons  nous  du  racJwter  dGsjttmM fiUes  esclayes. 
"  Ce  moyen  off  re  de  nombreuses  difficulteS|  comme  yous  le  oom- 
"  prenez  facilement  tous  memes." 

If  the  kidnapping  of  boys  was  not  enough  to  rouse  a  tribe  to 
wrath  against  the  white  strangers,  surely  the  kidnapping  of  girls 
will  do  so.  The  problem  is  a  tremendous  one,  but  at  Zanzibar  we 
Md : 

A  ThopitaL  est  annex^e  une  ^le  pour  les  petites  Negresses^ 
que  I'on  raweU,  ou  qu'on  enl^ve  auz  march ands  d'esdaves." 

Rneh  is  the  practice  of  the  French  Roman  Catholic  Missionaries 
in  the  East  and  West  of  Equatorial  Africa.  They  cannot  t»ee 
that  the  words,  racka$  and  ademption,  were  appUoable,  when 
sums  were  sent  to  Barbery  to  rescue  French  and  Spanish 
sailois,  who  had  been  captured  by  the  Corsairs;  that  it  would 
be  prrfeetly  lep:itiraate  to  a  native  of  the  country  to  purchase  his 
own  freedom,  or  redeem  from  Slavery  menibers  ot  his  familv  or 
his  friends.  The  wholesale  purohase  of  mule  and  female  ehildreu 
encourages  kidnapping,  raids,  and  tribal  wars,  and  per2)etuate8  a 
■tote  <A  affairs,  which  we  would  gladly  see  entirely  changed.  An  ' 
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orphanncro.'^  filled  with  ohildrea  ravished  from  their  parenti*  10 
only  80  in  uame. 

Kow  if  the  benevolent  Ifissioiiarj  can  do  this  with  impunity, 
and  start  a  School,  and  a  iactoiy,  and  indnatrial  operationfl,  and 
distil  liqueurs,  as  the  Monks  do  in  Algeria,  why  should  not  the 
benevolent  planter  do  the  same  ?  If  he  is  not  aUowed  to  do  so, 
he  will  bo  iindf  rsald  in  his  business  by  his  Missionary  rival,  who 
conducts  the  adjoining  factory.  If  children,  male  and  female, 
may  be  purchased,  why  not  lads  and  lasses,  and  adults  generally  ? 
The  male  childxeo,  when  they  come  to  age  of  puberty  in  the 
Kismonary  Schools,  will  want  wives,  and  the  Priest  most  a^  his 
friends  the  Arab  Slave-dealers  to  send  in  a  supply  of  marriageable 
Kegresses.  When  neighbouring  tribes  demand  in  a  voice  of  anger 
the  restitution  of  their  ravished  children,  what  reply  is  to  be 
given  to  them  ?  The  transaction  becomes  more  horrible,  when 
the  Arab  is  found  to  be  the  go-between,  and  the  panderer  to  the 
KissioDary  lust  to  get  possession  of  Neg^X)  bodies  for  the  sake  of 
their  souls.  How  the  Mahometan  mnst  scoff  at  the  Christian  for 
his  inconsistency ! 

When  the  Roman  Catholic  ^fission  lately  quitted  Rubiga,  the 
capital  of  Kinfj:  Mtesa,  on  Lnlcf  Victoria,  they  took  with  them 
several  I  (it- loads  of  Negro  boys,  whom  they  bad  purchased,  and 
who  were  their  property.  In  the  pages  of  The  Miuiom  Catho- 
liqwt  of  Lyons,  appear  each  week  notices  of  subscriptions  made  in 
France  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  children,  and  the  name, 
which  the  pious  donor  attaches  to  the  gift  as  the  name  designed 
for  the  purchased  child,  is  generally  that  of  a  little  girl,  showing 
that  the  perilous  policy  of  purchasing  female  Slaves  is  persisted  in. 
To  the  Arab  Slave-dealer  it  matters  not,  whether  a  little  girl  is 
supplied  to  a  harem  or  a  Mission-school ;  or  a  little  boy  sold  to  be 
converted  into  a  eunuch  or  into  an  acolyte.  It  is  a  matter  of  so 
much  money.  And  when  these  children  grow  up  to  maturity, 
they  will  abscond,  and  there  will  he  claims  for  restitution.  It  is 
fortunate,  that  a  Protestant  power  like  Germ  my  has  appeared  on 
the  scene  of  East  Africa,  which  is  not  likely  to  tolerate  the  pur- 
chase of  Slaves  for  any  purpose  in  its  jurisdiction. 

It  is  a  comfort  to  think  that  every  Protestant  Missionary  Society 
in  Africa  is  free  from  even  the  imputation  of  this  blot.  The  Mis- 
sionaries of  the  Universities'  Mission  to  East  Africa  write,  that  they 
have  difficulty  in  providing  for  the  children  who  flock  to  their 
schools.  The  alleged  difficult  of  getting  children  to  come  to  the 
l^f^e^ion  Schools  is  a  mere  snare ;  if  regular  attendance  at  School  of 
little  Kegroes,  who  know  not  what  time  is,  is  to  be  secured  by 
their  purchase,  their  bondage,  their  incarceration,  their  personal 
chastisement,  we  say  boldly  that  we  had  rather  let  them 
remain  free  heathens  than  be<M)me  Slave-Chnstiaas  repeating  their 
«Ave.Haria.*' 
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Another  form  of  snare,  which  tempts  the  Missionary  to  sworve 
from  the  high  beaten  road,  is  the  Institution  called  *'pnwnmg." 
It  was  explained  at  a  Missionary  Board  to  mean  tiiLi.  A  heathen 
fomily  spend  ft  large  sum  on  the  funeral  of  their  heed:  the  money 
is  boziowed  from  a  money-lender  on  the  seonrity  of  the  mortgage 
to  hun  of  the  inTohmtai^  sennioes  of  one  member  of  the  family. 
A  yoTingor  son  is  made  over,  pavmed,  pledged,  to  become  the  Slave 
for  life  of  the  mnnry-lender.  it  was  suggested  by  an  amiable 
Missionary,  on  whose  health,  countenance,  and  judgement,  a  long 
reaidence  in  Africa  had  had  a  deleterious  effect,  that  the  Christian 
ahonid  adopt  a  modified  lorm  of  this  praetioe,  that  the  pawning 
ahonid  he  registered,  an  aooonnt  kept  of  the  o^pLtal  and  interest,  and 
a  powtf  of  redemption  reserved.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say, 
that  a  great  Missionary  Society,  among  the  founders  of  which  was 
Wilberforne,  could  have  nothing  to  do  directly  or  indirectly,  openly 
or  in  diHi^uise,  now  or  in  future,  with  any  practice,  which  implied 
the  dominion  of  one  man  over  the  person  of  another,  and  the  right 
of  one  man  to  use  the  involuntary  labour  of  anotiier.  The  pow^ 
of  ft  MiBslonary  Society  is  limited,  hut  it  can  prohibit  its  office- 
holders absolutely  from  contact  with  such  transactions,  can 
admonish  and  affectionately  urge  its  adherents  to  abstain  from  them, 
and  can  stand  forth  beforp  tho  hoifthen  a  living  protest,  that  the 
purchase  of  Slaves,  the  empiuymeut  of  Slaves,  the  mortguL^ing  of 
the  labour  of  one  man  to  another,  is  an  abomination  before  God 
and  man. 

It  is  necessary  to  speak  oot  dearly,  and  call  upon  lUssionary 
fiodeties  to  take  heed,  lest  mud  stick  to  the  skirts  of  their  clothing. 
Now  that  Africa  is  so  thoroughly  thrown  open,  and  associations, 

religious  and  secular,  are  springing  up  like  mushrooms,  care  must 
be  taken,  lest  the  enemy  should  sow  tares.  All  that  we  can  do  is 
to  publish  to  the  Christian  world  a  bona  fide  and  authentic 
account  of  every  such  transaction,  and  thus  bring  it  to  the  notice 
of  the  Attoraey-General,  who  is  empowered  to  prosecute  the 
purchaser,  if  an  English  subject,  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice; 
for  it  is  distinctly  an  offence  against  the  Act  of  George  IV.,  and 
punishable  as  a  felony  in  any  Court  of  Her  Majesty,  without 
reference  to  the  venue  ol  the  transaction. 

MUnmFiM,  1878. 


SxATiBT  nr  'BmofomusT  Chubchbs  or  MADAeisoAX. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  a  few  years  ago  remarked  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  that  tiicre  was  a  Subject  in  which  even  a  Judge  might  be 
forgiven,  if  he  spake  with  warmth.   That  subject  was  ShiTeiy. 
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My  devotion  to  Missions  is  only  exceeded  by  my  abhorrence  of 
Slavery,  and,  whea  tiie  name  to.  a  Missionary  is  mixed  up  with 
fhat  of  Slavery,  I  leel  in  a  ctilemma,  and  I  wish  to  diteass  the 

Bubject  with  more  than  judicial  coldness.    A  Miarionaiy  is  obliged 

to  toleraU  Slavery,  as  he  is  obliged  to  tolerute  many  other  evil 
custonif,  snoh  as  Polygamy,  divorce,  exa«:*?er;ited  caste,  drunken- 
ness, and  proliig;i(- y  ;  but  he  should  cut  otf  his  right  hand  rather 
than  directly  or  indirectly  countenance  it.  There  are  many  fancy 
grievances,  and  many  ephemetal  eocieties  are  started  to  paint  the 
evil  which  they  denounce  in  exaggerated  cotonn,  and  suggest 
remedies,  which  would  oftea  be  wone  than  the  disease.  On  ths 
question  of  Slavery,  however,  no  two  men  can  be  found,  righteous 
or  unrighteous,  who  will  defend  the  status,  and  there  is  no  true 
Englishman  wlio,  in  tbi>  Tsiueteenth  Century,  would  not  leml  his 
voice  to  any  meusure,  which  might  sweep  from  the  World  the 
abominable  practice  cf  inToluntary  labour. 

We  are  too  apt  to  imagine,  that  Slarerr  in  Aaa  and  Africa  is  ol 
the  same  character  as  the  Slavery  of  the  Pianten  in  Nortfai  America, 
and  the  West  Indian  Islands.  Such  is  not  the  case.  In  Mahometan 
countries  the  Slave  is  often  treaUnl  as  a  niember  of  the  family,  and 
some  Slaves  ])ossess  Slaves.  Still  a  large  percentage  of  the  women 
have  to  submit  to  involuntary  concubinage  with  their  owners,  and 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  males  are  turned  into  eunuchs  to  serve 
as  guards  to  their  polluted  sisters.  The'  lash,  and  the  prison,  the 
private  sale,  and  the  auction  mart,  are  always  possibilities.  The 
Kight  of  husband,  the  Right  of  parent,  Education,  Beligion,  power 
of  locomotion,  of  amassing  a  competence  for  old  ap:e,  are,  as  resjards 
the  Slave  portion  of  a  po])ulatiou,  suspended,  whilst,  as  regards  the 
free  portion,  honourable  iubour  cannot  exist,  where  everything 
meniid  is  done  by  a  SlaT«.  ^  Ko  true  social  state  can  be  founded  on 
Slayerr,  and  no  real  Christianity. 

In  Sritidi  India  forty  years  ago  Slavery  existed  in  its  mildest 
form,  and  it  was  not  deemed  prudent,  considering  the  vast  popula- 
tion of  that  country,  and  our  own  small  numbers,  to  abolish  it  in 
so  many  words.  But  a  law  was  passed,  that  the  so-called  Slave 
possessed  the  same  lUgiit^  in  a  court  of  Justice,  civil  and  crimiual, 
as  the  freeman.  The  ladi  and  the  prison  ceased  thus  to  be 
operatiye,  and  the  bad  custom  has  gently  died  out.  But  it  did 
most  unmistakably  exist.  I  have  often  had  petitiens  filed  in  my 
court  by  women,  fugitives  from  the  house  of  some  rich  man, 
praying  for  leave  to  go  where  th(  y  wislied,  and  in  spite  of  the 
angry  protests  of  tlieir  owner  the  brief  order  has  been  endorsed  on 
the  petition,  that    the  parties  are  at  liberty  to  do  as  they  Uked." 

^ow  supposing  some  energetic  young  magistrate  had  conceiTed 
the  Idea  of  a  traming*oollege  in  any  Bistriot  of  British  India,  and 
had  sent  up  his  plans  of  hiiildings  providing  for  a  room  lor  each 
student,  and  a  roam  ak99$  for      iSAm,  I  can  answer  as  to  the 
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nature  of  the  reply,  which  he  would  have  received  from  any 
commissioner  or  any  governor.  1  know  the  order,  that  1  should  have 
endorsed  myself  on  sneli  an  application,  and  I  tlunk  that  my  great 
jnaster,  John  Lawrenee,  would  have  done  the  same,  only  in  stronger 
language :  Send  back  the  scheme,  and  remind  the  irriter,  that  he 
is  a  Gentleman  and  a  Christiun,  and  that  any  more  proposals  of 
this  kind  will  lead  to  his  removal  froin  a  post,  of  which  he  ia 
unworthy."  If  it  had  tran^^pired  that  tht;  public  Officer  had  Slaves 
among  his  domestics,  kauwiug  that  they  were  such,  knowing  that 
a  portion  of  the  wages  paid  went  to  the  Slare-owncr,  it  would  have 
been  intimated  to  him,  very  unmistakably,  that  such  things  mast 
not  be,  that  he  moAt  rather  submit  to  the  inconvenienoe  of  a  had 
cook  than  have  a  Slave-cook;  in  a  wonl,  that  the  servants  of 
the  Queen-Empress  must  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  countefianee 
Slavery,  though  out  of  wise  far-seeing  policy  they  tolerated  it  for 
one  generation. 

And  yet  the  Missionaries  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Mada- 
gasear  find  it  right  to  act  in  the  manner,  in  which  I  have  only,  by 
a  fltretdi  of  fancy,  imagined  a  civil  Officer  of  Government  acting, 
for  I  feel  sure  that  no  ( ivil  or  military  Officer  would  ever  have  so 
done.  Let  me  quote  the  words  used  in  TA$  Mknon  Fidd  of  1878, 
pages  580,  581  : 

**  The  m^st  important  and  hopeful  step  is  the  oyu  nins:  of  a 
«<  college  to  educate  Native  Catechists  and  Clergy.    The  btudents 

are  fdl  married;  each  has  a  house,  consisting  of  sitting-room, 
"  bed-room,  and  Idtohen,  with  an  upsiairs  room  far  his  Slavee" 

It  has  transpiied,  and  has  not  been  denied,  that  the  domestics 
of  the  Missionary  and  the  Mission  are  Slaves,  receivin<r  indeed 
adequate  waj^es,  and,  no  doubt,  leading  comfortable  and  happy 
lives,  yet  still  pavinf?  over  a  portion  of  their  wacres  to  their  .Slave- 
owner, who  had  the  power  to  chastise  them,  imprison  them,  sell 
them  by  priyate  contract,  and  break  up  the  relation  of  husband 
and  wife,  parent  and  child.  In  such  a  home  as  that  of  the  Mis- 
riemary,  the  female  Slave,  and  the  wife  of  the  Slave,  would  enjoy 
an  honoured  status ;  but  that  whicli  a  Missionary  allows  himself 
to  do,  a  layman,  and  a  bad  layman,  can  do  also,  and  without  the 
purity  and  Bclf -restraint  of  a  Missionar}'  household.  We  make  no 
charges  against  the  European  residents  of  the  island,  but  somehow 
or  other  mixed  Baces  do  come  into  existesice,  and  the  history  the 
Southern  States  of  the  great  American  Bepnblic  is  before  us,  as 
a  beacon  and  a  warning,  that  the  status  of  Slavery  is  incompatiUe 
with  a  moral  and  religious  life. 

These  students  are  to  br  triincd  to  be  Catechists  and  Pastors. 
It  is  amazing  to  read,  that  liie  stoutest  champions  of  Slavery  in  tlie 
island  are  the  Native  i'astors  themselves  of  the  Noneonfonuist 
Churches.  Bnglish  Missionaries  of  all  doiominations  have  every- 
where steadily  dsnounced  the  piacticey  but  have  not  found  them- 
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selves  strong  enough  to  pass  that  order  in  Madagascar,  which  their 
brethren  in  Asia  and  AfnVa  have  pas«!cd,  that  no  office-holder  of 
the  Church  should  hold  or  employ  Slaves.  A.  grotesque  feature 
is  disclosed  in  the  fact,  that  some  of  the  Pastors  are  Slaves  them- 
aelves,  and  that  a  ]^rtion  of  their  stipend,  collected  under  the 
influence  of  ]>ruyer,  m  their  Cfanrohes  and  Chapels,  finds  its  way 
through  the  funnel  of  these  conse(  rated  Pastors  to  the  aeonrsed 
stores  of  the  Slave-owners.  For  these  Slaves  are  the  sweepings  in 
of  raided  villages,  the  captives  made  in  unjustifiable  wars,  in  which 
the  men  were  all  killed,  and  the  women  and  children  made  Slaves, 
the  purchases  made  by  private  sale  in  the  weekly  Slave-market 
at  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom,  for  the  public  market  has  only  been 
interdicted  within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

It  is  of  no  use  arguing,  that  the  Government  of  the  island  csnnot 
abolish  the  practice,  or  render  it  innocuoas,  by  giving  full  power 
to  redeem  Slaves,  or  enact  a  ?nniihir  law  as  the  one  enacted  in 
British  India,  which  will  lead  to  the  same  results.  Under  pressure 
from  the  English  Government  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  has  pro- 
hibited the  import  of  Slaves  from  Africa,  set  free  by  a  stroke  of 
the  pen,  without  compensation,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
imported  African;^,  forbade  the  export  of  Halag^i  Skives  to  other 
islands,  and  prohibited  the  weekly  Slave-market.  This  shows  that 
the  Queen  i«^  an  arbitrary  Sovereign,  who  can  deal  at  pleasure 
with  tlie  property  of  her  subjects.  Great  sympathy  has  been  felt 
witii  the  Queeu  of  Madagascar  in  the  peril,  in  which  she  now 
stands  in  face  of  the  Government  of  France,  and  much  of  this 
sympathy  has  arisen,  because  it  is  credibly  hdieved  that  the  real 
object  of  the  French  is  to  secure  Slaves  from  Kadagascar  for  their 
own  colonies ;  but  the  sympathy  in  queNtion  will  {greatly  diuiinish, 
when  it  tran^pire^  that  so  loeally  drfji  rooted  is  tlie  system,  so 
necessary  a  feature  is  it  of  domestic,  and  even  of  Missionary  life, 
that  a  Church  of  England  Missionary  constructs  a  college,  pre- 
sumably as  a  permanent  institution,  with  rooms  for  Slaves.  There 
is  no  euphemism  to  cover  the  objectionable  phrase,  and  there  is  no 
half-feeung  possible  as  to  the  religious  public  of  England  objecting 
to  have  Missions "  and  *'  Slavery "  brought  into  such  juzta> 
po-sition.  Tt  is  said,  that  at  Rome  you  should  do  as  at  Rome,  and 
in  Mfldasrascnr  as  at  Madagascar,  and  thus  male  and  female  Slaves 
become  part  of  the  daily  life  of  a  theological  student. 

I  will  not  stop  to  argue  with  those,  who  would  drag  the  wisest 
and  most  tender-hearted  of  men,  St.  Paul,  into  this  controversy. 
The  heart  of  England  and  of  the  great  American  Republic  have 
beaten  in  unison,  and  it  is  a  settled  rule,  that  in  no  state  of  society, 
or  culture,  or  political  ;rovemment,  is  Slavery  to  ho  eounfenanced  by 
any  one  of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  Race.  Only  this  very  day  have 
I  received  a  letter  from  a  MissionaiT  Sooiety  in  the  United  States, 
expressing  astouiahmeut  at  the  state  of  thiugs  in  Madagascar.  It 
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was  Slavery,  that  brought  on  the  terrible  civil  war  in  North 
America,  and  it  would  seem,  as  if  the  I'rench  invasion  were  so 
timed  as  to  bring  matters  to  an  issue.  In  Tunisia  the  fiey  had  a 
few  yean  before  the  French  Invasion  aboliahed  Slavery,  foUowing 
the  example  of  Algeria,  and  setting  the  example  to  Egypt. 

How  does  it  happen,  tliat  in  Madagaaoar  alone  of  all  the  Mission 
Fields  in  Asia  and  Africa  is  it  found  necessary  to  countenance 
Slavery?  Surely  Bishop  Steere,  at  Zanzibar,  found  circumstances 
very  analogous,  and  yet,  from  the  tirst,  he  and  his  colleagues  hiive, 
set  their  face  against  it.  How  do  the  Missionaries  at  M.usdsi  and 
Hagila  provide  themselves  with  domestics?  And  how  do  the 
atndenta  of  the  Training >  College  at  Zanzib^  do  without  the 
upstairs  room  for  the  Slaves?  How  do  the  Missionaries  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  manage  at  Mombasa,  on  the  Eiist 
coast,  at  t^ierni  Leone,  Lagos,  and  on  the  Niger,  on  the  West 
coast,  in  Regioiii?,  where  the  very  air  is  impregnated  with  Slavery, 
where  the  Misi^ion  agents  are  themselves  redeemed  Slaves,  or  the 
offspring  of  redeemed  Slaves?  Among  the  founders  of  that 
Bociebr  were  Wilberforce  and  Thornton,  and  the  Committee  has 
steadily  opposed  any  compromise,  any  departure  from  the  simple 
rule,  that  no  office-liolder  must  countenauce  Slavery.  It  is  not 
the  business  of  a  Missionary  to  start  a  crusade  against  Slavery, 
but  he  should  say,  "As  to  my  home  and  family,  we  will  not 
be  contaminated  by  Slavery."  Great  inconvenience  is  no  doubt 
felt)  aod  life  might  he  made  easier  hj  sitting  looser  to  principle, 
end  it  is  not  pretended,  that  the  rule  referred  to  is  not  sometimeB 
broken.  "We  read  of  a  Negro  Pastor  in  the  Tdriha  country,  for 
instance,  who,  to  save  his  dying  wife,  bought  a  Slave -girl  to 
act  as  wet-nurse  to  his  baby,  educated  her,  converted  her,  Bet 
her  free,  and  had  her  married,  and  then  humbly  apologised  for 
hanng  so  far  broken  the  rules  of  the  Society  in  an  exceptional 
ease,  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  the  Slave.  80  if  one  or  two 
Slaves  had  found  their  way  to  the  Training-CoUege  at  Madagascar, 
been  redeemed,  and  convNted,  there  would  be  nothing  to  object 
to ;  but  in  this  case  there  is  a  permanence  given  to  the  iustitution, 
and  a  <lt  t'Tmincd  standing  up  for  tb*^  pru  tice  in  a  building  perma^ 
nently  dedicated  to  the  Church  of  iinglaud. 

I  read  that  in  the  Brazils  the  manufacturing  companies  are 
urged  not  to  employ  Slaves,  whose  wages  are  paid  to  the  Slave* 
owner.  Are  the  ordained  Ministers  of  our  Church  to  occupy 
a  hjwer  moral  position  than  a  manufacturing  company  ?  The 
Missionary,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  jewel  and  glory  of  tin-  Nine- 
teenth Century.  He  is  the  honest,  unseltish,  simi)le-minile(l  man, 
who  is  found  in  every  part  of  the  world,  ixencrally  in  the  darkest, 
as  a  witness  of  the  Truth,  and  a  living  protest  against  the  abomin- 
able customs  of  the  heathen.  I  write  this  advisedly,  for  1  have 
lived  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  midst  of  the  heathen,  and 
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have  learnt  to  love  the  hcatlicn  people  and  conciliate  tlicir  love; 
yet  I  have  always  recognised  their  failings,  and  the  blessing 
conferred  on  a  heathen  ooimtty  hy  the  Missionary,  simply  bet^ttse 
he  adopts  the  highest  standara  of  moTtdity,  the  higfaot  possible, 
uid  most  chivalrous  standard,  which  keeps  up  to  the  mark  the 
•well-intentioned  but  feeble  Christian  laymen,  and  impresses  the 
heathen  around.  The  Pastor  from  the  pulpit  denounces  Polygamy, 
divorce,  and  Slavery,  as  bad  customs;  but  how  can  he  do  so  with 
any  coasistency,  if  he  returns  to  a  polygamous  household  to  eat 
a  dinner  cooked  by  Slaves?  The  Madagascar  Code  of  Laws 
tolerates  §U  these  enistoms :  why  does  the  Missionary  find  stiength 
to  put  his  foot  down  against  the  two  first,  and  weakly  yield  to 
the  third,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  cause  of  the  other  two?  Where 
there  are  female  Slaves,  there  will  be  concubinage,  Polygamy,  and 
divorce,  the  last  to  an  extent  frightful  to  contemplate. 

In  Madagascar- Slavery  there  is  a  peculiar  feature,  unknown  in 
ancient  Rome,  unknown  in  modem  America.  Not  only  are  the 
so-called  servile  and  inferior  Baces  made  Slayes,  hnt  also  the 
roling  Race  of  tlio  Hova.  If  anything  could  be  imagined  as 
worse  than  an  Englishman  possessing  a  Negro  Slave,  it  would  be 
his  possessing  an  English  one.  "We  may  anticipate  servile  wars, 
assassiuation,  and  a  total  disruption  of  Society,  if  it  be  true  that 
the  number  of  Slaves  exceeds  the  number  of  freedmen,  and  if, 
as  the  Missionaries  say,  the  moral  force  is  already  waking.  A 
foreign  invasion  will  hnng  matters  to  an  end,  and  the  Slares  wiU 
achieve  their  freedom  in  the  midst  of  confanon  arising  from  a 
subversion  of  the  existing  constitution. 

The  Foreign  Office  is  fully  informed  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and 
of  tlio  relation,  which  Eritish  Subjects,  the  Missionaries,  bear  to 
Slavuiy,  witiiin  their  Churches,  their  colleges,  and  their  homes. 
Moreover,  the  French  Governmeut  is  fuUy  aware  also,  and,  if  we 
object  to  their  nnjnst  and  iniqnitons  invasion  of  Madagascar,  on 
the  ground  of  thdr  alleged  intention  of  supplying  their  colonies 
with  Slave-labonr,  they  may  fairly  retort,  that  the  English 
Jifissionary  employs  Slaves,  on  the  plea  of  necessity,  treats  them 
kindly,  and  pays  tlicni  full  wages,  and  tlu'  French  jihnit^'r  intends 
to  do  the  same,  and  give  them  the  o])puitimity  of  betoiaiug  good 
Koman  Catholics.  The  Roman  Catholic  Missionar}*  is  always 
logical  and  consistent;  he  goes  a  step  further,  and  purohasea  Slave 
boys  and  girls,  who  are  kidnapped  from  their  paientSy  with  a  view 
of  forming  so-called  orphanages  all  over  Africa. 

Mr.  Peill,  a  ^lissionary  fresh  from  "Madap:asear,  in  a  lecture 
delivered  tlii^  year  at  the  Society  of  Arts  tells  us,  that  cases  of 
cruel  0})pi(  >.Niuii  to  Slaves  are  not  uncommon  ;  the  Slaves  aro 
at  the  mercy  of  their  masters,  and  have  no  recognised  rights. 
In  1 88 1,  a  law  was  passed,  that  Slaves  may  no  longer  he  traded  in 
as  merchandise,  hut  if  a  man  wants  a  Slave  for  his  own^  male 
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or  female,  lie  may  buy  and  the  master  may  sell,  but  the  transactioa 
must  be  between  tlie  two  parties,  and  not  through  Slave-dealers, 
and  must  be  duly  registered.  The  young  child  must  not  be  sold 
away  from  ite  Mother,  but  there  is  no  protecfcioii  thrown  round  the 
young  girl  of  maturer  age.  In  a  late  number  of  a  Missionary 
Jonrnal  a  story  is  told  of  a  girl,  who  was  mistress  in  a  Missionary 
School,  being  sold  by  her  mistress,  possibly  a  Christian,  to  an  Arab 
to  be  his  concubine,  and  who  was  only  saved  from  this  dingraceful 
career  by  flight,  concealment,  and  tiicu  u  largo  sum  collected  in 
Eng^d  to  redeem  her.  Mrs.  Peill,  in  her  letter  to  Th$  AnU' 
Shvmy  JEUporier,  makes  the  important  admission,  that  Slaves  and 
non-SiaTes  are  often  employed  together  as  fellow-servants  in  a 
European  family,  receive  the  same  wag^,  and  are  treated  in  the 
same  way,  and  we  have  no  doubt  a  kind  w;tv,  nnd  ^vith  such 
equality,  that  the  outside  obj^erver  would  not  be  able  to  say 
whether  they  were  Slaves  or  not.  This  convincingly  shows,  that 
free  labour  is  available,  and  that  the  plea  of  necessity  cannot  be 
advanced,  and  that  the  scandal  may  cease  at  onoe,  if  the  Missionary 
so  decide.  This  good  lady  makes  the  farther  a  lTidssion,  that  the 
Slave-owner  derives  benefit  from  the  educated  faculties  of  his 
Blave  in  the  Missionary  household.  It  is  shockinj:^  to  think  of 
the  lad,  who  rises  to  the  position  of  Teacher  and  Pastor  in  a 
Mission  paying  more  and  more  on  each  rise  in  the  world  to  his 
owner,  and,  if  married  to  a  Christian  girl,  begetting  children  to 
the  profit  of  the  same  possibly  Christian  owner,  possibly  the 
native  Pastor  himself. 

The  suffering  of  the  African  Slave  in  America  or  the  Mid 
Pa«»«iaj»p  has  censed  ;  bnt  only  those,  who  have  for  years  read  every 
book  relatinji;  to  Africa,  and  who  have,  as  it  were,  Africa  on  the 
brain,  can  realise  the  abomination  of  the  custom,  as  it  still  exists 
in  Africa  itself.  We  may  laugh  at  the  account  given  by  the 
Missionaries  of  the  little  children  of  the  better  cluses  in  Mada- 
gascar going  to  Chnrch  with  a  little  Blave  behind  them  carr3^g 
their  Bible  and  hymn-book.  The  Pastors  can  have  small  inflnenc  o 
on  their  fhnks,  when  such  marks  of  pride  and  caste  are  tolerated. 
One  Quaker  Mi'^sionary  had  the  c:racc  vouchsat'e(i  to  him  to 
denounce  the  practice  of  Slavery  in  an  assemldy  of  th(?  different 
^"I'ative  Churches  in  Madagascar,  and  a  vote  of  cinsure  was  jjossed 
vpm  kirn  hff  th$  Hktr  Mmwnarm.  He,  however,  published  his 
address  in  England  with  the  Text,  '*Toucii  not  the  unclean  thing.'' 

If  a  vigorous  attempt  be  mad  \  the  end  is  near  in  Madagascar. 
Let  the  Queen  only  agree  to  the  followinp;  ndes  urg:rd  upon  her 
by  the  £nglish  N onconfonnist  MissionarieB,  who  have  striven 
nobly  to  mitigate  the  evil : 

I.  A  liegistration  of  redeemed  Slaves. 

II.  A  fixstioa  of  a  reasonable  price  for  a  Slave,  which  most 
he  accepted,  if  tendered. 
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When  the  Bnbjeot  was  disonned  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society 

for  Fromotmg  Chrietian  Knowlidgo,  a  Statesman,  who  has  etndied 
the  whole  Subject^  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  told  the  meeting,  that  some 
(l  ir  thp  Missionaries  would  thank  me,  who  moved  the  motion, 
cailinj^  attention  to  this  blemish,  for  it  is  a  sore  blemish  in  a 
rising  Church.  Regard  the  matter  from  whatever  point  of  view 
you  like,  Madagascar  is  the  only  Mission  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  any  part  ol  the  world,  that  comUtumon  Slayery,  and  haa  Simm 
on  ito  pTOmises,  other  than  those  who  come  for  Educational, 
medical,  or  spiritual  adyantages,  which  the  CShorch  of  £n£^and 
extends  to  all,  whether  bond  or  free* 

Tkt  Mtman  FM^  1883. 


CHsnmii  llzssioifa  iss  SLAmx. 

SiK, — Allusiona  have  been  made  incidentally  in  your  columns  to 
the  question,  **  Whether  it  is  right  and  expedient,  that  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Ghuroh  of  England,  engaged  as  a  Missionary  for  one  of 
the  great  Chnrch  SoeietieB,  should  enoonrage  SlaTery,"  and  the 
time  has  como  when  it  ought  to  be  fully  discussed.  By  "en- 
couraging "  I  mean  omployiag  Slaye-labonr  in  hia  household,  and 
allowing  students  under  training  for  the  Native  ministry  to  have 
Slaves  within  the  buildings  of  the  Mission.  I  distinguish  this  from 
that  toleration  of  a  bad  custom,  which  a  Missionary  with  a  heavy 
heart  is  obliged  to  tolerate  in  the  heatheo,  and  even  among  the 
first  generation  of  Christian  eonverts. 

In  Th$  Mittion  Fidd  of  1885,  P^^b  580-81,  app^ua  the  fol- 
lowing passage  The  most  important  and  hopeful  step  is  the 
**  openin":  of  a  college  to  educate  Ts^ative  Catechists  and  Clergy.  The 
*'  students  are  all  married ;  each  has  a  house  consisting  of  siiting- 
**  room,  bedroom,  and  kitchen,  with  an  upstairs  room  for  his 
**  Slaves."  It  has  transpired,  that  all  the  domestics  in  the  family 
of  the  Missionary  are  Slayes,  to  whom  he  pays  full  wages,  a  portion 
of  which  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Slave-owner,  who  has  the 
power  to  dispose  of  tlieir  services,  or  to  sell  them  to  others  at  dis- 
cretion.   Clujstisemcnt  and  imprisonment  are  necessarily  implied. 

In  the  highly-esteemed  -vrork  called  Ten  Years'  lieview  of 
Mission  Work  in  Madagascar,  1880,"  it  appears  that^ — I.  Slaves 
are  to  be  bought  and  sold  in  the  large  weekly  market  near 
Antananarivo*  II.  Ail  the  pastors,  deaoona,  and  preachers,  as  well 
as  memhers  of  the  Churches,  are  Slare-owners.  III.  Regulations 
are  issued  by  the  Qovemment  respecting  the  sale  of  SlaTes.  We 
gather,  further,  from  the  same  authority,  and  from  a  pamphlet 
called    Slavery  in  Madagascar,  by  a  Member  of  the  Society  of 
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Friends,  himself  a  Missionary,  1876,"  that  the  following  conces- 
sions and  advantages  hare  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  Slave :  I.  A 
young  ehild  oaoaot  be  separated  from  its  parents,  but  no  such 
protectioii  is  thrown  round  the  young  girl  of  flfteen  and  sixteen. 
II.  There  is  as  yet  no  plantation-Slaveiy,  because  there  are  no 
plantations ;  but,  when  the  right  to  hold  land  is  conceded  to 
Europeans,  this  will  follow  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  country.  IIT.  There  is  always  a  refuge  in  the  jungle  and  the 
mountain  for  the  biuve,  if  he  chooses  to  run  away,  and  give  up  all 
tiee  with  his  home  for  ever,  a  hard  alternative.  IV.  Formerly 
Hatrimony  was  rare,  and  the  Slaves  were  paired  off  from  time  to 
time  at  the  discretion  of  the  Slave-owner;  now  Matrimony  is 
re9pect«d,  so  long  as  it  suits  the  owners  not  to  sell  off  the  parents 
and  children  in  open  market  to  different  purchasers. 

And  yet  this  is  the  Institution,  which  Clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England  not  only.countouuuce  in  the  mode  desciibed  above,  but 
iustify,  I,  on  the  example  of  St.  Paul;  2,  on  the  necessity  of 
having  servants ;  3,  on  the  inconnsteney  of  the  English  Missionary 
tolerating  an  evil  in  his  flock,  which  he  is  only  called  upon  to  dis- 
countenance in  his  home  and  college:  if  it  is  wrong,  denounee 
it  entirely  ;  if  it  is  only  a  question  of  expediency,  let  it  alone. 
Madagascar  stands  alone  in  Asia  and  Africa  in  this  particular.  As 
a  student  of  the  Subject  of  Missions  I  invite  any  of  your  readers 
to  point  out  any  Protestant  English,  German,  French,  Swiss, 
Swedish,  Norwegian,  Pinn,  or  American,  Mission  in  which  Slavery 
in  countenanced.  Bishop  Steero  built  his  cathedral  in  the  Slave- 
market  of  Zanzib&r,  and  has  no  Slaves  in  his  Mission  ;  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  both  in  the  East  and  West  of  Africa,  finds 
it  difficult  to  prevent  its  Mission  stations  from  becoming  the 
asylum  of  fugitive  Slaves.  In  Madagascar  alone  the  clergr  of 
the  Church  of  England,  directly  or  indirectly  (it  mutters  not 
which),  employ  Slave-labour,  and  are  not  ashamed.  IMgnitaries 
ttand  up  for  this  bad  old  custom,  destructive  to  the  dignity  of  man 
before  God  and  his  fellow-creatures. 

The  London  Missionary  Society,  which  has  done  so  much  for 
Madagascar,   confesMf^s   its  inability  to   stem  the  abomination, 
but  we  read  in  the  book   above  quoted :     The  priuciphj  (of 
•*  Slavery)  is  wrong  and  out  of  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  the 
Kew  Testament.        feel,  that  it  is  a  blot  on  the  Chiistianity 
of  the  Malagiuit  and  shidl  be  glad  to  see  it  removed.  Thoagh 
under  present  circumstances  it  may  be  convenient,  yet  it  must 
be  a  hindrance  to  the  true  and  permanent  prosperity  of  the 
**  X  ition."    The  Missionary  of  the  Frictids'  Society  heads  his 
parnphiet,   "Touch  not  the  unclean  tiling."     So  long  iis  the 
Christian  in  Madagascar  is  favouiable  to  Slavery,  lieligion  cannot 

f rosper.  Sir  liartle  l^'rere  and  Bishop  Perry  publicly,  and  Sir 
ohn  Kirk  and  Bishop  Byan  in  private,  have  expressed  the  same 
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opimon  as  I  do,  tbat  "  the  practice  should  not  he  oonnienaneed.'* 
The  Miflsioiiary  should  set  the  very  highest  possible  example  of 
Morality.  How  can  he  denounce  in  the  pulpit  practices,  which  be 
himself  oonntenaiiees  in  his  home  and  Theological  Colleges  f 

T»  ih$  SdUor  of  The  Jantuny,  M$. 


Tbb  Status  w  Bzkrwxi  m  tee  ZAironim  Fkotmioratb. 

The  attention  of  the  committee  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Sociotr  -^as 
called  to  a  remark  made  by  the  Under-Secretary  for  tbo  flil'ti 
Department  on  November  30,  1893,  as  follows:  "  iS'o  steps  are 
"  being  taken  for  immediate  abolition  of  the  status  ol  Slavery  in 
"  Zanrib^,  and  reeent  experience  has  shown,  that  an  attempt  to 

insist  upon  the  emancipation  cl  domestic  Slaves  would  be 
'*  attended  with  great  disturbance  and  bloodshed."  These  remarks 
Beem  to  indicate,  that  the  i^eaker  was  not  aware  of  the  real  point 
at  issue. 

The  territories  of  the  Suitan  of  Zanzibar  are  efFectuaUy  under 
the  protection  of  the  British  Qovemmcnt  very  much  as  tne  terri- 
tories of  Katiye  Chieli  in  British  India.  Fifty  years  Bf^o  we  had 
to  grapple  with  the  subject  of  Slavery  in  British  India.  The  Slave- 
Trade  was  made  highly  penal,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  abolish 
Slavery,  cither  in  our  own  or  the  protected  provinces,  for  the  fol- 
lowiii};  reasons:  When  the  Slave-holder  is  kind  and  rea^^onable  to 
his  Slaves  a  sudden  rupture  of  the  connection  of  master  and  Slave 
would  have  caused  great  trouble  and  suffering.  Old  and  inflim 
Slaves  would  hare  been  turned  out  into  the  stareets;  there  would 
have  been  the  germs  ol  disconl  in  every  quiet  household,  whers 
there  were  Slaves;  the  peace  of  the  country  would  have  been 
disturbed , 

Wliut  did  the  Government  of  India  do?  In  1843  they  passed 
in  Council  a  law  to  the  following  elfect : 

I.  Every  right  which  a  man  can  possess  is  equally  a  right, 
although  a  man  may  be  reputed  to  be  a  Slave. 

II.  Every  wrong,  the  infliction  of  which  is  punishable  by  law, 
is  equally  a  wrong,  although  the  sufferer  may  be  reputed  to  be 
a  Slave. 

Thus,  if  a  man  illegally  imprisoned  a  Slave,  the  magistrate 
would  interfere,  if  called  upon,  as  every  man  has  a  right  to 
personal  liberty.  If  a  Slave-owner  flogged,  or  ill-treated,  or  killed 
a  Slave,  the  magistrate  would  interfere,  as  no  man  has  a  right  to 
strike  or  ill-treat  or  kill  another.  Under  the  gentle  inffuenoe  of 
this  law  Slavery  has  disappeared  from  Britiah  India,  tu  when  im- 
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prisonment  or  flojjginp;  are  made  penal,  free  labour  is  ioand  to  be 
more  profitable  than  iuvoluntary  servitude. 

All  those,  who  have  filled  magisterial  offices  in  British  India 
fhirty  years  ago  can  remember  the  appearance  of  frightened  Slave 
(prls  in  the  court.  They  presented  a  petition  signed  by  them- 
•elves,  under  their  names  of  '*Eosebnd/'  "Lily,"  "Tulip-Lips,** 
and  the  burden  of  tluir  petition  was  to  "be  allowed  to  go  where 
they  lik(  rl.''  The  cloths  round  their  waists  or  on  their  shoulders 
were  worth  a  fow  annas.  "When  asked  the  Tinmo  of  thoir  ])arents, 
they  confessed  that  they  never  had  any,  that  they  hud  come  into 
existence  in  the  home  of  some  Mahometan  or  Hindoo  noble, 
the  casual  offspring  of  circumstances,  and  had  been  made  use  cf 
by  their  owners  for  such  uses  as  he  or  his  sons  or  his  attendants 
wished ;  but  now  they  wished  to  !?tart  for  themselves,  oboose  a 
husband,  and  settle.  The  magtstrates  used  to  endorse  on  such 
petitions^ 

"  The  IWitioners  May  Go  Where  They  Like  ;  *» 

and  this  order  was  signed^  sealed,  and  returned  to  them,  and  any 
attempt  to  recapture  or  kidnap  them  by  the  reputed  owners  would 
have  been  ste  rnly  punished  under  the  criminal  law,  and  the  police 

had  their  eye  upon  them. 

The  Govennnent  of  India  was  strong,  and  iu  full  po.sstssion  of 
the  country :  it  raised  no  storoi  \  it  issued  no  proclamation ;  not 
a  life  was  lost  in  the  peaceful  crusade,  that  stamped  out  domestic 
Slayery  among  the  Millions  of  India. 

It  is  clear,  that  a  country  must  be  thoroughly  in  hand,  whero 
such  a  policy  is  to  be  carried  out ;  and  we  maintain,  that  the  little 
islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemha,  forty  miles  from  the  East  African 
coast,  are  in  hand,  or  could  be  brought  unflcr  control  by  the  regis- 
tration of  every  Slave,  and  the  stem  prohibilion  of  the  importation 
of  new  ones,  for  that  is  Slave-Trade,  not  Slavery ;  and  no  mercy 
can  he  given  to  any  one  who  deports  from  his  native  Tillage  any 
man,  woman,  or  child,  and  conTf*ys  them  out  of  the  Continent  of 
Africa ;  this  is  rank  piracy,  and  the  captain  of  such  vessels  and  the 
leader  of  fsuch  enterprises  should  be  tried  and  hung  from  the  yard- 
arm  of  the  vessel,  and  the  crew  imprisoned  for  terms  of  years. 
In  British  India  any  one,  who  conveys  a  subject  of  her  Majesty 
out  of  the  Empire  lor  the  purpose  of  sale,  is  guilty  of  felony ;  and 
as  to  the  importation  of  negroes  into  India,  they  become  fr«e  on 
landing.    So  the  experiment  is  not  tried. 

The  difficulty,  which  has  arisen  with  regard  to  the  distant 
station  of  Witu  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  cannot  thus  b»'  prot  over: 
that  Protectorate  is  not  in  hand.  It  is  of  no  use  pa-ssiiig  orders, 
wbich  cannot  be  exeriit^-d,  and  the  Britiili  ( Jovcrntncnt  has  wisely 
receded  from  the  position  occupied  m  wuids,  but  nut  m  deeds,  by 
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fhe  East  Equatorial  AiHean  Ootnpany.   In  another  ten  jean^ 

-when  affairs  have  settled  down,  the  same  action  may  be  taken 
th^  also  with  effioienoy.  Those,  who  are  familiar  with  the  strong, 
yet  gentle,  firm  yet  pnidpnt,  arl ministration  of  provinces  occupied 
by  barbarous  or  ignorant  popiil  itions,  know  that  any  attempt  to 
modify  ancient  social  custoui  uuist  be  conducted  with  caution. 
The  iron  hand  must  be  coucealed  in  a  velvet  glove. 

Pall  Mail  GautU,  1893. 


Appeal  to  ihb  Membb&s  of  tas  XIriba  Churches. 

Bear  Brother  in  Christy — 'We  approach  you  individually  in  a  spirit 

of  Christian  love  upon  a  snbjec^  which  lies  very  near  our  hearts. 
We  claim  no  authority,  but  we  ask  you  to  suffer  the  word  of 

exhortation.  In  all  humility  we  remind  you,  that  to  our  Nation 
you  owe  your  freedom  from  tlio  ttrriblo  cruelty  of  the  Slave- 
Trade,  that  to  the  occupation  of  Lagos  by  the  British  Govem- 
ment  you  owe  your  independence  and  your  prosperity,  and  more 
than  ah  things,  to  this  Socii-ty  yon  owe  your  knowledge  of  Christ, 
whifih  surpasses  in  value  all  other  possessions.  II  anyone  had  a 
claim  npon  you,  it  is  this  Society,  which  has  been,  as  it  were, 
a  Nursing  Motlier  to  your  Infant  Church. 

Nor  do  we  blame  you  for  tlie  past;  if  you  have  erred,  it  is  in 
ignorance,  and  from  the  prunoness  to  particular  errors,  to  which 
your  Nation  is  exposed,  and  from  which  our  Nation  has,  by  God's 
special  grace,  always  been  exempt.  We  allude  to  Slavery  and 
Polygamy. 

The  first  principle  of  our  common  Religions,  of  yours  and  of 
ours,  is  the  Brotherhood  of  Mankind,  ;tTi<l  their  descent  from  one 
Man  and  on©  Woman,  both  created  in  the  image  of  God.  Can 
it  be  right  therefore  to  hold  your  brother  of  the  same  Race, 
colour,  and  Language,  in  bondage,  to  sell  and  buy  him  like  the 
beasts  that  have  no  soul,  and  perish,  to  abuse  your  powers  by 
ill-usage  of  the  men,  and  unlawful  intereourse  with  the  women  ? 
In  the  day  of  Judgment  what  answer  will  you  have  to  give,  for 
you  were  indeed  your  brotlier's  keeper?  Can  you  be  said  in 
any  way  to  have  known  Christ,  when  you  do  such  things?  Can 
you  kneel  at  the  Lord's  table,  when  you  have  such  grievous  sins 
unrepentcd  of,  and  uuabuudoued '? 

In  the  spirit  of  love  we  exhort  thee,  as  dear  and  beloved  brother: 

I.  Never  to  sell  or  buy  a  Slave. 

II.  If  your  circumstances  permit  you,  at  once  set  free  your 

S1;!v<>R.  Do  it  for  the  love  of  the  Lord,  who  bonj^ht  you,  and 
Jie  will  repay  you«    If'or  your  sakes  He  assumed  the  £om  of 
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a  servant,  and  died  for  you.   He  set  you  free  from  the  bondage 

III.  If  your  drcuniBtaiioes  are  such,  that  you  are  unable  to 
do  80,  treat  your  Slave  as  a  brother;  lift  not  your  hand  against 

him ;  use  no  threatenings ;  respect  tlie  chastity  of  your  female 
Slaves,  and  be  to  th^^m  :i9  a  father,  and  the  Lord  will  reward  you 
according  to  the  measure  of  your  p^ood  will. 

IV.  Let  all  children  bom  ot  your  Slaves  be  free;  remember, 
that  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord:  it  is  He  that  fashioned 
and  formed  them  in  the  womb,  and  gave  them  the  blessing  of 
life  in  this  world,  and  hope  of  eternal  lile  in  the  next !  Can  you 
as  Christians  witlihold  from  these  little  ones  the  blessing  of  liberty? 
Let  the  thouf;lit  of  your  own  children  soften  your  heart ! 

In  this  year  of  Jubilee  let  thy  bondsmen  be  set  free,  for  re- 
member, that  it  was  the  Lord  thy  God  who  through  the  aj^ency 
of  the  British  Nation  brought  you  and  your  family  and  your  Nation 
oat  of  tho  boose  of  bondage.  Take  heed,  lest  you  abuse  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Lord,  and  worse  things  come  upon  you. 

The  second  principle  of  the  new  Christian  l^e,  which  is,  indeed, 
equal  to  the  first,  is  the  equality  of  woman  to  raan,  the  sharer 
of  the  same  covenant,  tlie  inlu  ritor  of  the  same  blessings,  subject 
to  the  same  iutirmitiea,  and  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  died 
for  all,  the  humble  claimant  for  the  same  Salvation.  And  can 
a  Christian  man,  who  has  indeed  accepted  Christ,  and  understood 
hia  preeiona  promise!?,  convert  women,  who  were  created  to  be  the 
companion  and  the  adviser,  and  the  sustainer  of  man,  into  a  mere 
object  for  debased  sensual  passions?  Wo  liavo  the  words  of  our 
Blei^sed  Lord — "Male  and  female  created  He  them."  It  wns  of 
ft  woman,  without  the  afrency  of  Man.  that  our  Lord  himsclt  was 
born,  being  conceived  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Women  were  his  holy 
companions  in  his  earthly  Pilgrimage,  the  last  at  the  Cross  and  the 
first  at  the  Sepulchre.  No  Nation  has  ever  risen  to  power  and 
greatness,  where  women  have  been  und^alued.  Over  the  great 
Kingdom,  which  protects  your  Nation,  there  reigns  in  the  love  of 
her  Subjects  a  woman. 

"We  beseeeh  you,  brother,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  who  bought 
you,  be  content  with  one  wife,  aud  free  yourself  trom  the  deadly 
sin  of  Polygamy  in  whaterer  form  it  appeus  among  you.  We  only 
ask  you  to  da  what  we  do  ounelTOS. 
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In  continuation  of  ray  late  "Work  on  the  Modern  Langua^^es  of 
Africa,  I  have  under  preparation  a  detailed  statement  of  all  the 
Christian  Missions  now  labouririf;  in  Africa,  accompanied  by  a 
Mi^OQ-Map  upon  u  large  scale.  It  will  be  compiled  in  a  Catholic 
Spirit  of  Bmcere  love  to  all  eamest  Christian  Woric  A  copy  will 
be  supplied  gratis  to  eveiy  Misnonary  Society  labonniig  in 
Africa. 

I  have  already  accumulated  a  large  amount  of  materials,  and 
I  have  access  to  all  the  Missionary  Sori^'ties  witliin  the  British 
Islc'h ;  l>ut  I  wish,  that  the  labours  of  y  'nr  Society  should  he 
adetiuatciy  represented  in  this  general  survey  of  Aiissionary 
Work. 

Will  you,  therefore,  at  your  MrlM  conTenienoe^  fiimish  me 
irith  the  following; 

(a)  A  copy  of  yoor  last  General  Report,  with  all  your 

Missionary  Htatistics. 

(&)  A  copy  of  one  ifisue  of  all  your  FeriodicalB,  if  possible  the 

latest. 

{e)  The  address  of  your  Head-Quarters. 

{d)  A  Map  of  your  Mission-Field  and  Stations.  If  yon  have 
no  lithographed  cof^v,  ean  you  lend  me  a  rough  pen  ^etch  for 
the  use  of  my  Cartographer  ?  it  shall  be  returned. 

{e)  A  list  of  your  Mission-Stations,  distinguishing  those  Occupied 

by  European  or  American  Missionaries. 

(  f)  A  list  fif  tlie  African  Languages  used  in  your  operations, 
and  of  the  tribes  which  come  under  your  intluence. 

1883. 
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I  beg  to  forward  to  v  fu  u  copy  of  my  new  Map  of  Africa, 
prepared  to  iudicate  the  purtious  of  that  Coutiueut  occupied  by 
MiBsionariefly  whether  of  the  f  rotestant  Chnreheii  or  ol  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  indioate  dU  the  Stations  occnpied 
by  Native  or  Foreign  Missionaries,  as  the  object  is  to  record  the 
Agencieg,  which  are  at  work  in  a  particular  locality  rather  than 
the  details  of  the  Work  that  is  beiiij?  done.  In  ray  Book,  '*  Africa 
Kediviva,"  the  names  of  the  Associations  and  the  Chief  Stations 
are  tabulated,  and  some  practical  remarks  are  made. 

Still  there  is  room " :  this  must  be  the  feeling  of  any  loyer 
of  Christian  Missions,  who  examines  this  Map.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  by  a  strange  attraetion  rival  Agencies  are  drawn 
to  the  Kamo  field,  which  lead.^  to  present  and  future  complicatioilSy 
while  at  the  same  time,  large  helds  ai-e  left  unoccupied. 

Ko  doubt  errors  of  omission  and  insertion  in  this  Map  will 
be  discovered  by  those,  who  are  accurately  informed  with  regard 
to  one  partieolar  portion  of  the  Continent,  and  in  a  few  yean 
the  inevitable  changes  in  Human  afiairs  will  require  a  careful 
revision  of  the  whole  Map. 

The  Manaj^crs  of  Missionary  Societies  at  home  will  now  be  able 
to  consider  the  policy  of  furlhor  extensions  of  existin**  Missions, 
or  the  commencement  of  new  ones  ;  it  is  not  wise  nor  Christiau- 
iikc  tu  cause  confusion  by  intruding  into  a  Region  already  occupied, 
whether  the  intruden  are  Protestant  or  Romanist;  those,  who 
have  the  rws/  interests  of  the  African  Baoe,  will  not  do  so:  if 
we  look  into  the  future  with  the  eye  of  experience,  gathered 
from  the  perusal  of  Asiatic  History,  of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure, 
that  the  African  Cliristian  Communities  of  the  next  century  will 
choose  their  own  form  of  Christianity,  and  their  own  denomination 
of  Churches,  without  any  consideration  for  the  views  of  those 
who  converted  their  parents  to  Christianity.   It  will  he  fortunate, 

tiie  Mormon,  and  Agnostic,  and  Theosophist,  or  eren  a  purified 
Mahometanism,  may  not  sweep  away,  as  in  Asia,  Christian 
Churches,  weakened  by  intestine  quarrels  of  rival  Christians, 
who  place  the  claim  of  their  Association  or  Chureh  above  the 
sole  object,  which  ought  to  oocupy  their  thoughts,  the  desire  to 
bring  Bouls  to  Christ. 

1891. 
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llEFLECnONS  ON  THE  BfiLATIONS  BETWEEN 

THE  CIVILIZED  WmiE  CURLSTIAX  AND 
THE  BABBABIAN  BLACK  AFBIGAN. 

"We  must  go  back  to  the  BiV«le  for  our  principles  and  onr  conduct. 
In  the  Old  Testament  many  things  done  by  the  Hehrew.e  t  nin 
us:  "wc  do  not  judg:e  them;  they  lived  in  the  early  centunti*  of 
the  world;  they  were  esHentially  a  barbarous  tribe,  very  ignorant 
of  tlimgfl  Httman  and  Biriae,  always  starting  away  Into  Heathen 
ptactiG«8,  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  Bacee  beyond  their  mxne- 
diate  neiglibourhood.  HozeoTer,  the  folnees  of  time  had  not 
come ;  Chrii*t  "^as  not  made  manifest  to  man.  If  vre  lay  due 
fitn»>j^  on  the  Incarnation,  Cruciti-\ion,  and  Kesurrection  of  our 
Lord,  we  shall  fiel,  that  old  things  had  passed  away,  and  that 
a  new  Epoch  was  opened. 

Chriflt  died  for  all  wanlriBd ;  "m  humbly  beUere,  that  the  reflex 
abadow  of  Hie  cross  fell  not  only  on  the  seed  of  Abraham,  who 
had  seen  his  day  afar  off  and  waa  glad,  but  on  the  Egyptian,  the 
Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Babylonian,  the  Assyrian,  the  Zoroastrian, 
the  Brahman,  the  Bu'ldhist,  the  Confucianist.  These  forms  of 
belief  were  feelings  alU  r  God,  if  haply  they  could  find  him  ;  they 
"were  mesmges,  contributions,  purLifd  developments  of  the  gi*ettt 
Troth,  which  was  made  known.  I  quote  the  well-known  aaagram: 
Pilate  asked,  "Uuid  eat  Teritaaf ''^  Theae  letteia  make  up  ''Yir 
eat,  qui  adest.'^ 

"What  is  that  Truth?  Pity,  Love,  Self- Sacrifice,  Pardon,  Peace, 
absence  of  low  motives,  equality  of  all  the  Races  of  mankind, 
whether  white  or  black,  bond  or  free;  barbarous  or  civilized: 
weak  or  strong  ;  ignorant  or  wise;  God  was  father  of  all  His  poor 
children.  The  Lord  has  greatly  bleaaed  the  Ang^o-Saxon  Bace: 
in  wisdom  we  far  exceed  Solomon ;  in  wealth  nothing  before  has 
e<iiiall(  d  us;  in  power  we  far  exceed  any  of  the  great  monarchies 
described  by  Daniel;  we  haTe  found  out  aecreta  of  the, world 
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unknown  to  the  Egyptians ;  we  hAve  as  Subjects  Baoes  far  Buperior 
to  ns  in  nnmber,  who  were  mvilized  wlien  we  were  mvages.   It  is 

well  to  haTc  a  giant's  streri;::!!!,  but  not  to  use  it  as  a  giant.  This 
is  the  WKX%t  of  our  successful  rule  in  British  India  : 
*'  The  iron  hand  in  the  velvet  glove." 

The  soft  word,  the  wise  counsel,  the  sympathetic  advice:  no 
bullyiug,  110  threatening,  no  iioggiug,  no  shooting,  but  a  recognition 
that  the  Baibarian  Baces  are  all  men,  of  the  same  blood  with  us, 
for  whom  Christ  also  died.  They  must  be  told  clearly  that  what 
was  the  practice  previously  can  no  longer  be  allowed,  that  the  old 
things  have  passed  away ;  id  they  will  accept  the  new  order  of  things, 
there  will  be  an  increase  of  wealth  and  comfort,  of  law  and  justi» 
I  once  wrote  a  proclamation  to  a  rebellious  District  in  the  year 
1848,  in  ^Northern  India:  "If  you  will  excite  rebellion,  as  I  live 
I  will  severely  punish  you  ;  I  have  ruled  you  three  years  with  the 
pen,  and  if  necessary  I  will  rule  you  with  the  sword ;  God  forbid 
that  matters  should  oome  to  that." 

And  they  did  not  come.  At  each  halting-place  the  landholders 
ffockf  fl  in  and  flew  to  the  pen  with  enthusiaRm,  Ko  sword  was 
drawu  ;  men  are  the  same  all  ovpr  the  world.  Firmness,  kindness, 
exhibition  of  material  strength,  and  yet  words  of  sympathy  from 
the  ruler  ought  to  have  the  same  etlect  in  Africa  as  m  Asia  j  if 
they  do  not,  we  shall  know  who  are  to  blame. 

Ifjjfout  IfttcSf  Auffustf  1894. 
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LETTERS    CONNECTED    WITH    THE  UNJUST 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  AFRICAN  BY  THE 
ANGLICAN  CHURCH. 

LmdoHt  tfune  26,  1891. 

Very  dear  Friend  and  Brother, 

Until  the  Committeo  of  tho  Clinrcli  MiBsionary  Socictv  had 
finally  decided  on  the  Xiger-questions,  imd  recorded  its  decisions, 
I,  as  a  Member  of  the  Coniniittec,  was  necessarily  silent ;  I  wrote 
to  you  laat  year  in  anticipation  of  events  prejudicial  to  ^our 
intererts,  ezhorting  you  to  'he  patienti  such  being  the  wieeat 
policy,  as  well  as  your  pazamoimt  duty;  a  copy  of  tMs  letter  was 
forwarded  to  the  African  Bepaztment  of  the  Committee:  I  did 
not  write  to  yon  apjaiu,  bnt  I  have  not  foro:ottcn  you  :  your  letters 
to  my  address  h rn  e  been  carefully  read,  and  placed  under  the  eyes 
of  several  friends. 

2iow  that  tho  decision  is  paflt»  and  I  find,  that  there  is  no  longer 
a  plaoe  for  you  in  the  serrice  of  the  Society,  for  which  you  hare 
laboored  to  long,  and  so  faithfully,  I  hasten  to  express  to  you  my 
sympathy,  regret,  and  assurance,  that  you  have  not  fallen  in  my 
estimation,  as  a  Christian  man,  and  that  I  still  desire  to  retain  your 
friendship,  to  be  your  corresponflrnt,  and  am  interested  in  your 
future  welfare,  1  shall  always  speak  up  for  you,  as  an  honest  and 
able  man,  and  a  good  Christian  Missionary :  as  to  purity  of  life  I 
am  not  one,  who  condeseends  to  spy  out  the  private  lifo  of  my 
acqusintances ;  as  to  spirituality  I  am  not  one  who  pretends  to 
possess  the  power  of  disoeming  i^irits,  as  so  many  do  nijw-a-days : 
I  believe  you  to  he  a  pure  and  spiritual  man  in  the  full  sense  of 
these  words. 

Permit  me  to  clear  up  your  mind  on  certain  points  :  you  have 
no  ie</(il  chiiui  to  be  retained  in  the  service  of  the  Society  beyond 
their  pleasure ;  you  have  no  moral  daim  to  be  retained  at  Lokoja, 
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lien  for  reasons,  which  I  shall  notice  further  on,  it  was  deter- 
minetl  to  enter  upon  a  new  methcni  of  Evaugelizatioa  in  the  kSudan 
and  TTpper  Kiger.  I  an!  totally  opposed  to  this  new  method,  and 
do  not  anticipate,  that  the  hopes  A  the  Committee  will  he  xeaiuBed, 
yet  at  the  same  time  I  admit,  and  must  ask  you  to  admit,  that  the 
Committee  had  an  absolute  moral  and  legal  right  to  close  the  Mission 
altogether,  and  afU^r  rea<^onablo  notice  to  stop  payment  of  your 
stipend,  or  to  make  any  other  changeti  that  seemed  expedient  in  the 
management  of  the  Hii»8iou. 

'Whatever  may  have  heen  the  generallj  leoeiTed  opinion  at 
LogOfl,  or  on  the  Niger,  I  can  assure  yoo,  that  .the  Committee  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  knew  no  difference  between  black 
and  white,  EngUshman  and  African,  and  that  in  discharge  of  their 
dotic^  they  arc  entirely  free  from  nunal  prejudice*  or  partialis* 
The  questions  before  them  were : 

( 1 )  The  wisdom  of  the  new  method  proposed. 

(2)  The  Baitobilify  of  their  agento  to  carry  out  this  method. 

Now  yon  must  admit,  that,  if  the  new  method  were  adopted, 
you  at  your  time  of  life,  and  with  your  antecedents,  were  not 
suitable,  nor  were  you  likely  to  give  it  a  chance  of  success.  I 
repeat,  that  I  am  totally  opposed  to  the  new  method,  having  made 
Missionary  methods  my  peculiar  study  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
bnt  this  method  wae  in  spite  of  the  opposition  offered  by  those,  who 
thought  with  me,  adopted  by  a  majority,  and  after  foil  discussion, 
and  I  cannot  donht,  &iat  the  legitimate  conset^uence  ')f  that  vote 
was  Tonr  removal  from  Lokoja.  It  is  iinforttmatc,  that  no  other 
sj)here  f)f  employment  can  be  found  for  yon  :  I  have  carefully  gone 
over  every  possible  post,  suitable  to  your  pfts  and  rxperience,  but 
have  found  none :  there  remains  no  alterQative  but  disconnection : 
this  is  the  fate  of  many  Serrante  of  the  Stete,  whose  services  are 
dispensed  with,  because  they  are  no  longer  wanted. 

I  admit  that  your  treatment  by  thoee,  who  relieved  you  of  your 
duties,  mi^ht  have  been  more  sympathetic  and  kind.  Some 
incidents,  which  have  transpired,  have  j^^iven  pain  to  your  frit  Tuls. 
You  are  a  man  of  tho  world,  and  have  lived  ion";  enonj^h  to  know, 
that  directly  anyone  m  office,  whether  secular  or  eccksiai^ticul,  is 
relieved  <tf  his  duties,  there  are  mean  persons,  who  delight  to  carry 
to  the  ears  of  his  successors  lies  about  his  private  character,  if  they 
think,  that  thej  will  prove  acceptable.  I  have  not  had  a  quarter 
of  a  centur}''s  experience  of  India  without  knowing  that,  and 
high-minded  Officials  refuse  to  listen  to  slander,  or  inuendos,  aprainst 
their  predecessors :  but  all  men  are  not  high-minded.  Your  proper 
and  dignified  reply  is  the  stainless  publicity  of  vour  poist  life,  the 
good  record  of  more  than  twenty  years,  and  the  high  estimation,  in 
which  yon  are  held  by  ftieods  in  England. 
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If  you  refer  to  St.  Paul's  Cpiatle  to  the  Corintliiaiis  II,  ti,  8, 

you  will  seo,  tliat  cvea  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church  the 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel  were  not  free  from  the  chastisement  of 
**l>^•il  report":  how  can  we  expect  to  bo  ?  And  our  Lord  Himself 
tolls  u<  (>r}itthcw  V,  II,  12)  to  rejoice,  when  men  shall  revile  you, 
and  Kiy  all  maimer  of  evil  against  you  faUely  :  and  it  is  my 
deliberate  opinion,  that  what  was  said  against  yon  was  false :  let 
me  Implore  you  not  to  he  tempted  to  revile  again,  when  reviled. 
Bead  Psalm  xxxv,  10-2S,  and  pray  for  those,  who  have  despitefully 
used  ynii,  but  bdieve  my  word,  when  I  say  that  the  Committee 
han  }i'it  ilom  so. 

Calmly  wait,  and  see  what  the  Lord  will  have  you  to  do.  I  am 
an  oUlt  r  man  than  you,  and  have  seen  many  balls  roll  round :  if 
during  the  interval  of  your  temporary  depression  you  set  a  watch 
over  your  lips,  and  beoave  yourself  as  a  Christian,  yon  may  by 
God's  grace  be  again  placed  in  a  position  to  serve  Him,  and  rc- 
hj ember,  that  your  past  services  have  been  rendered  to  Him.  and 
not  to  man :  the  Committee  has  merely  been  the  poor  Human 
iiuK  Inne,  by  which  yon  were  set  forth  to  serve  the  Lord.  Like 
Jub  you  are  on  your  trial.  The  real  genuine  metal  of  a  man  is 
tiied  not  by  good,  but  by  bad  fortune:  if  this  be  true  of  the 
worldly  man,  how  much  more  of  the  spiritual  man  ?  Lay  yourself 
down  on  your  cross,  and,  following  the  blessed  example  of  your 
Master,  bear  your  present  abasement  without  a  murmur :  you  have 
often  preached  the  Gospel  of  humility:  now  try  and  pnictise  it. 
In  my  middle  life  I  went  through  heavy  affliction,  but  the  Lord 
never  deserted  me. 

Above  all  thin^  do  not  lend  yourt>elf  to  any  indignation-meetings 
against  the  dear  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  stUl  dearer  Church 
of  England,  or  the  white  man  generally.  '  You  know  the  character 
of  your  countrymen,  and  have  often  visited  Europe.  The  Africsa 
Bace  never  has  stood,  and  never  can  ^tnnd  alone,  and  ba>^  no  chance 
in  life's  struggle  except  under  the  protection  of  an  European 
Government:  where  will  you  find  one  more  synipatbetie  than  the 
liritish  Nation  ?  I  habitually  stand  up  for  the  Asiutiu  and  the 
African  against  my  oountrymen,  and  am  very  indulgent  to  their 
weaknesses,  and  do  not  expect  to  find  in  the  early  generations  of 
IfeO'Christians,  the  Christian  graces,  which  few  Europeans  even 
after  rcnturios  of  Christian  influence  attain,  and  which  were  sadly 
wanting  in  tlie  Early  Europrnn  (  Lurclies  described  by  St.  Paul. 
This  must  be  the  excuse,  nut  the  ju>titication,  of  the  lax  livef  of 
African  Christians  on  the  Niger.  Here  is  the  great  error,  into 
which  young  men  fall,  when  they  first  come  liioe  to  face  with  Baces 
not  blessed  by  long  centuries  of  Christianity:  they  expect  to  find 
angels,  and,  when  they  find  only  weak  erring  men,  very  much  like 
themselves,  they  allow  themselves  to  mnlvO  use  of  terms  of  un- 
justifiable condemnation  of  whole  Kaces,  because  iudividuaU  have 
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not  attained  the  hij^h  standard  in  an  African  environment,  which 
they  themselves,  to  jud>;e  by  the  spirit  and  toue  of  their  h'tt<  rs, 
have  not  attained  in  spite  of  early  and  hereditary  Christian  training. 

Perhaps,  dear  fnend,  before  this  calamity  fell  upon  you,  you 
were  too  xnuoh  miffed  up,  and  were  mclined  to  take  Ufe  too  easily ; 
perhaps  you  did  not  give  your  whole  soul  to  the  con  version  of  your 
brethren:  I  do  not  say  so;  but  if  you  commune  with  yourself,  your 
conscience  may  accuse  you  :  it  must  he  admitted,  tliat  the  state  of 
the  Upper  Nifjer-Mission  left  much  to  bo  desired:  it  wan  not  what 
we  had  iiuped  to  hnd  it :  for  the  last  ten  years  evil  reports  had 
reached  the  Committee  from  seyeral  distinot  quarters :  a  time  had 
come  for  emptying  from  vesael  to  yesBel,  and  stining  up  those,  who 
were  settling  down  on  their  lees.  Now  do  not  lose  heart ;  do  not 
be  angry  with  God,  because  you  think,  that  man  has  injured  you. 
Why  was  the  branch  that  beareth  fruit,  purpled  ?  In  order  that  it 
might  bear  more  fruit.    Trust  in  the  Lord  always ! 

Believe  me  ever  your  loving  friend,  and  brother  in  the  Lord, 


F.8. — ^You  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  of  tiiis  letter  which 
you  please,  but  in  its  entirety,  not  of  extracts  or  portions. 

22»  iik$  VentmbU  Archdeacon  Menry  Johmonf  Lago9^  fTest  Jfrica, 


Dear  Mr.  Secretary, 

I  received  your  letter  of  the  9th  ultimo  at  a  time,  when  I 
was  so  fully  occupied  with  the  preparation  of  my  CommunicatioQ 
to  the  International  Congress  of  Geography  on  the  subject  of 
the  "Missionary  occupation  of  Africa."  which  I  have  to  present 
on  the  8th  instant  in  the  English  and  Prench  Languages  at  Berne, 
in  Bwitserland,  that  I  was  unable  to  attend  fully  to  it.  My  last 
proofs  are  now  in  the  hands  of  my  printers  at  Hertford,  and 
Geneva,  so  I  can  attend  to  your  letter  before  leaving  England. 

I  \mt  no  time,  however,  in  informing  you,  that  I  should  not  be 
in  CO  iij  Tint  tee  till  October  1st,  and  in  authorisin;?  a  telegram  to  bo 
BenL  to  Lagos,  begging,  that  my  letter  to  Archdeacon  Johnson  be 
deemed  ' '  Private." 

Africa  and  the  Africans  are  very  dear  to  me,  and  loyal  fidelity 
to  friends,  whether  English  or  ifegro,  is  the  law  of  my  life. 
Besides  this  I  am  not  a  foir-weather  friend,  or  even  acquaintance : 
when  I  sec  a  Missionary,  or  a  friond  interested  in  Missions,  f  ill 
into  tron!)le,  1  stand  by  him,  lend  him  a  hclpinp:  hand,  give  hiiii 
money  and  advice,  and  by  timely  support  prevent  the  poor  fellow 
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were  guilty  of  the  charges  of  gross  immorality  brought  against 
tbem,  but  it  seemed  to  me  Ohiut*like  to  stuid  by  them,  and 
Boften  their  fUl,  and  point  out  a  poamble  mode  of  reooverj  and 
future  usefulness :  if  I  mistake  not,  you  were  vith  me  in  those 
transactions,  and  shared  my  feelings  sympathy  with  the  fallen, 
and  the  crrinp  ones. 

But  Arcluieiicon  J(;hnson  has  fallen,  is  discredited,  after  thirty- 
two  years'  service,  is  kicked  out  of  the  service  of  this  Society, 
beeanae  owing  to  a  new  turn  of  the  wheel  of  the  oommittee's 
policy,  a  sentimental  and  Salvation-Army  tnm,  his  servioes  are 
no  longer  required.  In  my  letter  I  pointed  out  to  him,  that  the 
committee  was  within  its  right  legally  and  morally  in  dispcnsinj* 
with  his  services:  but,  wluu  his  successors,  young  enough  to  be 
his  sons,  and  with  t  xi  <  jition  totally  inexperienced,  set  them- 
selves to  work  to  malign  their  predecessor,  to  tell  the  Mahometan 
gentry,  that  they  need  no  longer  fear  for  the  viitoe  of  the  females 
of  their  families ;  when  they  wrote,  that  the  bad  women  of  the 
])]rii  (  displayed  in  some  way  an  interest  in  their  predeoeasor,  I  felt 
that  there  was  occasion  to  speak.  Any  young  men,  who  had 
spoken  of  their  predecessors  in  this  way  in  the  Civil  Department 
in  India,  would  have  heen  called  to  account  by  the  Uovenior, 
whether  the  maiigued  Official  was  black  or  white  in  the  colour  of 
his  skin :  it  is  true,  that  the  committee  sealed  up  the  papers,  aud 
took  no  notice  of  the  charges,  and  wm$  ike  iup^/Uh  of  my  UtUr  the 
maker  of  these  charges  has  gone  to  his  great  account,  to  answer 
for  his  breach  of  the  Ninth  Commandment.  Still  the  local  papers 
of  West  Africa  had  heard  of  them  :  they  were  the  snhjects  of 
conversations  on  the  Kiver:  the  Archdeacon,  an  ordained  Minister 
of  the  Church  of  England,  who  had  occupied  many  pulpits  ia 
England,  and  may  do  so  again,  was  an  unjustly  dishonoured  and 
ruined  man :  bad  be  been  an  Englishman,  he  would  baTo  come 
home,  rallied  bis  friends,  and  demanded  an  investigation :  but  ha 
was  only  a  ^^egro,  son  of  a  redeemed  Slave,  and  so  he  had  to  submit. 
I  bowed  to  the  decision  of  the  committee,  thmiph  contrary  to  my 
views,  as  to  his  removal  to  make  room  for  the  adventurers,  who 
wished  to  try  their  prentice-hands.  The  Archdeacon  might  have 
been  allowed  to  retire  to  Lagos  in  peace,  but  this  was  not  enough 
for  bis  successors :  they  must  not  only  uproot,  but  destroy.  Hy 
letter  was  in  the  interests  of  the  committee,  to  soothe,  conciliate, 
and  by  assuring  bim,  that  all  his  friends  in  Salisbury  Square  had 
not  deserted  him,  to  bring  back  hope  for  the  future,  and,  what  to 
me  was  more  ini])ortant,  to  prevent  him  losing  the  balance  of  his 
judgment,  and  taking  some  steps,  which  would  be  discreditable  to 
himself,  and  injurious  to  the  cause  of  the  Protestant  Keligion  in 
"West  Africa. 

Nor  was  I  the  only  member  of  the  committee  who  wrote  to  bim. 
When  the  trouble  commenced  early  in  Z890  I  wrote  to  himi  implorw 
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iriLj  him  to  be  patient,  and  sent  a  copy  to  the  African  Department. 
Hi»  case  was  cruoUy  allowed  to  stand  over  fur  a  year  and  a  half. 
In  January,  1891,1  drafted  another  letter,  and  sent  it  to  Mr.  Lang, 
who  in  his  reply  of  Febroary  2nd,  regretted,  that  I  bad  shown  it  to 
him,  and  disapproved  of  it.  I  waited  till  July,  189 1,  when  tho 
case  was  at  last  decided,  drafted  a  fresh  letter,  and  forwarded  a 
copy  to  the  African  Departnipnt.  taking  care  that  the  letter  of  the 
committee,  disconnecting  him,  had  a  week's  start.  I  was  unaware 
then,  that  the  Missionary,  whom  Archdeacon  Johnson  in  his  letters 
to  England  considered  to  be  his  bitter,  personal  antagonist,  was  dead. 

Is  it  so  strange  a  thing,  that  members  of  the  oommittee  ahonhi 
write  to  one  of  their  old  liissionaiies,  and  comment  on  the  affairs 
of  the  Mission  ?  Are  not  the  secretaries  doing  so  constantly?  Bid 
not  the  late  Mr.  Mackay  receivf*  a  letter  from  the  editorial  secretary 
roEectiug  on  the  spiritual  characters  of  his  colleagues,  which  was 
opened  and  read  by  them  to  thoir  great  chagrin  after  his  lamented 
death?  Have  not  members  of  the  committee  sons,  brothers,  and 
friends,  in  the  field,  to  whom  they  write  nnzeseiTedly  P  Have 
none  of  the  secretaries,  or  committee,  written  letters  to  the  new 
Missionaries  on  the  Niger,  rcHecting  on  Archdeaoon  Johnson?  It 
would  be  a  strange  rule  to  do  to  the  party  in  power  temporarily 
what  is  fnrbirldon  to  the  party  out  of  power]  and  what  is  "power"  ? 
1  remeuib  r  ten  yi  ars  njjo  Mr.  Edward  Hutchinson  ruliiie:  the  com- 
mittee w  itii  a  roil  ol  iron,  and  suddenly  he  was  gone.  Those,  who 
carry  everything  now,  as  they  wish  it»  should  look  a  little  forwaid, 
I  remember  ten  years  baok  haying  a  feeling  of  deepair  as  to  the 
mode  of  doing  business  in  the  committee  :  and  suddody  there  was 
a  change.  Mr.  Hutchinson  and  Mr.  H.  Wright  disappeared,  and  a 
new  Epoch  of  Reform  was  entered  upon.  It  would  be  wise  for 
those  in  power  now  to  reflect  on  these  thuigs. 

And  let  me  place  my  position  as  regards  Archdeacon  Johnson 
more  clearly  by  an  illustration.  Supposing  that  there  shoold  be 
anotiier  torn  of  the  wheel  in  the  sensational  Salvation-Army  direo- 
tion,  and  the  Editorial  Secretary  be  sospended,  and  his  duties  taken 
over  by  a  party  of  inexperienced  young  men  and  w(Hnai,  led  by  a 
captain  of  the  Salvation- Army,  for  tlie  ostensible  purpose  of  in- 
crea.'^iuj^  the  spirituality  of  the  British  peo))le.  I  should  oppose 
this  measure  with  all  my  strength,  but  submit,  if  outvoted  in  com- 
luillce.  But  if  these  new  adventurers,  having  got  possession  of 
the  periodicalB  of  the  Society,  should  attack  the  official  and  moral 
character  of  their  predecessor,  and  begin  to  throw  dirt,  as  the  yonng 
people  on  the  Niger  have  commenced,  and  exhibit  an  animosity 
against  individuals,  or  any  particular  Section  of  the  Rclipous  Com- 
munity, I  should  spenk  out,  and  stand  by  the  ex-editorial  ijecretary, 
as  I  do  l)y  Archdour  iu  Juhiison.  It  is  part  of  my  natTire,  and  I 
cannot  help  it.  1  must  have  fair  play,  and  the  Archdeacon  has 
not  had  fear  play.   Had  the  TWiswonariee  at  Lok6Ja  at  the  time 
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of  the  ohange  of  policy  been  sacli  men  ei  Aichdeacoii  HAmiltoiit 
or  Archdofteon  Maples  of  the  Universities  Mission^  they  iroull  not 

have  been  so  paticntunder  the  ill-troatment  of  young  clergy  and 
laymen  as  Archdeacon  Johnson,  being  only  an  African  Negro,  has 
been  obliffcfl  to  be. 

Ihe  chaructcr  of  the  Society  and  committee  will  suffer,  if  the 
mode,  in  which  the  Negro-Clergy  of  the  Niger,  the  Biehop,  the 
two  Archdeacons,  and  the  Pastora,  have  been  tfeated^  tnnspiiea, 
and,  nnless  the  character  of  Mr.  Blyden,  who  is  at  Lac^os,  has 
chang^ed,  it  will  transpire.  How  different  has  been  the  treatment 
of  the  South  Indian  Oler^  at  the  experienced  and  sympathetic 
hands  of  Mr.  John  Barton,  and  yet,  when  I  read  tiie  full  reports 
from  South  India  and  the  J^iger,  I  mark  the  same  sad  features  of 
want  of  spirituality  in  the  naaeant  Ghiiitiaiiitiea  of  both  Begiona. 
8t.  Paul  had  the  same  ezperienoee  at  Corinth.  I  am  a  carsful 
atndier  of  ComparatiTe  Erangelization  in  dilEerent  countries,  and 
mark  the  same  weaknesses,  and  yet  the  same  grounds  of  hope,  in 
the  whole  Human  Race,  if  only  sympathy  be  shown,  and  that 
great  curse  of  all  administrations  bo  kept  off,  the  clean  sweeper  of 
previously  existing  Officials,  the  maligner  of  the  former  adminis- 
trator,  the  presamptoooB  egoist,  and  the  young,  rash,  inexperienced, 
sensational,  self-eonfident,  adventurer.  I  recommend  to  oonsideraticD 
the  following  order  of  the  Viceroy  of  India  issned  with  reference  te 
the  late  !klanipur  affair.  There  seems  to  be  a  lively  interest  in  our 
present  afrnntf?,  who  have  served  the  Society  a  few  months.  My 
interest  is  in  a  s<  rvant,  who  has  served  us  thirty-two  years :  The 
"  Government  of  India  recognise  no  obligation  more  readily  than 

that  of  wat(^g  with  jealoas  care  over  the  interests  of  its  sommts 
"  while  they  were  aHve,  and  seeing  tiiat  no  nnjnst  aapenions  wers 

cast  on  their  repntattoos,  when  they  weze  no  longer  able  to  defsnd 
"  themselves." 

Your  proposition  to  me  resembles  that  of  the  '*  bow-strinf? " 
of  the  Turk,  or  the  "happy  despatch"  of  the  Chinese;  it  appe  als, 
that  the  Seeretaries  have  collected  a  caucus  of  members,  and  wish 
to  proceed  to  oetraciam  of  a  fellow-labourer,  who  is  too  outspoken! 
Xs  this  oonstitntional?  Would  it  not  be  possible,  that  the  same 
weapon  might  suddenly  be  used  against  yourself^  or  General  Touch, 
or  the  Editorial  Secretary,  who  has  made  the  official  publications 
of  the  Society  the  party-organ  of  the  new  policy  favoured  by 
himself  r'  Our  constitution  is  democratical :  appointments  are 
made  for  the  current  year :  /  cannot  cansmt  to  form  a  precedmt. 
To  me  individually  it  would  be  a  small  matter  to  be  ostracised: 
my  social  position,  my  established  reputation,  my  independent 
circumstanees,  and  the  well-known  independence  of  my  character 
in  India  as  well  as  in  England,  enable  me  to  treat  the  subject 
quite  impartially.  It  would  be  a  clear  gain  to  me  to  hare  so  many 
hours  each  week  added  to  the  short  period  of  work  available  to 
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me  for  more  congenial  subjects.  The  Committee  of  the  Church 
Hissiouury  Society  has  about  tweuty  fields.  I  difftir  at  this 
moment  from  the  majority  in  one,  and  it  is  proposed  to  get  rid 
of  me:  this  wonld  be  a  bed  preoedent,  and  might  be  the  ruin 
of  a  weaker  brother,  who  had  not  so  many  experiences,  oppor- 
tunities, eraployraents,  and  (may  I  say)  gifts,  as  I  have.  1  am 
daily  in  the  Missionary  Committee-Unorn,  the  Scientific  Council 
Room,  the  Pulitieal  Conference,  tlie  i'eion's  Pri-'^on,  the  Pau{)er 
Workhouse,  the  fc>ick  Hospital,  and  the  Work-room  of  poor 
Sempfltreeses:  it  ie  all  done  for  the  Lord's  sake,  and  the  total 
weight  presses  heaTily  on  seventy  years,  in  addition  to  a  vast 
correspondence  in  fonr  or  five  Languages,  and  two  or  three 
volumes  published  every  year.  A  little  relief  would  be  accept- 
able :  I  seek  for  guidance  how  that  relief  is  to  ho  found  :  if  I 
propose  to  strike  off  one  duty,  I  am  sure  to  be  reinnn^trated  with 
**  Not  this  I  jN'ot  this!  "  At  last  I  have  found  a  committee,  where 
I  am  not  wanted,  or  rather  where  my  absence  is  solicited:  bat 
TecoUect  that  nnder  such  esronmstanci'S  it  cannot,  be  partial  but 
most  be  total ;  there  will  be  one  figure  less  in  the  Committee- 
Boom,  one  voice  less  on  the  platform,  one  name  less  on  the  list 
of  Merabci^:  I  am  content  to  be  exalted,  as  I  have  been  this 
year,  by  being  against  my  will  placed  on  the  Provincial  Board 
of  Missions  by  the  Primate,  and  set  apart  without  solicitation 
as  a  Missionary  Diocesan  Reader  by  the  Bishop  of  London :  I  am 
eontent  to  be  abased,  by  being  oetaraciaed  ont  of  my  own  Society, 
becattse  I  am  too  outspoken,  and  see  events  clearer  than  some 
other  members  of  the  committee,  whose  eyes  are  darkened  by 
prejudice,  or  blinded  by  ^sensational  pretences.  And  remember, 
that  my  sudden  disappear  nu  e  may  attract  attention,  and  comment, 
and  the  only  answer  will  be  the  publication  of  this  letter,  and 
of  my  letter  to  Archdeacon  Johnson. 

Let  me  show  yon  a  more  acceptable  way.  Next  year,  iSqz, 
is  the  Jubilee  year  of  my  connection  with  the  Society :  it  has 
been  the  joy  of  my  Indian  life,  since  Biahop  Daniel  Wilson 
tnnp:ht  me  my  first  lesson,  and  an  unfailing  subject  of  interest 
in  England.  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  Salisbury  Scjuare  :  "  Solve 
Scnescentora."  I  do  not  wish  to  come  to  the  Committee-Room 
as  a  doddeiiiig  old  luan,  helped  in  and  out;  let  me  leave  you 

in  the  plenitods  of  my  powers ;  let  my  name  disappear  from  the 
list  of  the  committee  next  May,  and  my  seat  be  vacant  in  Exeter 
HalL   Ky  object  of  life  has  been  to  be  useful,  and  I  have  eighteen 

strings  to  my  bow ;  I  always  shall  maintain,  that  the  nnpaid 
member  of  a  committee  like  yourself  and  myself,  and  so  many 
others,  who  give  gratuitous  service  to  the  Society,  differ  totally 
from  the  paid  Secretaries,  and  are  bound  by  no  oihce-rules.  My 
being  set  free  will  have  this  consequence,  that  I  shall  be  abb 
with  still  greater  freedom  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  the  IVatives 
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oi  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Oceauia,  and  power  to  make  use 
of  my  acoumulatod  knowledge.  Y<m  may  HU  up  your  committee 
with  men  of  good  will  but  entixe  ignorance,  urregnlar  attendants, 

amiable  and  docile  dummies  to  cry  "Ditto''  to  a  sensational 
Secretiiry :  but  will  the  Society  gain?  Zeal,  and  ability,  are 
generally  accompanied  by  idiosyncrasies  of  chartjcter.  The  wiae 
ttdiiiiiii>trator  accepts  the  latter  for  the  «ike  of  the  former. 

In  October  next,  I  shall  appear  in  the  place,  to  which  1  uin 
constitntionally  appointed,  and  not  Taeate  it  unlea  by  a  deeinon  of 
the  General  (jonunittee,  which  will  entidl  my  absolute  and  entire 
withdrawal  from  conneotioa  with  the  Society. 

July  2$,  I $9 1. 


63,  Mm  JPark  Gardem,  S.  JT. 

March  2j,  1892. 

Dear  Friend  and  Secretary, 

I  listened  with  plfasiTrr  tn  the  weighty  wonls,  with  which  you 
closed  our  discussion,  yesterday  on  the  Subject  of  tlie  Ni<?er- 
Bishopric.  The  discussion  had  lasted  two  hours  and  a  halt,  and 
had  elicited  many  wise  and  kindly  words  bom  at  least  twelve 
speakers,  all  competent  to  give  an  opinion,  some,  like  our  two 
brethren  just  returned  from  Africa,  most  peculiarly  fitted  to  do  so : 
I  expressed  no  opinion :  my  reason  was  that,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Sub-Committ^o,  my  turn  came  last,  and  after  so  long  a  d<  bntf, 
closing  with  your  most  impressive  address,  T  felt  it  unwir-r  to 
prolong  the  discussion,  which  was  accordingly  adjourned  till  aome 
day  next  week. 

To  all  students  of  Churoh-History,  and  careful  surveyors  of  the 
position  of  Chnst's  Church  in  the  world  at  this  moment,  the 
question  at  issue  appears  most  grave,  and  a  wrong  decision  would 

be  prepiant  of  lamentable  con '^e*] nonces.  T  nm  n  Enropean,  and 
an  Kn^^lishnian,  but  my  Cosmopolitan  knowieilge  compels  me  to 
lay  down  as  an  axiom,  that  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  there  is  no 
difference  between  Jew  or  Greek,  between  black  man  or  white 
man,  and  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  argue  on  the  foregone  oonolunon, 
that  an  Englishman,  selected  by  chance  out  of  an  English  curacy, 
is  fit  to  be  a  Bishop,  while  the  black  man  on  the  spot,  ordained  and 
pointed  out  )>y  circumst^inces  for  the  duty,  is  unfit.  Such  is  the 
weakness  ol  man,  that,  if  the  Negro  were  in  power,  he  would 
exclude  every  white  man  from  office.  Let  us  try  to  be  taller  than 
the  majority  of  our  fellows,  and  look  over  the  heads  of  such 
prejudices,  and  throw  our  thoughts  forward  to  the  doemg  yesrs 
of  the  next  century,  and  consider  what  would  conduce  moot  to  the 
well-beings  and  continuity,  of  the  GShunsh  of  Ghrist  on  the  Niger. 
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My  stiifiics  of  tho  Church  of  Christ  in  pfi'^t  fonturies,  and  con- 
templation of  its  dovelnpinent  in  thi''  eontury  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  hus  led  me  to  the  firm  conviLtion,  that  Episcopacy  in  snuo 
form  or  other  is  the  certain  form  of  Church-orgaDizatiou  in  Asia, 
Africa,  Ameriea,  and  Ooeania.  We  know  that  the  only  Chnrohes, 
which  have  survived  from  the  past,  are  Episcopal,  nations  in  a 
low  state  of  oultnve,  and  with  no  settled  Constitutions  or  fitness 
for  '^elf-Government,  must  bo  ruled  both  in  thin^^s  Secular  and 
iSpiritual,  and  an  Kpi^ropus,  or  chief  Shepherd,  or  Sj)iritual  Over- 
seer, ia  a  thinf;  iniii.ij»eii.sahle.  Time  will  show  wliether  non- 
Episcopal  Churches  will  survive  the  strain  j  the  Wesleyans  are 
already  passing  into  Episcopacy. 

Bat  Episcopacy  to  be  enduring  mnst  be  indigenous :  to  send  a 
succession  of  strangers  in  colour,  blood,  culture,  and  Language  to 
rule  over  a  Native  Church  is  a  thing  indefensible  in  theory,  and 
intolerable  in  practice  :  wliat  does  Hi^tr  ry  t^dl  us?  AH  the  fallen 
Churches  of  A^ia,  and  Africa,  viz.,  the  Greek,  Armenian,  Gcortrian, 
Syrian,  Xestorian,  the  Church  in  South  Imlia,  the  Abyssinian  and 
Coptic  in  Egypt,  are  Episcopal ;  they  are  not  very  spiritual, 
because  they  have  been  oppressed  by  their  Mahometan  Ruliers, 
but  they  have  survived  the  struggle  of  centuries:  their  candle- 
stick is  still  liglited  :  they  have  in  them  still  the  germs  of  life. 
England  received  the  Gospel  from  Rome  :  but  how  long  did  it 
tolerate  Italian  Bishops?  The  very  existence  of  a  real  Church 
depends  on  the  Clergy  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  being 
indigenous. 

The  Church  of  Rome  has  ever  to  the  best  of  its  power  restricted 

the  Episcopacy  to  Europeans  or  Europeanized  Asiatics,  bat  it  is  so 
far  wiser  than  the  Protestant  Churchy  that  it  selects  tried  Mis* 

sionaries.  tr;nTif  d  tn  the  work,  celibates,  men  who  have  no  inten- 
tion of  coming  home  on  furlough  or  on  pension,  but  intend  to  die 
amidst  their  people :  it  is  true  that  in  India  that  idt  al  has  been 
realised  in  the  case  of  the  late  Bishops  Sargent,  and  Caldwell  \ 
but  in  Equatorial  Africa  it  is  not  possible :  the  European  Bishop 
of  the  Protestant  Churches  has  to  come  home  every  second  or  third 
year,  and  often  puts  oft  his  return  too  late,  and  dies.  He  Is 
selected  at  haphazard  from  the  younger  Clergy  with  no  knowledge 
of  the  work,  the  Language,  or  the  people  :  he  cannot  even  com- 
municate with  his  Native  Clergy,  unless  they  have  learnt  his 
LaDguugo:  he  is  not  in  sympathy  with  ihe  aspirations,  and  feelings 
of  the  Africans :  the  Negro  is  as  proud  of  his  Bace  as  the  English- 
man is  of  his :  what  we  call  African  prejudice  and  weakness,  they 
call  African  Nationality,  and  tliey  are  right. 

What  has  happened  to  the  Church  of  Rome  witli  their  European 
Episcopacy  ?  In  Sotith  ATiirrifa.  "\Ve*?t  Africa,  India,  Cliina,  we 
read  the  same  stoiy  :  as  soou  as  the  supply  of  Episcopal  p<'r80tuigea 
from  political  reasons  failed,  the  Church  collapsed,  and  the  nominal 
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Chiistiaiia  retanted  to  HeaihendoiiL  The  ilngUsh  Nation  mut 
anticipate  a  time,  when  their  hand  will  be  shortened,  and  their 

power  paM  away ;  but,  if  the  Churches  planted  by  the  Church  of 
Enghiiid  arc  provided  with  Native  Pastors  ;ind  Bishops,  they  will 
by  the  grace  of  God  last  tor  ever  :  if  it  depends  on  a  chance 
Enn^lish  Curate  to  ))p  Bishop,  wlio  will  Ktay  a  few  years  and  then 
die,  or  disappear,  the  Ciiureii  wili  soon  fall  to  the  ground. 

If y  opinion  is  therefore  given  witiiont  heeitaftion  in  favour  of  a 
19'ative  Episcopacy  on  the  Niger,  wnd  at  orm.  We  haTe  made  Uie 
trial  in  dear  Bishop  Crowther,  and  that  trial  baa  not  been  a  failure. 

The  su^pestion  of  u  Native  Siiffrap:an  under  a  European  Bishop, 
who  dwells  in  another  Province,  will  not  meet  the  requirements, 
which  I  have  laid  down.  Tt  troes  without  sayinp,  that  the  Bishop 
must  elect  his  own  iSuiiruguu,  and,  as  tiie  life  and  health  oi  a  white 
Bishop  in  West  Africa  only  lasts  a  few  years,  the  new  Bishop  uuy 
not  please  to  continue  in  omee  the  Buffiragan  of  lua  predecessor,  or 
not  continue  in  sympathy  with  him :  if  the  Bishop  is  for  long 
periods  ahscnt,  the  Suffragan  will  prtictically  be  Master  of  the 
position:  he  wili  have  the  power  wittioiit  the  Status  or  responsi- 
bility :  if  the  Bishop  interferes  by  letters  in  all  details,  there  will 
be  friction  :  but  what  I  lay  stress  on  is,  that  the  continuity  of  the 
Ghnroh  depends  upon  the  Bishop  being  elected  by  his  countrymen, 
by  the  Ghnrcb  itself  if  it  be  fiiee  from  Secttlar  bondage,  or  at  least 
by  its  National  Sovereign.  The  suggestion  of  a  black  Suffragan 
under  a  white  alien  Bishop  will  not  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the 
Negro  Race  in  West  Africa,  imbued,  a«  th»'Y  are,  with  ideas  of 
liberty  brought  over  the  Atlantic  irom  the  tree  ^'egro  in  the  United 
States. 

Can  it  be  said,  that  there  are  no  Negro  ordained  Fasten  available  f 
There  are  three  Native  Pastors  fit  for  the  ofllce  from  age,  charactery 
capacity,  and  spurituality : 

1.  Hon.  and  Key.  James  Johnson,  of  Lagos. 

2.  Very  Rev.  Archdeacon  Dande^on  Trowther,  of  the  Kiger. 

3.  Very  Rev.  Archdeacon  Henry  J  uim^uu,  late  of  the  ^iger. 

It  would  be  ridiculous  to  say,  tiiat  either  of  these  men  were 

perfect.  We  cannot  say  so  much  of  thr  I  wiLlish  Bishops.  They 
are  all  above  fifty  years  of  age.  I  am  the  friend  and  correspondent 
of  all.  If  their  letters  fell  into  the  hands  of  anyone,  who  did 
not  know  them,  he  would  not  find  in  their  writing,  or  style,  or 
expression,  anything  that  diff'ered  from  an  ordinary  English  clergy- 
man. The  character  of  all  is  above  such  suspicion ;  of  the  three  I 
place  James  Johnson  first.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Government  of  Lagos,  a  man  of  power,  and  eloquence,  and  can 
hold  his  own.  It  is  said,  that  he  is  too  much  a  friend  of  Dr. 
Blyden,  the  American  champion  of  the  Negro  Bmo,  but  X  have 
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yet  to  leam,  that  he  has  imbibed  anythino^  contrary  to  Christian 
momU  fi'uin  his  friend,  or  even  that  his  friendi  whose  published 
Works  I  have  read  with  admiiation,  entertains  sach  Tiews  himself. 
At  any  rate,  that  might  be  enquired  into.  We  have  the  fact 
stated,  that  Arohdeacon  Crowther  wonld  oo-operate  willin^y  with 
James  Johnson  ns  Bi'^bop,  and  this  is  Tcry  important.  The  appoint- 
ment would  be  popular,  and  it  must  bo  understood,  that  the  salary 
must  be  provided  in  pnrt  or  entirely  by  tlu;  Christian  community. 
It  is  an  absurdity  iur  a  community  to  claim  mdependeuce,  and  at 
the  same  time  refrain  from  supporting  its  own  minieters.  If  the 
Church  tfisnonary  Society  supplies  any  portion  of  the  stipend  of 
the  Bishopp  it  should  be  on  the  ground,  that  he  is  a  Missionary 
liishop  as  well,  superintending  the  work  of  Evangelists  to  the  non- 
Ch  ri  sti  an  popn  1  a  t  i  o  n . 

A  purely  Mis^^iunary  liishop  such  as  the  Bishop  in  Eastern 
Equatorial  Africa  should  of  course  be  an  Englishman,  until  the 
time  comes,  that  a  Christianity  is  formed,  and  Native  Pastors  are 
appointed,  supported  by  their  flocks.  We  are  doing  an  irremediable 
injury  to  the  Christian  Churches  of  the  future,  if  we  do  not  place 
upon  the  neo-Christian  congregations  the  duty  of  supporting  their 
Pastors,  and  if  we,  followinp;  the  example  of  tbe  Church  of  Eome, 
seek  to  exert  a  control  over  distant  Native  Churches.  It  is  obvious, 
that  the  Romish  Priest  cares  much  more  for  the  interests  of  his 
Church  than  the  Salvation  of  the  Souls  of  his  flock.  We  should 
take  care,  that  we  do  not  fall  into  the  Bame  error,  and  the  time  has 
now  come  for  us  to  show  to  the  Native  Church  on  the  Niger,  tiiat 
we  place  their  spiritual  interests  and  national  prejudiees  above  all 
other  considerations. 

Jfar«A  25,  1892, 


Dear  and  Reverend  Brother, 

You  will  have  heard,  that  the  committee  of  the  Church  Mis» 

sionary  Society  has  determined  to  recommend  an  Elnglishraan.  as 
Bishop  on  the  Niger,  in  succession  to  our  lamented  friend  Bishop 
bamuel  Crowther. 

Several  true  friends  of  Africa  and  the  African,  disagree  in  this 
demnon,  and  the  Aiuhbishop  of  Canterbury  has  been  urged  by 
them  to  consider  the  matter  well  before  his  Grace  decides. 

It  is  right,  that  I  should  inform  you,  that  I  have  withdrawn 
from  the  committee  of  the  Cliurch  Missionary  Society,  and  one  of 
the  chief  reasons  for  doinj;  so  was  to  mark  my  sense  of  the  cruel 
conduct  of  a  majority  ol  that  eoramittee  to  the  African on  the 
Niger,  and  to  set  my  hands  free  to  do  all  that  I  can  to  help  you. 

Remember  that  now  or  never  is  your  chance  of  resisting,  as  a 
Church,  the  tyranny  of  anothery  and  an  alien,  Church. 
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Bishop  Crowther  during  his  long  Episcopacy  bat  shown  to  the 

world,  that  an  .IfricaQ  is  fit  for  the  offioe  of  a  Bishop.  Archdeaoon 
Crowther,  and  Arrlidcncon  Johnson,  have  won  the  respect  and 
love  of  all,  who  know  them.  You,  and  your  brother  p;;stor8  at 
LaL'os,  Sierra  Leone,  and  on  the  Nifjcr,  have  our  warmest  sym- 
putiiv,  unU  you  have  many  friends  in  Eugland. 

I  enolose  oattiags  from  the  two  Evangelical  Newspapers,  The 
Soek,  soki  The  S$cord, 

My  advice  to  you  is  to  sommon  a  meeting  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Episcopal  Churches,  lay,  and  ordained,  and  seriously  con> 
sider  the  subject.  There  is  no  earthly  power,  that  can  compel  the 
Delta-Pastorat€.s  to  accept  a  Bishop  imposed  upon  them  !ii:;uust 
their  will :  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  insist  on  having  a  jbishop  of 
your  own  obince  oontrary  to  tiie  opinion  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  you  must  proTiae  the  stipend  of  your  Bishop,  and  Pastors. 
It  is  a  very  serious  eriitis.  An  English  Bishop  would  not  be  able 
to  stay  two  years  on  the  Niger,  would  not  know  the  Language, 
customs,  or  feeling  of  the  people :  he  might  be  a  person,  like  the 
late  Mr.  Brooke  and  Mr.  Robiii-on,  who  were  truly  i  x(  rll*  nt  men 
in  England,  but  who  were  not  suited  for  the  African  ILivsiun  :  but 
his  stipend  would  be  supplied  from  London :  if  you  insist  on  an 
African  Bishop,  you  must  pronde  his  stipend. 

The  committee  profess  a  readiness  to  appoint  an  African  Bishop 
at  some  future  time :  but  five  yean  hence,  ten  years  hence,  the 
same  thing  will  be  said  :  The  African  i«  not  fit  for  the  post  of 
Bishop":  but  surely  Bishop  Crowther  and  Hishop  Fergusson  were 
quite  fit.  The  Editor  of  The  Church  Missionary  Intelligencery  m  the 
Part  for  June,  1892,  publishes,  no  doubt  with  approbatiou,  a  letter 
which  I  enclose  showing,  that  Native  Chnrohes  must  wait  as  long 
for  a  Native  Bishop  as  the  Israelites  waited  for  Chziit;  in  fact^ 
that  the  English  Bishop  is  the  pedagogue  to  bring  the  African 
to  Christ.  This  shows  that,  unless  you  remonstrate  now,  it  will  be 
too  late  to  do  so  ten  years  hence. 

It  would  be  well  to  address  to  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  a 
humble  petition,  and  you  could  refer  Ills  Grace  to  some  u£  us,  who 
w91  stand  by  you  in  all  things  lawful. 

But  you  must  be  staunch  and  loyal  to  the  Ghureh  ol  England : 
any  approach  to  our  dear  fHends  the  Nonconformist  PtotestAut 
Churches,  or  to  our  deadly  enemy,  the  Church  of  Rome,  must  be 
avoided.  And  you  must  sny  and  write  no  hard  words  against  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  your  Mother  in  the  Lord.  I  am  totally 
opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  Committee  in  sending  out  Mr.  Brooke 
and  llr.  Bobinson,  two  years  ago,  in  dismissing  their  faitUhil 
servant  Arohdeacon  Henir  Johnson  without  any  fiiult,  in  embitter* 
ing  the  last  year  of  Bishop  Crowther's  honoured  life,  in  sending 
out  Agents,  who  grossly  insulted  good  Archdeacon  Dandeson 
Crowther,  and  swept  the  Biver  of  Aicican  Pastors :  the  committee 
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acted  withm  its  oompetanoe  legally  and  morally,  and  it  is  no  part 
of  jour  buoness  to  question  their  AUthorityi  however  muoh  yon 
may  regret  what  has  happened.  If  a  tornado  swept  over  the 
Island  of  Lagos,  you  must  not  question  the  power  or  wisdom  of  the 
great  God,  who  rules  the  storm. 

If  you  arc  prepared  to  make  sacrificfs  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  an  independent  African  Ckurchi  you  will,  in  the  long 
run,  obtain  it. 

I  haye  always  been  the  friend,  and  supporter  of  Natire  Baoes  in 
Aaia  and  Africa,  against  the  oppression  of  my  countrymen,  and 
ahall  remain  so  to  the  end. 

Bjom.  mtd  Iter.  Janm  JoJmtm^ 
Maiy  27,  189s. 


Dear  Friend  and  Brother, 

I  take  up  my  pen  to  write  to  yon  on  the  subject  of  the  death  of 
Bishop  Hill.  You  know  how  opposetl  I  was  to  the  consecration 
of  a  white  man  to  an  African  Native  Diocese,  yet  none  the  less 
I  mourn  for  the  death  of  a  good  and  devoted  man,  who  has  died  in 
tlie  serrice  of  his  Master.  Ton  may  reoollect,  how  I  impressed 
upon  my  African  friends  never  to  allow  themselves  to  utter,  or 
write,  one  word  ajrainst  Mr.  Brooke,  or  Mr.  Robinson  :  they  were 
dead :  the  grave  had  closed  upon  them.  But  good  Bishop  Hill 
has  been  called  away  before  he  had  placed  his  hand  to  the  plough. 
I  never  met  him,  but  I  hear  all  good  of  him.  In  one  of  my  letters 
to  my  African  friends  I  urged  upon  them  patience,  and  the  great 
feiet,  that  no  white  man  can  live  two  years  in  the  Niger-Basin,  if 
00  long :  so  in  the  end  your  eanse  must  triumph. 

I  feel  sure,  that  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  full 
of  love  and  sympathy  towards  your  Church.  I  think,  that  His 
Orace  was  ill-advised  in  appointing  ;l  white  man  to  succeed  our 
dear  friend  Bishop  Ciowther :  but  that  Act  of  the  great  Drama 
has  ended. 

Two  Native  Bishops  were  oonseerated:  the  word  "  Asdstant" 
was  added  to  their  title:  never  mind  that:  it  will  drop  ont  of 

use :  they  are  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England :  they  are  good 
men,  belonging  to  We'^t  Africa,  ;inrl  ray  object  in  writing  to  you  is 
to  implore  you  to  stand  by  them,  and  support  them  :  let  tluTe  be 
no  saying,  *'  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  am  of  ApoUos  "  ;  for  you  are  all 
of  Christ.  I  ask  you  to  sacrifice  your  personal  feelings:  1  (juite 
admit,  that  yon  were  marked  ont  fcx  the  poet,  and  the  post 
marked  ont  for  yon :  bnt  it  waa  not  the  will  of  God:  the  nnjnst 
prejudices  of  those,  who  disliked  you  in  Salisbury  Square,  have 
^vailed:  bnt  it  has  not  affected  your  position,  itemember, 
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that  the  great  Missioaaij  of  Northern  England  and  Scotland, 
Colamba,  was  never  a  Bishop :  he  was  sometUog  greater  than 
a  Bishop,  and  his  name  stands  oat  as  a  landmark  in  Ghristiaa 

History.  Try  humbly,  that  your  namo  may  staud  out  in  the  same 
way  in  the  History  of  the  Church  of  \V»>st  Africa.  In  looking 
round  at  the  great  assembly  of  Clergy  iu  Kn<,'l;ind.  I  see  many, 
who  were  fitted  to  be  Bi»iiops,  and  yet  were  never  so,  aud  some, 
who  were  not  fit,  who  received  a  most  undeserred  eleration  to 
the  Bench. 

Against  any  attempt  to  foioe  another  white  Bishop  upon  you 
you  should  firmly  protest,  and  let  your  protest  be  made  known 
in  the  "West  African,  and  English  Press.  I  forward  by  this  po-t 
II  copy  of  the  London  Time,%  of  January  12,  1894,  and  at  page  4 
you  will  read  my  letter  on  the  subject. 

In  former  years  the  committee  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
was  nnder  the  guidance  of  tiie  Bev.  Henry  Venn,  a  man  of 
a  statesmanlike  character,  and  he  recognised  the  necessity  of  n 
Niitivc  African  Episcopacy:  is  it  such  a  strange  thing,  that 
Asiatic  and  African  Christian  Churches  should  desire  to  be  in- 
dependent, and  clioose  their  own  Bishops  and  Pastors,  and  support 
them  ?  Such  has  been  the  History  of  the  Christian  Church.  In 
Asia  wo  have  the  independent  Churches  of  Armenia,  (Georgia,  the 
Syrian,  Assyrian,  and  Trayanc6r  Chnrches;  and  the  Ahyssinian, 
and  Coptic,  Obuiches  in  Africa:  they  are  qnite  independent  of 
tiie  great  Greek  and  Bomish  Chnrches. 

The  feeling  of  the  committee  of  the  Church  Missionarr  Soriety 
is  v(  T*T  different  now  towinds  the  African  from  what  it  was  in 
the  tune  of  Mr.  Ycnn  :  it  is  decidedly  hostile  to  the  rightful 
claims  of  the  African  Church,  and  peraonaUy  to  yourself,  the  Key. 
Henry  Johnsmi,  and  the  Venerable  Arcbdeaeoii  Crowther.  I  opposed 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Wilmot  Brooke,  which  has  led  on  to  this 
trouble.  I  remark  with  pleasure  how  different  is  the  tone  of 
feeling  of  Bishop  Hill  to  the  African :  he  recognised  the  aspira- 
tion after  a  Native  Airican  Episcopate:  ho  was  willing  to  witlidniw 
himself  from  consecration,  if  the  Primate  wished  it :  he  selected 
two  li^ative  Airican  colleagues :  he  was  decidedly  opposed  to  Mr. 
Wilmot  Brooke's  policy :  we  may  all  bless  bis  memoir  for  the 
following  words  of  his,  which  I  quote  from  Tkt  JEtmrd  Newspaper 
of  Jannary  12,  1890: 

*'  You  people  in  England  have  not  jtjdged  the  Natives  (of  Africa) 
**  fairly :  you  hare  sought  to  compare  them  with  English  con- 
**  gregatioiis,  and  even  with  those,  who  go  to  Keswick.  Judged 
'*  by  that  standard,  of  course  you  will  see  great  faults  in  them, 
**  although  I  am  bonttd  to  say^  from  my  own  experience,  tiiai 

there  are  some  congregations  in  "West  AfHoa,  the  members  of 

which  will  compare  fayourably  with  those  at  home,  and  some 
"  of  the  leading  men  do  not  £sU  below  the  standard  set  on  the 
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"  Keswick -platform,  lint  the  real  oompniison  is  between  what 
**  they  were^  and  what  they  ar&.  Take  the  people  of  Bonny  : 
what  ttWTtf  they  ?  Little  better  than  Ctomibids.  But  boo  them 
"  MOfff,  ezamine  their  livesy  and  yon  will  thank  God,  and  take 
**  courage." 

How  different  the  ring  of  these  wise  and  sympathetic  words 
from  those  of  Mr.  Brooke,  that  he  had  let  the  heads  of  Native 
families  know,  that  they  need  be  in  no  aUrm  about  the  female 
members  of  their  family,  now  that  Archdeacon  Henry  Johnson 
had  left  Lok6jaI  Had  sach  utterance  been  made  with  regard  to 
an-  English  Clergyman,  the  Clergy  would  have  xiflcn  in  indigna- 
tion: but  such  was  the  feeling  in  Salisbury  Square  with  regard 
to  the  African,  that  everything  evil  about  them  was  credited,  and 
it  was  forprotten,  how  grand  a  type  of  the  resrenerated  African  had 
been  granted  to  this  generation  by  the  Lord  in  the  person  of 
Samuel  Crowther. 

BeHere  me»  my  dear  Brother,  to  be,  until  death  (which  may 
be  very  near  to  me  at  the  age  of  72),  the  friend  of  the  African, 
Asiatic,  and  other  so-called  inferior  Races,  for  all  of  whom  Christ 
died,  and  who  are  entitled  to  tlie  same  Church  privilege  as  the 
domineerinc^  white  man,  who  thinks  nothing  of  slaughtering  poor 
Africans,  whetlier  in  U-Ganda,  Ma-Tabele-land,  or  the  West  Coast, 
for  his  own  pleasure.    Ever  your  loving  Brother  in  the  Lord, 

Tq  ths  Son.  and  R$v.  James  Johmon, 

LagoSf  Wed  Africa,  1893. 


26 
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COiJTEMPORARY  EVOLUTION  OF  RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT.  Bj  Count  Goblbt  d*Altiblla.  Trans- 
lated into  Engliaby  1885. 

This  is  a  very  important  book  both  in  conception  and  cxecutiuu, 
written  in  a  oold  and  impartial  style  after  apparently  personal 
obserration  and  Study  of  many  yean.   The  vnbjeot  is  one,  which 

cannot  be  laid  aside  on  the  shelf :  it  presses  on  the  heart  and  in- 
tellect, that  a  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  CJhrist  ia  losing  its  possession 

of  the  Christian  world. 

It  must  be  conceded,  that  a  ^at  majority  of  so-called  Chris- 
tians, have  no  lieligious  conceptions  at  all.  AliUions  reject  the 
Christian  conception  altogether.  Millions  recognise  only  the  form 
of  Christianity,  the  ontward  form,  and  understand  the  great  Truth 
as  little  or  as  much  as  the  Hindu,  or  Mahometan,  does  the  great 
Truths  of  their  Faith.  But  the  minority  of  the  Christian  world, 
who  do  possess  Religious  conoeptionS|  are  divided  into  cjiraps ;  and 
the  Author  of  tliis  volnme  in  cold,  impartial,  style  surveys  the 
field,  and  notices  the  discordant,  rival,  and  even  hostile,  factions. 

In  the  first  camp  are  the  so-called  orthodox  Christians,  who 
aeoept  the  ruling  of  the  four  Oonncils,  and  the  Trinity,  and  IHTine 
Person  of  Christ.  Tliis  camp  oomprises  Greeks,  Koniunists, 
Protestants*  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Wesleyans,  Baptists, 
and  CongT'cprationalists.  DifFcrinf];  from  ctich  otlu^r  in  many  dctiuls 
they  agree  in  the  general  essentials  of  Christian  Verity,  as  accei»t('d 
in  the  Fourth  Century  of  the  Christian  Era.  But  in  somti  of 
theiii  there  is  a  Dowii-giudc  Tendency  towards  the  next  camp. 

( 1 )  The  belief  in  the  Uiraeulous  is  deolintng. 

(2)  The  Bible  is  subjeeted  to  scientific  treatment. 

(3)  Free  thought  is  more  fully  indulged  in. 

(4)  A  tendency  ia  evidenced  to  Unitarianism. 

The  second  camp  is  Unilariajiism :  it  is  somuLhing  more  than  a 
revolt  against  the  doetrine  ol  a  Trinity,  and  other  dogmas  impowd 
upon  so-called  orthodox  Churches,   It  has  always  comprehended 
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all  those,  i^ho  iiuvo  striven  to  bring  Christiau  iraditions  into 
banDony  with  Sdoiee  a&d  Philosophy,  and  at  this  day  it  offers  an 
asylum  to  all  those,  who  wish  to  piuvue  the  PiogreesiTe  evolution 

of  Christianity  without  let  or  hindrance.    It  is  accepted,  that  the 

Divine  action  must  be  exclusively  sought  in  the  regular  conr^ie 
of  Natural  T.aw,  tlio  Progressive  development  of  History,  ;md  the 
!N'ative  asiiirati  ni-  of  the  8oul,  and  that  Jesus  is  but  one  of  tlie 
most  celebratL'd  reiormers  known  in  History.  This  point  of  view 
is  identical  with  that  of  the  Thdats.  They  howoTer  still  honour, 
and  love,  the  Bible,  and  take  Jesus  as  the  type  and  model  of  the 
noblest  humanity,  and  love  liiin  with  heart  and  soul :  they  consider 
themselves  within  the  pale  of  Christianity. 

In  the  third  camp  wo  find  ourselves  outside  the  pale  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  iu  the  face  of  several  distinct  Religious  phenomena. 

I.  The  Theistic  Church  of  the  Rev.  C.  Voysey  ol  Laugham 
Hall :  the  three  aalient  features  of  this  School  am : 

(1)  Belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  oalled,  for 

want  of  a  better  name,  "God." 

(2)  Belief  in  a  future  state. 

(3)  Desire  to  develop  Truth,  Justice,  Purity,  and  Brotherhood. 

II.  Hie  Free  Church  of  the  Independent  Beligioas  Beformeia  in 
Fewman  Street :  their  objects  were : 

(1)  To  cultivate  the  Religious  Sentiment  free  from  creed, 

sectarianism,  and  priesterrtft,  respecting  the  authority 
of  reason,  and  decree  ol  conscience. 

(2)  To  discover  and  methodize  Truth,  so  as  to  be  of  pracUeal 

▼alue  to  a  healthy  and  moral  life. 

(3)  To  regenerate  Socie^,  as  a  Beligious  duty. 

Tms  association  has  disappeazed  (iSSs). 

ni.  Thf  Humanitarians  of  Castle  Street,  under  >fr.  Kaspar, 
deliae  God  as  an  eternal  and  indivisible  Being,  and  believe  in  the 
transmigration  of  Souls  within  the  limits  of  Human  Uie  here. 

lY.  The  Befonned  Jews  desire  to  transform  their  ancient  Faith 
into  a  uniTcrsal  Religion :  Mr.  Claude  Monteflore  represents  this 
School,  which  wishes  to  diffuse  the  old  Jewish  Bdigion  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Jewish  Race,  rejecting  all  ceremoni^  practices,  and 
leaving  circumcision  optional.  Although  it  proposes  to  remain  a 
Historical  development  of  ancient  Judaism,  it  will  be  a  powerful 
auxiliary  of  Theism  of  Christian  origin,  and  may  exercise  an 
important  influence  on  the  Religious  future  ol  contemporary 
Society. 

V.  The  asBociation  presided  over  by  Mr.  Moncure  Conway,  in 
South  Place  Chapel,  near  Mooigate  Street:  he  contends,  that  the 
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Keligious  Sentirnent  mnst  be  separated  from  eTerything  of  the 
nature  of  dogma,  belief,  or  hypotheais:  all  are  welcome,  who 
denre  to  saturfy  Beligioas  aspirationB  with  the  sole  condition,  that 
ihty  do  net  raise  to  a  dogma  tne  nwn-existence  of  the  IhUy:  none  but 
profesaed  atheists  are  excluded.  In  his  Mirices  all  hymns  are 
preferred,  which  avoid  all  mention  of  a  personal  and  conscious  God. 
He  rejt'ots  prayer,  for  it  sof-ms  to  attribute  to  God  sentiments,  if  not 
organs,  analogous  to  our  uwu.  He  substitutes  meditations  with  no 
direct  appeal  to  the  Deity. 

It  appean,  tbenifore,  that  Protestants  can  adTancc  by  a  gradual 
and  almost  insensible  evolution  to  forms  of  Woi-ship  more  in 
harmony  with  the  continued  development  of  the  Beason  of  the 
worsihipper:  the  different  Churclies,  and  aspociations,  are  as 
landmarkR,  destined  to  indicate  the  stages  tniversed  by  Keligious 
thouglit  in  it«»  evolution  towards  a  larger  and  freer  ideal :  each 
man  can  halt  ut  his  own  precise  point  of  evolution,  correspondiug 
with  his  own  measure  of  moral  and  intelleetual  culture. 

In  the  fourth  oamp  we  find  a  still  further  horizon.  In  the  last 
eamp  we  bade  farewell  to  the  recognition  of  the  Divine  existence : 
the  system  of  Comtism,  or  the  worship  of  Humanity,  implies 
man  s  Rense  of  independence  of  a  Superior  Being  :  these  are  the 
Positi^  i  -ts :  Mr.  Conway's  association  made  tlie  belief  in  God 
optional^  Comtism  suppresses  this  belief  in  the  most  formal 
manner;  Seonlaxism  ||oes  so  far  as  to  proscribe  even  Religious 
Sentiment  itself:  its  aim  is  to  concentrate  the  activitj  of  man  upon 
the  concerns  of  the  present  life,  which  are  under  the  control  of 
experience:  it  starts  upon  the  principle,  that  wo  can  know  nothing 
for  certain  about  the  existence  of  God,  and  the  rcfility  of  n  fntnrc 
life,  and  it  refuses,  therefore,  to  concern  itseii  witli  Buch  questions, 
either  by  way  of  affirmative  or  of  denial:  the  two  brothers 
Holyoake  oigamsed  this  system :  ereiy  element  d  sentiment  and 
imagination  is  exduded  fnnn  their  ceremonies. 

In  the  fifth  camp  is  the  Transcendentalism  of  Emerson  and 
Parker  in  the  United  States,  followed  by  Free  Religion,  and  the 
Beligion  of  Ethics^  €oamism»  of  Professor  fiske,  and  the  Beiigion 
of  Evolution. 

In  the  sixth  camp  are  the  Brahmo  Somaj  of  Keshuh  (  hunder, 
and  its  different  phases  in  British  India,  and  the  I^ew  Dispensation. 
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lit  the  Proceedings  of  former  Interaational  Oriental  CongrewM 
there  liavc  been  moit  valuable  communications  on  the  subjects 

of  Archceoloj^y,  Astronomy,  Geography,  Language,  Literature, 
Ethuology,  Medical  Science,  Religion,  ^TytlH^lofXT,  and  Folklore; 
but  the  communications  on  Religion  have  been  on  yiarlioular  por- 
tions of  the  great  subject  in  diiterent  countries,  and  ut  dilierent 
periods.  I  do  not  find,  that  in  any  previous  Congress  the  greet 
feature  of  the  History  of  the  Human  Race,  tiie  Beligious  Con- 
ceptions," have  been  discussod.  as  a  whole,  in  the  light  thrown 
upon  them  by  the  discoveries  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century; 
and  yet  it  to  be  a  subject  worthy  of  an  Oriental  Congress. 

In  a  communication,  which  I  made  last  year,  1893,  to  tlio  Con- 
gress of  the  World,  held  at  Chicago,  U.S.,  on  the  8ubject  of  the 

Progress  ci  our  Knowledge  of  African  Philology,"  I  Tentond 
to  affirm  the  remark  of  a  great  American  Authority,  that  "the 

Beligious  Instinct,  like  the  Language-making  Faculty,  was  a 
**  part,  and  an  indispensahU  part,  of  the  mental  outfit  of  the 
*'  Human  Race."  In  each  individual  of  the  Human  Race,  in 
all  times,  has  been  found  the  threefold  conception  of  **  8ell,  the 
World,  God "  :  Language  is  the  vehicle,  by  which  Self  com- 
municates with  the  World,  his  fellow-creatures  whom  he  knows, 
and  he  thus  makes  his  wants  and  wishes  intelligible :  Beligion  is 
the  vehicle,  by  which  Self  gropes  into  darkness  and  tries  to  make 
his  wishes  known  to,  and  to  conciliate,  the  unknown  Power  con- 
ceived in  his  mind,  and  represented  under  various  namt"?,  and 
attributes,  as  God.  jSO  Hi^^tory  of  the  Ttist  is  complete  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  Linguistic  Apparatus,  and  Religious  Con- 
ceptions, of  the  Individuals,  and  Nations,  who  played  their  part 
in  that  Past. 

Unfortunately  in  former  years  prejudice,  and  partiality,  ignorance, 
and  fanaticism,  have  prevented  a  calm  and  judicious  discussion  of 
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the  subject,  not  on  the  relutive  merits  of  this  or  that  Conception, 
but  on  the  facts.    But  in  the  last  twenty  years  there  has  been 
a  great  clearing  of  the  atmosphere,  and  it  is  quite  possible  for 
reasonable  men  to  discnas  the  snbjeot  without  importing  pereonali  > 
national,  or  denominational,  bitterness  into  the  problem. 

Donrinatic  Religion  proceeds  on  the  assumption  by  the  writer  or 
speaker,  thiit  hin  riow  of  the  prrcat  subject  is  the  only  rijjht  one, 
aiJ(I  the  only  true  view  of  the  Universe.  The  Seience  of  Keligion 
makes  no  such  assertion,  and  ke(;ps  the  mind  quite  free  from  ptir- 
aonalities,  whether  of  praise,  or  blame,  of  particular  Conceptions. 
It  takes  for  its  subject  all  snch  Conceptions  within  any  fixed 
limitation  of  time,  and  treats  them  siitoply  as  historical  phenomena, 
without  venturing  on  any  ojiinion,  whether  any,  or  which  of  them, 
hare  any  claim  to  Tnith,  for  in  very  deed  that  is  a  matter  of  Faith 
incapable  of  Proof  :  the  facts  collected  are  quite  amenuhlo  to  the 
laws  of  Evidence.  Formerly  any  form  of  Kelij^ion  other  than  one's 
own  was  considered  to  be  bad,  dishonourable  to  God,  and  re(]uiring 
to  be  put  down  by  force,  or  social  ostracism.  It  is  not  so  now : 
there  is  no  proof,  ttiat  God  is  dishonoured;  at  least,  such  dishonour 
is  not  intended.  The  whole  point  of  yiew  is  altered.  Each  man 
is  thrown  back  on  his  own  consciousness  if  he  thinks  at  all, 
and  leaves  other  people  alone  ;  if  he  be  humble-minded,  ho  is 
willing  to  listen  to  the  solemn  Voices  and  Messasres  of  tlu?  Past. 
For  the  men,  who  believed  in,  and  were  ready  to  die  for,  those 
forgotten  Beligious  Conceptions,  were  men  of  like  passions,  as  this 

feneration  of  men,  and,  if  we  belieye  anything,  were  made  in  the 
mage  of  God. 

My  remarks  are  restricted  entirely  to  the  great  Religious  Con- 
ceptions, which  came  into  existence  before  the  Fulness  of  Time, 
and  the  g^roat  Anno  Domini,  which  marks  a  distinct  intellectual 
division  between  the  Past  and  Present,  at  least,  as  regards  Europe, 
West  Asia,  and  North  Africa :  thus,  in  this  discussion  there  will 
be  no  allusion  to  the  great  Religious  Conception,  which  dates  from 
Anno  Bomiai,  nor  to  the  great  Heligioua  Conception  ol  Islam, 
which  sprang  into  existence  six  hundred  years  later.  It  will  be 
remarked,  that  both  the  <'xcluded  Phenomena  are  Propagandist, 
Monotheist,  and  Book -Relip:ions.  These  great  features  are  not 
found  united  in  any  one  of  the  great  Keligious  Conceptions,  which 
came  into  ej^iuteuce  before  that  date,  and  which  now  pa^s  under 
leriew. 

All  eaqnressions  of  abuse,  of  diapaiagement*  or  praise,  of  the 
subjects  discussed  are  out  of  place;  all  contrasts  of  one  with 

another,  favourably  or  unfavourably,  are  equally  avoided.  There 
is  not  the  least  reason  for  attributing  to  the  writer  any  laxity,  or 
haziness,  in  his  own  Religious  persuasions  :  quite  the  contrary  ; 
they  are  dearer  to  him  than  life,  but  they  are  placed  on  one  side 
in  this  discussion,  as  they  would  be  in  solving  a  Mathematical 
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calnilntion,  searching  out  the  meuiiing  of  a  sentence  in  a  previously 
uiikuuwu  Language,  or  working  out  any  other  Scientitic  problem. 

In  the  present  Epoch,  Intellectoal,  and  Political,  Beligioiis 
Belief  as  a  principle,  and  standard  of  oondnct,  is  more  firmly 
implanted  in  the  social  attitude  of  man  than  erer  it  has  bcflll 
before.  An  individual  is  labelled  in  the  Census  of  his  Nati  on  as 
belonjrinf?  to  such  and  such  a  pn^np.  As  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  intolerance,  the  merits,  and  <i»  inerits,  of  any  particular  Con- 
ception, or  Practice,  can  bo  fairiy  discussed.  Tliose,  who  do  not 
oonsider  it  an  open  question  to  themselves,  are  compelled  bj  social 
preeenre  to  allow  the  liberty  to  othen.  Ignorance,  Prejudice,  and 
Fanaticism  have  been  trodden  down,  and  Uniformity  of  Belief  is 
not  probable,  nor,  unless  the  result  of  free  choice,  is  it  desirable. 
Moreover,  the  present  discussion  is  restricted  to  tb.;it  y>nrtion  of  the 
subject,  which  existed  before  the  dawn  of  thai  jxreat  lieiigious 
Conception,  which  now  dominates  the  Civilized  World. 

For  any  description  of  details  of  dogma,  or  practice,  reference 
mnrt  be  made  to  the  nnmerooa  learned  ▼olnmes,  which  have 
lately  appeared  in  aeveml  European  Languages,  for  there  is  no 
excuse  for  ignorance  now ;  there  are  few  branches  of  Science,  that 
hare  been  so  fully,  so  sympathetically,  and  so  exhaustively,  dis- 
cussed, as  that  of  the  Kelij^ious  Conceptions  of  the  Ancient  World; 
and  from  this  store  of  kuowlcdp^e  of  Facts  certain  deductions  can, 
by  the  ordinary  processes  of  Keason,  be  saiely  made :  there  is  DO 
fear  of  giving  offence,  or  wounding  the  feelings  of  others,  as  the 
great  majority  of  the  frequenters  of  this  Congress  belong  to  a 
different  World  of  Reli<;ious  Conceptions,  and,  if  one  or  two  repre- 
sentatives of  Old- World -Ideas  arc  present,  thoy  will  hear  nothing, 
whic}!  ru-c;  not  quotations  from  ceteemed  books  well-known  to 
themselves. 

These  lines  are  not  prompts!  by  the  f eclmi^s  ot  an  Athoist,  or  a 
Cynic,  or  a  Fanatic :  Faets  are  xeoogniaed,  based  npaii  documen* 
tiuy  evidence,  which  cannot  be  disputed,  and  survivals  of  BeligiouB 
Beuef  and  I^raotice,  which  are  patent  to  all  inquirers :  it  can  no 

longer  be  asserted,  that  tlie  Jewish  Reli>»ious  Conception,  and  the 
Hebrew  Smptures,  contain  the  unique  and  only  llecord,  that  has 
survived  that  great  Kpoch  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  Europe, 
Western  Asia,  and  North  Africa,  which  divides  History  into 
two  segments,  one  of  actual  historical  continuity,  and  tiie  other  d 
dim  legendary  uncertain^.  The  (^sooveriea  of  the  last  half- 
century  have  altered  the  whole  platform  of  discussion:  Books 
written  in  past  centuries  are  out  of  Court,  as  Martyrdom,  Miracles, 
Prophecy,  Hifjh  Morality,  a  Knowledge  a  Future  State  with 
Rewartls  and  Punislimcuts,  high  aspirations  of  licligious  thinkers, 
long  lives  of  purity  and  devotion,  and  self-sacrifice,  for  the 
sake  of  an  Idea,  die  Fatherhood  of  Qod,  the  Brotherhood  of 
Mankind^  axe  evidenced  in  the  mealed  literature  of  the 
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Ancient  l^clipous  Conceptions  of  Mankind.  Call  it  what  you 
like,  it  is  the  voice  calling  out  from  the  ^Iiinimy-pit  of 
Etrrpt,  the  excavations  of  Mesopotamiu,  the  aiicieiit  Manuscripts 
oi  India,  Persia,  and  China,  that  there  is  a  Power  greater  than 
Mao,  and  that  the  hearts  of  all  Maakind  insensibly  turn  to,  fly 
to  as  a  refage,  or  try  to  conciliate,  that  Power  in  their  own 
weak  ways.  Some,  like  Socrates  and  Buddha,  have  uttered 
{honghts,  which  the  World  can  never  let  die.  The  Hebrew 
Boriptures,  though  perhaps  the  pjandest  repertoires  of  Holy 
thoughts,  and  wonderful  promises,  have  not  the  niouopoly  of 
the  intercourse  of  the  great  Creator  with  His  poor  creatures. 
The  great  mass  of  Mankind  in  their  numberless  Millions,  and 
their  centaiies  of  generatioDs,  were  not  left  entirely  without 
that  hope  and  guidance,  whiidi  was  lavished  so  freely  on  the 
petty,  graceless,  disobedient,  ungrateful,  and  nnworthy,  Jewish 
Race ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  shafts  of  cynical  atheists,  dis- 
charged in  a  less  woll-inforraed  century,  fall  far  below  the  level 
of  this  hicjh  and  illu-^tiious  topic.  We  ari\  indeed,  still  feeling 
in  the  dark  for  the  great  Truth,  but,  of  llic  iiiass  of  ignorance, 
we  may  say,  in  the  words  of  Qalileo : 

«  E  pnr  si  mnove." 

I  submit  a  Morphological  daasificatLon  of  Beligions. 

Qjuuro  DmsioHs. 

L  KAXTJ££-B£Liai01iS. 
U.  iiXiiXCAL  liELIGIONS. 

I.  NATUBE-EELIGIONa 
8vB0BDXVAra  DmnoirB. 

(A)  Polydmnmidic  magical  Religions  under  the  control 

of  Animi?<m  :  to  this  class  belong  the  Keligions 
of  barbarous  liaces  without  any  culture,  but,  as 
we  see  them,  they  are  only  the  degraded  remains 
of  what  they  most  once  have  been. 

(B)  Purified  or  organized  magical  Keligions.  '  Thcnan- 

thropic  Polytheism:  of  this  class  there  are  two 
subdivisions. 
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I. 

UjrOBfiAHIZSD. 

Japanese  Kami  do  madiOi  the 

qH  National  Religioo. 
Kon-Arian  Beligions  in  South 

and  Central  L^dia. 
Finn  and  Ehst, 
Old  Felasgic. 
OU  Itatie. 
Etnucan. 
Old  Skyonio. 


11. 
Oboabizib. 

Semi-citnUMfid  American :  ICaya, 
Katohejt,    Astek,  Mttiaea» 

Inca. 
Old  C'hine?f . 
Old  Babylouiau. 
Egyptian. 


(C)  Worship  of  man -like,  bat  sapeihaman,  and  semi- 
ethical  beings; 

alias 

AllIBSOBOlEOBPnXC  POLTTHBOM. 

Old  Vaidic-Indian. 

(>ld  Iranic  before  Zoroaster. 

Later  Babylonian  and  ARsyrian. 

Semitic.   Yl'liCBnicia,  tauuau,  Arameoan,  Sabcean.) 

Arian.   (Keltic^  Tentonio,  Hellenie,  Qraco-lloman.) 


II.  ETHICAL  BELIGIOIiS. 

SUBOEDIMATE  DiTISIOSS. 

(A)  yiatioiMl  nomistie  Nomothetic  BeligionB. 

Taouism  and  Confncianiam. 

Brail  manism. 
Jainism. 
Zoroastrianisni. 
Judaism. 

(B)  l^ftMrio^M^M  icligioaB  ooinmunities. 

Buddhism. 

C  hi  istiamty  i  ^^^^  Anno  DominL 
islam  ) 

Tide,  1885.   "Ency.  Biit."  Yd,  ix.  pp.  369  370.   (Slightly  snendsd.) 
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But  of  these  Religious  Conceptions  Tunny  are  totally  dead,  not 
only  have  ceased  to  influence  the  hearts  ut  men,  but  huvo  passed 
out  of  recollectiou.  The  spade  of  the  excavator,  the  truiiied 
genius  of  the  scientifie  Explorer,  the  careful  student  of  old  maau* 
BcriptB,  have  revealed  to  ua  a  wealth  of  knowledgei  vUdi  escaped 
the  Qieek  and  the  Boman  mquixers* 

1.  DEAD  GOKGSFTIONS. 

T.  EdTPTUir. 

II.  BABTLOiaAir. 

III.  Assyrian-. 

IV.  GHiECO-liOMAJr. 

v.  Teutonic,  Keltic,  SLAVosrc. 
VI.  Semitic. 
YII.  EcBuscAir. 

And  many  others, 

U.   LIVING  CONCEPTIONS. 

I.  Brahmanism. 
II.  ZoBOAsifiiAirzaK, 

ni.  JVDAISK. 
IV.  BuODHieil. 

\.  Jaintsm. 
VI.  ('oxruciAHiBM, 
VII.  Taouism. 
VIII.  Shihtoism. 
IX.  AxiMisM  in  many  different  forms,  in 
Asiay  Afrioa,  Oceania,  and  America. 

Each  individual  in  his  childhood  found  himself  gifted  with 

Keligious  Conceptions,  which  came  to  him  somehow,  and  an 
Instinct  of  Worship,  just  as  with  a  power  of  uttering  articulate 

sounds !  Tlis  Instinct  towards  his  fellow-crratnrrs  made  him  social ; 
his  attraction  to  God  made  him  Keligious.  One  marked  result  of 
the  Comparative  Method  is,  that  the  facts,  on  which  all  Ileligious 
Conceptioud  a^ree,  are  far  more  numerous  than  those,  on  which 
they  differ.  Up  to  within  half  a  century  it  was  honestly  hdieved, 
that  all  Divine  Truth  was  restricted  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrews:  all  other  Beligious  Conceptions  of  the  ancients  were 
deemed  to  be  ridicnlous,  immoral,  and  wicked  lies.  This  was  the 
outcome  of  gross  igTiorance  of  the  ITi^tory  of  Mankind,  and  an 
unworthy  conception  of  tlie  infinite  AVisdom  of  the  Creator.  It 
does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  popular 
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theory  of  a  PrimitiTe  Revdalion  of  oertain  fandamontal  prindples 
given  to  Mankind  in  the  oradle  of  their  Baoe.  But  we  may  fairly 
a«k,  what  Race?  Can  black,  brown,  zed,  jeUow,  and  white,  alieadj 

differentiated  in  the  earli^t  Egyptian  Monoments,  have  ever  been 
one  Race  ?  It  cannot  be  aaserted,  because  it  is  not  susceptible  of 
proof,  that  all  Mankind  descende<l  from  a  common  pair ;  but  it  ia 
assort^^d,  that  all  were  made  in  God  s  Image,  and  tliat  a  sympathy 
with  the  Divine  was  beatowed  upon  all  in  ditferent  mauner,  ac* 
cording  to  Hia  wiU;  and  it  does  not  lie  in  the  mouths  of  those, 
who  assert,  aa  an  article  of  Faith,  that  all  Mankind  descended  from 
a  common  pair,  to  limit  His  gracious  Love  to  a  small  fraction,  who, 
by  their  own  Annals,  were  sadly  deficient  in  that  Divine  sympathy. 
Let  us  lay  this  hypothesis  reverently  aside,  as  having  no  foundation 
on  any  Iru&tworthy  evidence.  At  any  nite,  the  Hebrews,  to  the 
end  of  their  career,  demed  any  iiace-touuoction  with  the  Gentiles: 
according  to  them  the^  had  not  the  same  Divinity,  the  same 
customs,  the  same  privileges,  the  same  promises:  they  wars 
totally,  hopelessly,  unclean.  But  there  were  certain  things,  which 
by  universal  admittance  they  all  had  in  common,  intellect,  power 
of  articulate  utterance,  nnd  an  Idea  of  a  Power  greater  than 
themselves,  and  outside  themselves. 

It  cannot  be  said,  that  any  one  of  the  Ancient  Religions  was  more 
or  less  conformable  to  Beason,  was  ethically  better  or  worse,  than 
those  of  their  neighbours.  Men  walked  in  seientifie  darkness  as  to  the 
phenomena  of  Nature:  they  believed,  thattlio  Earth  was  a  flat  plain, 
with  Heaven  in  the  clouds  above,  and  the  place  of  departed  spirits  in 
the  bowels  of  the  Earth  below  :  thtit  the  Sun  rose  and  set,  that  the 
3ioon  was  appointed  to  give  light  at  night,  tliat  thunder  was  the 
voire,  and  lii;htning  the  weapon,  of  the  Divinity,  that  evil  spirits 
cuuld  occupy  a  man,  and  be  exorcised  by  a  Priest,  that  coming 
eyents  could  he  ascertained  by  augury,  and  the  offended  Deitj  he 
appeased,  and  even  fid,  by  Saoriftoes ;  and  many  other  things,  not 
wicked  in  themselves,  but  inaccurate,  and  entirely  unable  to  sur- 
vive the  dawn  of  knowledge.  Poetic  exaggerations,  and  wild 
imagery,  n  consciou'^Tie^s.  that  no  such  thing  as  Criti(  i«sm  existed, 
were  the  ieatures  and  the  misfortune  of  all  tli(  u  Sam  l  l  ooks, 
without  exception.  When  sometimes  a  great  ikiural  Hero  stood 
up  with  his  eyes  wide  open,  such  as  Zoroaster,  Buddha,  or 
Socrates,  the  hiroling  PrieaUiooiDi,  which  lived  upon  the  old  Con- 
ception, and  Establishment,  the  scum  of  the  Human  intellect,  and 
the  sweeping  of  the  Divine  Altar,  fought,  branded  as  an  atheist, 
got  rid  of  by  a  cup  of  poison,  or  ostrsu  i^^m,  the  man  with  the  new 
Idea,  the  Messenger  and  Teacher,  sent  in  in  (Jod. 

As  yet  it  has  not  been  possible  to  truce  buck  to  any  one  funda* 
mental  Conception,  any  innate  Idea,  any  common  Experience,  the 
yariouB  ancient  Beligious  Conceptions :  they  seem  to  have  grown 
in  theur  own  dimatie,  ethnic,  and  social^  eniironment:  it  is 
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unnecessary  to  fay,  that  they  had  diflferent  origins,  for  tbey  grew 
like  plants  in  diU'ereut  gardens  at  a  distaoce  from  each  otlier  with 
no  possible  intercommnniGatioii,  Still  the  expanding  Conceptions 
of  each  age  and  oUme  wen  sacoeeriTe  deyelopmenta  of  oontinnooi 
evolution  of  thought,  and  adva&oe  d  Human  intellect.  It  ia 
obviotia,  that  such  Conceptions,  as  BiahmaDinn,  Judaism,  and 
Zoroastrianism,  could  not  possibly  have  come  into  existence  in  the 
Kinetef'Tith  Century  of  the  Christian  Era,  but  Buddhism  and 
Coiifueiuiiibm  uught  do  «>,  and  possibly  may.  We  seem  to  detect 
at  certain  periods  of  time  a  straggle  for  survival,  as  of  organisms, 
aad  opinions :  the  one,  that  is  fittest  for  the  environment  and  sor- 
TiTes,  not  the  fittest  in  tite  highest  sense  of  Morality,  or  Knowledge  ol 
the  Divinity,  but  the  fittest  for  the  intelligence  of  the  worshipper. 
We  see  the  same  feature  in  the  South  of  Europe  still :  if  the  form 
of  a  Religion  be  degraded,  it  is  because  the  wor^liippers  are 
degraded :  ElvoaU  them  intellectually,  and  their  Beiigious  capocitf 
lises. 

What  then  shall  we  assume  Beligioa  to  he?  It  seems  to  be  the 
reflection  of  the  relation  hetwixt  a  worshipping  subject  and  a 
worshipped  ohjeot,  just  as  a  Language  is  the  reflection  of  a  relation 
between  a  speaking  subject  and  an  object  spoken  to.  This  implies 
both  distinction  and  unity.  If  tbere  wore  no  distinction,^  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  Religion  in  the  one  case,  or  for  Language 
in  the  other;  if  there  were  no  unity,  there  would  be  no  intelli- 
gence of  the  Message  conveyed.  With  Language  the  Message  is 
material,  bat  not  so  with  Beligion.  We  may  fdrly  assume  all 
preceding  oentniies  what  we  know  to  be  true  for  onr  historical 
age,  that  no  one  has  ever  seen  Ood,  or  heard  His  voice  phys^ically. 
The  Religious  instint  t,  with  which  Man  has  been  congenitally 
supplied,  bridges  over  what  would  bo  otherwi«<'  an  impassable 
chasm.  Special  Revelation  is  claimed  at  all  prriods  l»v  5ill  Man- 
kind, but  for  the  sake  oi  argument  1  lay  it  aside.  We  huvo  to 
deal  wit^  &ct8,  based  upon  material  OTidence^  that  all  Mankind,  in 
all  ages,  have  deemed  tiiemselTes  to  have  knowledge  of  God,  and 
have  tried  to  communicate  with  Him;  and  with  the  growth  of 
Intelligence  the  desire  to  do  so,  and  the  power  to  do  so,  haTO 
increased ;  and  it  may  he  nddod,  that  even  direct  Revelation  would 
be  useless,  if  man  had  not  faculties  to  appreciate  it,  faculties  in 
"wliich  the  child,  the  idiot,  and  the  grossly  ignorant  savage,  are 
totally  deficient.  The  growth  of  their  faculties,  and  their  evolu- 
tion, can  be  measured,  and  Historical  InTestagation  has  done  this 
woric  for  OS.  To  any  observer  of  the  stream  of  time  there  cannot 
he  a  doubt,  that  there  has  been  through  ail  the  ages  a  gradual 
evolution  of  Language,  Human  Culturo.  and  Sympathy  with 
things  Divine,  which  we  call  Religion;  with  each  century  a  hicrher 
and  higher  type  of  each  one  of  these  Human  features  has  made 
itaelf  manifest. 
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A  I'uw  remarks  might  appropriately  be  made  on  each  entry  in 
the  list  given  above:  but  really  as  regards  the  tint  Category 
there  is  nothing  to  say.  With  the  exception  of  the  Grseoo-Koman 
Conception  (taking  tbi  m  together  for  the  sake  of  this  argnnent), 
none  hare  b'ft  footsteps  on  the  sands  of  time,  which  can  help 
or  cheer  those,  who  followed  after  them.  The  AVorld  has  done 
very  well  without  them.  No  doubt  they  occupied  at  their 
appointed  time  their  place  in  the  great  Drama,  but  they  were 
overwhelmed,  even  those,  which  possessed  a  vast  literature,  now 
made  known,  in  the  rising  tide  of  new  Ideas,  and  we  have  not 
missed  them  in  the  sense,  in  whidi  Jndaism,  Brahmanism,  Budd- 
hism, and  Confucianism,  would  have  been  missed,  had  unkind 
political  events  buried  tliem  ont  of  sight.  The  very  fa(  t  of  their 
death,  and  disappearance,  without  leaving  a  trace  behind  them 
duriag  the  succeeding  centuries,  argues,  that  they  were  unequal 
to  the  position,  for  they  were  not  crushed  by  Intolerance,  or 
stamped  out  by  Fanaticism,  but  died  from  their  own  weakness. 

The  Avesta,  like  the  Old  Testament,  contains  much,  that  is  of 
very  different  dates,  strung  together  fortuitously,  and  representing 
the  feelings  of  different  cruturies:  portions  often  transposed,  or 
attached  to  that,  with  which  it  has  no  connection  ;  often  attributed 
to  the  wrong  Author.  'J'his  need  not  be  cause  of  surprise,  and 
could  not  have  been  possible  with  a  printed  book.  If  some  great 
man,  or  a  succession  of  great  Officials,  occupying  for  generotions 
the  same  office,  had  left  all  their  manuscript  documents  in  a 
drawer  of  the  office,  and  somebody  in  a  later  century  had  edited 
the  whole  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  co{)ied  out  all  the  com- 
ponent portions  in  his  own  liandwnting,  the  train  of  connection 
of  one  fragment  with  the  others  would  have  been  hopelessly  lost^ 
until  the  time  of  Higher  Criticism  arrived. 

In  the  beautiful  Gneco-Roman  eult^  as  it  existed  in  the  decade 
preceding  the  great  Anno  Domini,  we  seem  to  realize  the  culmina* 
tion  of  the  Religions  Conceptions  of  the  Ancient  World,  or  at 
least  the  Western  portion  of  it,  for  China  and  the  extreme  Orient, 
sat  apart,  and  lived  their  own  intellectual  and  spiritual  life.  The 
very  names  of  Buddha  and  Kun2:-Fu-Tzee  had,  up  to  that  date, 
not  reached  Western  ears,  and  the  Ideas  of  Indian  Wisdom  were 
hazy.  The  great  store  of  Religious  Conceptions,  which  sprang 
into  existence  in  Babylonia  and  Egypt  before  the  time  of  Abraham, 
and  in  Iran  and  Assyria  at  subsequent  dates,  had  discharged  itself 
into  the  great  estuary  of  the  Grseco-Roman  Nation,  entirely  tolerant, 
entire  Human,  ready  to  absorb  any  foreign  elements.  Such  a  book 
as  Vir«]^l's  "  ^ncid,"  the  creation  of  that  Epoch,  is  the  otitcnmc  of 
a  lofty  and  refined  Kcligion.  Plato  and  the  Athenian  Schools, 
Lucretius  and  Cicero,  left  their  immortal  testimony  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Religious  Conceptions  of  their  age :  Sacrifice,  Pro- 
phesy, Augury,  Minudes^  Theophanies,  a  World  beyond  the  Grave, 
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the  Divino  Voice  in  the  Elements  of  Natnre.  In  the  "  ^noid  '* 
alone  instances  could  be  given  of  uil  iwam  phenomena,  the  truth 
of  which  were  meant  to  he  helieved.  aod  were  helieved,  hecaune 
they  represented  the  preTailing  Idea  of  the  a^,  the  Humaa 
Anticipation,  and  the  Divino  rossibilities.  A  great  event  was 
nigh  at  hand  :  the  fourth  Eclogue  of  Virgil  reveals  the  expecta- 
tion :  of  the  other  dead  Religions  only  a  faint  tradition  survived. 
But  the  Grteco-Romau  cult  has  It  ft  indelible  traces  of  its  existence 
in  the  Pagan  Conceptions  and  rituals,  which  have  clung  to  the 
skirts  of  the  new  Ileligious  Conception,  which  succeeded  it  in 
Europe,  and  seem  to  have  a  power  of  endurance,  which  no  time 
will  destroy.  The  taint  of  the  neo-Platonio  Philosophy,  and  of 
the  local  Italian  cults,  though  beatified  Tinder  the  title  of 
me<1ifrval  Cliurch-Order,  is  a  real  survival  of  the  ruganism  and 
Judaism,  as  they  existed  pivvion;^  to  Anno  Domini,  and  are  very 
different  from  the  precepts  of  the  Galilean  Teacher,  and  of  Pau^ 
his  great  interpreter  to  the  Grieco* Latin  Nations. 

With  regard  to  the  Religious  Conceptionsi  which  still  dominate 
the  thought,  in  some  eases  of  Millions,  in  others  of  thousands,  of 
the  men  of  the  IV^ineteenth  Century,  some  more  particular  notice  is 
required. 

ConcerniTinr  Brahmanism  nothing  can  be  more  impressive  than 
the  deliberate  opinion  of  a  great  Indian  Scliolar,  Bishop  Caldwell 
(South  India),  in  1874:  **  I  recognise  also  in  Hinduism  a  higher 
'*  element,  an  element  which  I  cannot  hut  regard  m  divine^ 
"  struggling  with  what  is  earthly  and  cTil  in  it,  and  frequently 
"  OTorbome,  though  never  entirely  destroyed.    I  trace  the  opera- 

tion  of  this  divine  element  in  the  religiousness,  the  habit  of 
"  «(M.ing  God  in  all  things,  and  all  thinp:s  in  God,  whinh  h;is 
**  formed  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the  people  of  India  during 

every  period  of  thfir  History.  I  trace  it  in  the  conviction, 
*'  that  there  is  a  God,  however  erroneounly  His  attributes  may 
**  be  conceived,  in  or  through  whom  all  things  have  their  being ; 
*'  in  the  conviction  that  a  Religion  is  possible,  desirable,  neces- 
*^  sary;  in  the  conviction,  that  men  are  somehow  separated  from 
*'  God,  and  need  somehow  to  be  united  to  Him;  but  especially 
"  in  the  Idea,  which  I  have  found  universally  entertained,  that 
**  a  remedy  for  the  ills  of  life,  an  explanation  of  its  difficulties 
**  and  mysteries,  and  an  appointment  of  a  system  of  means  for 

seeking  God's  favour  and  rising  to  a  higher  life,  that  is,  a  revela- 
"  tion,  is  to  be  expected ;  nay,  more,  that  such  a  revelation  has 
*'  been  given,  the  only  doubt  being  as  to  which  of  the  existing 
"  revelations  is  the  true  one,  or  the  more  directly  divine,'* 

Not  only  was  Brahmanism  ever  tolerant,  or  superbly  regardless 
of  external  llelifjious  Conception'^,  or  uf  internal  Sects,  but  it  was 
nympathetio  to  the  sorrivalH  of  Xnture- WorsluTi,  which  dwelt  in 
the  villages,  ur  on  the  liauka  ui  ihu  muuutuiLu^  j  old  shrines  were 
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allowtni  to  exist;  Caste-distinction  fenced  oflf  the  ceremoniously 
unclean,  but  that  w«a  all.  It  looks,  as  if  this  extreme  Toleranoe 
had  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  duration  of  this  cult  in  ever- 
increusing  numbers,  for  in  spite  of  itself  Bruhmaoism  ii  the 

groatest  proselytiziiiji:  power  in  lTi«lia  ;  more  of  the  non-Anan 
barbarous  tribes  pass  instMisilily  Vfiir  by  yrar  into  {]iv  lowt  r  grades 
of  tlie  i^reat  Brahmanieal  horde  thau  all  the  oiivt'its  to  the  other 
litdigiuus  Couceptious  put  together.  It  is  possible  to  be  aJuiitteii 
to  become  a  Jew,  or  a  Parsi,  but  not  probable;  but  a  process 
goes  on  of  Toluntarj  Hindu-ising  of  the  non>Arian  tribes  hf 
a  natural  upward  transition :  no  persuasion  or  invitatimi  are  re- 
quired; no  proselytizing  in  its  ufually  understood  seiipo,  for  they 
pass  like  the  waters  of  a  stream  into  a  huge  reservoir  by  their 
own  impetus. 

It  muBt  uot  be  supposed,  during  the  long,  etill,  eeuturitrs  of 
Brahmanism,  the  oldest  cult  that  the  World  has  ever  known,  that 
no  efforts  hare  been  made  to  rise  into  a  higher  life  and  purer 

air :  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  Beligious  History  of  India  is 
full  of  such  attempts :  a  constant  struggle  for  existence  of  a 
multitude  of  new,  or  the  evolution  of  old,  conception?!,  among 
which  some  arc  of  the  highest  spiritual  type.  Spiritfially-ininded 
men  have  from  time  to  time  arisen  like  prophets  to  reveai  a  new 
light,  crying  aloud  for  a  great  moral  change,  stirring  the  hearts 
of  a  great  people ;  but  there  has  been  no  continuance ;  it  has  been 
like  the  rising  of  the  water,  when  the  snow  melts,  as  fertilizing, 
and  as  transitory.  It  marks,  however,  the  heart's  unrest,  and 
the  advance  of  men's  consciousnoss  of  a  great  Idea,  not  the  dying 
out  of  u  primeval  revelation  ;  it  is  the  Soul  of  men  moved  by 
the  Eternal  Spirit  to  seek  out  its  Creator,  tho  ^rreat  fountain  of 
its  Power.  Ignorance,  Vice,  Carnality,  Priestcraft,  and,  in  former 
periods,  Political  Yiolenoe,  and  Fanatical  Intolerance,  may  press 
down  the  movement,  but,  if  it  finds  space,  fi^eedom,  and  intellectual 
expanse,  the  same  phenomena  may  be  expected ;  and  the  modem 
Sects,  Brahmoism  and  the  Aria-.Soinaj,  are  infinitely  in  advance, 
intellectually  aud  spiritually,  of  tho  older  ^ts  of  £abir,  and  Baba 
2^'anak. 

A  vast  literature  in  the  lordly  Lauguage  of  Sauskrit  has  by  good 
fortuoe  survived  to  our  age,  representing  every  form  of  Beligious 
and  philosophic  literature,  proving  how  high  the  Human  mind  can 
wind  itself  by  severe  introspection,  speculation  on  hidden  Truths, 
and  a  yearning  after  a  liighitr  life.  Haughty  time  lias  been  just  in 
sparing  such  gigantic  monuments  of  intellectual  power,  s[)re;id  over 
two  thousand  years,  aud  trarisrnitted  orally  Ironi  jieueraliuu  to 
generation  until  the  germs  of  Aiphabetic  writing  were  brought 
from  Western  Asia,  and  then  developed  by  IndiMi  Grammarians 
to  an  extent  unparalleled  in  any  other  country ;  while  at  the  same 
time  carved  Inscriptions  on  rocks,  boulders,  caves,  and  pillais, 
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indicate  the  dosire  of  tliose  fincicnt  men  to  commiUlicate  their 
Ideas  to  after  ages,  a  desire  which  has  been  fulfilled. 

Very  different  lias  been  the  fate  of  Zoroastrianism  :  sprung  from 
the  s*arae  llegion  as  Brahmanism,  and  clothed  iu  a  sister  Arian 
Language,  or  rather  a  sacceeeioa  of  Dialecte  of  the  same  Language, 
it  aaaumed  the  oame  of  a  great  law-giver,  whose  date  is  uncerteUn. 
At  its  zenith  it  came  into  contact  with  Judaism,  then  in  captivity 
in  Babylon.  It  was  the  State- Religion  of  Cyrus,  and,  Monotheistic 
and  tolerant,  it  irapruted  to  Judaism  certain  Religious  Conceptions. 
Its  influence  waned  under  the  Greek  and  Roman  domination  of 
Asia,  although  it  received  a  new  life  under  a  later  Native  dynasty, 
but  eentttzies  later  it  was  driven  oat  of  the  Ri.*gion,  where  it  had 
so  loog  ruled,  by  a  new  Religious  Conception,  intolerant,  and 
propagandist :  a  small  number  of  refugees  escaped  to  India,  where 
their  descendants  exist,  thriving,  respectable,  intelligent ;  through 
them  access  has  been  obtained  to  their  venerable  literature,  larjo 
portions  of  which,  however,  have  perished.  These  facts  liave  come 
like  a  revelation  to  this  ireneration  :  it  is  the  opinion  of  competent 
Scholars,  that  Zoroaster  lived  at  un  Epoch  antecedent  to  Greek 
Philosophy,  that  he  was  a  great  and  deep  thinker,  who  stood  fiur 
above  the  most  enlightened  men  of  many  subsequent  centuries. 
Both  Greek  and  Roman  honoured  him  for  the  pi  (  eminence,  which 
he  occupied  in  the  History  of  the  Human  intellect:  we  owe  to 
this  spiritual  patriarch  so  large  a  portion  of  our  intellectual 
inheritance,  that  we  can  hardly  conceive  what  Human  belief 
would  have  been,  had  Zoroaster  not  spoken,  or  had  his  utterances 
not  come  down  to  our  time.  The  earliest  portions  are  the  Qatha, 
the  original  hymns  of  Zoroaster,  and  his  immediate  associates  and 
foUowen:  their  date  is  about  1500  b.o.  to  1000  b.c,  or  possibly 
older.  The  remaining  parts  are  of  a  much  later  date,  at  least 
300  B.C. !  wpiirioMs  additions  occur  here  and  there.  In  these  we 
find  the  doctrine,  (1)  that  Virtue  is  its  own  reward  and  Vice  its 
own  punishment;  (2)  that  there  will  be  a  pei-sonal  resurrection, 
and  a  dsiy  of  judgment  beyond  the  grave;  (3)  the  existence  of 
Angels,  the  personified  thoughts  of  the  Ruler  of  the  World  sent 
forth  to  ennoble,  and  redeem,  His  poor  creatures. 

In  treating  of  the  Subject  of  Judaism  we  must  bear  in  mind, 
that  for  long  centuries  it  had  the  monopoly  in  the  minds  of 
Kuropeans  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Kast,  and  of  tlie  centuries  before 
the  great  Anno  Domini:  it  has  now  been  reduced  to  its  ])n»per 
position,  as  only  one  of  the  factors,  although  a  most  impurtaut 
factor,  in  the  composition  of  the  dominant  Religioas  Conceptions 
of  Europe.  In  a  scieatifio  discussion  Hebrew  History  and  literary 
monuments  must  be  weighed  in  the  same  scales,  as  those  of  the 
other  gnat  conceptions,  which  preceded  it,  and  with  which  they 
came  in  contaef,  viz.,  the  Ku'y])tiau,  ILibylonian,  A^J^yrian,  and 
Semitic,  which  arc  duad,  and  the  Zuroastrian,  which  still  8ttr?ivcs. 
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Ad  importaiioe  during  the  centuries  of  European  ignorance  has  been 
attributed  to  tbe  Hebrews,  which  they  never  desenred:  compare 

tbeir  tiny  Geographical  aiea,  and  few  Millions  of  population,  with 
luilia,  or  China:  hod  they  been  Geographically  adjacent  to  India, 
they  would  nt'ver  liaro  been  beard  of:  their  Sovereijas  wereneTeET 
more  than  pt  tty  Kajalis.  at  the  mercy  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  Basin 
of  the  Nile,  or  ol  the  Euphrates:  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt  teem 
with  memorials  of  past  greatness;  so  does  the  country  of  the 
Hittites:  only  one  Inscription  is  attributed  to  the  Hebrews. 
Neither  in  Arts,  nor  Science,  nor  Power,  did  they  prevail:  the 
Hebrew  people  never  attained  power  among  Nations^  nor  numerical 
influence:  they  have  left  behind  no  great  Monnments,  or  Inscrip- 
tions, thoug^h  they  must  have  been  aware,  that  their  neighbours, 
and  occasional  rulers,  the  Egryptinns,  the  Assyrians,  the  Baby- 
lonians, the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  were  doing  so, 
even  in  their  own  Syrian  land  on  the  rocks  of  the  Biver  Adonis. 
So  small  is  the  Geographical  area,  assigned  to  the  tribes  of  the 
Hebrews,  that,  when  some  years  ago  I  stood  upon  Mount  Gerisim, 
1  could  take  in  at  one  view  the  Mediterranean,  Mount  Hcrmnn, 
the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  Mountains,  which  surround  the 
Detul  Sea:  1  wa«  fresh  from  the  annt  xation  of  the  Panjab,  which 
is  merely  a  pruviuco  of  British  ludia :  X  had  had  to  assist  in 
dividing  this  new  Province  into  eighteen  manageable  Districts,  and 
had  an  eye  for  administrative  lequirements ;  and  to  my  judgment 
the  whole  of  the  Land  of  the  Hebrews  would  barely  make  up  two 
good-sized  Indian  Districts:  the  country  never  could  have  sup- 
ported a  larger  population  than  it  does  now.  We  thus  see,  in  the 
category  of  dead  or  surviving  lieligious  Conceptions,  how  compara- 
tively small  was  the  place  occupied  by  the  Hebrews:  we  have 
seen  how  it  is  credibly  believed,  that  the  Hebrew  borrowed  some- 
what from  the  Zoroastrian,  but  not  one  of  the  great  conceptions 
before  Anno  Domini  borrowed  one  Idea  from  the  Hebrew,  or  were 
even  aware  of  its  existence.  According  to  the  modern  opinion  of 
Scientifie  Students,  both  Jew  and  Gentile,  the  Hebrew  literature 
came  into  existence  in  the  period  between  the  gth  and  5th  Century 
before  Anno  Domini,  or  ewn  later :  up  to  the  9th  Century  tho 
Hebrew  was  a  Monolatriht  rather  than  a  Mouotheist,  for  he  eeeoied 
to  admit  the  existence  of  other  gods  for  other  tribes,  which  no 
Monotheist  would  admit  for  a  moment:  the  linguistic  vehicle  of 
Ideas,  which  the  Hebrew  writers  had  to  make  use  of,  was  greatly 
inferior  in  rapacity,  and  symmetry,  to  the  wonderful  f(»nns  of 
speech  available  to  the  Indian  Sages,  and  the  (neek  and  Roman 
writers.  No  moral  condemnation  can  be  severer  than  that,  which 
their  own  Prophets  poured  upou  the  Hebrews,  l  iualiy  we  have 
it  from  an  authority,  which  no  one  would  willingly  dispute,  that, 
at  the  time  of  the  Anno  Domini,  the  spirituality  of  the  Hebrew 
Conception  had  all  but  disappeared,  weighed  down  by  empty 
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Ritual,  and  excessive  self-conceit.  No  one  can  assert,  tlmt  He, 
M'ho  appeared  at  the  time  of  the  great  Anno  Uoiuiui,  the  Divine 
Wisdom,  who  had  assisted  in  the  Creation  of  the  World,  was 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  all  these  great  fieligious  Conceptions, 
and  of  the  fact,  that  Man  had  worshipped  Him  for  centuries, 
feeling  after  God.  We  are  bound  to  let  our  appreciation  of  Divine 
Thingfa  expand  with  our  widening  knowlodf^e  of  GuJ^s  (lt'aliii«;s  in 
tiiius  past :  we  are  told,  that  we  should  know  hereafter,  and  we 
believe  in  reverence,  that  a  fuller  consciousness  has  already  been 
conceded. 

It  has  been  the  great  misfortiine  of  Europe,  that  for  seventeoTi 
oenturies  it  bad  but  one  type  presented  to  it  of  an  Ancient 
Beligion,  which  had  lived  its  life  before  Anno  Domini :  one  only 
volume  was  available  in  a  Greek  translation  to  the  neo-Christians 
of  an  Asiatic  Conception  of  the  relation  betwixt  God  and  Man: 
Athenian  Philosophr  had  utterly  destroyed  tlio  Graeco-Roraan 
Conceptions  and  Mythology :  the  wisdom  of  Egypt  was  buried  iu 
its  tombs,  and  of  Mesopotamia*  Apia  Minor,  and  Syria  under  the 
ruins  of  destroyed  cities.  In  the  time  of  Adrian  the  Euphrates  had 
become  the  limits,  not  only  of  the  £mpire,  hut  of  the  Historical 
and  Geographical  knowledge  of  the  Romans.  Of  the  Religious 
Conceptions  of  Persia,  except  in  the  travestied  form  of  Mithraism, 
of  the  utterances  of  the  Safijes  of  India  and  China,  they  knew 
notliing.  The  Volunie  of  the  HcbrewR  attril)nte(l  to  tliuuiselves 
not  only  God's  Mpeciai,  but  God's  hoU,  favour  and  guidance. 
The  untold  Millions  of  Eastern  Asia  were  ignored  out  of 
deferenoe  to  the  assertions  of  a  petty  tribe  of  a  few  Millions, 
unwarlike,  ignorant  of  the  Science  even  of  that  age,  by  their 
own  admission  very  diaobedient  to  the  laws  of  their  own  law- 
givers, and  the  commands  of  their  own  Deity  :  a  Slave-Xation, 
which  had  passed  from  the  domination  of  the  Egyptians  into 
that  of  the  Phiiistmes,  the  Assyrians,  the  Babylonians,  the 
Persians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  leaving  behind  nothing, 
but  the  Library  of  thirty-nine  hooks  written  in  a  Language, 
which  had  been  even  then  dead  for  500  years,  and  in  a  form 
of  Written  Character  peculiar  to  itself,  and  adopted  by  no 
other  Nation.  These  books  expose  the  utter  weakness  of 
their  National  Character,  the  faultiness  of  their  very  Idea  of 
M'orship,  for,  followin*:^  tlie  example  nf  the  most  de^M-atled  ^^alioiis, 
tiicy  diftliououred  the  buured  body  of  muu  made  perfect  by  the 
liand  qI  the  Creator  hj  mutilation,  a  practice  which  the  noble 
Baees  of  Europe,  Persia,  India,  and  the  extreme  Orient,  would 
have  scorned,  and  they  rivalled  their  Gentile  neighbours  in  placing 
their  whole  Idea  of  Worship  in  the  slaughtering  of  dumb  animals. 

The  eighth  chapter  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiol,  written  about  a 
century  before  the  hirth  of  Socrates,  marks  the  existence,  even 
after  the  iielorms  of  Hczekiah  and  Josiah,  of  the  most  degraded 
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possible  fonn  of  Worship,  of  ereeping  things,  abommahle  beasts, 
and  idols,  pourtrayed  on  the  walls,  and  therefore  a  deliberate 
"Worship :  women  weopino;  for  Tammuz,  and  men  worshipping: 
the  Sun.  According  to  the  notion  of  the  Hebrew  writers,  and  of 
many  ol  iuier  centuries,  it  was  assumed,  that  those,  who  did  not 
worship  Jehovah,  worshipped  Idols  made  by  men's  hands;  that 
there  was  no  m  miiia  of  wozsihippiDg  the  Great  God  of  the 
tJnivene  in  any  other  way,  and  under  anotiier  Xame.  King 
Cyrus  was  not  an  Idolater :  he  worshipped  one  God,  and  identified 
Him  witli  the  God  of  llni  Hebrews:  was  he  far  wronp:?  Even 
in  the  books  of  Brahnuuiism  there  is  always  ])reseiit  the  thouiiht 
of  the  p:reat  Unrepresentable  Deity,  as  well  described  in  a  bun- 
skrit  I'oem : 

Though  of  Thy  might,  before  man's  wandering  eyes, 

**  The  Earth,  the  Universe,  in  witnes-  ri  o, 
'*  Still  by  no  htimrm  skill,  no  mortal  mind, 
"  Can  Ihj  Infinity  be  e'er  defined." 

nil  Buddhism  we  enter  on  a  new  Bcligious  Epoch :  the  origin 
of  the  three  former  Conceptions,  Brahmanism,  Zoroastriauism,  and 
Judaism,  is  shrouded  in  the  dim  uncertainty  of  the  early  oenturies. 

Buddha  was  a  contemporary,  or  nearly  so,  of  Socrates:  Uiere  was 
about  that  period  a  birth  of  intellectual  giants,  Socrates  and 
Pythagoras,  Buddha,  Kong-Fu  Tsee,  and  Laon-tsee:  a  penr>d 
of  transition  htid  arrived.  It  must  be  rec<d]ect<*d,  that  tiiis 
Religious  Conception  is  bubtd  upon  the  accumulated  wiskluin, 
and  speculation,  of  Brahmanism.  The  story  of  the  great  Sage 
is  well-known,  well^led  '*The  Light  of  Asia,"  and  so  is  the 
DHture  of  his  doctrines,  lleligion  ceased  now  to  be  National, 
and  became  UniTcrsal,  and  Propagandist.  By  the  irony  of  fate 
this  conception  was  exiled  from  India,  the  place  of  its  birth, 
and  spread  among  non-Arian  liaces  of  Central  and  Eastern  Asia: 
it  lias  prodno(Hl  an  enormous  literature  in  several  Languages  and 
Dialects.  ioltTutiou  is  the  very  law  of  its  life,  aud  the  foUowei-s 
of  the  two  other  Propagandist  Religions  of  the  World  must  admit 
in  shame,  that  this  tolerant,  and  passive,  form  of  Belief  has  at  this 
day  a  larger  number  of  nominal  adherents,  than  their  Sword,  and 
their  Torture-Chamber,  their  Stake,  and  their  Civil  Disabilities, 
and  Confiscation  of  Pro])erty,  have  been  able  to  attain.  On  the 
other  hand  deep  def^radation  has  acoonipaniod  its  course.  Agnosti- 
cism does  not  satisfy  the  cravings  of  tlie  Human  heart,  especially 
in  Races  of  a  low  culture,  and  the  great  Teacher  has  himself  been 
elevated  to  the  Throne,  which  he  had  declared  to  be  yaoant :  the 
humblest,  meekest,  and  most  self.subdued,  of  men  has  h(  en  con- 
verted into  an  object  of  Worship,  while  round  his  gigantic  Statues 
a  deep  mist  of  Pagan  Conceptions  has  collected. 
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^  A  Teiy  competent  aQthority  writes,  that  wliatever  may  be  tlie 
nmilaritiea  in  the  Pali  Buddhistio  writings  of  an  early  date  and 

the  New  T' stament,  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence,  or  reason- 
able probability,  of  any  historicHl  connection  between  them :  if 
thrro  he  a  rosomhlnncp,  it  is  not  due  to  any  bono  vine?  on  the 
(  111  side  or  tlie  other,  but  solely  to  the  similarity  of  the  ronilitions, 
uuder  which  the  two  movements  grew  in  an  Asiatic  people ;  and, 
I  may  add,  from  that  identity  of  thought,  and  practice,  in  the 
Genus  Homo,  whieh  is  illustrated  by  the  list  of  identical  erroneous 
practices  in  all  the  early  Nations  hefoie  the  great  Anno  Domini, 
when  a  new  Epoch  was  opened^  and  what  was  tliought  right  and 
necessary,  and  expedient,  and  unnvnidaLIe,  in  the  old  onviroTiT?u'nt, 
wa*^  proved  to  be  merely  old  women's  tales.  Only  imagine  a  Euro- 
pean Sovereign  cousultinj?  an  Ephod,  or  ai^kiiig  thn  opinion  of  a 
soothsayer,  or  examiniuj;  the  cutrails  of  an  auimal,  before  aii  e:i.- 
pedition  was  settled  upon. 

Sometimes  Jainism  is  mixed  up  with  Buddhism,  and  sometimes 
blooded  witli  Brahmtmism,  from  which  it  issued:  it  seems  more 
convenient  to  treat  it  separately.  Contemporary  with  the  other 
great  and  wise  men  already  named  was  Parasnath,  the  founder 
of  the  Jama  awetics  :  the  word  means  **  Conqueror  of  lusts  and 
desires  "  :  two  centuries  later  lived  Mahavfra,  who  gave  the  Con- 
ception, and  the  Brotherhood,  its  ultimate  form :  he,  like  Buddha, 
was  of  the  Boyal  Caste :  they  both  represented  a  rebellion  against 
Priestcraft  and  the  I^hmins.  In  several  features  Jainism  differs 
from  Buddhism :  it  has  never  left  India,  and  is  still  a  quasi-Sect. 
It  has  a  form  of  Wor-^hip :  Ineffable  Bliss  is  the  goal  of  Jainism.  not 
Nirvana:  both  lay  sti-esa  on  Morality,  Charity,  Purity,  Patience, 
Courage,  Contemplation,  Knowledire  :  both  get  rid  of  Caste,  and 
are  atheistic.  The  Jaiuu  number  oue-aud-u-half  Million  ;  they 
enjoin  mercy  to  all  animated  boings,  and  place  a  doth  over  their 
mouths  to  save  the  lives  of  insects:  they  have  a  considerable 
literature,  and  an  order  of  Priesthood. 

The  great  Keligious  Conception  of  China  is  too  well-known  to 
require  miuh  notice:  it  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  a  Social 
moral  Cinle  than  of  a  Theology :  tht;  Eiiij)eror  is  the  pinnacle  of 
the  edifice,  the  structure  of  which  is  for  this  World  only.  Xong- 
Pa-Tsee  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  legislator,  but  a  careful  collector, 
and  codifier,  of  existing  precepts,  which  date  back  to  a  remote 
past.  The  literature  is  very  extensive.  Ancestral  Worship  is  a 
great  feature :  there  is  no  Future,  Purgatory,  or  TI(  11.  The  ^^n  at 
founder  never  claimed  to  be  more  than  a  man.  luit  he  felt,  that 
he  had  a  superhuman  Mission.  Goodness  and  Hajipiness  in  this 
"World  was  the  object  of  his  teaching:  he  died  uttering  no  prayer, 
and  evincing  no  apprehension :  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  Men. 

Taouism,  the  founder  of  which  was  Laou-tsee,  a  contemporary 
of  Kong-Pu-Tsee,  appears  to  have  undergone  a  great  degradation, 
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for  it  is  described  to  be  at  present  a  bnse,  and  abject  Snpentiticfn, 
a  foolish  Idolatry  with  an  iirnorant  Priesthood,  commandinp:  the 
n^spect  of  no  one;  but  at  tlie  Epoch,  which  is  the  subject  of 
this  paper,  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  pure  ami  lotty  Phihisophy,  a  Koad, 
and  a  Way,  and  tho  Kii^ht  Path,  in  which  men  oii^lit  to  go.  Taou 
means  nuture,  and  Taouisui  the  Philosojihy  of  JJature. 

The  ancient  cult  of  Japan  ia  called  Shinto ;  it  is  entirely  National, 
and  since  1 868  has  been  the  Religion  of  the  State :  it  is  to  a  certain 
(  xlent  combined  with  Buddhism,  which  was  introduced  from  China, 
bhinto  is  bound  up  with  the  social  and  political  Histoiy  of  the 
l^ation. 

It  is  a  comfort  to  think,  that  none  of  the  ekler  Religious  Con- 
ceptions of  the  World  were  intolerant,  or  Propagandist  by  the 
i^rm  of  the  flesh,  or  were  posseseed  with  that  evil  and  aggressiTe 
spirit,  which  became  the  feature  of  the  conceptions  dating  after 
the  Anno  Domini.  They  were  National,  and  a  Tictorious  Sovereign 
attributed  to  his  patron«Deity,  whether  Ashur,  or  Amen  Ri,  or 
Krishna,  hi"  victories:  but  neither  was  the  conqnerinp:  "Reliirion 
forced  upon  tlie  conquered  people,  nor  were  the  tribes,  who  were 
deported  by  their  conquerors  into  new  localities,  compelled  to  adopt 
the  beliefs,  or  conform  to  the  Worship,  of  their  neighbours.  The 
Hebrews  were  for  several  generations  captive  in  Egypt,  and  for  two 
generations  captive  in  Babylonia,  but  their  Religion  was  not  inter- 
fered with.  The  Toleration  of  the  Boman  and  Greek  Kulers  may  have 
been  cynical  indifforcnco,  or  a  superb  contempt  of  any  other  Kflicions 
Conception  but  their  own.  It  mnr  bo,  that  a  certain  amount  of 
healthy  pcrsrcntion  raises  up  a  stubborn  resistance,  and  g^ives  a 
new  iifu  to  beliefs  and  practices,  which  belore  were  quietly  dying 
out  from  being  left  alone ;  and  this  remark  applies  particnlarly  to 
those  Beligious  Conceptions,  that  have  not  in  them  the  power  of 
expansion,  and  adaptation  to  the  advancing  age,  for  in  truth 
Religious  Conceptions,  like  all  other  things  that  are  Human,  have 
their  term  of  life  assigned.  Some,  when  they  die,  inay  have  the 
germs  of  life  transmitted  to  a  younger  kindred  laitli,  tlioiigh 
notably  the  lirahmanical,  and  Jewish,  Conceptions  have  lired  on 
a  long  liiie  after  giving  birth  to  new  conceptions  more  powerful 
than  themselves. 

It  raises  a  smile  to  remark,  that  each  Nation,  and  tlie  votaries 
of  each  Religious  Conception,  in  good  faith  considered,  that  they 
made  up  the  Universe,  and  tliat  God  care<l  for  tliem  only.  This 
was  a  notable  characteristic  of  tlie  Hebrews:  the  Greeks  may  have 
superbly  classed  oiitsiders  as  finpfinpot,  but  the  Asiatic  Nations 
applied  to  all  others  but  themselves  teruis  of  reproach,  such  as 
"mletcha,"  "goi,*'  "foreign  devils,"  "aocnrsed";  some  went  to 
far  as  to  call  themselves  by  the  term  Men,"  **  the  Men  in  parti- 
cular," By  (1  1.  *  K?  chance,  and  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  Europe 
of  the  Asiatio  World,  the  Hebrew  phraseology,  which  was  valued 
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at  its  own  worth  by  contemporary  Kacos,  who  used  similar  expres- 
sioDs,  was  taken  by  people,  who  lived  centuries  later,  *'  an  pied  de 
lettre,"  and  even  as  dirinely  inspiied.  Eren  still  we  read  the 
phrase  "all  the  World  "  uppliid  to  Syria  by  the  Jews,  and  to  the 
old  Komaa  Empire  by  the  Koreans,  forgetting  that  India,  and 
tiie  extreme  Orif-Tit.  which  mntlo  up  a  raoietv  of  the  po]>uhition  of 
the  globe,  sat  apart,  though  they  were  far  superior  to  any  other 
Nations  in  the  History  of  Mankind  until  the  fj^reat  Nations  of 
Europe  came  into  existence  after  the  Anno  Domini,  superior  in 
Art,  Science,  Power,  and  Population. 

It  is  unwise  to  contiaot  all  poadbilitieB  of  Divine  knowledge 
to  one  Nation  in  antiquity,  and  that  a  very  small  one.  TUs 
seems  to  be  casting  dishonour  on  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe.  If 
d'^in'j:  so  be  the  result  of  non-study  of  tho  subject,  it  may  be 
culled  Ignorance ;  it  it  be  done  in  spite  of  conscientious  Study, 
it  appears  to  be  like  a  pious  fraud.  It  looks,  as  if  the  Divine 
Power,  which  created  and  ruled  the  World,  was  pleased  to  reveal 
some  of  His  most  important  Truths  to  the  followers  of  different 
Beligiotts  Conceptions.  How  the  exclusion  of  so  large  a  part 
of  a  great  subject  narrows  the  field  of  view  of  later  writers! 
If  Aniiustine  of  Hippo  had  had  on  his  table  a  copy  of  the 
Tripitika,  of  the  lihagavad-gita,  of  the  Shu  King,  and  of  the 
Yasna,  he  might  have  expreB5?o<l  himseU' (lifTi  rently. 

The  whole  inteiicclual  atmobphere  has  chaiigeii,  and  the  childish 
conceptions  of  a  credulous  and  ignorant  age  will  not  stand  the 
strong  light  of  modem  discussion:  we  £ive  only  to  imagine 
a  Jew  sacrificiog  an  animal  in  a  London  Synagogue:  if  an 
educated  Hindu  at  one  of  the  State -CoUegefl  were  asked  by  a 
Mahometan  or  a  Cbri'^tinn  friend  to  describe  the  belief  and  ritual 
of  his  family,  he  would  fairly  break  d«»wn,  and  be  afhamed  to 
talk  about  his  family-worship.  If  an  English  Jew  at  a  public 
School  were  pressed  on  the  subject  of  his  circumcision,  he  would 
feel  as  ashamed,  as  an  educated  African  would  be  of  his  tattoo- 
marks,  or  a  Polynesian,  who  had  had  his  teeth  drawn  in  his 
ohildhood.  The  mutilation,  or  disfigurement,  of  the  body  marks 
the  low-water  mark  of  Religious  deuradation. 

It  is  interesting'  t  ?  consider  the  ditierent  classes,  into  which  the 
Religious  C'oncepliuii.-i  may  be  divided  with  rel'erence  to  tlieir 
salient  features,  or  the  characteristics  of  their  adherents.  Poor 
weak  mortality  is  certain  to  fsll  into  excess  one  side  or  the  other. 
"We  find  some  good  people,  like  the  Jaina,  who  would  not  kill 
a  fly  oTen  by  chance :  others  have  in  times  post  offered  Human 
Sacrifices :  some  have  no  Deities  to  make  offering  to :  pome  have 
plurality  of  objects  of  Worship :  some  do  not  pray  at  all,  having 
nothing  to  ask,  and  no  Deity  to  ask  it  of :  some  arranj^e,  that  the 
flowing  stream  should  turn  round  a  wheel  of  meaningless  prayer : 
others  pay  hireling  Priests  to  do  the  work  lor  them  in  unin- 
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telligible  sing-song  ritual.  It  is  the  fashion,  as  stated  abore,  to 
call  all  the  Ande&t  Beligions  of  the  World, 
idolatrous,  but  this  is  not  tnie  for  all,  and  it  was  not  ao  for  many 
mote  in  their  inception.  The  Bruhmaniealy  aod  Oraeco-Boman, 
systcTDs  •were  always  po;  the  Zoroastrian  never  was  itlolntrons,  and 
the  IVw  survivors  to  tliis  day  are  not  so ;  Buddhism  and  Confu- 
cianism  were  not  so  in  startiug,  but  in  their  deep  degradation  tlu'V 
have  i'uilen  to  that  low  level.  iSouie  have  domineering  Priestlioods, 
like  the  Brahmana  and  the  Jewish  Priests ;  some  have  none. 

To  some  the  Idea  of  proaelytunng  never  oeciuTed»  and  any  Idf« 
of  forcible  proselytism  by  Intolerance,  or  imposing  disabilities  was 
in  ancient  days  rare.   We  find  these  snbdiTiaions: 

I,  Whore  Trnsclytism  is  involuntary,  as  in  the  case  with 
IJrahnianisni,  wliirh  admits  annually  hundreds  of  the  lower 
non-Ariuu  tribes  into  its  fold,  as  it  were,  uncoiiHcioufly. 
1 1.  Where  Froscly  tism  is  permissive.  Judaism  did  admit  Froseljtes 
im  a  regular  way,  and  does  so  still. 
III.  Where  Froselytiam  is  a  duty  and  obligatiom,  either  by  argn- 
ment,  or  the  Arm  of  the  Flesh.  Buddhism  and  Jainism 
represent  the  former  of  the  two  alternatives.  Judaism  during 
its  last  decade  fompcllcd  tho  conquered  tribes  of  £doai| 
Ammon,  and  Moab,  to  be  circumcised. 

Another  Tariety  is  the  nature  of  the  Beligious  Belief : 

I.  Zoioa.striauiara,  Bruhraanism,  and  Judaism  were  ]^ational 
Systems,  with  a  formula  of  Faith,  a  fixed  Bitnal,  and 
Sacred  Books. 

II.  Confucianism  was  merely  a  Code  of  Social  and  Political 

jilorulity. 

III.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Grteco-Roman  System,  Philosophy, 

taught  in  rcIiooIs,  was  taking  the  place  of  liitual  or  Belief. 

IV.  Buddhism  was  simply  Atheism. 

Another  division  may  be  mudu  as  follows : 

I.  Positive  Beltgions,  hased  on  the  teaching  of  particular  in* 
dividuals,  who  d^berately  departed  from  a  traditional  Past, 

such  as  Judaism,  Zoroastrianism,  Buddhism :  in  some  cases 
tlu"  teacher  only  rodificd,  and  rearranged,  existing  con- 
(  cjitions,  Midi  as  Confucianism,  Taouism. 
II.  Traditional  KLdigious,  which  cannot  be  traced  back  to  in- 
dividual founders,  and  were  not  propagated  by  individual 
authority,  as  they  formed  part  of  the  unconscious  inheritance 
of  the  Past. 
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The  Positive  Religions  of  the  Ancient  World  did  not  make 
their  appeanmee,  like  a  nev  Idea,  but  tliej  were  rather  organized 
deTelopmenta  of  a  pre-existing  Beligiion:  old  religious  lustincte 

hud  to  be  appealed  to ;  even  old  forms  transmuted,  and  renamed, 
had  to  be  adopted.  A  Positive  BeUgion  will  not  be  fully  under- 
stood until  the  Traditional  Religion,  which  preceded  it,  has  been 
studied,  as  far  as  materials  for  study  survive.  There  is  some 
analofry  in  Language:  some  Languages  have  died  absolutely  sterile, 
and  so  have  some  Religious  Conceptions.  The  Egyptian  Religion, 
and  Language,  present  a  case  in  point.  Some  Languages  have 
given  birth  to  new  Laoguagee. 

A  common  feature  is  found  in  these  early  coneeptions:  thej 
liad  no  creed:  they  consisted  entirely  of  Institutions,  and  Practices. 
Ritual  was  the  sum-total  of  such  Religions,  part  of  tluir  social 
life,  to  which  eaidi  member  of  the  community  conformed,  as  he 
H'ould  do  to  any  other  social  habit.  Men  took  their  Religion, 
lust  as  their  form  of  Government,  for  granted :  they  were  neither 
bound  to  understand,  nor  did  they  dare  to  criticise.  They  had 
no  choice  in  the  selection,  and  no  will  to  change :  it  was  part  of 
their  outfit  in  life.  As  time  went  on  from  generation  to  generation, 
there  were  changes  in  the  environment,  social  habits,  Language, 
and  K(  ligiuus  Conception,  and  they  were  without  murmuring  con- 
formed to,  until  the  end  came. 

Another  feature  soon  forces  itself  upon  notice :  Religion  did  not 
exist  for  the  saving  of  individual  soulsy  for  purifying  individual 
hearts,  or  making  the  worshipper  more  fit  for  the  final  change: 
it  existed  solely  for  the  preservation,  and  welfare,  of  Society : 
it  was  allied  to  Patriotism,  Chauvinism,  struggles  for  Civil  Inde- 
pendence, and  battles  "pro  aris  (t  focis.'*  One  Nation  was  not 
m  the  least  degree  jealous  of,  or  hostile  to,  tlie  gixls  of  anotlu  r 
l^ation,  so  long  as  they  did  not  interfere  with  each  other.  No 
gods  wm  deemed  to  be  all-powerful  and  ubit^uitous:  they  had 
attend  to  their  own  worshippers,  to  whose  families  they  belonged, 
and  who  fed  and  kept  them.  Even  when  one  Religion  appeared 
with  a  loftier  conception,  the  existence  of  other  gods  was  not 
denied. 

Certain  features  appear  in  all  Religious  Conceptions :  some  in 
one ;  teome  in  another ;  some  in  all ;  some  at  one  period  of  their 
existence ;  some  at  anotlier ;  varying  in  their  details,  and  nomen- 
eldture,  but  substantially  the  same.   They  are  as  follows : 

I.  Anthropomorphism  of  the  Deity,  Polytheism. 
II.  Residenre  of  the  Deity  in  the  midst  of  His  worshippers. 

III.  Theophanies,  Vi<?ions,  good  and  evil  Spirits. 

IV.  Primeval  Worship  of  Animals,  Heroes,  Totems,  and 

Fetish. 

Y.  Ancestral,  Domestic,  Kational,  Worshqt. 
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YI*  Shrines,  Belies,  POgrimageB. 

VI [.  Sacrifices:  Animal,  Vegetable.  Human. 
VIII.  Formal  Prayer:  oral,  by  deputy,  or  by  machinery. 
IX.  EmptyKitual,  Bells,  Music,  Dancinp:,  Processions,  Inoenae. 
X.  Prit'stcratt,  Sacerdotalism,  Uj«in|)atioii  of  power. 
XI.  Ceremouial  cleanness  or  uncleanuess. 
Xir.  Fasting,  Celibacy,  Asceticism,  Eremitism. 

XIII.  Bays  of  Kest,  Feasts,  Fasts. 

XIV.  Esoteric  and  Exoteric  Doctrine. 
XV.  Miracles:  beneficent,  malevolent. 

XVI.  Dreams,  Augnrios,  Prpdictions,  Ordeals, 
XVII.  National  Sins  :  Hostility  of  Deities. 
XV II I.  Signs  from  Heaven. 
XIX.  Witchcraft :  possession  by  Evil  Spirits. 
XX.  Different  modes  of  disfHwrnff  of  d^. 
XXI.  Kotions  of  Eschstology,  and  Judgment  after  death. 
XX 11.  Mutilation  of  body,  tattoo-marks,  caste-marks. 

XXIII.  Abominable  customs. 

XXIV.  Conception  of  Fate,  Divine  Vengeance. 

XXV.  Keuorils  written  on  various  materials,  stones  carved  in 
relief. 

XXYI.  Tradition. 

XXYII.  Saactitude  of  certain  OiftceBi  secular  and  religious. 
XXVI 1 1.  Necessity  of  good  works. 
XXIX.  Absence  of  Spirituality. 

XXX.  lieligious  Architecture,  Sculpture,  Literature,  Monu- 
ments. 


CovcLUBioir. 

Emerson  remarks,  tliat  the  systematic  translation  of  the  Sacred 
Books  of  the  East  would  play  a  part  in  the  re-organization  of 
Beligious  Thought,  which  is  marked  by  a  desire  to  soften  the  lines 
of  &marcation,  to  recognise  in  all  Eeligions  the  elements  of 
Truth,  and  to  assign  to  each  ti^s  ^wn  posittim  in  the  education  of 
the  Human  mind. 

Wo  can  trace  in  History  this  great  fact,  that  a  portion  of  the 
primeval  inlieritance,  intellectual  and  spiritual,  of  >f;tnkind,  of 
whatever  liaee,  physical  confomation,  or  colour.  Language,  or 
culture,  was  committed  to  different  cont^^-raporary,  or  succeeding, 
Nations.  In  every  attempt  to  enlarge  the  faculties,  utilize  the 
resources,  or  enlarge  the  Ideas,  the  Keligious  Sense  must  have 
a  share,  and  a  leading  share.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine,  how  the 
progress  of  Human  life  can  he  measured,  except  bj  the  birth. 
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dcrelopment,  decay,  nnd  disappearance,  of  Relif^ons  Conceptions. 
To  Luuguage,  aud  to  lieligion,  a  limitutiou  seemti  to  be  ioipobed,  as 
to  the  trees  of  a  Potest ;  in  due  course  they  most  give  away  to 
more  Tigoioua  saooesaots,  but  both  Language  and  Religion  leave 
their  mark:  there  is  no  retrogression  in  this  strug^gle  :  an  advance 
must  be  made,  and  both  these  special  outfits  of  Man  to  enable  him 
to  carrj  on  his  intercourse  with  the  World  in  the  former  case,  and 
with  the  Kulcr  of  the  Universe  in  the  latter,  must  be  up  to  the 
level  of  contemponiiy  Human  Development. 

Writing  with  philosophical  boldness,  free  from  all  sentimental 
preconceptions,  and  the  narrow  fatten  of  the  Schoolmen,  on  a 
question  open  to  discussion  on  anre  historical  evidence,  I  cannot 
but  feci,  that  all  these  Phenomena  were  Messages  to  the  Human 
Hacc,  black,  brown,  red,  yellow,  and  whitt-,  creatures  differentiated 
from  the  brute  creatures  by  standing  upright  {r)i'0f>u'7ro^^:  find  the 
gift  of  artit  uhite  speech  (Xn'Xov),  or  in  other  words  Uiai  they  were 
different  represeututive  aspects  of  Self,  the  World,  and  God.  They 

evidence  the  aspirations  and  wants  of  the  Genus  Homo,  voiced  by 
some  of  the  gnat  Morel  Heroes,  who  appeared  at  intervals  and 
uttered  words,  which  were  never  forgotten,  regarding  ourselves, 
our  neighbours,  our  God.  In  former  centuries  we  were  imperfectly 

supplied  with  facts.  Wo  were  over-credulous  on  one  side,  ;ind 
unduly  doubtful  on  tlu?  other.  We  now  see  clearly,  that  through 
all  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs,  that  God  was  present, 
working  with  man,  at  all  periods  of  his  existence :  here  a  little, 
there  a  little,  but  always  a  step  in  advance.  As  the  varying 
features,  which  appear  in  all  Keligions,  tell  us,  that  we  are  aU 
men  and  brothers,  however  physically  differentiated,  so  the  eon- 
tinnotis  existence  of  the  same  silent,  yet  unchanpjing,  purpose 
brinf^s  iionie  the  conviction,  that  we  are  all  of  the  same  clay  in  the 
hands  of  the  same  Potter,  beinj;  traine(l,  that  we  may  haply  be 
cieemed  worthy  to  be  called  the  sous  of  God. 

Is  there  no  alternative  ?  There  are  two :  I  must  really  dismiss 
the  first,  via.,  that  all  the  Races  of  Mankind  before  Anno  Domini 
passed  over  the  mortal  stage  into  everlasting  torment,  according  to 
the  complacent  suggestion  of  the  Hebrew  Psalmist,  ix,  1 7,  **  The 
wicked  shall  be  turned  into  Hell,  and  all  the  Nations  that  forjjet 
God."  There  may  be  some  who,  in  a  general  way,  hold  tlieso 
views  still.  No  bard  words  are  admissible  in  this  paper:  so  1  am 
silent. 

The  second  view  is  held  by  good,  benevolent*  but  ignorant,  men, 
that  somehow  or  other  the  great  Nations  of  Antiquity  did  get 
along,  did  found  Empires,  build  temples,  put  up  Inscriptions,  which 

survive  to  our  time,  painted  or  cnrved  in  relief  pictures,  which  wo 
can  see,  wrote  docuinenis,  wliieli  through  a  succession  of  copies 
have  come  down  to  our  time,  and  are  intelliu^ible.  Tliese  pre- 
deccbsors  oi  uura  m  tiio  domiuiuii  of  liie  World  clearly  were  great, 
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powerful,  and  leaniod,  were  able  to  pile  up  pyramkls  in  one 
c-ountry,  rnrvc  tciiiydes  out  of  rocks  in  another,  and  their  tahlets 
and  inscriptiouH  bear  witness  to  the  fact,  that  they  wished  their 
memory  to  live  to  alter  agea.  As  we  walk  down  tlie  Museum,  and 
contemplate  these  mteresting  pictures,  or  inspect  their  stone,  hrick, 
papyrus,  or  parchment  documents,  we  are  struck,  that  they  all 
8(  t  in  to  liave  been  actuated  l)y  the  same  or  similar  feelings,  very 
mui  h  akin  it'  not  identical,  and  what  we  moderns  rail  a  Roliirious 
Feeling;  they  all  were  what  Paul  at  Ath(n)s  called  "  r^taumuovts^^ : 
Kings  are  pourtraycd  as  worshipping  u  Tower  greater  than  them- 
selTes,  thanking  It  for  their  Yiotories  and  their  Wealth,  suppli- 
cating Its  protection.  Again  the  still  small  Toioe  is  heard  in 
Inscriptions  on  the  Rocks  in  Language  and  Written  Characters  only 
painfully  deciphered  in  modem  times,  pr^ching  Lot©  to  fellow- 
creatures,  Mercy  to  Man  and  Boast,  Tolerance  on  subjects  of 
Religion.  We  recognise,  that  these  far-off  predecessors  of  ours 
were  men,  men  in  spite  of  all  the  difference  of  time,  locality,  and 
environment,  hoping,  desiring,  fearing,  asking  for,  the  same  things, 
and  of  the  same  ineffable  Person.  Are  we  to  believe,  that  tiie 
Buler  of  Mankind,  who  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  OTer, 
so  full  of  kindness,  and  mercy,  and  love,  to  all  His  poor  creatures, 
cared  nothing  for  these  untfild  ^lillions,  these  nneireumei««ed 
Gentiles,  left  them  alone  to  their  devices,  that  His  Holy  8j)int 
did  not  speak  to  their  oon^ciencM's,  did  not  respond  to  their 
prayers,  and  that  He  reserved  uii  ilia  love  for  tlie  few  sheep  of  the 
Hebrew  Race  until  the  great  Anno  Domini,  after  which  date  He 
began  to  care  for  all  Hia  poor  chUdren,  without  distinction  of 
colour  or  Race.  We  are  told  distinctly,  that  He  loved  the  World 
from  the  beginning. 

God's  wheels  grind  flowly,  but  very  fine.  Does  not  the  slow 
development  of  Reliijious  Conceptions  give  us  an  Idea  of  the 
inexhaustible  Patience,  and  Long-Suifering,  of  the  Ruler  of  the 
Universe?  now  in  one  direction,  now  in  another:  Failures,  as 
well  as  Successes:  Exhibition  of  the  loftiest  intellectual  powers 
in  conception,  and  the  most  abject  degradation  in  practice.  If 
Man  could  have  by  himself  trampled  over  the  weakness  inherent 
in  his  Nature,  Buddha  would  have  dotie  so.  If  ro'^ptft  for 
ancpstois  and  5:o(ial  duties  were  suliieieut  lor  salvation,  Kong- 
Fu-T^ee  has  ( lahoruted  such  a  system,  which  has  lasted  nearly 
3000  years.  Il  Heaven  could  be  taken  by  violence,  ihe  composer 
of  the  Bh^gavad-gita,  the  8emmoi^  /ceXo?,  the  Divinum  Carmen  of 
the  S&nkhya  School,  though  his  name  has  not  come  down  to  us, 
might  have  been  admitted.  If  not  a  s])arrow  falls,  and  is  for- 
gotten before  God,  we  may  humbly  tliink,  that  Soenite*?,  « >n  of 
i^ophoTiisrtis!,  did  not  nobly  live  and  nnhly  die  without  tilling 
up  some  part  of  the  Divine  Plan,  as  an  example  to  Future  .\i:e«. 
Tho^o  ancient  iSajjes,  who  were  led  on  by  the  Ilvccyta,  thai  was 
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in  them,  to  elaborate  the  Egyptian,  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  and 
lirahmanical,  systems  (before  Abraham  was  they  were)  were  not 
children  building  card-bouBes,  or  oonstrncting  edifloes  on  the  sand, 
-which  the  next  flood  would  sweep  away.  The  Human  Empires, 
of  which  they  formed  a  part,  have  lonf?  since  been  destroyed,  and 
are  all  but  foff^ottcn.  but  their  con(<':'ti"ns,  •whether  committed  to 
j)apyru.'^,  and  1  uiitd  in  a  tomb,  or  entrusted  to  baked  bricks,  or 
carved  on  stonu,  or  bunded  down  by  a  succession  of  llepeaters 
by  Memory,  until  tiiu  lime  came,  when  au  Alphabetic  system 
enabled  them  to  be  written  on  perishable  parchments,  or  the 
talipat  leaf^  will  live  on  for  ever.  They  were  seekers  alter  Ood, 
if  haply  they  could  find  Him,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  spoke  to  their 
consciences,  dividing  the  Good  from  the  Evil,  reali2ing  the 
bnminn:  words  of  a  Poet,  who  lived  and  died  before  the  great 
Anno  Domini: 

Confringcre  ut  arcta 
Katune  primus  porta  rum  claustra  cupiret. 
Ergo  viiida  via  animi  pervicit,  et  extra 
Processit  longe  flammantia  moenia  Hundi, 
Atque  onme  immensnm  peragravit  mente  aaimoque." 

^LnartUutj  L  73. 
Tmth  Intmwtianai  Ortental  Ccngrm,  GeneMf  1894. 
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LES  ANCIENNES  RELIGIOjS'S  AVAiS'T  L'JERE 

CHRETIENNE. 

Kotn  tioiiToiiB  dans  les  oomptes  lenduB  des  pr^c^ents  Congres  des 
Orientalistes  des  <  ommuDications  dc  la  plus  grande  raleur,  but 

des  sujets  d'arcbeologie,  d'astronomie,  de  goographie,  de  langnes, 
do  littomtiire,  d'cthnographie,  de  medecine,  de  religion,  de  mytho- 
logic,  et  dc  traditions  populaiivs ;  niais  les  communications  sur  la 
religion  ont  porte  sur  des  puiuts  fep«'  (  uiux  de  ce  graud  bujet,  dans 
tel  ou  tel  pays,  d  telle  ou  telle  epoque.  Je  ne  vois  pas  que  dans 
aucun  des  pm^dents  Congr^  la  "  conception  religieuse,''  cc  grand 
trait  de  rhistoire  de  la  race  humaine,  ait  jamais  etc  diacut^,  dans 
son  ensemble,  et  d  la  lumiere  des  decouvertes  faites  pendant  la 
demiere  partio  dii  siedo;  ( t  crpeadant  c'est  un  sajet  digne,  semlkle- 
t  il,  d'un  CongreH  d'Orient4ili8tes. 

L'annec  fli  niiorc  (1893),  dnns  une  commtinication,  que  je  fis  au 
congic.s  uiji\  ertiel  de  Chicago,  sur  les  progres  de  nos  counaissauceti 
en  philologie  africaine,  je  me  siiis  pennis  de  dter  cette  r^narqae 
d'un  honune,  qui  &it  antorit6  en  Am§rique :  "  Tinstinct  relipenz, 
ansfii  bien  que  la  famlte  de  la  parole  e^^t  une  partie  indispenMhU  de 
^organisation  mentalc  de  la  race  humaine."  Dans  chaque  individu 
de  la  rfu  o  humaine,  d  tmites  les  <^>jtn<]ncs,  on  a  trouve  ccttci  triple 
conc  cptiuu  du  Mui,  de  TUmvers,  et  dc  J)ic  u.  Le  lanjrniie  est  I'agcnt 
dont  le  Moi  se  sert  pour  commuiiiquer  avee  runivere,  avec  ses 
semblablcs,  ct  par  lequel  ses  besoins  et  ses  desirs  sont  rendus  in- 
telligibles.  La  religion  est  I'agent  qui  permet  an  Moi  de  tronver 
son  chemin  dans  les  ten&bres,  de  cherdier  4  exprimer  ses  desiis, 
et  de  se  coneilier  le  pouvoir  mysteni  ux  congn  dans  son  esprit  et 
represent*'  cnmmc  un  Dieu  sous  des  foraios  et  drs  noms  divers. 
Aueune  bistoire  du  ])a?se  n'est  complete  saus  quelque  eomiai^sauce 
du  langage,  et  des  e(>nrt'])tions  religieuses,  des  individus  et  dea 
nations,  qui  ont  joue  un  rule  daus  ce  passe. 

Ualhenrensment  jusqu'ici  les  pr6jug<^6,  la  partiaHte,  rignorance 
ot  le  ianatisme,  ont  empech6  la  discussion  calme  ct  judicieuse  du 
Bujet^  non  des  mantes  relatifa  de  telle  ou  telle  conception,  mais 
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la  discussion  des  fnit?.  Toutefois  los  viiigt  dernierc»R  annCcs  ont 
umene  uii  notable  eclaircisscracnt  de  ratiiiosph^re,  et  il  est  possible 
&  des  lioiDmes  raisoEiiables  de  disouter  le  sujet  sans  iatroduire  dans 
le  ptobl^me  d'amertame  penonnelle,  nationaLa  ou  teligienie. 

La  religion  dogmatiqiie  procdde  de  cette  idee  quo  sc  fait  recrivoin 
ou  I'orateur,  que  son  opinion  sur  le  sujet  est  la  seule  juste  et  vraie. 

L?\  science  de  la  religion  n'affirme  rien  de  pareil,  <'t  piv'^fM-ve 
I'esprit  tie  toutes  vues  personnelles,  aussi  bien  que  de  toiite  lonurif^u 
ou  de  tout  blame  sur  des  conceptions  particuli^res.  Elle  preud 
pour  sujet  d'etude  toutes  lee  conceptiooa  de  ce  genre  dans  une 
limite  de  temps  doim^e,  et  les  traite  comme  de  simples  phSnom^es 
histoiiqiieB^  sans  se  declarer  pour  aucone  opinioE,  quand  me  me  il 
B*en  trouvexait  qui  aondeut  droit  k  etre  reooimues  comme  y^rit^s, 
car  t'cst  vraimcnt  une  question  do  foi,  qui  n«  pout  etre  ptouvee. 
Les  faits  mssemblps  s'accorflent  nvec  les  lois  de  revidenco. 

Autrefois  toute  fonne  de  religion  autre  que  cello  du  preopinant 
Stait  consider^e  par  celui-ci  comme  mauvaise,  deshouoiaute  pour 
Dieu,  €^  devaot  Itze  i^pxim^  par  la  force  ou  I'ostraciame  social* 
II  n'en  est  plus  ainsi  maintenant;  rien  ne  prouve  que  Dieu  eoit 
dtehoDore  en  ccci ;  du  moins  ^il  y  a  deshonneur  il  n'est  pas  inten* 
tionnel.  Le  point  de  rue  a  corapletement  chang^.  Tout  bomme 
est  mis  en  fnee  do  sa  propre  responsabilite,  si  toutefois  il  pense 
et  re8])ei  te  la  liberte  des  autres.  S'il  est  humble  d'esprit,  il  sera 
dispose  a  ecouter  les  voix  et  les  messages  solcnnels  du  passe,  car 
les  hommes  qui  croyaient  &  ces  idecs  religieuses  oubliees  maintenaut, 
et  qui  ^talent  prets  h.  mourir  pour  elles,  4taient  des  hommes  animes 
des  m^mes  passions  que  ceux  de  la  generation  nctuelle,  et»  si  toute- 
fois nous  croyons,  ils  4taient  faits  k  T image  de  Dieu. 

Ho??  observations  se  rapportent  exelnsivomont  anx  principales 
idees  religieuses,  qui  curent  eonrs  avant  rMceoiiiplisscinent  dos 
temps  ot  TAre  ehn'tienne  (jui  nian^ae  line  division  intellcctiielle 
bien  distincte  entre  le  passe  et  le  present,  du  muins  en  ce  q^ui 
eonceme  rEurope,  I'Asie  occidentale,  et  le  nord  de  I'Afrique. 
Ainsi  il  ne  sera  fait  iei  ancime  allusion  auz  grandesidSesretigieuses, 
qui  datent  de  I'dre  cbretienno  ni  4  cellee  de  Plslam  qui  prirent 
naissanco  six  cents  ans  plus  tard.  On  remarquera  (|ue  les  deux 
phenomAnes  que  nous  Tenons  d'exclure  sont  propngnniHstos, 
monotheistes,  et  religions  ecritcs.  Ces  grands  traits  ne  se  trourent 
reunis  en  aucune  des  grandes  conceptions  religieuses,  qui  eurent 
eours  avant  cetto  date  et  que  nous  allons  passer  en  revue. 

Toute  expression  injurieuse  ou  d^nigrante  ainsi  que  tout  41oge 
sur  les  snjets  discut^s  sont  hors  do  place ;  toute  comparaison  entre 
les  uns  et  les  autres,  soit  IsTorable,  soit  defavorable,  est  egalement 
evitee.  II  n*}-  a  pas  lion  pour  cela  d'attribuer  d  I'auteur  aucun 
n  lHcliement  ni  aueunc  obscurite  dans  sen  convictions  religieuses 
persoiinoUes ;  tout  au  coutrairo,  olles  lui  sont  plus  cberes  que  la 
vie,  mais  elles  sont  miscs  dc  c6t6  duns  cette  discussion,  corame  elles 
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le  seraient  en  cherthant  a  resoudre  un  probleme  de  mathematiqiies, 
4  oomprendre  la  signifieation  d'une  pluaie  dans  nne  langue  iucoimae, 
ou  4  expliquer  n'impoite  quel  autre  probl^e  Bcientifique. 

A  r^oque  actuelle,  les  dojances  intellectuellea,  poHtiques  oa 

religieuses,  envisafrees  comme  principe  et  ligne  tie  condnite,  sont 
plus  fennement  otahlles  dans  I'attitude  «nrialc  de  riiomme  fju'ellos 
ne  Pont  jamais  etc  jusqu'ici.  Tin  individu  est  classe  ciaus  la 
statistique  outiouale  comme  appaitenont  d  tel  ou  tel  groupe. 
CoiAme  il  n*y  a  pas  lieu  de  manifester  de  rintolerance,  les  merites 
et  Igb  d6m4rit68  de  ohaque  oonception  oa  pratique  paiticiifi^Te 
peuyent  etre  discut^  libreme&t.  Geux  qui  ne  oonsidlrent  pas  ce 
cbflmp  de  discnBsion  ouTert  pour  enx-memes,  sont  obliges  par  la 
forco  dos  oirconstances  de  Inisser  aiix  autrcs  la  liberte  d'y  entrer. 

L' ignorance,  les  preiuges,  et  le  fanatisinc  ont  ete  foules  aiix 
pieds,  et  I'uniformite  de  crovances  u'est  pas  probable  ni  meme 
desirable  a  moins  qu'elle  ne  suit  le  resnltat  d'un  chuix  libre.  En 
outre  la  disouBsion  de  oe  jonr  ert  limit^e  ft  cette  pertie  dn  sujet,  qui 
existait  avant  Vanrore  de  la  grande  oonception  religiense,  qni  r^e 
mainteiiant  8ur  le  monde  dyilise. 

Pour  tout  ce  q^ii  eonncmc  les  details  de  doprmca,  ou  de  pratiques 
il  fant  en  referer  aux  nombreux  ct  savants  ouvrages  qui  ont  pHni 
dernierement  eu  divcrscs  laii};ucs  de  I'Europe,  car  I'ignorance  n'cst 
plus  excusable  maiutenant  \  il  est  peu  de  branches  dans  les  science 
qui  aient  et6  ^tudiSes  d'nne  fagon  auBsi  approfondie  et  anssi  eym- 
pathique  que  celle  deft  conceptions  religieusee  de  l'antiqnit6;  et  de 
cos  faits  connus  nous  poaycms  tirer  des  deductions  par  les  proe^^s 
habituels  de  raisonnemcnt,  sans  crainte  de  porter  offense  ou  de 
blesscr  les  sentiments  d'autrni,  pui'^<]no  la  grande  majorito  dea 
membres  de  ce  Congrfes  se  rattacheut  a  des  idees  relijdcuses 
differcntes ;  et  si  quelques  representants  des  idees  de  raucien 
monde  sont  presents  ici,  ils  n'entcndront  rien  qui  ne  soit  des 
citations  de  liyres  estimds  et  bien  connns  d'enx-mdmes. 

Ces  lignes  ne  sont  pas  inspirees  par  des  sentiments  d'atbeismey 
de  cynisme,  ou  do  ^natisme,  e'est  une  exposition  de  faits,  bases  sur 
I'evidcnce  dornmentaire  qui  ne  pent  etre  mise  en  doute,  ct  snr  des 
sni'vivances  de  croyanees  et  de  })ratique8  relipeuscs,  qui  sont 
evidentes  ponr  tons  eeux  qui  etndient  la  question  ;  on  ne  ])eut  plus 
affirmer  que  la  conception  religieuse  des  Juifs  et  les  Ecritures 
hfibraYqnes  soient  le  seul  et  unique  souTenir  qui  ait  surr^cu  ft  la 
gnmde  6poqne  de  PEmpire  romain  en  Europe,  dans  Tikme  ooei* 
dentale,  et  aa  nord  de  PAfrique,  4poque  ^ui  diyise  I'histoire  en 
deux  parties,  I'nnc  qni  dure  encore  lii.stori(]uement,  Tautro 
l^gendftirc  ct  obscure.  Les  detouvertes  de  la  demiere  moitio  dn 
silicic  out  change  lo  terrain  de  la  discussion.  Les  livres  cents 
dans  les  sieclcs  passes  sont  liors  do  cause,  puisque  les  martyres, 
les  miracles,  les  propb^dcs,  la  haute  morality,  une  counaissanoe 
d*un  6tat  futur  avec  des  recompenses  et  des  punitions,  les  aspira- 
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lions  elev^es  des  penpcurs  religieux,  les  longuos  \'ios  de  piircto  ot 
de  devonement,  le  Racritice  de  soi-memo  pour  I'amoiir  d'une  idee, 
la  putemitti  de  Dieu,  la  fruteruitu  de  tous  les  liommes,  Bont 
^Tidentes  dans  la  litteratnie  des  andennes  oonceptioiia  rdii^ieiiBes 
de  I'lniinaiiitS.  Nommez  la  comme  vons  yondres,  una  Toix  6*el^e 
des  tombeaux  des  momies  Igyptienncs,  des  cavemes  de  la 
Hcsopotamio,  des  nncions  mnnnscrits  de  I'lnde,  de  la  Perse,  et  do 
la  Ohiue,  proclamant  qu'il  y  a  un  Pouvoir  superieor  d  I'homme, 
et  vers  lequel  insensiblement  tous  ks  ccears  de  I'huinanite. 
se  tooment  et  cherchent  un  refuge,  ou  doiit  ils  s'efforcent  de  gagner 
la  IftTeiur  selon  lean  faibles  moyens.  Quelques  hommes,  oomme 
Socrate  et  Bonddha,  ont  ezprim^  des  pensees  quo  le  monde  ne 
laissera  jamais  p^rir.  Les  Ecriturcs  hebraiques,  quoiqii'dles 
soient  sans  doute  le  plus  important  repertoire  de  saintes  pensees  et 
de  merveilleuses  promesses,  n'ont  pas  le  monopole  des  rapports  du 
Createiir  avcc  ses  pauvres  creatures.  La  grande  masse  de 
I'hunianito  avec  ses  millions  innombrables,  ses  siecles  do  gen6rations, 
ne  fut  pas  compUtement  priy^e  de  cctte  esperaucc  et  de  cette 
direotioa  si  aboadaniment  aceoid^  k  la  race  Jvive,  si  capricieiue, 
d^sobeissante>  ingrato  ct  indignc.  D'aatre  part  les  traits  des 
e3rniqtie8  ath^es  lfmo6a  dans  un  si^cle  moins  eclaire,  ne  sanraient 
atteindrc  au  niveau  do  ret  illustro  sujet.  En  efFet  nous  sommcs 
encore  k  tritonurT  dans  les  tent'-hren  a  la  recherche  de  la  grande 
verite,  ni;ds  dr  la  masse  do  I'i^aiorance  nous  pouvons  dire  doQS  le 
termes  de  UuUieo  :  **  E  pur  si  muove  I 

NoQS  Teas  soumettons  une  daasification  morphologiqiie  des 
leligioiis: 

■ 

Gbavdbs  DEnnova. 

I.  BELIGIOlira  NATURELLES. 
U.  KBUaiOKS  UOBALBS. 


I.  BELIQIOKS  J^AXUE£LL£S. 

DlTISIOHS  SUBORDONN^EH. 

(A)  Les  religions  poJi/dhnoni&tiques   magiqueH   sous  le 

controle  de  Tanimisme ;  d  cette  categoric  appar- 
tiennent  les  religions  des  races  barbares  saiis 
ancnne  enltiire,  mais,  teUes  que  nous  les  Toyons, 
elles  ne  sent  que  les  restes  d^rad^s  de  ce  qn'eUea 
out  aatrefois. 

(B)  Lr^  roliLrions  magiquex  purijieeft  ou  orgayihceii,  Poly- 

theisme  the  riant  hropique ;  cette  categoric  rcnferme 
deux  subdiviiiiuus. 
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L  n. 

K<nr  OB0jjns£ii.  OBaAHn^ss. 

KaminonmdsiiJaponau^rmMiMWM  Cellos  des  Americains  h  demi 

religion  nationalc.  cirilines :    Maya,  Natchez, 

Lea  relip:ions  non  arrcnncs  dans  Astr(jii('<.  ATin'^criH,  Incaa. 

I'Indc  meridionalc  et  centrale.  ancttm  (  liiii<»is. 

Celles  des  Finnois  ct  Ksthonieas.  Des  anciem  Bubyioniens. 

Bes  Mteimu  Pelages.  Des  Egyptiens. 

Dcs  tmeimmM  nces  Italiquee. 

Bes  £trasque8. 

Bes  andens  Slaves. 

(C)  Le  colte  d'etras  pareils  a  Vhemme,  mais  sarimmains 
et  mi-^thiqnes,  c'cst  4  dire : 

Le  Polytheisme  autliropomoi-phlqne. 

L'uncienne  religion  hindoue  vaidique. 

L'ancienne  religion  de  I'lran  avant  Zoroastre. 

La  religion  des  fiabyloniens  et  des  Assynena  &  one  ^poque  post^ 
rieure. 

La   religion   s^mitique   (Pheniciens»   Caoaneena,  Arameens, 

Sabeens). 

La  religion  aiyenne  (Celtea,  Teutons,  Helloes,  Qreoo-romains). 

IL  KELIGlONfci  MORALES. 
Bmsiovs  SuBOBsdifirfiBB: 

(A)  Beligions  mUunmieBf  nomistiqaes,  nomoth^tiques. 

Tao-Tsee  et  Confucianisme. 
Brahmanisme. 

Jainisme. 

Zoroastrianisme. 

Judaisme. 

(B)  Communautes  religieubcs  wmenalUU*. 

Bouddhisme. 

Christianisnie.  )      i  t>i  'l' 
Islam  1  ^P*^  ^  ^  cnretienne. 

Tiele,  1885.    *'  Eocy.  Brit.'*  rol.  ix.,  pp.  369  370.    (Lcj^eremcnt  slt^rt.) 
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Mais,  tie  CCS  conceptions  religieuses,  bcaiicoiip  ont  totalement 
disparu ;  non  sculemeut  elles  ont  cesse  d'iutiueuccr  les  coBurs  ties 
liommes,  mtiis  dies  sont  sorties  de  Icur  memoirc.  Lea  fouilles 
de  I'airch^loguu,  le  gGuie  obseryateur  de  Texplorateur  icientifiquey  . 
I'^nidit  oonaoieiicieiiz,  ^tadunt  les  anciens  maniucritSi  noos  ont 
T6v61d  one  aooroe  de  oomuiiaeances  qui  avoieat  ^chappe  aux  cher- 
chetm  grecB  et  romaine. 

I.  CONCEPTIONS  IIELIGIEUSES  ETEINTB8. 

I.  fioYPTIENNE. 
II.  BABTLOHntNlTB. 

III.  AssTEiBinix. 

IV.  GrEC0*B0XAI91. 

V.  Teutonne,  Cb(LTB,  SL4TB. 

VT.  Sf:MmQUE. 
Vll.  KiKc^QrF. 

El  BiKN  D^AUTEES. 

II.  CONCEPTIONS  BELIOIEUSES  YIYANTBS. 

I.  Brabhanisme. 

II.  ZoROASTRIAKIIitMB. 

III.  JUDAISME. 

IV.  HotrWDUlSME. 

V.  Jaimisme. 
VI.  GomruoiAiviBira. 
VII.  Tao-Tsei. 
VIII.  SnraoimB. 

IX.  Animisme  sour  rlifferontes  formes,  en  Asie, 
en  AM^ue,  ea  Oc^aoie,  et  ea  Amerique. 

En  son  cnfancC|  chai^ue  individu  s'est  tnmve  dou6  en  memo 
temps  que  de  la  iaoaltd  d*articuler  des  sons,  de  ooncepdcnui 
religieuses  et  d'tm  instiiiet  d'adoration,  qui  lui  aont  yenua  aana 
qa'U  e'en  rendtt  compte ;  ses  seutimenta  enven  son  prochoin  le 
pou^nt  a  la  sociabilite ;  Tattraction  vers  Dieu  le  rend  religieux. 
Un  resultat  decisif  foumi  pnr  la  methode  conipurativc,  c'est  que  les 
faits,  sur  lesquels  les  conceptions  relij^icuscs  sj'aceoi-dent,  sont  beau- 
coup  plus  nombreux  que  ceux  sur  lesquels  elles  different.  11 
y  a  une  cinquantaine  d'aunucs  on  croyait  encore  Biuceremcnt  quo 
toate  la  T6rit6  divine  se  tronvait  lenfermee  dans  lea  connaiBsances 
qn'en  avaient  les  Ilobreux;  toutes  les  antres  conceptions  religieuses 
de  Pantiquite  6taient  envisagees  oommo  lidicules,  immondes  et 
pemicieusement  men«nTin:<'res.  Ccci  provcnnit  de  riLniorrmce  pros- 
siere,  oii  I'on  f'tait  sur  I'hi^toirc  de  i'iiumanito,  ct  d  um  i mirci.tion 
errunec  de  i'iulmie  sugesse  du  Cruateur.    11  uc  rentre  pa»  daus  le 
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plan  de  cct  essai  de  discuter  la  theoiie  populaire  d'une  reyeUtioa 
primitiTB  de  oertains  prindpM  fondamentrax  doimfie  k  l'hii]nAiiil6 
«i  beroean  de  sa  raoe.  Mias»  denumderaiifi-iioiu,  de  qneUe  noe  f 
Lc»  races  noires,  bnines,  rouges,  jaunes^  et  blanches,  difPdrenci^ea 
df'ja  Bur  les  monnmenU  ^gyptiens  lea  piaa  andenBy  ont-eUea  jamais 
iormo  uno  seuie  race  ? 

On  ue  peut  affirraer,  puree  que  le  fait  ne  pe\it-etre  prouve,  qne 
toute  riiumaiiite  soit  descendue  du  meme  couple;  mais  oa  peut 
ai&nner  one  tona  lea  hommea  ont  6t6  faita  ft  I'image  de  Dien,  et  que 
toua,  en  diffirentes  manias,  selon  Sa  volont^,  ont  6t6  donee  d'nne 
aympathie  aTee  le  Divhi,  Ce  ii\'st  pas  d  ceux,  dont  la  bouche 
afiBrroe  comme  un  article  de  foi  que  toute  I'humanite  est  sortie  d'un 
ieni  couple,  de  liiiiitcr  Son  {nno!:r  miscricordieux  A  une  petite 
fraction,  qui  d'aprt-s  ses  propres  annalcs  s'cst  montree  tristement 
incomplete  en  co  qui  conceme  cette  sympathie  avec  le  Dinn. 
Hettona  cette  hypoth^  de  o6t6  comme  ne  leposant  sur  aucun 
fondement  digne  de  foi.  En  tons  caa  lea  HSbreox,  jusqa'ft  la  fin 
de  leur  cairi^  ont  nie  tout  rapport  de  race  avec  les  Oentila; 
d'apres  eux,  ceux-ci  n'avaient  ni  la  meme  divinity,  ni  lea  memea 
coutTHues,  ni  les  memes  privileges,  ni  les  memes  proraesses;  ils 
6taicut  completement  et  desesperement  impurs.  Mais  il  etait 
certaines  choses  que,  de  I'aveu  universel,  ils  avaient  en  commun, 
rintelligence,  la  faculty  de  la  parole,  et  I'id^e  qu'il  existait  une 
puifisance  plus  giande  qn'enx-mSmea  et  en  dehon  d'enx-mlmea. 

On  ne  pent  dire  qn'aucone  dea  andennes  religiona  fAt  plna  on  moans 
oonforme  A  la  raison,  fut  monilement  meilleure  ou  plus  mauvaiae 
que  telle  ou  tfl!)^  autre.  Les  hommes  ctaient  dans  Ics  tenebres 
quant  aux  pliunomt'ncs  de  la  nature ;  ils  croyaicnt  que  la  terre 
etait  plate,  le  ciol  dans  Its  nuap^Cffi  au-dessu?,  et  le  st'jour  des  morts 
dans  les  cntrailicB  de  la  terre  au-dessous ;  que  le  soleil  se  levail  ct 
ae  oonchait,  qne  la  lune  6tait  diaig^e  de  donner  sa  Inmidie  pendant 
la  noit,  que  le  tonnerre  ^tait  la  toiz,  et  T^dair  Tanne  de  la 
divinity,  que  les  mauvais  esprita  ponyaient  habiter  dans  le  corps 
d'un  homme  et  etrc  exor('i^;es  par  un  pretre,  que  les  evenementd 
fnturs  pouvaient  etre  annonces  par  les  augures,  et  la  divinite 
apaisue  et  nienie  nourrie  ])ar  dcs  sacrifices,  et  bien  d'autres  chosea, 
non  coupubics  en  elles- memes,  mais  inexactes  et  incapabies  de 
aubaiater  &  la  lumi^re  de  la  adenoe. 

J)ea  exagSrationa  po^tiques,  dea  images  extraTsgantea,  le  aenti* 
ment  qu'il  n'existait  aucnne  criti^ue^  ^taient  lea  tndta  et  la 
malheur  do  tons  leurs  livres  sacres  sans  exception.  Lorsque 
parfois  apparaisf^ait  nn  p'and  heros  moral,  tel  que  Zoroasbre, 
i3ouddha,  Socratc,  la  pretiise  mcrcenaire,  qui  vivait  sur  I'ancienne 
conception  et  sur  Tancicn  ordre  de  choses,  ecume  de  l  iutelligence 
humaine  et  balayurcs  de  I'autd  divin,  combattait,  fletrissait  comme 
ath^  Pbomme  aux  id^  nouTeUes,  le  messager  et  le  guide  eiiToy^ 
par  Bieu  et  a*en  dSbanassait  par  le  poiaon  ou  Fostcadame. 
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Jusqu'il  prC'seut,  il  Ti*a  pas  6t4  possible  de  trouver  aux  differentes 
idoca  religieuses  de  I'untiquito  queltjue  conception  fondamentale, 
quelque  id6e  innee,  quclque  experience  eommnne ;  elles  aemblent 
aToir  gzwidi  ohacone  dans  son  propre  milieu  climaiDlogique,  etbno- 
graphique^  et  social ;  il  est  inutile  de  diie  qu'elles  ont  des  origines 
differentes,  car  dies  out  pousso  comrae  des  plnntf"^  dnn*'  dcs  jardins 
diff»'vonts,  oloicTK'^  lea  una  des  antres  et  s;iiis  c<anmunication 
possible.  (Jept^'iiJunt  lea  conceptiuus  de  uhatpie  epo(iue  et  de ' 
chaque  climat  furent  les  duveloppumeut^  Buccessifs  d^uue  evolution 
oontinue  de  la  pens^  et  des  progr^  de  rintelligeiice  hunudne.  II 
est  evident  one  dee  conoeptionB  telles  que  le  Brahmamsme,  le 
JodaYsme)  et  Ic  Zoroastrianisme  n'aniaient  pu  prendre  naiaeanco  au 
dixneuvi^me  si^cle  de  I'^re  chretienne,  mais  d'autres  le  pourraient 
comnie  le  Bonddhismc  ct  le  Confucianism<'  parexemple.  Nous  snr- 
prenons  dans  certaiues  epocjues  une  luttc  pour  la  vie  commo  d'orguu- 
ismes  et  d'opinions ;  ropinion  qui  est  la  plus  appropn6c  d  sou  milieu 
survit,  non  qu'elle  soit  la  m^eure  dans  le  sens  d'une  moralite 
plus  ^erie,  on  d'nne  connaissance  sap^rieoie  de  la  dirinit^,  nude 
parce  qn'elle  est  la  plus  approprioe  a  I'intelligience  de  I'adorateur. 
Kons  retroavons  ce  m^me  trait  dans  I'Europe  meridionale;  si  la 
forme  d'une  relif^on  est  d^gradee,  c'est  que  les  adherents  en  sont 
d6;^ado8 ;  elevez-les  intellectueUement,  et  leurs  capacit^a  leligi- 
euses  s'eleveront. 

Que  pretcndons-uous  done  que  la  religion  doit-etrc  ?  Eiio 
■onble  ^tre  le  reflet  do  la  relatloii  eziatant  entre  le  sujet  qui  adore 
et  Tobjet  ador6,  pr^cis^ment  comma  le  langage  est  le  reflet  d'une 
relation  entre  un  sujet  qui  parle  et  Pobjet  d  qui  il  parle,  Ceei 
implique  k  la  fois  separation  et  union.  S'il  n'y  avait  pas  de 
Ft'paration,  il  n'y  ?iurait  pas  de  necessite  ni  pour  utie  relijrion  ni 
pour  uu  lauga^e;  s'il  n'y  avait  pas  d'union,  il  n'y  auraitpas 
comprehension  du  message  transmis. 

Pour  ce  qui  concemc  le  langage,  le  message  est  materiel,  mais 
n  n'en  est  pas  de  m6me  pour  la  religion.  Nous  pouvons  affinner 
pour  tons  les  sieclcs  antirieufS  oe  que  nous  savons  etre  Trai  pour 
notre  periode  histori(][ue,  que  personno  n'a  jamais  yu  Dieu,  ou  n*a 
entendu  sa  voix  phy^Kpiement.  T. 'instinct  religieux  dont  Fliomme 
a  ete  pourvu  par  la  nature,  forme  le  pont  snr  ce  ([ui  seruit  sans 
cela  uu  abime  infranchiftpable.  L'hnmauito  tout  eutiere,  en  tons 
tempS|  a  revcndiquu  une  revelation  gpeciulC|  mais  dans  la  di^cussiou 

2ui  nous  occupe  je  la  laiaserai  de  cdt6.  Ifous  avons  k  nous  oceuper 
n  ftdty  bas^  but  rdridence  matdrielle,  que  toute  Phumanite^  4 
tontes  les  penodes  de  son  existence,  pi^t^dait  aToir  connaissance 
d'un  dieu,  et  chcr<  liait  a  communiquer  avec  hii ;  et  avec  le 
developpement  de  I'intellitrenre,  le  dcsir,  et  lo  ])ouv(>ir  de  rom- 
Tniini(iuer  ainsi  ont  an^^mpnlu,  et  Ton  pent  ajouter  qu  uue  revelation 
direete  s(  rait  niciuu  iuutile,  si  I'honime  n'avait  pas  les  faculty's 
necessaires  pour  I'apprecier,  facultes  qui  font  completement  defaut 
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chcz  I'enfant,  Pidiot,  et  le  sauvage  grossi^rcment  ignorant.  Le 
ddveloppeme&t  de  ces  iMsnlt&i  et  lour  ^rolntioii  peuyent  etre  Studies 
et  robeenration  hirtoriqne  Fa  fait  pour  nous.    Pour  tout  olwer- 

Tateur  de  la  suite  des  temps,  il  n'eat  pas  donteux  qu'il  n'y  ait 
en,  d  travers  les  ages,  une  evolution  gruduelle  du  langage,  de  la 
ciTilisatio?!,  et  de  cette  sympathie  pour  les  chose  s  divines,  que 
nous  noiumous  religion ;  avec  chaque  siecle  s'efst  iiianiftste  un  type 
de  plus  en  plus  eicve  de  chacun  de  ces  traits  de  I'liumauite. 

^ouB  pourrions  foire  quelques  rcmarqucs  sur  chacune  des  con- 
oeptioDfl  religieueee  iiiBcrites  dans  la  liste  d-deemu,  maia  vraiment, 
en  ce  qui  conceme  la  premi^  categorie,  il  n'y  a  rien  k  dire. 
Ezeepte  la  conception,  greoo-zomaise  (en  les  prenant  ensemUe 
pour  cctte  disru'<*'ion).  anoune  n*a  laisso  de  traces  sur  Ic  sable  du 
temj)s,  pour  guider  on  consoler  ceux  qui  s'y  rattatliaient.  I,e 
monde  s'est  tn's  hien  passe  d'clk'S.  Elles  ont,  cola  est  vnii,  reiiipli 
le  role  qui  leur  avuit  uto  asaigne  duns  lu  diuiuc  imiverdt;!,  mait> 
ellee  ont  4t6  englouties,  m^me  celles  qui  poseedaient  une  littera- 
ture  6tendne,  connue  ft  prfient,  par  la  marge  montmte  dea 
id^es  nouvellea,  et  elles  ne  nous  ont  pas  manque  commele  Jndaisme, 
le  Brahmanisme,  et  le  Confucianism c  nons  aiiraient  manqu6  si  des 
6yeneTncnts  politiques  hostiles  1*  s  nvfiifnt  fait  disparaitro.  Le 
fait  meme  de  leur  disparition  sans  luissur  dc  traces  dans  les  siecles 
6uks6<^uents,  prouve  qu'elles  n'etaient  pas  a  la  hauteur  de  leur 
aitnation^  car  elles  ne  furent  pas  toraMes  par  Tintolenuioe,  on 
fonlto  aux  pieds  par  le  fanatisme,  maia  elles  ont  dispam  par  suite 
de  leur  pzopre  iaiblesse. 

Le  Zendavesta,  comma  PAncion  Testament,  contient  beauooup 
de  fragments  ecrits  d  diff^rcntes  dates,  rcunis  fortuitement  vX  repre- 
sentant  les  sentiments  de  differentes  6poques,  des  parties  tnois- 
posees,  ou  jointes  a  d'autres  avec  lesquelles  elles  n'unt  pas  de 
rapport,  souvent  attribuees  a  tort  k  tel  ou  tel  autcur.  Ceci  n  est 
pas  pour  surprendre,  et  n'auxait  pas  6t4  possiUe  s'U  se  fut  agi  de 
livres  imprimis.  Si  quelqne  grand  liomme,  ou  nne  succession 
d'employes  occupant  pendant  des  ^^'n^rations  le  meme  emploi, 
avaieut  laisse  dans  im  tiroir  de  L  ui  hurcau  tous  leurs  documents 
manuscrits,  et  que  bien  des  siecles  plus  tard  (piclqu'uu  eut  copie 
cliaque  fragment  de  sa  ])ro])re  main  ct  puLlio  le  tout  de  son  mieux, 
le  Hi  reliant  un  fragment  4  Tuutre  auruit  cte  perdu  sans  espoiri 
jusc^u'd  r apparition  d*niie  oritique  plus  saTsnte. 

Dans  le  magnifique  culte  greeo-romain,  tel  qu*il  existait  dans 
les  annees  qui  prec6d4rent  I'dre  cbr6tienne,  il  nous  semble  Toir 
Ic  point  culminant  des  conceptions  religieuses  de  I'ancien  monde 
ou  du  moins  la  partie  occidentale  de  I'ancien  monde,  car  la 
Chine  et  FExtremu  Orient  etaieut  a  part,  etvivaient  de  leur  ]tr<ipre 
vie  intelleetueilo  et  spirituello.  Les  noma  meme  de  Bouddua  et 
de  Kung-Fu-Tsee  (Confucius)  n'etaient  pas,  jusqu'd  cette  date, 
parrenua  aux  peuples  ocddentaux  et  lea  idees  sur  la  sagesse 
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hindone  etaipnt  coTifuf?cg.  La  gjande  masse  des  idees  religiouses, 
qui  prirciit  naissance  un  Babylouie  et  en  Egypte,  avant  le  temps 
d'Abniliam,  et  en  Iran  et  en  Aseyrie  ft  des  Ipoquee  subsequentes, 
a'etaient  li&pandnes  panoi  lea  nations  greoo-romaines,  toates 
tollrantes,  parfaitement  hnmaines,  pretes  &  absorber  tout  41^ent 
Stranger.  Tin  livre  comme  I'Eiieide  la  creation  do  Fepoque,  est 
le  produit  d'uno  n  ]i<Tion  raffinee  et  elevee.  Platon  et  les  tragedians 
atbeniens,  et  Liicrece  et  Ciceron  ont  laisse  un  t^moignage  im- 
mortel  quant  a  la  uature  des  conceptions  religieuaes  de  leur  temps; 
sacrificu,  proplietie,  augures,  miracles,  theophanie,  un  monde  au- 
delft  du  tombeauy  la  Toix  divine  dans  les  S^ments  de  la  natnie. 
Bans  TEn^e  seiile»  on  ponrrait  tronyer  des  exemples  de  tons 
ces  phenomdnes  4  la  x6aht6  dcsqnels  on  ^tait  tcnu  de  croire  ct 
a  liunR'lle  on  doyait  parce  qu'ils  repr^sentaient  Fidoci  doniinante 
de  rt'iiocjue,  les  anticipations  humaines  et  les  possibilites  divines. 
Un  grand  evonement  etnit  proehe ;  la  (juatrirme  Eglogue  de 
Virgile  en  revele  I'attente.  Des  autres  rt'Iii;ious  eteintes  una 
laible  tradition  aenle  sorrit.  Haia  le  eoHe  greco-iomain  a  laiasS 
dea  traces  ineffacables  dans  les  id^es  et  les  rites  payens,  restds 
attaches  ft  la  nonyeUe  conoeption  religiease»  qui  leur  a  succ^dd 
en  Europe  et  paratt  avoir  une  puissance  de  perpetuite  que  le  temps 
Tie  pourra  jamais  detruire.  La  philo^ophio  neo-platonieienne  et 
certains  cultes  italieus,  quoiquo  beatiiies  sous  le  nom  d'Eglise  du 
]VIoyen-Age  sont  en  eifet  un  reste  de  pagani&me  et  de  judaTsme 
tels  qu'ils  existaient  avant  I'ere  chrStienne  et  sont  tres  diiferents 
dea  enseignements  da  predicatenr  gaUlden  et  de  Paul  son  grand 
interpr^te  obex  les  nations  grcco-latmes. 

Uuant  aux  conceptions  rcligienses  qui  inspirent  encore  la  pensee 
de  milliers  on  de  millions  d'hommes  du  dixncuvijbie  si^de,  quelques 
remarques  plus  particulieres  sont  necessaires. 

Au  8uj[ct  du  I-lralimanisme  rien  ne  saurait  etre  plus  impressii 
que  ropimuii  d'un  grand  ©rudit  Indieu,  I'eveijue  Caldwell  (Inde 
m^ridionale)  qui  teivait  en  1 874 :  Je  reoonnaiB  dans  rbindouisme 
•<  un  616ment  j»lns  4leT6,  nn  fl^nent  que  m  puu  envisage  rautrg- 
**  ment  que  divin,  luttant  contre  ce  qui  est  terrestru  et  mauvais  en 
*'  lui,  et  frcquemment  subjugue  quoique  jamais  entierement  detruit. 
**  Jc  retrouve  la  tr-u  e  de  cet  element  divin  dnns  la  religiosito,  I'habi- 
**  tude  de  voir  Dieu  en  toutes  choses,  et  toutes  choses  en  Dieu,  qui 

a  fait  la  caracteristique  si  marquee  du  peuple  hindou  durant  toutes 
"  les  phases  de  son  bistoire.  Je  la  retrouYe  dans  la  conviction  qu'il 
"  eziste  nn  Dien  en  qni  on  par  qui  toutes  cboses  ont  leur  existence^ 

qoelque  fausses  que  soicnt  les  id^es  sur  ses  attributs ;  dans  la 

conviction  qu'une  religion  est  possible,  desirable,  n^cessaire ; 
*'  dans  la  conviction  que  les  hommes  font  en  quelque  sorte  pepares 
*'  de  Dieu,  et  qu'ils  doivent  d'unc  faqtm  ou  d'une  autre  lui  etre 
"unis;  mais  Rurtout  dans  I'dce,  (pie  j'ai  trouvee  univer«ollement 

repandue,  qu'il  faut  utteudie  uu  reniede  pour  les  maux  de  la  vio, 
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"  one  expUcation  de  ses  difficultes  et  de  ees  myst^res,  et  les  lois 
d'un  syaUme  de  moyens  &  employer  pour  xedieiclier  la  Imur 
**  divine,  et  pour  s'Sever  A  one  yie  sap^rieure,  e'etft-A-cUre  une 

T^velution ;  bieu  pluB,  qu'une  revelation  semblable  a  et^  donnee, 
**  le  f5cul  douto  il  cc  siijet  etant  de  savoir  laqiiolle  des  reT4IatioiiB 
**  exi.-^tante.s  est  la  vraie  ou  la  plus  directement  (living." 

Non  seulemtjiit  le  Bralmianisme  fut  toujour^  tolerant,  ou  par- 
faitcmcnt  iudiJScrent,  uux  conceptions  religieuses  du  dehors,  aum 
bioi  qu'anz  teotes  dn  dedaas,  mais  U  ^tait  farerable  anz  lertes  dn 
oulte  de  la  nature,  qui  exiataient  encore  dana  les  Tillages  ou  but  les 
flancs  des  numtagnes;  il  laissait  subaister  d'aneiens  autels.  Les 
distinctions  de  castes  repoussaient  ceux  qui  etaient  superstitieuse- 
mont  roprardi's  corame  impurs,  raais  c'<'t:iit  tout.  II  semblerait 
que  cette  extreme  tolerance  fut  la  priucipale  cause  de  la  longrue 
duree  do  ce  culte  et  de  I'accroissement  constant  du  nombre  de 
ses  adherents,  car,  en  depit  de  lui-meme,  le  Brahmanisme  est  la 
puissance  qui  fait  le  plus  de  proselytes  auz  Indes ;  le  nombre  des 
tribus  barbares  non-arycnnes,  qui  passent  insensiblement  cheque 
annee  dans  les  rangs  infezieurs  do  la  ^ronde  horde  Imdimane, 
est  plus  considerable  que  celui  de  tnn^  ks  convertis  aux  autres 
relisrions.  II  est  possible  de  devenir  Juif  ou  Tarsi,  toutefois  ce 
n'ost  i)as  probable ;  inais  les  tribus  non-aryennes  pa?scnt  au  brah- 
manisme pur  une  transition  naturelle  ascenduutc^  il  ii'c&t  be^oin 
ni  de  persiiaaon,  ni  d'inTitation,  ni  de  prosSlytiBme  au  sens  ordi- 
naire du  mot,  car  elles  8*7  pr^pitent  de  leur  propre  mouyement, 
comme  les  caiix  d*un  fleuTe  ae  precipitent  dans  un  yaste  resenroir. 

II  ne  faudrait  pas  snpposer  qnc,  durnnt  la  longue  et  silenripiipe 
existence  du  Brahinaui^Tnc,  le  ])lu8  ancien  ciiltr  que  le  luoiule  ait 
jamais  counu,  aucun  eiiort  n'ait  ete  fait  pour  l  uluver  jusquM  une 
atmosphere  plus  haute  et  plus  pure;  au  coutruire,  toute  I  histoire 
reUgieuse  de  I'lnde  eat  zemplie  de  tentatiTea  de  ce  genre,  lutte 
oonstante  pour  I'ezistenced'une  multitude  de  nouvelles  conceptions, 
ou  pour  revolution  des  aaciennes  idees,  parmi  lesqueUce  quelqucs- 
unes  sent  da  type  spirituel  le  plus  eleve.  Be  temps  en  temps, 
des  hommes  k  I'esprit  superieur  ont  pam  comme  des  prophetes 
proclannint  une  lumiere  nouvelle,  rwlamant  hautenu  nt  un  cliauge- 
ment  ruoral,  remnant  les  cceurs  d'une  grande  multitude;  mais  ces 
tentutives  u'ont  pas  eu  de  suites ;  elles  ont  ete  comme  la  crue 
des  eauz  A  la  smte  des  neiges,  fertiliaantes  comme  elle,  mais 
transitoires.  Elles  montrent  cependant  le  trouble  des  cgbuis  et 
](>  ])r()^ros  du  sentiment,  que  les  hommes  ayaient  d*une  grnnde 
idee,  et  non  pas  le  declin  d'une  rovt'lation  primitive.  C'eft  Tame 
des  hommes  ])ous5«6e  par  rEsjuit  Ktcriiel  a  ehercher  son  Createnr, 
la  source  de  sou  pouvoir.  L'ignorant  c,  le  vie^,  la  sensualite,  l(  s 
intrigues  des  pretrcs,  et  dons  les  temps  plus  anciens  les  vioieuces 
politiques  ^  Fintol^rance  lanatique,  ont  pu  compiimer  ce  mouye- 
ment,  mais  a'il  rencontre  Tespace,  la  liberty  et  I'easor  intellectnel, 
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on  pent  f»'att(  Tidro  nu  ineme  plu'nomL'ne ;  It  s  sectc's  niodernes,  1© 
Brahmiuiismu  I'Arya-iSumuj,  isont  infiniment  pliis  uvances  in- 
tellectuellement  et  8piritii6lleme]it  que  lea  seotes  plus  anciennea 
de  Kabir  et  de  Baba  Kaoak. 

Uae  Taste  litttetme  en  magnifiqae  sanacrit,  par  bonheur 
panreniie  jusqu^d  nous,  xepi^sente  tout^  lea  formes  de  littoratnro 
r^gietise  et  philosopliique,  et  montro  jusqa^ou  I'esprit  htimain 
pent  8'61evcr  par  une  sovtTo  introspection,  par  des  meditations 
fiur  les  verites  cachecH,  et  par  lo  desir  ardent  d'une  vie  superieuro. 
Le  Temps  a  bieu  fait  d'eparguer  ce8  gigautesques  monuments  de  la 
pQUBanoe  intellQctiifille,  dimriSTiiin^B  anr  nne  pMode  de  denz  mflle 
annfiea,  et  tranaiiiis  oralement  de  g^n^nitioa  en  g6n6ration  jiuqn'd 
ce  que  recriturc  alphabdtiqiie  eikt  6t6  apportic  do  I'Asic  occi- 
dentale,  puis  devcloppee  par  les  prammairiens  hindous  jusqu'4 
Tin  deprre,  n*a  «'t'»  ntteint  dair^  nucun  autre  pays;  tandis  qu'd 
la  memo  epocpie  les  inscriptions  gravees  sur  Ic  rue,  les  cailloux, 
les  cavemes,  et  les  colonnes,  indiquent  le  dcsir  des  hommes  de  cc 
temps  de  commnmquer  lean  id^  aox  generations  post^rieuresy 
dlair  qiai  a  ^t6  aocomp]i. 

Bien  different  f  ut  le  sort  dn  Zoioastrianisme ;  ne  dans  lea  mimes 
contrees  qne  le  Brahmanismo,  ct  formul6  dans  nne  langue  socur  ou 
pliitAt  ime  succession  do  dialectes  dc  la  meme  lanp^ne,  il  prit  le 
nom  du  grand  legislateur  dont  la  date  d'existence  est  incertaine. 
A  son  apoj?eo  il  entra  en  contact  avec  le  judaismo  lors  de  la 
captivite  do  Baby  lone.  C'etait  la  religion  d'etat  de  Cyrus, 
moiK>th6iste  et  tolfirante;  le  judalteme  lui  fflnpnmta  certaines 
eonoeptions  leUgienses;  son  inflnence  diminua  sons  la  domination 
grecque  et  romaine  en  Asie,  bien  qu'il  re9ut  plus  tard  un  redonble- 
ment  de  vie  pendant  le  rv.^wo,  d'uuc?  dynastie  nationnlo;  mais, 
quelques  si^cles  apr(^s,  il  fut  cxtirpe  du  pays,  ou  il  avait  si  lonp;- 
terapa  repit'',  par  une  nouvolle  conception  roligieuse,  intolerante  et 
propagandiiite ;  un  petit  nombre  de  fugitifs  se  refugierent  dans 
rinde,  oik  leuis  descendants  TiTent  encore  et  prosp^rent  respectables 
et  intelUgents.  Far  enz  Ton  a  eu  accds  k  leur  v^n6rable  litterature, 
dont  line  grande  partie  toutefois  a  ^t6  d^tmite.  Ces  faits  ont  6te 
comme  une  r6v61ation  pour  nos  contemporains ;  d'apres  I'opinion 
des  flftvants  compotents,  Zori>n'-tn'  vecut  d  une  epoque  anterienre  4 
la  philosophie  grer(|nt\  il  tut  un  grand  pcnseur  k  I'esjjiit  profond, 
bien  superieur  aux  hommes  les  plus  eclairus  de  beaucoup  de  siecles 
ulterieurs.    Grecs  et  Bomains  I'honoraient  pour  la  preeminence, 

an'tl  oecnpait  dans  I'hiatoire  de  Fintelligettoe  humatne.  Nona  hii 
evens  nne  ai  large  part  de  notro  heritage  intellectuel,  qn'il  est 
difficile  de  conceyoir  ce  qne  aeiaient  les  croyances  humainea  ai 
Zoroastrc  n'eut  pas  parle  ou  A  sos  paroles  no  fussent  pas  parvenues 
jusqu'd  nous.  Les  frap^nents  les  plus  uniieiis  sent  le  Gatlm, 
hyuiiH's  oripnales  de  Zoroastre,  et  de  fos  eoinpaj^nons  et  discijili  s 
immtdiats;  la  date  en  est  environ  1500  ou  1000  ans  avont  J.-(J., 
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peut-etre  meme  plus  ancienne.  Les  antres  parties  sont  de  date 
beaucoup  plus  x^oente:  e&yiron  300  ans  avant  J.-C. ;  des  additions 
apocrypbes  se  renoontrent  par  ci  par  Vl  Noua  j  troavont 
formuleeB  oes  doctrines:      que  la  vertu  porte  en  sen  sa  propro 

rSoompense  et  le  yice  son  propre  chatimeilt ;  2^  qa'il  7  aura  ane 

resurrection  personnclle,  et  un  jour  de  jugemcnt  au  dela  du 
tombeaii ;  3°  qif  il  cxisto  des  anges,  persoiinitications  des  pensees 
du  dominate  ur  du  monde,  envoyos  pour  enuoblir  et  raclieter  ses 
miserables  creatures. 

£n  tnitant  le  siijet  du  judalsme,  il  ne  noos  £aut  pas  ouUier,  que 
pendant  dee  sidcles  il  a  en,  auz  jeux  des  Enrop^ens,  le  monopoie 
de  la  sagesse  orientale  et  de  oelle  des  siddes  qui  ont  piMd6 
chretienne ;  il  a  repris  maintonant  sa  vraic  position  commo  un  des 
facteiirsJ  sculement,  quoiqu'uu  des  ])lus  importants,  de  la  formation 
de  la  conception  religieuse  douiinunte  en  Europe.  Dans  iiiie 
discussion  scieutifiquc  riiistoire  des  Hebrcux  et  leurs  mununieuts 
litt^iaires  doivent  Itxe  pes^s  dans  la  meme  Valance  que  oeux  des 
autres  conceptions  qui  les  ont  pri6c6d^s  et  avec  lesquelles  ils  ont 
ete  en  contact,  c'est-^-diie  cellos  des  Egyptiiens,  des  Babylonaens, 
des  Assyricns,  et  des  races  somitiques,  conceptions  aisparoes 
maintenant,  et  cellp;?  des  Zoroastriens  qui  piibsistent  encore.  Pen- 
dant des  siecles  TP^urope  i^'noranto  a  attribue  anx  Hebreux  une 
importance  qu'ils  n'ont  jamaia  meritee.  Comparez  leur  petite 
BUperftcie  geograpbique,  et  leurs  quelques  millions  de  population, 
compares-les  dis-je,  &  Tlnde  ou  &  la  Chine;  s'ils  avaient  k^k 
gdographiquement  voisins  de  I'Inde,  on  n'en  auiait  jamais  entcndn 
parlor;  lours  aouTerains  n'ont  jamais  kffk  plus  que  d'insignitiants 
rajahs  A  la  merci  dos  souverains  du  bassin  du  Xil  ou  de  l'Ku]>]!rate. 
La  Mesopotamie  et  i'Kprptc  fourmilient  de  souvenirs  d'uue  grandeur 
passee ;  il  en  est  de  nu  nie  du  pays  des  Hittitesj  une  seule  inscrip- 
tion est  attribuco  aux  Hebreux. 

lis  n*ont  exero6  d'empire,  ni  par  les  arts,  ni  par  les  sciences,  ni 
par  la  puissance.  Le  peuple  h4brea  n'a  jamais  obtenu  ni  pouroir 
parmi  les  autres  nations,  ni  influence  numdiique;  il  n'a  laisse 
derricre  lui  ni  grands  monuments,  ni  inf^criptions,  quoiqu'il  dut 
savoir  ce  qui  sc  faisait  cbez  ses  voisins  et  maitres  accident  els,  les 
Egyptiens,  tie  meme  quo  cbez  les  Assyriens,  les  Babyloniens,  les 
Perses,  les  Grecs,  et  les  Komoins,  qui  en  laissaicnt  lea  traces  j  usque 
dans  le  pays  de  la  Byrie,  sur  les  rochers  de  la  rividre  Xdomi. 
La  superficie  g^ographique  assign^  auz  tribus  bSbra'fquee  est  si 
petite  que  lorsf^ue,  iL  J  a  quelques  ann^es,  je  me  trouvai  sur  le 
mont  Garizira,  je  pus  embrasser  d*un  coup  d  ceil  la  Mediterranee, 
le  mont  llcnnon,  la  Talloe  du  Jourdain,  et  les  Tnontaornos  qui  en- 
tourent  la  Mer  ^foite.  Je  venais  d'assister  u  i'armexion  du  !'( iijub, 
qui  est  siiupleuient  une  provinee  de  I'lnde  Anglaise;  j'avais  pris 
part  k  la  division  de  cette  nouveUe  province  en  dix-buit  districts 
administratifs,  et  j'avais  Pcsxl  fait  aux  exigences  gouvemementales; 
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or,  d  mon  avis,  tout  le  pays  des  Ilebreux  aurait  a  peine  fait  deux 
districts  Indiens  de  dimension  ordiaaire,  et  la  contree  n'a  jamais  pu 
nourrir  une  population  plafl  nombrefaae  que  la  population  actuelle. 

Ifons  Toyons  ainsi  panni  les  oonceptiona  xeUgieiues  ^teintes  on 
snmyant  encore,  oomhicn  etait  comparatiTemeiit  petite  la  place 
occupy  par  le  penple  hebrcu;  nous  avons  vu  combien  il  est 
plfl!isiblo  de  croire  que  les  Hebreux  ont  empruut^  quelqne  cbose 
d  Zoioastre,  nuiis  aucune  des  prrandcs  conceptions  religieuses  avant 
I'ere  chrttieniie  ii'a  emprunttj  une  sculo  idee  a  la  conception  relisriense 
des  Hebreux  dunt  I'eidstence  meme  etait  ignoree.  Selon  1' opinion 
modeme  dea  savants  juils  et  payens,  la  litt^ratnre  b^braYque  prit 
naissance  entre  le  nenvUfme  et  le  cinquiime  si^cle  avant  Tdre 
cbi^enne  on  mime  plus  tard.  Josqn'au  nenTidme  sidcle  I'Hebreu 
fut  monolatristc  plutot  que  monotheiFste,  car  il  paraU  aroir  admis 
rexistenre  d'antres  dieux  dans  d'autres  tribus,  ce  (jti'nucun  mono- 
theiste  n'adniettrait  un  instant.  L' agent  lingiiistiquc  dunt  recrivain 
hebreu  devait  ee  servir  etait  fort  inferieur  en  capacite  et  en  sym^trie 
aux  magnifiqueB  foimsB  de  langage  dent  disposaient  lee  sages  de 
I'Inde  et  les  dcriTaina  grecs  et  romains.  Aucune  condanmation 
morale  ne  saniuit  etre  plus  s6y&:e  ^iiic  celle  que  leurs  Prophetes 
ont  prononcee  centre  les  Hebreux.  Enfin  nous  tenons  de  la  bouche 
d'une  autorite,  que  personnc  ne  eontestera  facilement,  qu'au  debut  de 
I'ere  chretienne  la  spiritualite  de  la  conception  religiense  hi'braique, 
avait  prestjue  entierement  disparu,  etouffee  par  un  ritualisme 
vide,  et  par  une  presomption  excessive.  Personne  ne  peut  affirmer  que 
le  fondatenr  de  1'^  nouTelle,  la  sagesse  DiTUie,''  celui  qui  avait 
pris  part  &  la  creation  du  monde,  ignorat  I'existcnce  de  toutes  ces 
grandes  conceptions  religieuses,  et  le  fait  que  Phomme  dans  sa 
reclierclio  de  I)ieu  Tavait  adore  pendant  des  si^cles.  II  nous  faut 
elarfjir  notre  appreciation  des  cho&cs  divines  d  mesure  que  s'etend 
notre  connaissance  de  Taction  de  T)ien  dans  les  temps  anciens.  11 
nous  a  et6  dit  que  **  nous  sauriuus  pur  la  i>uite,"  et  nous  croyons 
bumblement,  qu'une  oomudssance  plus  oompl^  nous  a  deja  etS 
acooid^e. 

Pour  io  malbeur  de  I'Europe  elle  n'a  en  devant  les  yeux  pendant 

bien  des  siMes  qu'un  seul  type  de  ces  anciennes  religions  qui 
cxistaient  avant  I'ere  clin'tienne.  Les  neo-eliretiens  n'avaient  d 
leur  disposition  qu'une  seule  traduction  grecque  d'une  conception 
asiatique  des  rapports  entre  Dieu  et  I'homme;  la  philosophie 
athenienne  avait  entierement  detruit  la  mythologie  et  les  con- 
ceptions greco'iomaines.  La  sagesse  de  PKgypte  ^tait  enserelie 
dans  ses  tombeaux,  et  celle  de  la  Mesopotamie,  de  I'Asie  minenre, 
et  de  la  Sjrie  sous  les  mines  do  eit^s  detniites.  An  temps  de 
Vempcrcur  Adrien,  I'Euphrate  etait  devenu  la  limite  non  seulement 
de  I'Empire,  m  iis  dr«^  roimaissances  historiques  et  i}:rapbique8 
des  llomains.  11.-.  ne  connai^paient  rien  des  conceptions  religieuHes 
de  la  Perse,  si  ce  u'est  sous  la  forme  travestie  du  Mithraisme,  rieii 
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Hon  plus  des  cnsoifnicmpnt«^  dos  Rnjres  de  I'Inde  et  de  la  Cliine. 
D'apres  leurs  livres,  les  Hebreux  se  cousideraient  commc  ayaiit 
re^o  non  seulement  une  favBiir  ap^cule  et  ime  direoticm  de  Diea 
mais  H  ieuh  faveur  et  direction.  Les  innombnUes  ndUiont 
d'hommeB  de  I'Ane  orientale  6taient  ignor^  per  dcfercr.  •  pour 
les  assertions  d'nn  petit  prnple  de  qiiclquos  millions  d'dmcs, 
iinpropre  i\  la  p:uorro,  ifj^iorant  mnnic  la  scicnrp  do  cette  epoque, 
dc  son  proprc  avcu  tres  desobeissant  aux  lojs  dr  .<es  legislateurs 
et  aux  commajidomenta  de  son  Dieu,  un  penpiu  esclave  qui  avait 
pase^  de  la  domination  des  Egyptiens  aoos  oeUe  des  Philistins,  dos 
AsByriens,  des  Babyloniens,  des  Penes,  et  des  Roauuns,  ne  Udssant 
lien  derriere  lui,  si  06  n'est  trente-neuf  livres  Merits  dans  nne 
langue  morto  dcpuis  500  ans,  en  caracteres  particuliers  qu'aaoima 
autre  nation  n*avait  adny>tt's.  Cos  lirres  exposcnt  la  faiblcsse  com- 
plete de  leur  caracttTo  national,  la  faussete  meme  de  leur  idee 
d'adoration,  car,  imitant  rcxcmplc  des  nations  les  plus  degradecs, 
ils  deskonoraicnt  par  la  mutilation  lo  corps  de  Thomme,  sorti  parfait 
et  sacrS  des  mains  da  CrSatexir,  usage  que  les  laoes  plus  nobles  de 
PEuiope,  de  la  Perse,  et  de  I'Asie,  anraient  m^ris^,  et  ils  rivalisaient 
aree  leurs  voiains  payens  en  pla^t  tonte  leur  id^e  d'adoration  dans 
le  sacrifice  d'animaux  innocents. 

Le  huitioine  ehapitre  du  proph^te  Ez^chiel,  ecrit  un  siecle  environ 
avant  la  nais'sance  de  Socrate,  montre  I'existence,  meme  npr^s  les 
refonnes  d'Ezecbias  et  de  Josias,  de  la  forme  d'uduxuUuu  la  plus 
d^grad^;  des  dtres  rampants,  d'abominables  bfitee  et  Idoks 
representee  sur  les  murdUes,  et  par  consequent  nn  cnlte  bien 
d^rmin6  des  femmes  pleurant  Tanunnx  et  des  hommes  adorant 
le  Boleil.  Suivant  I'idee  des  ecrivains  hebreux,  et  de  beau- 
coup  d'antres  des  si6cles  subsi'quents,  on  affirmait  quo  ccux,  qui 
n'adoraient  pas  Jehovah,  adornient  des  idolca  faites  par  la  main 
des  hommes,  qu'il  n*existait  uucune  via  media  d' adorer  lo  grand 
Diea  de  PTJnivers  d'one  autre  mani^  et  sons  nn  autre  nom.  Xte 
loi  Cyras  n'^tait  pas  un  idoUtre;  £L  adoroit  nn  Dieu  et  Pidentifiait 
avec  colui  des  Hebreux,  Etait-il  dans  Pemur?  Memo  dans  lea 
livres  du  brahmanisme  on  tronve  ton  jours  la  pens^  de  cette  grande 
divinito  indefinissablo,  qui  ne  peat  etre  representee,  si  biea  dlciite 
dans  un  pocme  Sanscrit : 

Quoiquc  la  terro  et  Punivers  rendent  temoignafe  do  ta 
puissance,  a  TodiI  ^merveille  de  I'homme,  aucun  art  humaiu  aucun 
esprit  mortel  ne  poarra  deflnir  ton  Infinit^.*^ 

Atoc  le  Bonddhisme  nous  eutnms  dans  nne  nouvelle  4poque 
religieuse ;  Poiigine  des  trois  premieres  conceptions  Brahmanisme, 
Zoronstrianisme,  et  JudaYsme,  est  enrcloppec  dans  rincertitude  obscure 
des  premiers  siceles.  Bouddhafutle  eoiitemporain  a  la  s'en  distance 
d'un  sieele  de  8ocratc ;  il  y  eut  4  cette  epoque  une  eclosion  de  g^nies 
intellectuels :  Socrate  ct  Pytht^ore,  Bouddha,  Kuug-Fu-Tsee  et 
Lao-Teoe;  une  periods  de  transition  6tait  arrivce.   H  laat  se 
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souvenir  que  la  conception  bouddhique  a  pour  base  la  sagesse  et 
Ics  meditations  accumuloes  du  Brabmanismo.  L'bistoire  de  c(j 
grand  sago  est  bicn  comiuo  ct  bien  nommee  aosai  '*la  lumiere  do 
r  Asie  et  il  en  est  de  mdme  quant  &  la  nature  de  ees  doctrines. 
La  religion  ceesa  alors  d'etre  nationale  et  devint  unirerseUe  et 
pro]):i£;audiste.  Par  une  ixonie  du  sort,  cette  eonception  fut  exilSe 
do  rinde,  lieu  do  sa  nai^Jsance,  et  ivpandue  parmi  Ics  races  non- 
aryennes  de  PAsio  ct  ulralo  et  oricntule ;  elle  a  produit  une 
litterature  trt'-n  cou&idurabli'  cu  langues  et  dialectcs  divers.  La 
tolerance  est  le  principe  me  me  de  sa  vie,  et  Ics  scctateurs  des  deux 
antrea  reUgioiiB  propagandisteB  da  monde  doivent  reoonnaltre  &  leur 
hante,  que  oette  forme  de  crojance  passive  et  tol^rante  a,  de  noB 
jours  enpore,  un  nombie  nominal  d'adberents  |)liis  considerable  que 
n'ont  pu  I'obtenir  leur  opao,  et  leurs  tortures,  leurs  buehers,  leurs 
incapacites  ci'\'ilcs,  ct  leur  confiscation  des  biens.  D'un  autre  coto 
une  degradation  profondc  a  acconij)agn6  sa  marche.  L*a2rnosticisnio 
ne  satisfait  pas  les  dedri*  ardeuts  du  ccBur  humain,  surtout  chez  les 
races  de  civilisation  inferieore,  et  le  grand  Maltre  lui-meme,  a  ^te 
plac6  ear  le  trone  qu'il  avait  d^dar^  yacant:  le  pins  hnmble,  le 
plna  modeete  des  hommes  est  devenu  un  objct  d' adoration,  tandis 
qn'antoor  de  bob  gigaateaqneB  atatooB  e'est  lona6  on  dpus  broaillatd 
de  conceptions  paycnncs. 

Un  ecrivain  competent  af?mire  que,  quels  que  soicnt  les  traits  de 
resscniblanco  entre  les  errits  Pali  Bouddhistes  les  plus  anciens  et  le 
Kouveuu  Testament,  li  n'y  a  pas  lu  moindi-e  preuve,  pas  de  proba- 
ln]it6  raiflonnable  qn*il  esoste  un  rapport  bistoriqae  entre  eux ;  s'il 
extBte  one  reB8emblanee»  elle  ne  vient  pas  d'on  emprnnt  &it  de  part 
ou  d'autre,  mais  uniquement  de  la  Bimilitnde  des  conditions,  an 
milieu  desquelles  les  deux  mouvements  se  sent  produits  dans 
un  pcuplc  asiatiquo;  et  aussi  ajouterons-nous,  de  cette  identito 
de  ])eiist!e  et  d'action  dans  le  Genus  Homo,  dont  rend  teraoiprnarro 
lu  Uste  de  pratiques  erronees  identiques  dans  chaquo  nation  avant 
I'ere  cbreticnne,  epoque  nouvelle  ou  tout  ce  qui  avait  ete  j usque 
1&  oonsiderd  comme  jaste,  ntesBaire,  utile,  et  instable,  lat  range 
d^s  lorS'parmi  Icb  oontee  de  bonnes  fcmmcB.  Beprfisentes-Tous  un 
Bourerain  europden  consultant  un  Ephode,  oa  demandant  Favis  d'un 
devin,  ou  exaniiTi  tnt  les  entrailles  d'un  animal  avant  de  ae  mette 
en  campafrne  pour  une  expedition ! 

Parfois  le  Jaiuisme  est  niele  de  Uuudtlhisine,  ct  parfois  il  se 
coniond  avec  le  Brahmauisme  dont  il  est  issu  j  il  vaut  mieux, 
pent-4tre,  le  traiter  s6par6ment.  Contemporain  des  autres  grands 
sages  dej4  nommis,  Firasnath  fat  le  londatenr  de  la  secte  des 
ascetoB  Jainicna ;  le  nom  signifie :  Yainqueur  de  la  oonyoitise  et 
du  desir.  Deux  siecles  plus  tard  Mahavfra  donna  k  cette  concep- 
tion ct  d  la  confreric  pa  forme  demiere;  commo  Bouddha,  il  ctait 
de  caste  royalc ;  tons  deux  representaieut  lu  rebellion  contre  Ics 
intrigues  des  prutres  et  centre  les  Brahmanes.    i«e  Jaiuisme  diiiero 
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dtt  Boaddhisme  sous  pluneun  lappoits:  il  n^esfc  jamais  sorti  de 
rinde,  oik  il  tient  encore  la  place  do  quaai-secte ;  il  a  une  forme  de 

culte:  la  felicite  Ineffable,  et  non  le  Nirvana,  est  Tideal  da 
Jaiaistnc,  tous  deux  cependant  insistent  ear  la  moralite,  la  c  hnritS, 
la  pureto,  la  patience,  lo  courage,  la  moflitation,  rinstruction ; 
tous  deux  rojcttL'nt  k  s  castes  et  »ont  athees.  Les  Jainiens  sont 
au  nombre  d'un  millioa  et  demi  de  sectatours,  ils  prescrivent  la 
mis^ricordc  cavers  tons  les  etrcs  auimes,  et  placeut  ua  Imge  sur 
leur  bouche  pour  saurer  la  vie  des  inseotes,  qui  ponrraieat  a'y 
6garer;  lis  posaddent  tine  vaste  litterature  et  on  ordre  de  pr^tros. 

La  p:raQde  conception  religieuse  de  la  Chine  est  trop  bien  oonnae 
pour  reclamer  beaucoup  d'attontion,  elle  a  le  caractAre  d'un  code 
social  moral,  pi iitot  que  celui  d'une  theolojrio  :  rcinpereur  est  le 
falte  de  l'edifir(\  dont  la  structure  u'est  que  pour  cette  vie  seule- 
meut.  Xuug-l?'u-Tsoe  uo  prcteud  pa:j  utre  uu  legislateur,  mais  un 
collectionnenr  et  eodificateur  de  prdceptes,  dont  Tezistence  remonte 
4  une  §poque  reoulee.  La  litteratuze  en  est  trgg  4teadue.  Le  culte 
des  ancetroa  est  an  des  principaux  traits  de  cctte  oonoeption;  il 
n"y  a  ni  avcnir,  ni  purj^atoire,  ni  enfer.  Son  illustre  fondateur  n'a 
jamais  pr'tnidu  etre  plus  qu'un  homme,  mais  il  sentait  qu'il  uvait 
a  remplir  uue  mission  surbumaine.  La  bonte  et  Ic  bonheur  en  ee 
monde  etaient  I'objet  de  son  enseignement ;  il  mourut  sans  prononcer 
one  pridre.  sans  nukfiifoter  aucune  apprehension;  ce  fut  un  des 
liommes  le  plus  grand& 

Le  Tao-Tsee,  fond4  par  Lao-Tsee,  contemporain  de  £ung<Fu- 
Tsee,  paratt  avoir  subi  une  profonde  d6gTadation,  oar  tel  qu'U.  est 
maiTitcnant,  nous  Ic  voTons  n'etre  qu'une  superstition  vulgaire  et 
abj<  f  t'',  uue  iduliitrie  ridicule,  avor  des  pretres  i^norant^,  n'in*:pirant 
de  respect  k  persoune;  mais  a,  I'epuiiue  dout  nous  iioa.>  o(  ciipciii-;, 
I'on  en  parlait  comme  d'une  philosophic  61evee  et  pure,  uue  route, 
le  droit  ehemin,  dans  lequel  les  hommes  devraient  nuurcher.  Tao 
signifie  la  nature,  et  Tao-Tsee  la  philosopbie  de  la  nature. 

L'ancien  culte  du  Japon,  nomm6  Sintoisme,  est  tout  i  &it 
national,  ct,  depin's  1868,  est  dovenu  la  reliprinn  de  TEtat ;  jusqu'd 
un  certain  ])(>iut,  il  est  combine  avec  le  Bouddhismc  qui  fut  intro- 
duit  de  Chine  au  .Inpon.  Le  Sintoisme  est  lid  4  Tiiistoire  sociolc  et 
politique  de  la  uatiou. 

Cost  un  bienfait  de  penser  qu*aucune  des  anciennes  veliguma 
ne  fut  intol^rante,  ni  ne  fit  de  la  propagande,  par  la  force,  ni  ne 

fut  inspir6e  par  cet  esprit  mauTsis  et  ai^^ressif  qui  devint  oaracter- 
istique  des  conceptions  posterieures  d  I'ere  chretiennc.  Elles 
6t<iient  nationales  et  les  sourerains  victorieux  attribuaient  letirs 
victoires  a  lenrs  divinit«'^s  protectriees,  (|ue  ce  fut  Assur.  Amen 
Ita,  ou  Kriskua  ;  mais  la  religion  du  vainqueur  n'etait  pas  imposee 
aux  TaincuB,  et  les  tribus  transportees  par  les  conquerauts  dans  do 
nouvelles  contrees  n'etaient  pas  non  plus  forc^  d'adopter  les 
croyanoes  de  leuis  voisins,  ni  de  se  conformer  4  leur  culte.  Les 
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Hebmix  furent  captifs  en  fjgyptc  pendant  plu^imirs  ^^norations, 
et  a  liabylone  pendant  deux  generations,  maii>  ou  ue  m  melu  pas  de 
leur  religion.  La  tolerance  des  gouvemcurs  grccs  ct  romains  pent 
n'ftTdr  6t6  qa'ime  mdiff^renoe  cyniquc,  on  iin  mdpris  Buperbe  de 
toate  oonceptioii  leligieiue,  qui  V^tait  pas  la  leur.  II  se  peat 
que,  dans  une  certaine  mesaie,  les  peis^cutioiiB,  en  excitant  11  no 
resistnnce  virile,  donnent  une  nouvelle  vie  d  dcs  ctoyances  et  i\  des 
prntKjufS  qui,  laissecs  A,  ellcs-mcnies,  ri^queraiont  de  perir;  cette 
observation  s'appli(|ue  specialemcnt  mix  oonoeptions  reliffionsoH  qui 
n'ont  pas  en  elies-memeis  de  puissauce  d'expausion,  ou  d'adaptatioa 
anx  progr^  da  temps,  car  lee  oonceptioiis  religieuses,  comnie  toutea 
eliofiOfi  humaines,  ont  one  durSe  ]narqu4e.  QuelqueB-imes,  en  mou- 
rant,  ont  tninsmis  im  geme  de  vie  k  une  nouvelle  conception -soeur, 
quoiqu'il  soit  4  remarqucr  que  les  conceptions  brahmanique  et  juive 
ont  vecu  longtompa  encore  apres  avoir  donne  naisaanc©  4  de 
nouvclk's  conet'ptions  plus  puissantcs  qu'elles-uiemes. 

Ou  8ourit  a  pensle  que  cbaquc  nation,  les  sectateurs  de  cbaque 
oonception  religieuso  s^imaginaient  en  toute  bonne  foi,  qu'ils  com- 

Sosaient  A  enz  aeula  tout  runiTere  et  que  Bieu  ne  B'occupait  que 
'eux  seuls.  C*est  un  trait  tr^s  caraeteristique  dee  Hebrcux ;  lea 
Qieca,  il  est  vrai,  dSsignaient  les  strangers  sous  le  nom  de  ^^fiapoi^ 
mais  les  penplcs  d*Asie  appliqnaient  k  tout  cc  qui  n'etait  pas  eux- 
memes  des  tcnncs  de  ra^prif,  tela  que ;  *'  raletcha,"  "  v^oi"  "  diables 
etranp^tTs,"  "niaudit;^" :  ([Ui.'l(|iies-unR  allaicnt  jusqu'a  accaparer  pour 
eux  seuls  le  nom  i\!hotnntes,  "  les  liommes  propremeut  dit,"  Par  un 
simple  hasaid  et  par  suite  de  I'ignoranoe  de  I'Europe  au  sujet  da 
monde  asiatique,  la  phras^ologie  helirai'que,  estimde  k  sa  juste 
Tsleur  par  les  ptjuplcs  contemporains  qui  faisaient  usage  d*expres- 
eions  semblables,  la  phraseologie  hebraique  dis-je,  fut  prise  an  pied 
de  la  lettre  et  meme  envi8ac:ec  commo  divinement  inspiree  par  les 
honnnes,  qui  vecurent  bien  des  sire  les  phis  tard.  Maintenant  encore 
nous  lisons  cette  pbrase  :  **  tout  le  moude"  appliquee  par  lea  Juifs 
1^  la  S  jrie  et  par  les  Bomains  &  I'ancien  empire  lomain.  oubUant 
que  rinde  et  I'extrdme  orient  qui  renfennaient  la  moitiS  de  la 
population  du  globe,  4taient  UdMs  k  I'^cart,  quoiqu'ils  fussent  de 
beaucoup  superieurs  d  toute  autre  nation  dans  I'histoire  de  I'hu- 
manite,  jusqu'd  rapparition  des  grander  nations  europeennes  apres 
I'aTenement  de  I'ere  chretienne,  suporieures  dans  lea  arts,  les 
sciences,  la  puissance  et  le  nombre. 

11  serait  peu  sage  de  vouloir  restreindre  toute  possibilite  de 
oonnaissanoe  divine  k  une  seule  et  k  une  tr^s  petite  nation  de 
I'antiquit^.  Ce  serait,  8emble*t-il  jeter  du  desbonneur  sur  le 
Maitre  de  rUDiyeis.  Si  laire  cela  etait  le  r6sultat  d'une  dtude 
insuffisante  du  sujet,  on  pourrait  le  iioramer  ignorance;  si  on  lo 
fait  malgre  une  rtndo  consciencieusc  du  sujet.  c'est  nne  fraude 
pieu^c.  11  senible  qn'il  plut  k  la  puissance  divine,  ipii  croa  et 
gouvema  le  monde,  de  reveler  quelques-unes  de  ses  verites  les  plus 
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importnntcs  aux  adherents  de  diverses  conceptions  religieuses 
ditferentet..  Combien  I'excliision  d'uno  si  grande  partie  du  sujet, 
ne  retr^itelle  pas  I'horizoii  des  4criTainB  post^rieun.  Augustin 
d'Hippone  se  serait  exprim^  autrement,  s^il  avait  eu  aar  aa  table  un 
exemplaize  de  la  Tripftika,  du  Bk&gaTad-gita,  da  8htt-King,  on  da 
Yasna. 

Toute  l'atniospli(*'re  intelloctnplle  a  ch.mjj^,  of  les  conceptions 
enfnntinc''  d'unc  r])()i[iie  ignorautc  et  cr<'«hiU'  ne  sauniient  siihsi-^tcr 
a  la  lumit-re  eclatitnte  des  discussions  modeines.  llepreseiitt  z-vous 
uu  Juif  sacrifiant  im  animal  dans  une  synagogue  de  Loudrcs.  8i 
un  ami  mahom^tan  en  chr^taen  demandait  &  im  lundoo,  iostndt 
dans  un  dea  colleges  de  I'Etat,  de  d^crire  les  oroyances  et  les  rites 
de  sa  famille,  oelui-ci  scrait  confua  et  atuait  honte  de  parler  de  son 
culte  domestiqnc.  F^i  V<a\  interrogeait  un  Juif  d'Angleterre  sur  la 
circoncision,  il  eu  bcrait  aussi  honteux  qu'un  Afrioain  civil i^e  le 
eerait  de  son  tatouage,  ou  un  Pulynesion  m\  snjet  <ks  dents  (|u'on 
lui  aurait  arrachecs  dans  son  enfaiice.  La  uiutilatiou  ou  le  detigure- 
ment  du  corps  maiqnent  le  degic  k  plus  inf^iieur  de  la  dIgrBdation 
de  Beligion. 

II  est  int^reasant  d'obeeiTer  les  differentes  catdgoriee,  dans  les- 
qnolles  on  pcut  ranger  les  conrr  ptioiis  religieuses  au  moyen  de  leurs 
traits  saillants  on  de  la  caracteristiqiie  de  leurs  adherents.  Ce» 

Sauvres  mortels  ne  peurent  manquer  de  tombor  dan?  IVxageration 
'un  cote  ou  de  I'autre.  Kous  voyons  (]^uelques  braves  geiis,  couime 
les  Jalimens  par  exemple,  qui  ne  tuenuent  pas  une  mouche,  f^t-oe 
par  hasard;  tandia  que  d'autres  out  offert  des  sacrifices  humaios; 
les  uns  n'ont  aocnne  diTiaite  4  invoquer,  les  autres  ont  plusienrs 
objets  d*adoration;  les  uns  ne  prient  pas  du  tout,  n'ayant  riea 
d  demander  ct  anciino  divinite  a  laquelle  ils  piiiffcnt  s'adrcs^cr; 
d'aiitres  charirrnt  le  lieuve  eu  coulant  de  faire  toumer  une  ix)ue 
qui  debite  de.s  prieres  denuees  de  sens ;  d'autres  encore  payent  des 
pretres  mercenaircs  et  font  dire  par  eux  des  psalmodies  inintel- 
figibles.  Comme  nous  Tayons  dit  ])l  us  hauty  il  est  de  mode  d'appeler 
idolatrie  toutes  les  ancieunes  religions  du  monde,  excepte  celle  des 
Hebreoz ;  mais  pour  quelques-uues,  ce  terme  n'est  pas  exact  et 
pour  beaucoup  d'autres  il  ne  I'a  pas  ete  a  Icnr  debut.  Les  con- 
ceptions brahmaniqiie  et  greeo-romaine  furent  toujours  idohitres : 
le  zoroastriani'^me  ne  le  fut  jamais,  et  les  quelques  adherents  a  ce 
systeme  qui  survivent  encore  ne  le  sont  pas  non  plus ;  le  Boudd- 
hisme  et  le  Conluciaiiisiiie  ne  P^taient  pas  &  leur  ongine,  mais  ils  t 
sont  arriT^s  pen  4  pen  par  suite  de  leur  atilisseinent  profond. 
Quelques-uncs  de  cos  conceptions  ont  un  clergo  tout  puissant,  par 
exemple  les  llrahmanes  et  les  pretres  juifs ;  d'autres  n'en  ont  pas. 

Cliez  quolqiie>-nnf5.  la  pensor  de  fnire  dn  prosclytisrne  nc  '^Vst 
jamais  preM.iitt'i'  ;  dans  les  teni|>s  am  iuns,  I'idue  tie  faire  de  la 
propagande  par  hi  force  ou  en  frappant  d'incapacite  leijale  ne 
venait  que  laiemeut  d  I'esprit.   Voici  quelques  subdivisions : 
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I.  Lea  religions  dans  lesquelles  le  pro8elyti?^me  est  inrolontaire, 
comme  c'est  le  cas  pour  le  Brahmanisme  par  exemple,  qui  u^luiet 
chaque  amiee  dans  boq  scin  des  centoines  de  tribus  mferieures  uon- 
aryeDxies,  Bazu  en  dtre  respiAisable  eemble-t-il. 

II.  Cdles  oft  le  pros^lytiBme  est  permis ;  le  Judaisme  admettait 
et  admet  encore  les  proselytes  d'une  mani^  r6gali4re. 

ITT.  Ccllcs  dans  k'stnielles  le  pro^olytisme  est  im  devoir  et  une 
obligution,  soitpar  la  persuasion,  soit  par  la  fon-o.  Le  HouddhiPrne 
et  le  Jainisme  representeiit  la  premiere  de  ces  deux  altemative.s. 
Le  Judaisme,  pendant  ses  demises  annecs,  obligcait  les  tribua 
Tamcoes,  EdomiteSi  Ammonites,  Koabites^  k  se  faire  oireonoire. 

La  nature  dee  oioyanoes  leUgienses  oonstitae  nne  autre  Tari^t^ : 

I.  Lo  Zoroastrianisme,  le  Brahmanisme,  et  lo  Judaisme  etaiont 
des  systemt's  ^'ationab  ayeo  unelonnule  de  foi,  des  lutes  determines 
et  des  livres  sacres. 

II.  Le  Conf  ucianisme  dtait  simplement  un  code  de  morale  sociale 
et  politique. 

III.  Vers  la  fin  do  I'cxistenoe  de  la  religion  grecoriomaine,  la 
philosophic  telle  qa'elle  4tait  enaeignde  dans  les  dooles^  piit  la  place 
du  rituel  et  des  croyances. 

lY.  Le  Bouddhisme  n'etait  que  de  Tatheisme. 

Une  autre  division  peut  se  faire  comme  suit : 

I.  Les  religioofl  posittves  bas4es  sur  Fenseignement  de  qnelques 
hommes  qni,  de  propos  delibere,  se  f^eparerent  des  traditions  du 

passe :  entrc  autrcs  le  Judaisme,  le  Zoroastrianisme,  et  le  Boudd- 
hisme :  dnns  fertains  cas  lo  chef  se  borna  u  codifier  et  A  arranger 
dee  conceptions  existant  auparavant  par  exempio  le  Confucianisme 
et  le  Tao-Tsee. 

II.  Les  religions  traditlonnellcs,  dont  on  ne  peut  faire  remonter 
I'origine  &  aocun  fondateiir  unique  et  qui  ne  tarent  pas  propagees 
par  une  autorit6  mdividnelle  pmsqn'elles  ftisaient  part  de  Vheri- 
tage  da  paBs6. 

Los  religions  positives  de  I'ancien  monde,  no  firent  pns  lour 
apparition  comme  iducs  uuuvcUes,  mais,  fureut  plutot  le  d»''velnp!)e- 
nient  regulier  d'une  religion  preexistante ;  il  fallait  cousulter 
lee  andens  instincts  religieux,  et  meme  adopter  les  anciennes 
formes  prSeenteee  sons  un  aspect  et  un  nom  differents.  On  ne 
peut  bien  comprendre  nne  religion  positive  a  raoius  d'avoir  etudie 
k  I'aidc  de  materianx  surrivants,  la  religion  traditionuelle  qui  Ta 
prect'flee.  Les  lant^ues  presontent  quelque  analog-ic ;  qnelf|iies 
langues  sont  mortes  sans  avoir  rieu  produit :  il  en  e-^t  dr  meme 
de  certaines  conceptions  religieuses.    La  reii^iuu  et  la  iaugue 
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esryptiennes  offrent  un  example  dn  fait  en  (question.  Quelques 
out  douue  uaissancu  a  du  uuuvelles  lungues;  dVutres 
Boat  demeor^  etdriles. 

Ces  coneeptioiis  antiques  ont  ce  trait  commun  de  ressemblanoe, 
qu'clles  ne  reposaient  fmr  aucune  profession  de  foi  et  consis- 
taient  imiquement  en  institutions  et  en  pmtiqne*!.  Lc  rittiel 
etait  le  resume  de  toutes  ces  religions,  il  faisait  partie  do  la  vie 
Bocialc  et  chacun  s'y  conformait  comme  ou  se  serait  eoiitormc!  d 
toute  autre  habitude  soeiule.  Les  hommes  acceptaieut  sans 
examen  leur  religion  comme  lenr  lorme  de  gouTemement ;  lis 
n'^taient  ni  tenus  de  la  eomprendre,  ni  flsses  haidu  pour  la 
critiquer;  lis  n'ayaieut  ni  le  clioix  ni  la  Tolontd  d'en  changer; 
die  fomiait  une  partie  de  leur  bagage  pour  le  voyage  de  la  vie. 
Le  temps  passa,  ct  d'nne  fjeneration  a  line  autre  'inrviiircrit  des 
chanpements  de  milieu,  d'habitudes  socialos,  de  lajigage  et  de 
conception  religieuse,  et  Ton  s'y  conforma  jusi^u'u.  ce  que  la  lin 
arriyfit. 

Vn  autre  trait  caract^stique  ne  taide  pas  &  attirer  notre 
attention:  la  religion  n^avait  pas  pour  but  le  salut  des  fimes 
prises  indiTiduellement,  la  purification  de  chaque  ocriir,  elle  ne 
fjo  prepo«!ait  pfi«?  d'aiiu'liorcr  I'ndomteiir  on  vne  du  changement 
final,  elle  n'avait  d'autre  raison  d'existenee  que  pour  la  eonw^rra- 
tion  et  le  bieu-etre  de  la  societe,  elle  s'alliait  au  patriotisme,  au 
chauvinisme,  aux  luttes  pour  I'independance  civile,  et  aux  combats 
"pro  aris  et  focis."  Une  nation  n'etait  on  aucune  fe^on  hostile 
aux  dieux  d*une  autre  nation,  auasi  longtempa  qu*elles  n'entnient 
pas  en  eonflit  I'une  avec  I'autre. 

Aueuue  divinite  n'etait  representee  comme  donee  de  la  toute- 
puissanec  et  de  l'omniprescn»  »' :  chacune  avait  a  s'oecuper  de 
ses  propres  adorateurs,  auxquels  elles  appartenaieut  et  qui  les 
nourrissaieut  et  les  eutretenoient.  Meme  lorjjqu'une  religion  a 
conception  plus  §ley§e  appaiaissait,  I'existenoe  d'autres  dienz 
n'etaient  pas  oontest^e. 

Certains  traits  se  retrouTent  dans  toutes  les  conce])tion8  reli* 
gieuses ;  quelques-uns  dans  Tune,  quelques-uns  dans  I'autre ; 
quehjues-uns  dans  tnutes;  tantot  dans  une  periwle  de  leur 
existcnee,  tantot  dans  une  autre,  avec  des  diliereuces  de  noms 
et  de  details,  mais  au  fond  tou jours  les  memes.  Ce  sont  les 
traits  buivants: 

I.  Anthrn]^oniorphisme  de  la  divinity,  poljth^isme. 
1 1 .  S.  jour  do  la  diTinit^  au  milieu  de  ses  adorateun, 
III*  Tht'ophanies,  visimi<,  Tions  et  mnuvfiis  esprits. 
IV.  Culte  primitif  des  iimumux,  heros,  et  fetiches. 

V.  Culte  des  ancetres,  (lonie<tique,  national. 
VI.  Autels,  reliques,  pelenuaj^es. 
VII.  Sacrifices:  animaux,  vegetaux,  humaina. 
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YIII.  Pri^re  formelle ;  orale,  par  procuration,  ou  par  mecau- 
isme. 

IX.  Bitnel  d4ponrva  do  sens,  doohes,  miuique,  danses,  pro- 
cessions, encens. 
X.  Intrigues  de  pretres,  saceidoee,  osorpation  de  pouvoirs. 

XI.  Purete  on  imptircto  ceremonipllc. 
XII.  Jeune,  celihat,  usr<'ticittine,  ordres  religieux. 

XIII.  Jours  de  repos,  fetc8. 

XIV.  Doctrine  esoterique  et  exoterique. 
XV.  Miracles:  bien&isants et  malfusanta* 

XVI.  Songes,  aug^res,  pr^dictiena,  ordalies  (4preuTeB}. 
XVII.  Peches  nationaux :  hoetilitd  des  divinitee. 
XVIII.  Signes  du  ciel. 
XIX.  Sorc^'llt  ric  :  pos«;f"5sion  par  los  malins  esprits. 

XX.  Dittereutos  maiiieres  d'tirrangor  len  uiorts. 
XXL  Notions  d'eschatologic,  et  jugeraent  apres  la  raort. 
XXII.  Mutilation  du  corps,  tatouage,  marques  de  cu^ite,  cir- 

concision. 
X  X I T I .  Coutames  abominables. 
XXIV.  Conception  du  sort,  vengeance  divine. 
XXY.  Annale^  ecrites  sor  des  matdriauz  varies,  pierres  gravto 

en  reliel'. 
XXVI.  Tradition. 
XXV'ii.  Saiutete  do  certaines  fonctions  seculieres  et  religieuses. 
XXVIII.  K^088it6  des  bonnes  cdnvres. 
XXIX.  Absence  de  spirituality. 
XXX.  Architecture,  scolpture,  litt6ratnre»  monnments  reli- 
gieux. 

COXCLUSION. 

Emerson  fait  observer  que  la  traduction  syst^mati^ue  des  livres 
sacres  de  TOrient  jouerait  un  role  dans  la  reorganisation  de  la 
pens^e  religieuse,  qui  est  caractlris^e  par  le  d^ir  d'adoueir  les 
lignes  de  demarcation,  de  reconnaitre  dans  toutes  los  religions 
les  ri'inents  de  la  Verite,  et  d'assipiior  A  rlmcune  la  place,  qu'elle 
a  oceupi'e  <lnns  I'education  de  resprit  liumain. 

Nous  trouvons  duns  I'histoire  la  tmoe  de  ce  fait  important 
qu'uuo  purtie  de  I'heritage  primitif,  intellectuel  et  spirituel  de 
I'humanite,  quelle  que  soit  la  race,  la  conformation  physi([ue, 
U  couleur,  la  langne,  on  la  civilisation,  a  ^  donn^  &  diff4rentes 
nations  contemporuincs  ou  qui  se  sont  succed^s  les  nnes  aur 
autres.  Dans  toute  tentative  faite  pour  developper  le*?  facultCs, 
utilisor  los  ressoiirces  ou  elargir  les  iilees,  le  sens  religicux  doit 
avoir  lino  part  et  une  part  importante.  II  est  difficile  d  imuginer 
couiment  on  pourrait  mesurer  le  progr^s  de  la  vie  humaine  si  cc 
n'cst  par  la  luiasance,  le  doveloppement,  le  d^lin,  et  la  disparition 
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des  conceptions  reiligieiues.  TTne  limite  ramble  4tie  impost  anx 
laagueft  et  i  la  leUgion  de  mSine  qti'aiix  arbies  d'ime  foi^; 
chactm,  en  son  temps  doit  faire  place  &  des  sncoessenrs  plus 

vifjoumix,  mni=^  Innf^iics  et  rt'Uprion  laisscnt  unc  empruMtc:  il 
lU'  pt  ut  y  avoir  de  mouvcment  retro«^riuk'  cUins  cette  lutte;  un 
progres  doit  etxe  fait,  et  ces  deux  facultts  de  rhomme,  qui  lui 
permcttcnt,  Tune,  d'entretenir  des  rapports  avec  la  bociete,  Tuutre, 
des  rapports  ayec  le  If  altie  de  rnniyersy  doiTent  maieher  de  pair 
avec  le  d^veloppement  hnmain. 

Ecrivant  avec  la  hardiest  du  philosophe,  libre  de  tonte  idfo 
pr^congue  sentimentalc,  et  des  entraves  de  la  scolastique,  sur  une 
question  ouverte  d  la  disoiispion  et  bas6e  sur  une  Evidence  historique 
positive,  je  ne  puis  faire  autrement  que  d'envisager  tous  ces  pheno- 
nieiies  couime  des  Messages  envoy6s  aux  races  humaine.s,  noire, 
brune,  rouge,  jaune,  et  blanche,  races  de  creatures  se  distingaaat 
de  la  bnite  par  la  station  yerticale  Mfmo^  et  par  le  don  d'nn 
langage  articul6  (XaVov),  ou,  en  d'autres  termes  que  ce  furent 
divcrses  representations  du  Moi,  de  rUniyers,  et  de  Dieu.  Us 
attestent  lei^  aspirations  ct  les  desirs  du  Genus  Homo,  prod  rimes 
par  (juelques-uns  des  Gmnds  Heros  de  la  monde,  qui  appururent 
a  diverses  epoques  et  prononrerent  dea  paroles  inelfa^ablos  con- 
cemant  nous-niemes,  notre  procham,  iiotre  Dieu.  Dans  les  siecles 
prccMents  nous  manquions  d'une  oonnaiasanee  snfSsante  dee  faits. 
X^ous  4tion8,  dans  un  sens,  trop  ci^ules,  dans  I'autre,  otainti£B  i 
I'exc^s.  Maint«nant  nous  voyons  clairement  d  trayers  tous  les 
sit^cles  se  developper  un  plan  suivi,  et  Dieu,  toujours  present, 
travaillant  avec  I'linrnme  ^  toutes  les  periodes  de  son  existence; 
un  pou  ici,  un  pen  la,  mais  toujours  marchnnt  on  avant.  Be 
meme  que  les  dillerents  traits  qui  apparaisseut  dans  toutcs  les 
religions,  nous  disent  que  tous  les  hommoe  sent  iriies,  malgi6 
leurs  differences  physiques,  de  m^me,  I'eziBtenoe  continue  d'one 
dispensation  calme  c  t  inimuable,  nous  apporte  la  conviction,  que 
nous  Bommcs  tous  la  m^me  argile  entie  les  mains  du  meme  potior, 
qui  nous  fa9onne  afin  que  nous  puissions  etre  estim^  dignes  d'etre 
upjX'lC's  enfants  de  Dieu. 

K'y  a-t-il  pas  d'nutre  nltemntive?  II  y  eu  a  deux.  Je  dois 
d'emblee .  abandonner  la  premiere,  a  savoir,  que  toutes  les  raci'S 
de  I'humanitd  avant  I'dre  chr^tienne  quittiient  la  sc^e  de  ce 
mondo  poor  entrer  dans  les  tourments  ^t^els,  ainai  que  le  sugg^ 
eomplaisamment  le  psalmiste  hi^brcu :  ps.  ix,  17,  "Les  meohants 
retounieront  ou  s^pulcre;  toutes  les  nations  qui  oublient  Dieu  y 
rctounieront."  II  se  pent  que,  d'uTie  fa^on  ^'enerale,  ijuelques 
jK'rsonnes  couservent  encore  cette  inaiiiero  de  voir.  Toute  severite 
devaut  etre  exclue  de  cet  Essai,  je  me  tais. 

La.  seconde  alternative  sout^nue  par  des  hommes  bons,  bien- 
Teillants,  mais  ignorants  est  que,  d'une  fa^on  ou  d'une  autre,  les 
grandes  nations  de  Fantlquite  se  fraj^rait  un  chemin,  fond^rent 
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de8  empires,  constniisirent  des  temples,  grav^rent  des  inscriptions, 
qui  Bttlndstent  enooie  de  noe  jours,  scolptdrent  ou  peignircnt  des 
tableaux  que  nous  pouvons  voir  encore,  ^livinmt  des  documents 
qui,  giftce  4  una  Kuccession  de  copies,  sent  parvenus  jusqu'a  nous, 
et  nous  sent  intelligibles.    Ceux  qui  nous  ont  ainsi  precedes  dans 
I'empire  du  monde  ^taient  evidomment  puissants  et  instriiitH, 
capables,  ici  de  construire  des  pyramides,  \k  de  tuiller  des  temples 
dans  le  rocher,  et  leurs  tablettes  et  leurs  inscriptions  temoignent 
de  leur  desir  de  \ivre  dans  le  souvenir  des  si^cles  subsequeuts.  Si, 
paroouiant  le  MusSe  biitannique,  nous  oontemplons  ces  int^res- 
eantes  peintnxes,  ces  documents  inscrits  sur  la  pieire,  la  brique, 
le  papyrus,  ou  le  parcbemin,  nous  sonunes  frappSs  du  fait  que  tous 
semblent  avoir  eto  inspiros  par  un  pcntimcnt,  sinon  le  memo, 
du  moins  presque  pareil,  ct  que  nou.s,  modernc'S,  nous  nommons 
sentiment  relip:icux,  ils  etRiont  tous  cc  quo  Paul  a  Athenes  nom- 
mait    ceiatcatfAov^'^y    Les  rois  y  sont  represeutes  comme  adorant 
nne  puissance  plus  gnmde  qu*eux-nienies,  lui  lendant  grfice  pour 
leuis  Tictoires  et  leur  prosp6rit6,  invoquant  sa  protection.  Des 
inscriptions  graT^es  sur  les  rochers  et  peniblement  d^dii&ees  par 
nos  contemporains,  une  voix  s'eUve,  prechant  Tamour  du  prochain, 
la  misoricorde  envers  les  animnux,  la  tolerance  sur  les  sujets 
religieux.    Xous  reconnaissons  que  ces  liommes,  nos  predocesseurs 
eloignes,  etaient  des  bommes  qui,  eu  depit  de  toutes  les  differences 
de  tempn,  de  lieu,  de  milieu,  esperaient,  desiraient,  craignaient, 
demandiiient  les  m^mes  cboses,  s'adressant  k  la  mSme  Personne. 
Pevons-nous  croire  que  le  Maitrc  des  hommes,  le  memo  bier, 
aujourd'hui,  et  dtemellement,  si  plein  de  bonte,  de  mia^ricorde,  et 
d'amour  envers  toutes  ses  panvres  creatures,  no  ce  pouciat  pas 
de  ces  innombrables  millions  do  payenn  ineirconcis,  qu'il  les  aban- 
donuat  k  leur  sort,  que  son  Saint  Esprit  ne  parlut  pas  il  leur 
conscience,  ne  repundit  pus  a  leurs  prieres,  et  qu'il  ruservat  tout 
son  amour  pour  les  quelques  brebis  de  la  race  b6braique  jusqu'4 
raT^nement  de  Viss^  cbretienne,  ^poque  &  laquelle  il  aurait  com- 
mence A  prendre  soin  de  tous  ses  pauvres  enfants  sans  distinction 
de  couleur  ou  de  race,    l^ous  savons  d'une  mani^re  positive  qu'il 
aima  Ic  mondc  d^'S  le  commencement. 

La  retribution  de  Dieu  est  lente  mais  sure.  Le  duvcloppoment 
si  lent  des  conceptions  religieuses  ne  nous  foumit-il  pas  uu  exemple 
de  la  patience  inepuisable  et  du  long  support  du  Kattre  de  I'onivers  ? 
Tantot  d*un  c6t6,  tantot  de  I'autre,  echeo,  aussi  bien  (]ue  succ^: 
manifestation  des  facultt's  intellectueUes  les  plus  <'levee8  dans  la 
conception,  et  de  la  degradation  la  plus  abjecto  dans  la  prati(|ue. 
Si,  par  hii-meme,  rbomme  avjiit  pu  fouler  aux  pieds  la  faiblesse 
inberente  u  Tintiirf,  liouddlia  I'aurait  fait.  S'il  sufflsait  de 
n^specter  lea  aiii  lIil^  1 1  les  d(  voirs  soeiaux  pour  etre  nauve,  Kong- 
f  u-Tsee  a  elabore  un  sy^teme  de  ce  genre,  qui  a  vecu  pres  de 
5000  ans.   8i  le  del  pouvait  ^tre  pris  par  la  violeace,  Fanteur  du 
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BhdgSTad-gita,  le  Q€m9to¥  fUK^t^  le  IMTinnm  Carmen,  de  VMa 
de  Sfinkhya,  quoique  son  nom  ne  soit  pas  pairenn  jusqu*&  nans, 
anrait  pu  y  ^tre  admiB.  S'il  ne  tombe  pas  d  teiie  un  seul  passereau 
tans  la  volonte  de  Dieu,  il  nous  est  permis  de  penser  hunil)leiuent, 
qTic  Socrato,  fils  do  Sophronisque  n'n  pas  vecu  et  n'est  pas  mort  si 
iioblement  sans  rempiir  (luclqiie  rolr  dansle  plan  dirin  en  servant 
d'exemple  pour  les  biecles  i'uturs.  Ces  sages  de  I'antiquite,  puusscs 
par  le  Tlvtvfui  qui  6tait  en  euz  k  elaborer  les  syBtSmes  egyptien, 
babylonien,  aflsyrien,  brabmanique  (avant  qn' Abraham  fOit,  ila 
^taient)  n'4taient  pns  des  enfanta  occupte  k  construire  des  chateaux 
de  cartes,  on  des  edifices  sur  le  sable  que  la  prochaine  maree  vien- 
drait  balayer.  Les  empires  humains  dont  il*  fni^nient  partis  i^ont 
detruits  depnislonp^^mps  et  presque  oublics.  inms  leure  coucm  t'nns 
vivruut  a  tuujours,  qu'elles  aieut  6te  eontiees  au  papyrus  ou  a  la 
pierre,  ensevelies  dans  une  tombe  on  transmises  verbalement  de 
generations  en  generations  jusqu'd  ce  que  Tinyention  de  I'alpbabet 
eiit  permis  de  les  fixer  sur  le  parcbemin. 

lis  cherchaient  Dieu,  s'il  lent  dtait  poarible  de  le  trouver,  et  le 
Saint-Espint  pnrbiit  i\  lenr  oonsoipncc,  separant  le  bien  du  mal,  et 
lealisaut  les  paroles  d'un  poete  qui  veout  avant  I'^re  chretienne : 

Confringcre  ut  areta 
Naturae  primns  poitarom  clanstia  Qnpiret. 
Ergo  vivida  vis  animi  pervidt,  et  extra 
PlxioesBit  longe  flatmnantia  moenia  mundi, 
Atque  omne  immeosum  peragravit  mente  animoqne. 

JAurdiutf  1.  73. 
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THE  BELIGIONS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  WORLD.  A 
Lectu&b  deliv£red  at  the  JiHiiisii  Museum, 
Dbcbmbeb  io,  1894. 

Ik  a  lecture  on  this  subject  yon  must  not  expect  to  hear 
from  me  a  word,  or  the  enggestioii  of  a  thought,  derogatory  to 

the  Doctrines  of  Chrii'tinnity  :  you  would  not  Imve  come  to  me, 
if  you  had  anticipated  any  such  thing,  nor  should  I  have  accepted 
your  invitation  with  such  a  view  :  we  stiind  on  an  entire  and 
unfeigued  belief,  tliut  iu  the  fulness  of  time  God  so  loved  the 
world,  that  He  gave  ne  His  only  Son,  that  tiiirongh  Him  all  the 
world  might  be  aaved,  not  the  Hebrew  Baoe  only. 

Hy  nibject  relates  solely  to  what  happened  before  the  great 
Anno  Domini,  so  no  allusions  to  Mahonietunism,  or  any  Religious 
conception,  whose  origin  is  of  n  later  date,  will  be  found  in  my 
remarks.  The  position  ot  raankiod  before,  and  subsequent  to, 
that  Epoch  is  totally  ditferent:  up  to  that  Epoch  God's  plan 
of  Salvation  had  not  been  made  known  to  maukind;  after  that 
date  this  cannot  be  aaid.  We  are  not  here  to  pass  judgment  on 
the  spiritual  porition  of  those,  who  know  not  the  Lord,  but  we 
must  note  the  fact,  that  only  one*third  of  the  population  of  the 
world  fire  nominallv  Christians  nt  the  close  of  the  Nineteenth 
CmAnrj,  and  that  the  unniial  increase,  by  excess  of  births  over 
deaths,  of  the  non- Christian  world,  far  exceeds  the  .number  of 
converts  to  Christiuuit^  in  non-Christian  Kegiou^. 

I.  My  first  point  is,  that  it  is  wrong,  thoroughly  wrong,  to 
tcoff  and  laug^  at  the  Ancient  Religious  conceptions  of  the  Human 
Eace:  they  were  men  like  ourselves,  of  like  passions  as  our 
contemporaries.  Many  of  the  great  Nations  of  antiquity  have 
left  behind  them  splendid  architectural  monuments,  and  a  vast 
and  noble  literjiture.  There  were  Philosophers  in  tlieir  midst, 
such  as  Socrates  and  Plato,  Zoroaster,  the  Hindu  Bages,  Gautama 
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Bi&ddha,  and  Eong^Fa-Taee,  and  others,  wlio  Bave  left  behind 
words  and  thongbts,  which  the  world  will  not  wOliogly  let  die. 

On  the  moDument8  thej  are  depicted,  in  Tainting  and  Sculpture, 
as  worshipping  their  National  and  Personal  Qod,  flying  to  Him 
in  adversity,  seeking  His  counsel,  returning  thanks  for  His 
bounty :  that  the  form,  which  that  Worship  assumed,  differs 
from  ours,  and  this  Epoch,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Each 
generation  of  men  is  the  creature  of  its  own  Epoch:  the  chances 
are,  that  they  in  their  ignoranoe  would  smile  at  onr  Charches, 
and  Worship:  let  us  be  more  noble,  and  show  that  we  are  wiser: 
we  know  that  Qod  is  no  reepeofeer  of  persons ;  that  He  is  a  spirit, 
and  must  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  tnith ;  that  He  seardies 
the  heart,  and  that  outwanl  show  poos  for  notliing. 

II.  NVe  have  then  to  meet  another  objection,  that  to  show  any 
interest  in  such  subjects,  to  give  any  credit  for  piety,  or  puritj', 
to  the  ancient  Baees  of  Mankind,  indicates  a  laxity  of  belief  m 
the  ChristiaD  Verity :  there  are  some,  who  composedly  consign 
all  the  non-Christian  Baoes  before  Anno  Domini  to  Hell-fire, 
reserving  a  modified  way  of  escape  to  the  petty  tiibe  of  the 
Hebrews.  In  A(  ts  xvii.  26  we  read,  that  God  made  of  one  blood 
all  the  Nations  of  m^  n ;  and  another  writer  tells  us,  that  He 
hateth  nothing  that  lie  hath  made.  All  the  above-mentioned 
nn*Christian  ideas  mnst  be  bradied  away.  An  inquiry  into  the 
Beligioos  conception  of  the  ancient  Baoes  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  and  interesting  of  Stodies:  it  fortifies  the  belitf  of 
Christians,  because  it  justifies  the  ways  of  God  to  man. 

III.  On  reaching  my  tliirl  point  I  must  lay  dowTi  as  a  fart, 
that  Man  ha?,  and  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  Religious  Ai!in>!il. 
Historiaus  record  no  Race,  which  has  uot  some  indication  ui  a 
recognition  by  man  of  a  Power  greater  than  himself,  and  a  Worship: 
it  is  the  same  now  among  the  most  barbarous  Baces,  to  which 
Europeans  hare  access.  And  there  is  found  to  be  a  progress  in 
the  Religions  conception,  as  people  rise  in  civilisation,  and 

knowledge. 

IV.  The  first  Ptage  is  Animism,  or  the  Worship  of  spirits,  bad 
or  good,  friendly  to  man,  or  hostile :  the  manner  in  which 
this  has  been  developed  is  multiform.  Ihe  Tree,  the  JSerpent,  the 
Lingam,  seem  to  have  been  the  piimeval  objects  of  Worriiip; 
rising  higher  came  the  Worship  of  Animals,  Totemism,  Feticism, 
Anthropomorphism.  We  can  form  a  judgment  as  to  what  they 
were  by  ennsidoring  the  account  sent  home  of  what  5ome  now 
are:  In  East  K(jUatorial  Africa,  in  many  tribes,  no  sik  h  things 
as  idolatry  or  fetish  are  to  be  found.  There  are,  however,  the 
greatest  superstitions,  and  ramifications  of  witchcraft,  and  the 
ordeal  is  Tery  paramount.  The  natives  have  some  belief  in  a 
Creation,  and  a  shady  belief  in  the  personality  (rf  a  great  Being 
who,  they  thought,  had  created  them.    Fnietically,  howoTcr, 
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they  have  no  belief  in  God,  as  an  Ethical  Being,  and  thej  are 
really  ignorant  of  sia,  although  they  know  something  of  moral 
e^il.  They  leeogniae  muxder  and  adults  as  moral  eTila,  and 
their  lulera  (and  the  tribes  are  well-nUed,  even  in  absolute 
heathenism,  hy  a  patriarchal  OoTemment)  pnnish  these  evils, 
without  recognising  them  as  sins.  They  belifvc  nothing  about 
a  Future  life,  and  althoujjh  they  have  a  great  fear  of  deatli,  that 
arose,  not  irom  fear  of  what  was  coming  after  death,  but  because 
of  their  intense  liking  for,  and  great  enjoyment  of,  life.  They 
do  not  believe  in  natural  death,  bnt  feel  certain,  that  death 
is  caused  by  some  liring  person.  The  great  0nmp,  wMck  hoi  to 
h»  fougktt  profound  indifference  of  the  tribes  to  all  Jieliyunu 

WuUUn.  In  the  EncyclopsDdia  Britannica,  ninth  edition,  vol.  xx. 
page  358,  word  "Religions,"  all  these  phases  an^  set  ont  in  detail 
by  a  most  * mipetent  scholar,  and  we  may  pass  this  portion  of 
the  6ubj<ct  by,  and  turn  to  the  others:  £thical  conceptions,  or 
Book-Kcligious. 

v.  The  detail  af  names  shows,  that  they  are  Geographically 
confined  to  Asia,  and  that  they  all  exist  to  this  day.  This  giTea 
the  Study  of  them  an  importance,  which  is  wanting  to  those 

Kelifrious  conceptions,  which  passed  out  of  existence  in  the  early 
centuries  of  th(^  Christian  era.  leaving  no  tmce  of  themselves 
behind.  I  iiiJiiUon  (i)  the  E^^'vptian,  (2)  the  Babylonian,  (3)  the 
Assyrian,  and  (4)  the  Oiteco-Lutin,  which  have  left  a  vast  litera- 
ture illustrative  ot  their  Keligioua  conceptions,  and  monumenta 
on  different  kinds  af  material,  hnt  not  one  single  hereditary 

"worshipj^r. 

The  first  three  in  my  list  are  confined  to  British  India:  (i) 

Zoroastrianism  is  perhaps  the  most  ancient  in  time:  Zoroaster's  date 
is  uncertain,  but  it  is  i)laced  at  1500  b.c.  Its  Region  was  Central 
Asia,  and  Cyrus,  the  }?reat  king  of  Persia,  and  his  successors, 
repreeent  it  m  its  most  illustrious  period.  There  wa<»  no  Idolatry 
there :  it  came  into  contact  with  the  Hehrews  at  Babylon,  and 
it  is  aaswted,  that  it  lent  to  them  the  conception  of  Angels,  or 
personified  qualities  of  the  great  Creator,  the  idea  of  a  Future  State 
of  Bewards  and  Punishments,  and  of  the  Spirit  of  Evil  or  Satan, 
who«»e  name  occurs  but  in  three  of  the  pro-Exilie  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  while  tlie  name  Btjelzebuh  never  occurs  ;it  all  in 
the  Old  Testament.  Subset^uently  it  was  uprooted  from  i'tuwia  by 
the  Mahometan  Keligion,  and  is  now  represented  by  a  few  thousand 
of  worthy  and  respectable  Parsi  settled  in  India:  the  literature 
of  this  Religious  c'(>nce])tion  is  very  ample  and  interesting,  and  has 
been  translated  and  published  in  Europe. 

(2)  Krahmanism  is  represented  by  at  least  two  hundred  Millions 
of  Her  Majesty's  suhjcets  spread  over  an  enorniotis  area;  with 
a  powerful  Prief«thood,  splendid  Teiii]>les,  a  uia^Miiticeiit  literature, 
and  on  uutii^uity,  to  which  it  is  ditlicult  to  hx  any  date :  it  has 
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sects,  and  subdivisions,  each  containing  Millions :  it  never  was 
either  intolerant  of  other  Keligions  outside  of  itself,  or  of 
divergence  of  oonceptions,  whioh  in  Europe  are  called  liezestee^ 
within.  It  never  was  intentionally  propagandist,  and  yet  year 
by  year  under  the  slow  progress  of  civilisation,  tribes,  who  were 
previously  Animistic,  p^^ss  the  lower  castes  of  Hinduism  : 
it  is  distinctly  idolatrous  in  practice,  tliough  highly  spiritual  in 
dogma.  In  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  it  is  giving  out  of  ita 
bosom  new  lorms  of  Keligious  couception,  highly  spihtual  and 
moral,  based  on  its  own  sacred  Books,  bat  borrowing  much  from 
the  BeligionB  oonoeptions,  which  came  into  existence  after  the 
great  Anno  Domini. 

(3)  Jainism.  Sometimes  Jainism  is  mixed  up  with  Buddhism, 
and  sometimes  blended  with  Brahmanism,  from  which  it  issued. 
Contemj)()raiT  with  tlic  other  wise  and  irreat  men,  who  l<'ft  a  mark 
on  the  Keligious  History  of  the  world,  600  b.c.  lived  iurasuath, 
the  founder  of  the  Jaina  ascetics,  which  word  means  conqueror 
of  lusts  and  desires  :  two  centimes  Utter  lived  Mahavfra,  who 
gave  tho  ultimate  form  to  the  conception  and  the  brotherhood. 
Both  Jainism,  and  Buddhism,  in  their  very  essence,  represented 
a  rebellion  aprainst  Pri'  stcraft  and  the  Brahmins :  they  differ 
from  each  other  in  dogma  :  Jainism  never  left  India :  both  lay 
stress  on  Morality,  Charity,  Purity,  Patience,  Contemplation, 
Knowledge ;  both  get  rid  of  caste,  and  are  atheistic :  ineffable 
bliss  is  &e  object  of  Jainism,  as  Kirv&na  is  of  fii&ddhism :  they 
number  one  and  a  half  Million:  they  enjoin  mercy  to  all  living 
creatures,  and  place  a  cloth  over  their  mouths  to  protect  insects 
from  absorption  into  their  tliroats :  they  have  a  coii^^idf^r  iMe 
literature,  a  Priesthood,  and  forms  of  Worship,  and  au  autit^uiiy 
of  2500  years. 

(4)  With  Buddhism  we  leave  the  shores  of  India,  and  pass 
into  the  great  round  world  both  in  theory  and  practice :  up  to 
this  Bpoch,  600  B.C.,  a  Beligions  conception  had  been  a  National 
affair:  it  was  possible  to  extend  the  area  by  colonies  or  coo- 
quest,  but  Buddhism  marks  an  Epoch  in  the  History  of  man : 
it  was  the  first  attempt  by  argument  and  by  example  to  spread 
a  Universal  belief,  not  by  tlie  force  of  arms,  hut  by  the  force  of 
words  of  advice.  It  is  remarked  by  Beal  (** Buddhism  in  Chma," 
p.  82)  that  the  secret  of  the  power  of  the  Buddhist  lies  in  this: 
it  was  utterly  unselfish:  its  teachers^  following  the  example  of 
Buddha^  lay  down,  that  the  greatest  good  and  happiness,  that 
a  man  can  enjoy,  is  to  do  good  to  others :  the  thought  of  self  h  evil: 
the  greater  love  of  others  than  of  ourselves  is  the  end  of  Religion. 
Can  we  wonder  that  such  a  doctrine,  illustrated  bv  the  outward 
living  of  the  teacher,  conquered  tlie  Far  East,  and  in  spite  of 
frightful  corruption,  and  contamination  by  previously  existing 
forms  of  Animism,  still  retains  its  hold  on  Millions,  for  beyuad 
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tbe  sum  total  of  tho  followers  of  any  other  Relijrions  conroption. 
Six  centuries  later  the  same  Doctrines  of  pure  Aitruism,  and 
Christian  Sodalism,  "were  heard  from  the  Hps  of  one  greater  than 
Buddha;  hut  it  may  be  receiTed  as  a  certunty,  that  there  is  not 
the  slightest  eyidence,  or  reasonable  prabability,  of  aoy  historical 
connection  between  them  :  if  tlicro  be  a  roscmblnnce  (and  there  is), 
it  is  not  due  to  tho  quoting  by  our  Master  of  the  utterances 
of  His  great  predecessor  in  the  Far  East,  but  solely  to  the 
similarity  oi  the  condition,  under  which  the  two  movements 
grew  in  an  Asiatie  People,  and  the  teaching  of  the  same  Holy 
Spirit  to  B6ddha,  the  humblest  and  holiest  of  the  Human  Baoe, 
pointing  out  the  Noble  Way  of  loving  one's  neighbour  better 
than  one's  self.  Let  us,  therefore,  guard  ourselves  against  two 
error?  :  tbe  first  of  thinking  for  a  moment,  that  the  teaching  of 
our  Master  was  only  a  reproduction  of  the  teaching  of  Human 
teachers  in  days  gone  by  ;  and  the  second,  almost  greater  tlian 
the  first,  of  withholding  from  seekers  after  God,  like  Socrates, 
Buddha,  Kong-Fu-Tsee,  and  Zoroaster,  the  honour  due  to  them 
of  being  in  their  particular  age  and  country,  and  np  to  the 
degree  of  deTclopment  of  their  countrymen,  and  the  extent  of 
the  Message  entrustt  ci  to  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  charged  by 
the  Kuler  of  the  World  with  a  Message  to  their  ft^llow -creatures, 
the  influence  of  which  has  lasted  so  many  centuries,  and  can 
never  die.  When  the  Fulness  of  Time  came,  and  the  ISon  of 
God  beeame  inoamate,  thdr  work  was  completed,  and,  though 
in  a  degraded  form  they  linger  on,  they  are  out  of  touch  with 
the  Religious  conceptions  of  the  present  Epoch. 

(5,  6)  The  great  Religious  conceptions  of  China,  Confucianism 
and  Taouism,  may  )»o  passed  over  with  a  few  words:  accomplished 
writers  have  made  all  classes  familiar  witli  them.  Like  Buddhism 
they  both  imply  Atheism :  Confuciauiam  partakes  more  of  tlie 
character  of  a  Social  Moral  Code  than  of  a  Theology:  the 
Emperor  is  the  pinnaele  of  the  edifice,  the  stmcture  of  which 
is  for  this  world  only :  Eong-Fu-Tsee,  who  lived  about  600  b.c, 
did  not  protend  to  be  a  legislator,  but  a  careful  collector  and 
codifier  of  existing  precepts,  oral  or  written,  which  date  back  to  a 
remote  past:  we  seemed  to  see  an  analogue  of  the  literary  position 
of  Kzra  on  the  return  of  the  Hebrews  from  Exile,  about  the  same 
date,  when  the  Books  of  the  Hebrews  were  codihed.  Ancestral 
Worship  is  a  great  feature,  but  there  is  no  word  about  a  Future 
State,  Purgatory,  or  Hell.  The  great  codifier  neyer  claimed  the 
power  of  Miracles,  or  the  gift  of  Inspiration,  but  he  clearly  felt, 
that  he  had  a  Superhuman  Mission :  Goodness  and  happiness  in  this 
world  was  the  object  of  bis  teaching  :  he  died  utteriug  no  prayer, 
and  evincing  no  jipynf-bension  :  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
men.  His  coutempurar}-,  Laou-Tsce,  founded  the  system,  railed 
Taouism,  which  may  be  described  as  the  f  hilosophy  of  I^aturo. 
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(7)  Shiutoistu  is  the  old  political  Religion  of  Japan  :  it  is 
icarcely  worth  notice,  and  a  much  longer  existence  cannot  be 
expected :  it  is  a  tonriTal  d  ^ut  afeea. 

(8)  The  last  on  my  list  is  Judaism,  the  holders  of  which 

Religious  conception  number  now  about  eight  Millions,  and  are 
scattt'icd  OTcr  the  world.  Their  Keligion  is  nominally  a  National 
one,  but  tor  eighteen  centuries  they  have  had  no  Nation  or 
country:  it  belongs  to  the  Hebrew  Race,  in  whatever  (rentile 
couutry  they  have  introduced  themselves:  tlie  fact  is  crushing 
to  all  thoughtful  minds,  that  so  many  of  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
after  centuries  of  cruel  discipline,  expatriation,  and  disappointment 
of  their  own  fond  hopes  of  a  Messiah,  should  still  deny  Him, 
who  came  of  their  own  Race,  and  fulfilled  their  own  Prophecies; 
it  Heems  strauge,  that  <i  Zoroastrian,  Hindu,  Buddhist,  and  Con- 
fuciuuist,  should  in  so  uiany  cast-s  accept  the  Precious  Promises, 
which  the  Jew  refuses,  though  based  on  his  own  Scriptures,  and 
developed  on  his  own  lines,  and  prefezs  a  vain,  hopeless  altenatita 
of  a  system  of  deffiaded  legalism,  or  an  nncovenanted  Theism^ 
which  stultifies  the  Becoidsof  his  Race,  for  what  were  the  Promiies 
made  to  Abraham,  and  repeated  by  the  Prophets,  if  after  the 
lapse  of  so  many  centuries  nothing  has  fallen  to  the  Hebrew,  but 
to  be  placed  spiritually  in  the  category  of  the  ancient  Zoroasthan, 
or  the  modem  Agnostic  ? 

Br.  Wostoott,  Bishop  of  Durham,  writee  thus  in  his  "  Gospel 
of  life"  (p.  109):  '*Our  knowledge  of  God  d^iends  on  die 
**  Revelation,  which  He  is  iileased  to  make  of  Uimself:  the 
''natural  voice  of  Humanity  proclaims  with  no  uncertain  sound* 
**  that  Ho  has  in  fact  ma  lt  Hini'^plf  known  in  varions  ways, 
"and  at  various  times";  and  again  (p.  123):  **The  Gospel  is 
**  the  answer  to  every  Reliprious  aspiration,  and  need  of  man: 
**  we  must  then,  if  we  are  to  comprehend  its  scope,  try  to  hear, 

and  understand,  every  voice  of  those,  who  faaTe  sought  God, 
«  even  if  they  he  only  the  yoiee  of  children  crying  in  the  dark.** 
I  quote  these  words,  that  my  hearers  may  perceive,  that  I  do 
not  stand  alone.  The  Christian  ^fissionary  forg(t.s  his  high  duty, 
when  he  stoops  to  ridicule  or  abuse  thf  Religious  conceptions  of 
ancient  Rik  <  s,  which  he  does  not  himself  understand,  and  which 
have  been  permitted  by  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe  to  possess  the 
hearts  of  man  for  so  many  generali<ms  and  centuries.  I  seek 
to  justify  the  ways  of  Ood  to  man:  Millions  of  IfilUons,  from 
the  dawn  of  the  Creation  to  the  great  Anno  Domini,  were  not 
permitted  to  pass  through  their  allotted  term  of  life  without  some 
penumbra  <  f  the  great  Truth,  some  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
pome  kiinw ledge  of  Good  and  Evil,  some  desire  to  find  God,  to 
worsni})  Him,  and,  as  the  Sanskrit  Poet  describes  it,  fly  to  Uim 
for  Itejuge. 

jk  careful  consideration  of  the  mysteries  of  Human  life»  and 
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the  pa^es  of  History,  must  lead  a  thoughtful  Student  of  the 
relutiuus  betwixt  God  and  man,  as  far  as  we  can  understand  them, 
to  some  Bach  answer,  as  the  Christiaii  dispensation  supplies;  for, 
in  tnith,  Christianity  is  so  reasonable,  so  simple,  and  so  sufficient 
for  ell  Human  requirements.  But  before  Christ  came  in  the  Flesh, 
the  elder  world  had  to  work  out  the  p:roiit  problem  in  its  own  way, 
feeling  and  propinfj;  throuEjh  darkness  for  more  lifjht,  and  find 
such  an  answer  as  it  could  to  the  ^reat  Riddle  of  Birth,  Life, 
and  Death.  History  supplies  us  with  solemn  narratives  of  the 
attempts  to  feel  after  God  hy  pious  and  spiritual  men,  if  haply 
they  eoald  find  Him*  In  our  fuller  Light  we  must  not  despise  them. 
Their  temples  were  not  destroyed  by  lightning;  their  Priests 
were  not  consumed  at  the  Altar  by  fire  from  Heaven:  God  was 
not  in  a  hurry,  as  some  modem  cnthn<5ifi''ts  nre.  He  has  allowed 
nineteen  centuries  to  pass  by  since  the  W  ord  became  Flesh,  and 
countless  centuries  preceding  that  great  event :  we  must  wait 
His  pleasure  for  the  conversion  of  mankind :  a  cold  Philosophy, 
such  as  that  of  the  Athenian  schools,  will  not  effect  it,  as  the  mass 
understand  it  not;  a  stem  Morality,  such  as  that  of  Eong-Fu- 
Tsee,  will  not  attain  to  it,  as  a  spiritual  Power  is  required  to 
enforce  that  ^forality,  and  the  mass  care  not  for  it.  At  any 
rate,  we  can  reverently  study  Hia  dealings  with  mankind  since 
the  dav  of  their  Creation. 

A  few  words  in  conclusion :  Ail  those  Religious  conceptions 
were,  and  still  axe,  tolerant:  if  left  alone  themselTes,  they  will 
leare  others  alone :  the  curse  of  Intolerance  came  into  ezisteaoe 
with  the  Religious  conceptions  after  the  great  Anno  Domini,  and 
the  followers  of  the  great  Teacher  of  Love  and  Peace  have  been 
the  p:reat  persecutors.  Islam  but  followed  the  example  of 
Christ iiiaity,  and  Islam  oifered  the  alternative  of  conversion  or 
(1  ibie  taxation;  Christianity  oflFered  the  alternative  of  Jiaptism 
or  Death,  uutil  the  date  of  the  Reformation. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  the  particular  tenets  of  each 
BeUinous  conception :  there  are  excellent  treatises  on  the  subject, 
readily  accessible,  at  the  depots  of  the  B  P.C.K.  I^one  of  these 
great  ancient  Religious  conceptions,  with  the  exception  of 
Judaism,  stooped  to  the  low-writer  murk  of  lleli2:ious  degradation 
as  to  mutilate  or  disfij^iire  the  body  made  in  the  Ima^e  of  God. 
And  with  reference  to  the  survival  of  these  ancieut  conceptions, 
if  any  Missionary  thinks,  that  he  would  much  prefer  a  tabula  rasa, 
and  to  deal  with  Nations  of  Agnostics,  let  him  learn,  that  the 
latter  presents  the  most  dangerous  form  of  spiritual  eixor,  to  which 
man  can  reach. 

Hear  what  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  says  :  "It  has 
**  been  borne  in  upon  us,  that  a  Religious  tone  of  mind,  though 
**  heathen,  is  a  b(!tter  field  for  Christian  effort  than  a  non-lieliarious 
"  toue  ui  mind.   In  those  Regions,  where  Europeaus  are  destroying 
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*'  belief  in  the  old  Tloliirians,  if  they  have  not  the  Religion  of 
*'  Christ  at  hand  iiutruniiately  to  substitute,  they  liave  doue  more 
"harm  to  Religion  than  good:  it  is  not  true,  that  the  luiud, 
*'from  which  every  possible  Supentition  has  been  banished,  ia 
*'  in  a  better  taste  of  receptivity  for  the  Traths  which  we  have 
"  in  hand,  than  the  mind»  which  stUl  retains  ita  Beligious  tone, 
"though  corrupt:  if  one  single  generation  intervenes,  wlucli  h:i» 

no  Religious  habits,  no  thouf^ht  heyoncl  the  grave,  no  tune, 
**  which  makes  it  ])er])etiially  look  up  to  that  which  is  heyoud 
**  it,  we  shall  iiud  it  liarder  to  convert  the  children  of  that 
"  generation  than  to  convert  the  followers  of  the  decaying  Beligiona 

of  ancient  days,  however  firmly  they  hold  to  their  own  Ideas^" 
These  great  lawgivers  were  each  in  their  Kpooh  school-masters 
to  lead  man  to  something  higher,  that  in  Future  days  was  to  come  : 
their  teachings  were  separate  Messages  to  Mankind,  an  earnest 
that  our  Heavenly  Father  cared  for  all  His  poor  children,  and 
did  not  restrict  His  parental  Love  to  the  few  Millions  of  the 
disobedient,  and  egotistical,  sons  of  Abraham, 

The  French  theologian,  the  late  Br.  Fressens^,  in  his  book  on 
«The  Ancient  World  and  Chriatiaiiify "  (1888),  makes  remarks 
to  the  following  purport : 

"The  Spirit  of  God  has  been  at  work  in  the  Pn^ran  ^vorM: 
**  Divine  lessons  are  to  be  lound,  not  in  the  literature  of  the  Jews 
**  alone,  hut  also  in  the  raatiifold  Religious  conceptions  of  all  times: 
"  to  recognise  the  magnificent  equipment  of  Humanity  is  to  take 
**  a  higher  yiew  of  man  as  man.  This  is  a  more  excellent  lever 
than  the  proclamation  of  the  doctrine  of  depravity.  Nothing  is 
"  gained  for  the  €h)Bpel  by  depredatbig  and  vilifying  Human 
Nature." 

Ponder  over  in  your  hearts,  ray  friends,  the  way  in  which  the 
Creator  of  the  Universe  has  dealt  with  His  jioor  children  :  think 
of  His  inexhaustible  Patience  and  Loug-su tiering :  His  presence 
throughout  all  the  ages  was  made  manilest  by  acts  of  mercy  aod 
pity.  He  chose  the  Hebrew  Race;  and  the  utterances  of  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel  before  the  Exile,  and  of  our  Lord  at  the  Epoch  of 
the  ^reat  Anno  Domini,  show  how  miserably  the  chosen  Race 
failed,  not  only  in  duty  to  their  Jehovah,  but  in  the  ordioary 
requirements  of  Morality  to  each  other.  But  it  is  the  same 
in  rcjoo  A.D.  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  1900  B.C.,  merciful, 
slow  to  anger,  and  of  exceeding  great  kindness  to  the  children  of 
men ;  and  man  is  the  same  man,  desirous  of  finding  out  God,  and 
yet  slow  to  obey  Him»  knowing  the  right  way,  and  yet  prone 
to  Error.  The  story,  which  I  have  told  yon,  r»ida  like  a  great 
Parable,  but  the  actors  were  real  men,  of  the  same  passions  as  these 
of  the  present  day. 
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THE  HOLY  COAT  OF  TREVES. 

I  AM  familiar  with  the  8uhject  of  pilgrimages,  relics,  and  n.odem 
Miracles,  both  among  Cliristians  of  the  Greek  and  Romuu  per- 
suasions and  the  non-Christian  world  of  Mahometans  and  Pagans. 
There  was  something  so  startlinglj  unique  about  the  appeazanoe  of 
the  Seamless  Coat  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  shown  to  the  public  only 
after  long  intervals,  that  I  took  the  opporttuiity  of  a  spare  day 
betwixt  the  Geofrraphical  Congress  at  Berne,  in  S^4tzerland,  on 
August  8,  and  the  Con<2jc«?s  of  the  Koniish  Church  of  Belgium  at 
Malines,  on  September  8,  to  make  a  pilf^rimage  to  Treves,  join  in 
one  of  the  numerous  processious,  uud  be  an  eye-witness  of  the  relic. 
I  made  two  yisits  on  two  successiye  days.  Accozding  to  my 
practice  I  bought  a  copy  of  the  authorized  account  of  the  Holy 
Eobo,  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Treves  in 
the  French  Lnngung^e,  and  I  had  tlie  advantage  of  })rociirinp^  a  copy 
of  the  acnonnt  in  Englibh,  by  an  English  Komisli  Priest,  who  per- 
formed the  pilnri'ima<T:e  and  commiinipatcd  his  views  to  The  Mouthy 
a  Romish  monthly,  under  tlic  luitials  of  E..  jb^.  C,  and  has  since 
published  a  separate  Yolumc,  under  the  name  of  Richard  P.  Clarke, 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Farm  Stieet,  Berkeley  Square. 

Filgrima<<:L\s  are  the  peculiar  weakness  of  all  false  Religions,  and 
the  degraded  forms  of  the  true  Religion.  Jerome,  in  his  letter  to 
Paulinus,  about  a.b.  416,  denounced  the  growing  weaknef's  of  the 
early  Chri^stians.  I  quot(>  hia  famous  passage:  "Et  de  Jerosolomis, 
et  di'  Britannia,  aequaliter  patet  aula  coclestis."  However,  the 
practice;  grew;  we  may  be  thankful,  that  no  Protestant  Church 
accepts  the  Idea  of  pilgrimage.  I  have  watched  the  great  pilgrim* 
ages  of  the  Hindu  people  to  the  Ganges,  or  tiie  Mahometan  to  some 
local  shrine,  and  of  Christians  to  Jerusalem,  and  Loretto,  and 
Lourdf'??,  and  Sarai^ossa ;  no  doulit  they  arc  all  si:rvivals  of  old 
pa*j:anisiii,  which  clings  to  the  skirts  r  f  even  a  spiritual  Religion. 

The  nioti\('  of  pilgrimasrcf  neenis  to  l)e  threefold:  (1)  To  visit 
spots  of  which  the  sacred  interest  is  undoubted,  such  as  Jerusalem 
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and  Palestine.  (2)  To  Tuit  spots  where  visions  of  the  Tiipn  Maiy 
are  credited,  such  as  lionrdes  and  Saragossa.  (3)  To  visit  spots  in 

gome  way  connected  with  our  Lord's  earthly  sojoorn,  such  as  the 
Holy  TTouse  of  Lorrtto,  the  Sacred  Stairs,  and  the  Sudarium,  or 
I'oi  ket-haQdkerchief  of  Veronica,  at  Home,  and  the  hurial-sheet.  in 
which  the  Body  of  our  Lord  was  deposited  at  Turin,  the  Wood  of 
the  Cross,  the  Nails,  the  Spear,  the  Crown  of  Thorns,  and  the 
Holy  Coats  at  Rome,  at  Argenteuil,  and  Treves.  The  pilgrimage 
to  Treves  helongs  to  the  last-named  class,  and  Ftotestants  should 
regard  the  motive  with  pity  rather  than  aversion.  With  the  fint 
cliiss  of  pilgrimages  thoy  would  naturally  sympathize  as  regar'ls 
tlie  motive,  and  lu)  douht  tlirre  is  a  spiritual  advantage,  or,  at  the 
least,  joy,  in  visiting  the  scenes  of  our  Lord's  earthly  sojourn.  As 
to  the  second  clu&s,  i  iiuv  e  in  late  years  visited  both  Louixles  and 
Baragossa,  purchased  authorized  descriptions  of  hoth  in  Prench  and 
Spamsh  respectively,  and  no  censure  seems  sufficient  for  those,  who 
knowing  hetter  lend  countenance  to  such  pttlpable  impostures. 
But,  as  regards  the  third  class,  1  feel  more  pity  and  sorrow  than 
indignation;  the  details  are  so  like  those,  with  wl^irh  I  am  familiar 
in  Hindu  and  Mahometan  countries.  It  is  well  said,  that  their 
existence  is  the  response  of  Priests,  whether  Christian  or  non- 
Chrifitian,  to  that  craving  of  poor,  weak  man  ixst  something  ai  mo§ 
iangihh  imd  Mip0rkuman,  and  this  feeUng  has  led  professofs  of 
debased  forms  of  Faith  to  cling  to  relies  as  remedies  against  the 
evils  and  dangers  that  surround  us.  The  feeling  is  excusable  in  an 
African  and  South  Sea  Islander ;  it  may  be  tolerated  in  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  non-Christian  Book-religions  ;  bnt  deplored  when 
practised  by  churches  calling  themselves  Christians.  It  is,  in  very 
fact,  fetish-worship,  for  it  is  not  a  personage,  that  is  being  adored 
for  the  exercise  of  miraculous  power,  but  it  is  merely  a  pwishable 
article,  the  work  of  men's  hands  and  something  akin  to  tlie  shape- 
less idol  of  the  savage.  It  is  true  that  the  Archbishop  of  Treves, 
in  his  opening  address,  remarked,  **  Our  veneration  of  the  sacred 
relic  is  not  due  to  tli*-  fact,  that  it  is  the  Coat  of  Christ,  I  'lt  it  is 
intended  for  Him  wiio  wore  it."    So  learned  Brahmin?  ha\t  ex- 

Slained  to  me  the  motive  ui  the  worship  of  idols  in  India ;  so,  uo 
oubt,  the  augurs  of  the  pagan  worship  in  ancient  Borne  would 
have  expressed  themselves ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  ignorant 
rural  priests,  and  their  still  more  ignorant  flocks,  take  a  more 
obvious  view  of  the  subject ;  that  they  see  a  coat ;  that  they  adore 
a  coat;  that  the  touch  of  that  coat  gives  sight  to  the  blind:  that 
venerati<m  of  that  coat  gives  ecclesiastical  privileges  and  spiritual 
blessings  of  the  highest  order. 

It  is  just  to  state,  that  the  belief  in  any  particular  relic  is  not  an 
article  of  faith ;  scepticism  is  allowed  as  to  individual  objects ;  to 
deny  the  duty  of  venerating  real  relics,  as  all  Protestants  do,  is 
heresy.  X  quote  the  actual  words  of  the  Pastoral  ol  the  Archbishop : 
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Ptrliaps  you  will  asik  mc,  my  brethren,  whether  the  venera- 
**  tion  of  the  holy  relic,  which  our  cathedral  possesses,  be  founded 
on  facty  vhetiier  we  must  acknowledge  it  to  be  the  Goat  withoat 
seam,  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  wore  on  earth.  I  think  it  is 
"  my  r  It  oral  duty  to  answer  this  qn*  <tion  to  the  best  of  my 
**  knowliMlge  and  conscience.    Fir-st  of  nil,  we  mTi<?t  romembcr  that 
*'  in  this  case  there  is  no  question  iit  nil  of  an  artielo  of  faith.    Tt  is 
**  true  that  a  Catholic,  unless  his  faith  lias  suifered  shipwreck, 
**  must  uut  doubt  in  the  least,  that  we  owe  veneration  to  the  relics 
ol  our  SaWonr  and  of  the  saints,  and  that  we  justly  yenerate 
these  relics.  But  when  there  is  a  question  about  the  authenticity 
of  a  certain  relic  in  particular,  then  ererjhodj  is  perfectly  free 
**  to  form  his  opinion  on  sound  and  reasonable  arguments.  A 
**  Catholic,  who  wantonly  or  without   grave  reasons  doubts  or 
"  rejects  the  autlii  nticity  of  a  c»rtaiu  relic,  may  appear  arrogant 
**  au<i  irreverent,  but  he  is  not  for  that  to  be  considered  erring  in 
faith.    The  authenticity  of  a  relic,  like  any  other  historical  fact, 
'*  is  founded  and  proved  on  the  testimony  of  man.   The  authen« 
"  ticity  of  no  relic,  be  it  the  most  eminent  of  the  oldest  church 
in  Christendom,  falls  under  any  precept  of  Catholic  faith. 
**  According  to  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  Bishops  are 
**  bound,  before  sanctionin;::  the  public  exliil)iti<m  of  relics,  to  hear 
**  the  opinion  of  pious  aud  learned  men,  ami  then  to  give  that 
decision  which  shall  bo  dictated  by  truth  aud  piety.  Truth 
demands  of  us,  that  we  confide  in  the  Tenerahle  and  constant 
tradition  of  our  diocese,  that  we  never  accuse  our  ancestors  of 
"  credulity  or  ^ud  unless  there  he  very  grave  reasons  for  doing 
*'  80.    Such  reasons  have  never  been  put  forward." 

This  places  a  papist  in  his  riixht  to  doubt  t?io  riuthenticity  of  this 
Coat  for  reasons  p;iv("n  lower  dovvu.  Pcrhupd  sdhic  day  the  Church 
of  Rome  will  outgrow  the  fetish  idea  and  follow  the  example  of 
King  Hezekiah  (2  Eangs^  xviii,  4),  "who  brake  in  pieces  the 
brazen  serpent  that  Moses  had  made,  for  unto  those  days  the 
children  of  Israel  did  hum  incense  to  it."  The  worship  of  any 
object  or  personage  is  a  derogation  from  the  honour  due  to  Ood 
alone. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  farts.  St.  Cyprian  in  one  of  his 
writinc:^  t/)  Donatus  remarks,  '*  When  our  speech  is  concerning 
the  Lord  God,  let  us  rely  on  facts"  (Extracts  from  "The  Falhers," 
p.  148).  The  Goat  was  displayed  for  six  weeks  ending  Sunday, 
October  4,  1891.  It  had  been  displayed  for  a  similar  period  m 
1844.  The  number  of  pilgrims  in  1844  was  1,100,000;  in  1^91 
it  rose  to  1,925.130.  This  is  not  a  gauge  of  faith,  but  of  facility 
of  access  arraii*rcd  for  convenient  purposes  by  a  Profostant 
Goveninicut.  Besides,  as  would  be  expected,  a  ;j:n  at  number  of 
Prtitestaut  tourists  swelled  the  total.  1  myself  with  my  wife  and 
daughter  passed  before  the  Coat  one  day,  and  I  and  my  daughter 
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on  the  Beoood  day,  and  the  reading  Friest  ticked  us  o£E  by  his 
counting  machine  each  day.   It  is  in  this  way,  that  ndlwayt  in 

India  pay  good  dividends,  for  every  facility  is  given  t«  Hindus  and 
Mahometans  by  special  train  to  get  to  their  place  of  pilgrimage. 

\V*e  arrived  at  Tn  ves  at  niglit,  and  had  rooms  in  the  hotel, 
Becured  by  telo«;nij)h,  and  found  no  unusual  crowd,  for,  in  fact, 
the  great  majority  of  pilgrims  did  not  frequent  tirst-class  hotels. 
Under  our  windows,  well  in  the  night,  processions  were  passing  to 
and  from  the  cathedral,  singing  h3rmnB  and  carrying  torehee.  There 
waa  no  difference  hetween  this  and  the  usual  processions  of  Roman, 
Greek,  Mahometan  and  Hindu  Totaiiee;  in  the  night  air  the  Toicee 
of  men  and  women  sound  melodious,  whether  the  utterance  is 
*'liam  Kan,"  or  **Wah  Guniji,"  or  "Hasan  Hosein,"  '*  Kyrio 
Eleison,"  or  *♦  Ave  Maria  ;  "  there  is  not  iiiuch  religious  worship, 
or  union  of  the  soul  with  (iod,  in  cither  one  or  the  other.  2sext 
morning  we  were  earl^  in  the  field,  and  joined  one  of  the  two 
great  paraUel  lines,  which  advanced  dowly  m  ambient  half-drdee, 
like  the  writhing  of  a  great  snake,  np  to  the  cathedral  door.  The 
scene  was  interesting,  and  snch  as  has  in  all  ages  and  all  climes 
been  witnessed,  at  the  Ephesian  Temple  of  Diana,  at  Athens  during 
the  annual  ranathenaic  festival;  in  Eprypt,  round  all  tlie  f:raii<l  "Id 
temples,  and  at  many  an  old  pagan  slu'ine  in  Italy  ;  for  it  is  a  uu  r^ 
functi<m  of  filing  by  a  dead  object  in  the  eame  way  as  soldiers  file 
by  a  living  Sovereign  or  general   The  good  behaviour  of  the 
crowds,  counting  by  thousands,  was  remarkable.  The  Germans 
are  a  stolid  obedient  people.    In  an  Irish  procenion  there  would 
have  been  rows  and  fighting: ;  here  there  was  not  a  mnrmnr.  Each 
parish  was  headed  by  its  own  priest,  and  I  was  struck  by  the 
mai'vellous  coarsenciss  and  obesity  of  these  priests :  great  red  faces, 
stupid  expressions,  and  inflamed  noses,  showing  that  they  com- 
pensated themaelves  for  enforced  celibacy  by  abundant  eatmg  and 
drinking.   The  countenances  of  the  male  pilgrims  were  bovine,  as 
meaningless  as  their  oxen.   There  were  abundance  of  old  women, 
and  plenty  of  yonnc^  people  enjoyinf?  the  exciirsion.    There  was 
a  warning  against  pickpockets  on  the  cathedral  door.    There  was  a 
repetition  of  a  Iiymn  to  the  Viririn,  hut  no  slioutin^s,    The  hh>;it<'d 
priests  blrutted  along  with  Falstaif  ubdominal  prujeetions,  while 
sometimes  a  younger  priest  looked  out  on  the  crowd  with  a 
thoughtful  expression  of  countenanee,  expressing  some  misgiving 
as  to  the  reality  of  this  devotion.    There  were  shops  selling  models 
and  relics,  and  rosaries,  and  driving  a  brisk  business,  just  like  the 
Pilver^^miths  at  Ephesus,  who  cried  out,  *' Great  i<  Artemis!" 
AVhat  did  the  pilgrims  know  or  care  !    All  the  t  ii:hteeu  centuries 
since  the  Crucifixion  were  as  nothing  to  them.    Had  anyone  sub- 
stituted the  toga  of  CsBsar,  through  which  Brutus'  dagger  went,  or 
the  poisoned  robe  of  Hercules,  it  would  have  been  aU  the  same. 
It  was  shocking  to  think,  that  the  whole  affair  oonaisted  of  pagan 
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elements  clinging  to  the  skirts  of  Christianity,  What  good  could 
the  Coat  <lo  ?  Could  it  influence  these  poor  rustics  so  as  to 
encourap:e  them  to  virtue,  or  hold  them  back  from  sin  ?  Can  they 
be  sustained  in  the  duties  of  a  holy  life  by  an  article  of  dress,  even 
admitting  it  to  be  genuine  ?  There  was  a  marked  absence  of  the 
better  and  moie  educated  dasaea,  not  to  speak  of  the  gentry.  This 
elearly  was  a  eultua  of  tiie  uneducated  villagers,  Uie  Pag^  of 
modem  times.  They  came  from  the  neighbourhood  and  from  the 
adjacent  provinces,  showing:  that  they  were  devoted  to  their  local 
Deity.  The  worshippers  of  the  Coat  at  Argenteuil,  in  France, 
were  elearly  jealous  of  their  German  rival,  and  the  Coat  at  Rome 
would  no  doubt  think  poorly  of  these  provincial  relics,  Still,  as 
we  paced  xound  and  round  in  our  balf-cirdleSf  it  was  difficult  to 
imagine  any  influence  of  soul  or  scene  in  the  most  enthusiastio 
of  these  worshippers.  To  the  ordinary  agriculturist  the  standing 
in  a  **  queue  "  to  get  access  to  the  pit-door  of  a  theatre  partook  as 
miirh.  or  ns  little,  of  the  elements  of  worship  as  this  senseless 
meaiuii  ring  in  front  of  the  catlicdral  door.  The  crowded  ghats  of 
Bauuras,  tho  courts  of  the  sepulchre  at  Jenisalem,  the  road  to 
XUeosis,  were  more  cheering  or  suggestive  of  worship.  For  once 
in  my  Ufa  I  appreciated  the  effect  of  the  corybantic  antics  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  th^  musici  and  noise,  and  the  pirouettes  of 
the  Salvation-'Usses.  They  may  be  more  ridiculous,  but  the  actors 
Beemed  more  in  eamest. 

We  got  into  the  cathtHlrrO  at  last,  and  passed  along  the  nave 
in  Indian  tile.  As  we  parsed  a  table  covered  with  objects,  a 
civil  Priest  volunteeretl  to  draw  my  attention  to  a  nail  of  the 
Cross  (I  think  that  I  must  have  seen  in  different  places  at  least 
a  dozen  nails  of  tiie  Cross);  the  skull  of  Helena,  the  Mother 
d  the  Emperor  Constantino;  a  tooth  of  St.  Peter  the  Apostle, 
and  tlie  body  of  St.  Matthew.  The  Coat  was  now  in  sight,  far 
up  above  the  chief  altar,  and  we  ascended  the  flight  of  staira 
on  the  riglit  hand,  and  at  length  came  in  face  of  it  behind  a 
glass,  but  an  old  priest  obligingly  took  crosses  and  rosaries,  etc., 
from  the  hands  of  pilgrims,  touched  the  Coat  with  them,  and 
returned  them.  I  did  not  trouble  him,  but  as  I  looked  with  a 
feeling  of  shame  for  him,  I  thought  of  the  augurs  described  by 
Cicero,  and  the  sleek,  half-naked  Priests  in  a  Hindu  Temple, 
who  did  very  much  the  same  thing.  It  wn?  only  by  an  effort, 
that  I  could  convince  myself,  that  I  was  in  Ww  uinetfcntl)  f-n- 
tury,  and  in  Europe.  The  follies  and  degiadation  of  the  Human 
Bacc  are  so  similar  in  all  ages  and  all  climes. 

The  Coat  itself  (and  I  write  witii  a  print  before  my  eyes) 
would  not  be  called  by  that  name  in  Europe;  it  is,  in  fact,  a 
short  shirt  with  short  sleeves.  The  materials,  whatever  they 
may  be,  seem  to  be  of  a  character  superior  to  what  would  be 
worn  by  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  the  leader  of  a  band  of  wandering 
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preachers  and  healers,  who  livod  upon  nlms.  "Rnt  this  mattors 
not,  and  I  sweep  away  at  once  the  additional  legend  prepared  for 
the  deception  of  poor  credulous  souls,  that  this  article  of  dress  was 
faehumea  and  made  for  ber  BiTine  Son  by  the  Bleaeed  Virgin, 
vihm  H$  wat  a  child^  and  ihai  it  grm  wHh  hi$  growth;  He 
increaflod  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  His  coat  grew  with  Him; 
nnd  that  thi;;  was  the  garment^  the  tonching  of  which  healed  the 
woman  of  the  issue  of  blood. 

I  now  pasf?  to  the  second  class  of  facts.  Truth  may  he  (i) 
positive,  euch  as  the  fact  that  the  sun  rises;  (2)  founded  on 
uniyenal  experience,  such  as  the  fiut  that  ctmitoct  with  a  penon 
Buffering  from  a  contagions  disease  will  probably  oonrey  the 
disease;  (3)  founded  on  trustworthy  testimony.  The  existence 
of  the  Coat,  and  its  being  worshipped  by  thousands,  is  a  fact 
of  the  first  clnfjs ;  the  te^^timony  on  which  it  is  attempted  to 
connect  this  poor  perishable  article  of  Human  dress  with  our 
Divine  Lord  does  not  belong  to  the  third  class  of  positive  truth. 

Father  Clarke  writes  as  follows :  "  We  know  nothing  of  the 
**  early  history  of  the  relic ;  but,  if  we  b^ere  in  Christian  relics 

at  aU,  we  may  assume,  that  none  of  the  memorials  of  the  Passion 

were  more  carefully  preserved  than  this.  The  absence  of  any 
"  documentary  evidence  for  its  possession  by  the  Chri^tirm  rom- 

munity  in  those  early  days  is  no  more  an  argument  against  its 
**  authenticity  than  is  the  absence  of  ajiy  writ  of  transfer,  and 
**  proof  of  purchase,  any  argument  against  the  right  of  some  family 
"  to  the  lands,  that  they  have  held  as  an  inheritance  from  remote 
*'  antiquity.    The  mere  fact  that  they  are  in  possession,  and 

that  there  is  no  ground  for  disputing  their  right,  and  that 

an  unbroken  tradition  procbdms  the  land  to  be  theirs,  is  quite 
**  sufficient." 

I  thank  the  Father  for  this  illustration.  I  know  a  family, 
which  bus  held  lands  near  lioston,  in  Lincolnshire,  for  five 
hundred  years,  since  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Here  is  a  fact 
which  no  one  can  gainsay,  but  the  Peerage  states,  that  the  family 
moved  into  Linoolnshirc  from  Yorkshire,  \vhere  they  had  resided 
in  the  reigns  previous  to  Edward  III ;  of  thi^  there  is  no  proof 
whatever,  nnd  no  one  with  his  senses  would  give  it  any  credence. 
Let  us  assume  (and  as  will  be  shown  further  on  it  is  a  mere 
assumption)  that  the  Coat  had  been  in  the  Cathedral  of  Treves, 
since  Helena  presented  the  relic  in  the  fourth  century,  we  haTS 
still  a  gap  of  nearly  three  hundred  years,  and  a  geographical 
area  of  thousands  of  miles  from  Jerusalem  to  Treves  to  get  over ; 
and  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  eTidenee  to  show  what  the  soldirr 
did  with  the  seamless  robe,  which  fell  to  him  by  lot  on  the 
Hft(  rnoon  of  that  mournful  day.  A  perishable  article  of  clothing 
passed  in  the  usual  way  at  the  execution  of  criminals  into  the 
hands  of  a  rough  soldier,  probably  not  an  Italian,  but  a  member 
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of  one  of  the  many  Nations,  which  made  up  the  Roman  army, 
and  it  disappeared.  When  onr  Lord  rose  from  the  grave  upon 
the  third  day»  clothes  were  miraculously  provided  for  Him,  and 

of  the  seamlcMS  rohe  nothing  is  heard  in  the  early  centuries. 

But  it  may  be  arg;uetl,  that  it  is  impossible  that  tliere  ran  be 
better  evidence,  that  the  necessities  of  hnman  existence  place  a 
bai'rier  a-jainst  the  pei-])et nation  of  evidence?.  Be  it  so.  Tliis 
argument  cuts  both  ways ;  it  shows  the  absence  of  proof  of 
genuineness  of  this  pretended  relic.  But  as  a  fact,  CTery  traveller 
in  Egypt  has  looked  upon  the  lace  of  Barneses  If,  the  Pharaoh 
who  persecuted  the  Hebrews,  in  his  garments,  which  are  fifteen 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era ;  if  he  visits  the  ^at 
museums  of  Europe  he  will  come  face  to  face  witli  inscriptions 
which  toll  their  own  t^ile ;  the  lines  to  record  tbc  valour  of  those 
who  fell  at  Totiduia,  b.c.  432 ;  the  Moabite  stone  B.C.  900 ;  the 
sarcophagus  of  Esmunazar  B.C.  400  ;  and  the  Latin  lines  inscribed 
hj  the  Emperor  Adrian  upon  the  colossal  vocal  statue  of  Memnon 
at  Egyptian  Thebes:  "Ego  Hadrianus  divinam  vocem  audivi." 
The  rocks  in  India  in  several  places  jbithfully^^ord  the  inscrip- 
tions of  Asoka  in  the  second  centur}"  b  r  ,  calling?  for  mercy  and 
toleration.  If  it  had  been  the  Divine  will,  that  the  relies  of  the 
Passion  should  be  preserved  to  future  apres  for  the  saving;  of  souls 
of  generations  yet  unboni,  they  might  have  been  placed  away  in 
a  scaled  tomb,  such  aa  that  of  the  Egyptians  and  Etruscans,  and 
heen  brought  forth  to  the  light  of  day,  not  on  the  evidence  of  a 
fond,  foolish,  and  lying,  traditiiHi,  hut  surrounded  bj  external  and 
internal  evidence,  and  an  environment  of  human  weaknesses  and 
human  strencrth.  Wc  have  not  to  ^0  far  to  find  an  example,  for 
the  mutual  hatretls  of  different  Nations  and  Churches  have 
combined  under  the  grace  of  God  to  place  the  text  of  the  Old  and 
!Xew  Testaments  beyond,  outside,  and  above,  the  arena  of 
oontroTersy. 

With  this  Coat  this  has  not  been  the  case.  I  proceed  to  trace 
its  history  hack  from  the  year  1 891  up  to  that  century  when  we 

lose  all  trace  of  its  existence.  In  the  year  1844,  forty-seven 
years  n^o,  tliere  was  tlie  tir^t  really  jrreat  Kxhihition,  tlie  means 
of  cominunieation  having  improved,  and  the  preat  European 
Peace  having  commenced.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the 
identity ;  the  Coat  had  been  safely  stowed  away  in  the  cathedral, 
and  the  seals  of  the  casket  were  found  in  1891  unviolated.  In 
18  io,  or  thirty-four  years  previously,  it  was  exhibited,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  identity  ;  but  pre\'ious  to  this  exhibi- 
tion, durin*?  the  troublous  times  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  Coat 
had  been  removed,  in  1794,  into  Germany,  to  Ehrenbreitsten, 
Bamlmrjjr,  uud  Augsburg,  whence  it  was  brought  back.  Con- 
sidering that  its  dimensions  are  so  small  that,  folded  up,  it  would 
be  only  a  light  parcel,  there  might  leaaonably  be  Taiaed  questions 
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ol  identity,  especially  as  it  had  not  been  seen  by  mortal  eye  lov 

1 5  5  years,  or  Ave  generatioiiB  of  men ;  for  the  &ct  must  be  recorded 
that  from  a.d.  1655  to  a.d.  1810  it  had  never  heen  exhibited. 
During;  the  140  ycjirs  prccc<ling  it  had  been  exhibiterl,  but  not  on 
the  modem  scale  of  publicity,  about  eii^ht  times.  The  Pope  had, 
indeed,  by  a  bull  dated  a.d.  1515,  oixitred,  that  it  should  be  bhown 
eyeiy  seven  yean,  bnt  the  troublous  times,  that  accompanied  the 
Befonnation,  had  prsTented  the  order  being  folly  earned  oot. 
Three  years  previoxts  to  the  above  date,  in  15 12,  it  had  been 
exhibited  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  this  appears  to  have 
been  tlie  fir?5t  public  exliibition  that  ever  took  place  j  it  had  never 
been  seen  during  the  previous  316  years,  or  nine  generations  of 
men,  since  the  year  1 1 96,  when  Archbishop  Jeane  had  placed  it 
away  and  locked  it  up  out  of  sight,  and  it  was  with  fear  and  mis- 
giving that  the  Aiehbishop  of  the  time  complied  with  the  request 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  to  show  it  to  him,  as.  15 i 2. 

These  facts  arc  not  taken  from  hostile  statements,  but  from  the 
authorized  books  sold  on  the  spot  in  1891,  and  purchased  by  me  in 
September.  Now,  if  the  object  of  a  relic  is  to  rouse  a  pious  and 
morjil  feeling;  if  the  pilgriiuage,  the  sight  of  this  relic,  and  the 
contact  of  rosaries  and  crosses  with  its  deca)iiig  fragment,  are 
means  of  grace,  what  shall  be  thought  of  tiie  fact»  that  opportoni^ 
of  availing  themselyes  of  this  grace  had  only  been  offered  twdve 
times  in  seven  centuries  ? 

Beyond  this  date  it  is  not  pretended  to  trace  the  existence  of 
the  Coat  at  Treves,  except  by  mere  tradition,  in  the  "  Gesta 
Trevirorum,"  the  work  of  an  anonymous  Autlior,  it  is  mentioned, 
and  the  Empress  Helena,  a  woman  of  ubi^eui'o  bii*th,  in  Bithynia, 
in  Asia  Hinor,  who  at  the  age  of  eighty  visited  Palestine  in  search 
of  relics  is  said  to  have  presented  this  Coat,  with  other  relics  of 
the  same  kind,  to  the  Cathedral  of  Treves,  a  city  in  which  her 
late  husband,  Constantius  Chlorus,  had  held  his  court,  when,  as 
associated  with  the  Kinperor  Dinplctian,  ho  had  ruled  over  the 
Provinces  of  Britain,  Uaul,  and  8paiu.  in  the  absence  of  positive 
testimony  for  the  very  existence  of  the  Coat,  we  have  the  negative 
testimony,  that  Eusebius,  in  his  sermon  before  the  Emperor  Con* 
stantine  on  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  in  332,  never  alludes  to 
it.  The  anonymous  pilgrim,  who  went  to  Palestine  in  333,  and  left 
in  his  diary  a  description  of  the  holy  places,  never  alludes  to  it. 
The  deinl  of  Pope  Sylvester,  314-355,  has  not  survived  the  criticism 
of  its  contemporary  ^genuineness,  thoupch  quoted  in  the  "  Gest« 
Trevirorum"  700  years  later.  It  cannot  be  asserte<l,  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  or  even  probability,  tliut  this  Coat  came  across 
the  sea  firom  Palestine,  and  even  if  this  were  proved,  we  vainlv 
ask  through  whose  hands  it  passed  during  the  300  years  which 
elapsed  between  the  Crucifixion,  a.d.  33-34,  and  the  visit  of  the 
Empress  Helena  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  amazing  to  reflect  how  the 
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reason  of  mun  is  darkened  by  fanatical  prejudices  and  dogmatic 

Hero  comes  in  fhe  necessity  of  sapporting  a  weak  cause  by 

further  foiul  inventions  oalculaSted  to  deceive  weak  minds.  It  is 
admitted,  that  in  i8lo  there  were  no  bona-fide  miracles;  in  1844 
there  were  many;  in  1891,  in  September,  I  heard  of  none  at 
Treves,  though  I  made  inquiry,  but  the  Xcwspaptrs  were  full 
of  them.  No  doubt  in  due  time  a  dociiiiu'rit  will  hv  is-ued  with 
religious  and  medical  certificates  of  miraculous  cuies.  This  is  the 
only  form  which  modem  niirades  can  assume.  In  the  Old  and 
Kew  Testaments  thero  is  some  Ttriety  In  the  'manifold  evolution 
ol  the  Divine  Power,  the  dead  were  raised,  bread  and  wine 
were  created,  the  tongues  of  the  dumb  were  loosened,  lunatics 
were  restored  to  their  senses,  money  was  produced  to  pay  taxes, 
miraculous  drafts  of  fish  took  place.  At  ])laf'es  like  Treves, 
Lourdes,  or  Loretto,  the  miraculous  power  f^linnks  to  the  curing 
of  a  paralytic,  the  staying  of  a  running  sore,  the  claiifying  of 
impeneet  vision,  in  fact,  nudiet^l  miracles,  as  opposed  to  twrgiedl. 
At  Saragosea  alone  I  found  notice  of  a  case  of  A  leg  cut  off  by 
a  scythe,  and  fastened  on  so  neatly  as  to  leave  only  a  red  ring 
round  the  injured  limb.  We  find  no  mention  of  hjirr*  !!  women 
becoming  mothers:  this  often  happens  after  a  Hindu  pil^nuia^e; 
no  instance  of  cruel  wron^  of  oppression  bein*?  rijrhted;  none 
of  the  manifold  sorrows  and  suii'eniigs  of  lite  being  assuaged. 
Kothing  beyond  the  healing  of  a  certain  class  of  corporeal  ills, 
and  precisely  those,  with  which  the  modem  Faith-healer  is  so  suc- 
cessful. In  fact,  the  pilgrimage,  the  excitement,  the  elevation  of 
the  heart  to  God,  the  magnetic  infloenee  of  hope  and  Faith,  effect 
the  cure. 

The  Bishop  feels  this  also.  In  1H44.  in  his  closing  serrnoii  the 
good  miui  remarked,  that  many  sick  came  to  Treves  and  roLurued 
to  their  homes,  as  f ar  ae  their  physical  aiknents  were  oonoemed, 
none  the  better;  but  thero  wero  miracles  not  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  which  in  the  sight  of  God  wero  much  more  precious,  the 
healing  of  the  Soul,  the  tears  of  pious  emotion  coming  from  a  con- 
trite heart,  cue  single  act  of  Christian  Faith,  ho|>e,  and  Lovo 
coming  from  a  notorious  sinner,  one  Hon]  converted :  ihse  are  the 
real  miracles.  I  tiiutik  the  good  liishop  for  these  words,  and 
stretch  out  my  hands  to  him  across  the  abyss,  which  separates 
a  Beligion  of  Spirit  and  Truth  from  a  mere  empty  ceromonial 
stUTOunded  bv  a  high  wall  of  lying  traditions,  and  downright  im- 
positions, and  pray  that  light  may  be  vouchsafed  to  the  souls  of 
his  successors. 

Every  j)art  of  our  Lonl's  dress  seems  to  have  been  found,  thouf^h 
really  it  is  not  clear  from  what  source  information  bus  been  de- 
rived of  the  kind  of  dress  worn  by  the  people  of  Judsea  at  that 
period.  We  read  of  the  garments  mvided  at  the  loot  of  tlw  cross, 
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the  i^eumless  robe,  the  purple  robe,  the  sandals,  the  embalming  sheet, 
the  swaddling  clothes.  The  Beamlesa  robe  is  pressed  into  use,  an 
eTidcnce  of  an  indiyisible  Church.  History  tells  us,  that  the 
Church  of  Christ  has  from  the  earliest  days  been  divided  by  hope- 
less schisms ;  the  whole  arg:ument  is  a  mere  stnicture  of  hypotheses, 
guesses,  wild  assertions,  and  vague  fi^suiniitions.  One  assumption 
is  tliat  Nicodenins,  or  Joseph  of  ArimathtM,  liouglit  this  coat  of 
the  soldit-r.  The  follow iug  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  mode  in 
which  a  theological  argument  may  be  developed : 

Just  as  Christ  is  actually  the  Victim  offered  for  our  sins  in  the 
Mass,  so  we  may  say  that  Christ  still  viitually  wears  the  Sacred 
Kobe." 

A  Latin  liymn  is  given  by  the  same  writer,  Father  Clarke, 
p.  323,  addressed  to  the  Coat : 

0  Testis  iucousutilis 
Pro  dttlci  nato  virgine 
Arte  parata  teztili : 
Quia  te  eat  omat  laudibua  f 

T  am  infonncd,  but  I  did  not  myself  hear  it,  that  some  of  the 
pilgrims  t'X(  lainied,  *' Heiliijo  Rock,  bitte  fur  uns.** 

Great  stress  is  laid  u|)ou  the  opinion  of  a  committee  called  to 
examine  and  report  upon  the  robe ;  it  conaiBted  chiefly  of  Cathedral 
authorities  and  devoted  religionists.  They  would  have  been  more 
than  men,  if  they  had  said  a  word  against  this  relic  :  it  would  be 
hanl  to  ask  the  ecclesiastics  of  Cologne  to  report  upon  the  skulls 
of  the  three  kings,  or  the  bones  of  the  eleven  thousand  virgin 
martyrs,  for  which  tliat  city  is  famous. 

Let  lis  think  out  the  matter  philosophically,  for,  after  all,  this 
is  a  question  of  reason,  not  of  faith.  Our  Lord's  words,  something 
better  than  His  coat  or  sandals,  or  even  His  crown  of  thonis,  have 
eome  down  to  us,  thanks  to  Jerome,  as  trash  and  full  of  life,  as  if 
lit t'  r(  (1  yesterday,  thoughts  that  breathe,  wortls  that  bum,  warnings 
that  terrify,  consolations  that  comfort  and  sustain.  **Kever  man 
spake  as  this  man  spake."  Familiar  as  some  among  us  may  be 
with  the  words  of  the  Hindu  sages,  the  deep  thought*  of  the 
Egyptian  *'  Book  of  the  Dead,"  the  sublime  utterances  of  Buddha, 
Kong-Fa-Tsee,  Socrates,  and  Zoroaster,  no  words,  that  have  echoed 
through  the  corridors  of  time  and  been  blown  round  the  world, 
warning,  soothing,  and  correcting,  are  like  His  words.  Is  not  that 
enough  for  tlic  conversion  of  souls?    To  the  Jew  it  was  replied, 

They  have  Mo-es  and  the  prophets;"  but  the  Christian  has 
soniethinp:  more  :  "  the  everlasting  Gospel."  Shall  a  missrtdded 
hierarcliy  of  blind  worshippers  of  a  dim  and  remote  past  with  one 
hand  withhold  this  Gospel  from  the  people,  and  with  the  other 
bold  up  a  perishing  garment,  such  as  the  moth  frets  and  the  flia 
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conRtimea,  and  tlio  tliiof  steals,  and  mnTi  puts  to  the  miporaHo  use 
of  his  daily  lifo,  and  sing  hymns  to  it,  and  offer  prayers  to  it,  and 
havo  -  irios  and  cro?5«r«  hrouirht  into  contact  with  it,  and  para- 
lyzed aims  btiTtched  out  to  it,  as  if  it  contained  a  living  virtue, 
derired  from  Him,  who  is  supposed  to  bare  worn  it  eighteen  and 
a  half  ceotnrieB  ago,  and  able  to  work  a  limited  power  of  healing 
certain  complaints,  like  Uie  quack  medicines  which  in  these  daye 
are  so  freely  advertised  as  working  instiintaneous  cures  ? 

The  garments,  the  spear,  the  crown  of  thom*?,  and  the  nails,  the 
knife  used  at  the  last  supper,  the  clean  iin*  n  cloth  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  the  pocket-handkerchief  of  Veronica,  arc  hut  the  mean 
BiUToundings  of  His  mortal  life,  when  He  condescended  to  live 
among  men  in  the  form  of  a  servant. 

If  Chiiatians  are  to  hold  their  own  in  these  days  against  tiie 
rising  tide  of  Scepticism^  Agnosticism,  and  Atheism,  the  outcome 
not  only  of  mediajval  irrnorance,  but  of  nineteenth  century  intol- 
lortnal  enlightenment,  th(>y  must  keep  clear  of  these  ijerms  of 
polytheij*m,  which  are  contained  in  the  worship  of  tlio  good  men 
and  women  of  past  ages,  and  that  form  of  fetich  ism,  which  creates 
a  cnltns  of  hair,  sknlls,  teeth,  hones,  and  articles  of  dress.  If  we 
wish  to  guard  the  belief  of  the  miracles  of  the  Bible,  we  must 
rc'fu^^e  to  <rive  credence  to  any  of  a  date  later  than  the  closing  book 
of  the  I^ew  Testament. 

Th$  CAKr^Afflon,  1892. 
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THE    OOI^GEESS  OF  THE  BOM  AN  GATHOLIO 
CLERGY  AT  MALINES,  BELGIUM,  SEPT^  1891. 

Okx  of  fho  features  of  the  age  is  the  Periodical  Congress:  it  has, 

at  least,  the  advantage  of  bringing  {leople  together,  and  thus 
friendships  are  formed,  and  prejudices  removed.  A  it  kal  of 
nonsense  is  spoken,  for  the  speaker  is  safe  from  instant  reljiike  and 
correction,  and  a  great  deul  of  thin  argument  is  f\p]>lau<led,  which 
does  not  bear  the  strain  of  a  pernsal  in  the  printed  report.  On  the 
whole,  such  meetings  are  advautiigeous,  both,  in  things  secular  and 
things  Beligioiis.  I  have  attended  Congresses  in  all  the  chief 
capitals  of  Europe,  on  various  suhjeota,  and  am  funiliar  with  their 
features. 

Last  September  I  in  Belprinm,  when  the  Congress  of  the 
Belgian  Clcr^^y  took  place  in  the  metropolitan  city  of  INIalincs, 
under  the  y>ntroimu:e  of  the  Canlinal  Archbishop.  I  was  present  at 
the  last  meetmg  m  the  cathedral,  and  saw  the  men,  secular  and 
eccleaiastie,  who  took  pari;  in  the  dehates ;  it  lasted  liom  Tuesday, 
September  8,  to  Saturday,  September  is,  was  well  attended,  re- 
ported in  extenso  in  the  local  Journals,  and  was  neither  controlled, 
nor  interfered  with,  by  the  Civil  Government. 

The  first  Congress  took  place  at  Malines  in  1863,  twenty-eight 
years  apro,  followed  by  two  more  hold  at  Malines  in  1864  and 
1867;  the  object  put  forward  then  was  to  defend  their  relij^iuus 
liberty  and  public  rights  against  the  Liberal  Party  in  Belgium, 
in  wmch  insignificant  oounl^,  as  in  Switaerhmd,  there  is  always 
a  struggle  going  on,  as  the  unquiet  spirits,  haviag  no  frontiers 
to  defend  or  foreign  wars  to  wage  or  prepare  against,  let  out  their 
unquiet  feelings  in  intestine  disturbances.  The  cleriry  and  laity 
met  on  terms  of  equality;  as  a  rule,  laymen  presided  at  the 
meetings.  The  one  thint,'  wantetl,  both  on  the  first  and  last 
occasions,  was  a  eou8titutioual  opposition.  All  the  members  sang 
the  same  song,  which  naturallj  produced  a  sameness  in  the 
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disciissioTis,  and  rendered  all  results  of  a  practical  kind  imaginary ; 
for  the  i)eople  who  have  to  be  dealt  with  are  the  very  persons, 
who  put  in  no  uppearance,  and  were  not  represented.  Forei^ 
countries,  including  Great  Britain,  were  represented,  hut  by 
members  of  the  Boman  Gatiiolio  Chnnh. 

On  Tuesday,  September  8,  the  Congress  assembled  in  the  halls 
of  tlie  Seminary;  at  ii  a.m.  there  was  grand  Mass  in  the 
catliedral,  at  which  the  Cardir!;?!  officiated,  and  all  the  members 
of  the  Congress  were  present ;   at  mid-day  the  Coiii^ress  was 
opened.    The  preat  hall  had  bren  provided  with  a  rriiL-itix  and 
a  bust  of  the  Tope.    M.  Victor  Jacobs,  a  leading  member  of  the 
Parliament,  took  the  chair  as  President.   The  Cardinal  Arch* 
biahop  and  other  civil  and  ecclesiastical  notables  took  their  places 
on  the  daVs,  and,  after  the  recitation  of  the  Fimt  Spiritm^  made 
the  openinj?  address.    The  Cai-dinal's  name  was  Goo.*;ens.  He 
expressed  hi'^  joy  at  «e<'ing  the  assembly  of  Catholics,  and  stated 
that  the  ]iievious  Coiifrress  in  1863  had  resulted  favourably  to 
Beligioii  uud  true  libeil/y,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Church  had  got 
ihs  upper  hand.   With  the  nsnal  fonnnla,  so  common  in  English 
erangelical  reports  and  proceedings,  he  effasiyelj  thanked  God, 
that  in  the  face  of  the  evils  threatened  by  the  enemies  of  the 
Church  they  could  see  the  number,  and  the  value,  and  the 
power,  of  the  Church's  defenders.    The  object  of  the  Congress 
was  to  unite  all  Catholies   in   luve  for  their  Mother-Church, 
Teneration  and  obedience  to  their  Sovereign-Pope,  and  devotion 
to  their  suffering  brethren.    Their  desire  was  truth  and  charity. 
On  all  sides  Socudism  was  exciting  to  revolt,  and  the  overturning 
el  the  existing  order  of  things.   The  Congress  preached  sub- 
mission, and  peace  for  the  common  weal.     To  know  God  was 
life,  to  serve  Him  was  liberty,  to  love  Him  was  the  greatest 
happiness.    Ihit  God  does  nothing:  in  this  world  except  l»y  the 
agency  oj  JIis  Churchy  and  for  Ilu  Church ;  the  cause  of  God 
and  of  the  Church  is  one.    St.  Francis  of  Sales  had  remarked, 
that  the  Church  and  the  Pope  were  one ;  the  Congress  is  a  new 
proof  of  our  devotion  to  the  Pope.   The  liberty  of  the  Pope  is 
essential  to  the  dignity  of  the  Church,  for  it  means  the  liberty 
of  our  soul,  and  the  penirity  of  our  belief.    Society  can  only 
be  f.'tved  by  a  recourse  to  Christianity  in  its  most  complete  and 
vital  form,  the  Chureh ;  all  our  att('m])ts  are  vain  without  God, 
the  God  of  the  Chureh.    The  Tope  has  himself  deelared,  that 
the  only  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  time  is  through  tlie 
Church.   It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  we  are  preoccupied 
with  things  spiritual ;  we  labour  also  for  the  temporal  good,  and 
the  true  welfare  of  society. 

The  Canlinal  then  turned  to  another  subject,  which  to  an  out- 
sider bftntyed  the  rnimu  d^etre  of  the  ("oni^Tcss  after  an  i'lt'  rval 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  in  fact,  during  the  preceding  mouihs,  a 
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Socialist  GongreBS  liad  been  held  at  Bmaoek)  and  tiiis  was  tbe 
xeply  of  the  Chiurcli :  it  was  Mza.  Partiiigton's  mop  to  oppoie  tbe 

approa<  liin<^'  wave  of  the  workiDg-man's  aasault  on  Property  and 
Capital,  Civil  Government  and  Moral?*.  He  reninrk*  <1  that  a  great 
tmnslbrmntion  had  taken  \)\nvo  in  tlie  minds  of  men,  and  that  the 
Pope,  remarkini;;  it,  hud  issued  his  eucyclical  letter  Ilerufn 
novarum.  Tlie  Church,  following  the  example  of  Christ,  had 
eTidenced  at  all  times  its  deeire  to  comlort  human  misery^  and  nmst 
do  80  now.  He  then  opened  ont  the  qnestion  oi  Religion  as  opposed 
to  Qodless  Education.  He  then  proceeded  to  attack  the  paUia 
Press,  at  lea^^t,  the  non-Catholic  portion.  Th(  re  would  be  ground 
for  despair,  but  that  liis  Eminence  was  quite  Bure,  that  God  was 
with  them,  and  would  help  thora.  The  remarks  that  Jesus  L;ul 
made  to  His  Aposlleti,  "  U  ye  of  little  i  aiUi,  why  have  ye 
doubted?*'  had  been  repeated  by  the  august  lips  of  the  i^ie* 
sentatiye  of  the  same  Jesua,  Seated  on  tibie  throne  of  St.  Peter, 
he  embraced  the  whole  Human  Bace.  Leo  XIII,  our  admiiibla 
Father,  our  infallibh;  Doctor,  cast  on  this  Congress  looks  of  most 
epecird  tenderness,  and  covered  the  assembly  with  his  protection. 
"When  the  Cardinal  sat  down,  a  telegram  was  read,  which  had  been 
Bent  to  the  Pope  begging  for  his  biet^iug,  and  of  the  reply 
received  from  Some.  The  President  then  read  the  reply,  which 
was  prepared  to  be  sent  to  the  Pope  to  thank  him  lor  the  blessing. 
A  telegram  was  also  sent  to  the  King  of  tbe  Belgians,  and  then  the 
President  proceeded  to  deUver  his  opening  address ;  it  was  ezoea- 
sively  long,  occupyin];^  five  columns  of  the  local  paper,  and  wajs 
clearly  read  from  MS.,  as  the  President  was  so  weak  and  infirm, 
that  he  had  to  leave  Malines  very  soon  after.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
pronouncement  on  the  part  of  the  Clerical  Party  in  lielgiutn, 
partly  in  the  stjle  of  a  prayer,  partly  of  a  pulpit-dlsoourse,  paiUy 
of  a  speech  of  a  Statesman.  The  whole  world  seemed  to  be 
ignored,  except  Belgium ;  the  only  worker  of  good  works  was  the 
Church,  the  Pope  being  the  motive  power,  while  beliind  him,  at  a 
respectable  distance,  stood  the  Lord  Jesus.  Thr'niirlmut  the 
Cungrchs  the  Holy  Spirit  was  ijjnored,  as  well  as  the  ]>u.-.>.ioiUty  of 
those,  who  were  outside  the  Church,  doing  act6  worthy  of  coui- 
mendatitm ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  name  A  the  Virgin  Mary,  or 
of  any  of  the  Saints,  was  neyer  mentioned;  St.  Peter  was  cmly 
alluded  to  as  the  predecessor  of  the  Pope. 

A  programme  of  the  Congress  had  been  carefully  prepared,  and 
the  President  drew  attention  to  a  remarkable  (htl'tTcnco  between  it 
and  the  proj^ramme  of  preceding  Conpi^ses  iu  1863,  iS(j4,  tmd 
18O7.  All  allusion  was  omitted  to  the  defence  of  lleligious 
Liberty,  because  it  had  been  won,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  time 
would  be  dedicated  to  Social  questions.  By  Ueligious  Liberty,  a 
Boman  CathoUc  always  iii>  I'apal  domination;  according  to  this 
▼lew  there  is  no  Beligious  Liberty  in  Qreat  Britain,    iiow,  in 
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Belgium  there  were  certain  points,  in  wliich  there  was  a  division  of 
opinioa  amidst  the  OatholicB,  sad  it  was  thought  prudent  to  Btifle 
the  diBcussioB  hy  omitting  the  subjects,  upon  tiie  principle,  that 
pradenoe  was-  a  cardinal  virtue.     On  the  other  hand.  Social 
questions  were  the  questions  of  the  hour,  and  the  Congress  of 
Malinen  was  called  upon  to  re-echo  the  nentiments  of  the  Papal 
encyclical  Rerum  mmnm.    Roman  Catholics  always  n«5<5uro  us, 
that  the  iufallibiiity  of  the  Pope  extends  only  to  ducisions  of 
dogma,  hut  the  world  may  well  be  astonished,  that  the  recluse  of 
the  Yatican,  an  Italian  Bishop,  who,  probably,  has  never  visited 
n  mannfactiiring  district^  who  has  never  listened  to  the  strong 
words  uttered  in  the  eomgresses  of  workmen,  should  undertake 
to  decide  the  qne*'tion  of  wages,  time  of  labour,  protection  of 
women  and  children,  suspension  of  work  ou  cfrtuin  days,  and  all 
the  tangled  claims  of  the  Socialist;  yet  this  is  just  what  the  Pope 
has  pretended  to  do,  and  what  the  President  of  the  Belgian  Con- 
gress, who,  being  a  Parliamentary  Statesman,  ought  to  have  known 
better,  pressed  upon  this  iirespousible  collection  of  Bishops, 
Priests,  Professors,  pious  Catholics,  and  women  occupied  in  theil 
particular  branch  of  good  works.    It  implies  a  sheer  oblivion  of 
the  necessities  and  dangers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  suppose 
that  anything  practical  could  be  done  by  an  exclusive  Church,  to 
which  but  a  portion  of  the  parties  concerned  belong,  narrow- 
minded  eccleaiastios,  and  an  old  man  secluded  from  the  public 
gaze,  who  could  only  issue  mild  platitudes  instead  of  the  thunders 
of  his  predecessors.    Those  who  had  to  sit  out  t^e  dreary  recapitu* 
lation  of  the  heads  of  the  Pope's  encyclical,  as  given  by  the  poor, 
sufferins:  and  exhausted  President,  M.  Jacobs,  were  much  to  he 
pitied.    The  first  public  assembly  was  tlieu  closed. 

At  the  evening  meetings  of  the  Sections  a  great  deal  of  talking 
took  place ;  in  each  Section  there  was  a  reporter,  who  brought 
with  him  cut-and-dried  resolutions  on  each  subject  noted  <m  the 
programme,  and  laid  them  before  the  Section.  This  system  not 
only  carefully  clo8e<l  the  door  against  forbidden  subjects,  but  also 
against  lawful  subjects  irreverently  handled.  In  one  Section  it 
WO'^  insisted,  that  catechetical  teaching  of  adults  was  desirable 
and  necessary,  and  Fenelon's  advice  should  be  followed,  and  care 
taken  to  read  and  explain  the  Gospel,  In  another  Section  the 
question  of  looking  after  abandoned  and  vagabond  children  was 
taken  up.  It  was  urged  that  the  asylums  provided  by  the  State 
were  not  sufficiently  Christian,  and  the  more  asylums  which  the 
State  provided,  the  more  vagabond  children  were  corrupted  by 
them,  and  that  the  (Uiurch  was  the  only  proper  guardian.  In 
another  Section  came  up  the  thorny  question  of  the  mode  of  burial 
of  the  poor,  the  providing  of  religious  consolation  for  the  parting 
Soul,  and.  of  prayers  for  the  repose  of  the  departed.  The  decision 
of  this  Section  partook  of  the  character  of  a  pious  wish  rather 
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than  of  practical  action.  In  another  Scotion,  to  the  8ubjc»et  of 
the  marriage  of  the  poor  was  tucked  on  a  request  to  Catholic 
ladies  to  hunt  up  conGubines  and  persaade  tfaam  to  go  through  the 
form  of  marriage,  as  has  been  done  at  Antwerp.  In  another  Section 
it  was  urged,  that  Catholics  should  devote  more  time  to  tlic  serious 
study  of  the  work  of  the  p-cat  T)(>ct^)i*s  of  the  Church  ami  the 
remarkable  encyclicals  of  the  Present  l*ope,  and  that  tracts  should 
be  compiled  on  these  subjects  m  a  po})uhir  form.  It  make«»  one 
shudder  to  tliink  of  Thomas  A^uuiab,  and  Augustine,  and  Liguori, 
and  even  Leo  XIII,  heiug  thnut  into  our  hands  in  the  Ibnn  of 
a  tract.  A  tract  of  the  light  kind,  ismted  in  Paternoster  Bow,  is 
difficult  to  digest ;  but  sudi  a  tract,  as  contemplated  at  Malines, 
would  absolutely  choke  anyone  except  a  theological  student 
prepared  to  swallow  anything:.  In  another  room  a  scheme  was 
(lis(  ussed  for  forming  clubs  or  associations  in  the  University  for 
the  purpose  of  social  discUHsions. 

On  Wednesday,  September  9,  there  was  a  great  deal  done  in 
the  Sections,  The  first  Snhject  was  on  caftechinng  by  Tolun- 
teeis,  which  seems  a  Papist  form  of  a  Sunday -srhool.  In  one 
hrief  para^jraph  three  Subjects  are  noted :  the  Worship  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  the  partaking;  of  the  Communion  on  the  first 
W'ednesday  and  Sunday  of  each  month,  and  tli(>  ApostoJaf  of 
Praver.  The  practical  subject  was  brought  forward  by  a  Lay- 
man of  rest  from  work  on  the  Sunday,  and  the  cessation  of  all 
railway-traffic  for  the  purpose  of  pleasure-excursions.  A  resolu- 
tion was  passed  on  this  subject  in  great  detail  of  a  character, 
which  would  gladden  the  Ik  art  <^  the  Society  for  the  Observance 
of  the  Sabbath.  Prirate  families  were  urged  to  give  their  sen-ants 
opportunity  of  attendiu};  Divine  sen-ice,  and  never  to  <ri\e  parties 
on  Sunday.  Ailisans  were  to  he  encouraged  to  tlirow  up  the 
Bcrviee  of  masters,  who  required  them  to  work  on  Sumiay.  All 
this  was  decided  by  a  little  knot  of  enthunasts  seated  in  a  little 
room  in  the  Seminary  at  Malines  in  a  countiT,  where  the  fouith 
commandment  is  avowedly  thought  nothing  of,  and  no  change  is 
manifested  in  the  appearance  of  the  streets,  or  the  manner  of 
liWng  of  the  people.  In  another  Section  it  was  proposed,  and  re- 
solved, to  constitute  Catholic  and  auti-revolutionarv  leajznes  like 
those  lately  coustitut^d  iu  Germany.  Thisi  was  another  device  to 
meet  Socialism.  It  appears  that  there  exists  in  Belgium  societies 
of  mutual  help,  hut  upon  a  secular  basis.  This  did  not  satisfy  the 
extreme  Papist,  who  cannot  imagine  the  existence  of  anything 
good  outside  his  Church  and  the  control  of  the  Priest,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  recommend  the  creation  of  riv.d  ^x  ieties  with  the  same 
object,  but  witli  Iteligiou  stnn-ed  down  to  the  model  of  the  l{i>mish 
Church  as  their  base.  All  such  schemes,  hciii;^  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  arc  destined  to  be  useless.  In  another  Section 
a  luug  discussion  took  place  on  the  important  subject  of  supplying 
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decent  habitations  to  the  workman.  This  seeino^l  a  matter  totally 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  Congress.  Kesolutiuus  were  passed  of 
a  comprehensiYe  character.  With  the  State  alone  could  rest  the 
power  of  oarrying  out  eucli  a  acheme,  but  it  was  to  the  interest 
of  the  Church,  that  it  should  be  put  forward  and  urged  by  Priests 
and  Catholic  laity.  QuestionB  of  education  wen  diaouased  in  other 
Sections. 

Another  remarkable  subject  came  under  discussion :  **  Is  it 
possible  to  liave  a  Christian  theatre?"  The  Idea  seemed  to  be, 
tuat  all  exiiitiug  theatres  should  be  got  rid  of,  and  Christian 
tlieatree  subetitated.  Thia  reeolation,  after  a  faint  oppoeitiim, 
was  carried,  and  marks  the  extreme  want  of  a  practical  sense  in 
the  Congress.  How  would  they  proceed  to  carry  out  their 
scheme?  The  next  proposal  was  to  cxtlude  the  study  of  the  nude 
fiprure  from  the  Christian  Art  of  painting.  Thia  propoaal  also  was 
adopted. 

The  discussion  then  went  ott  to  the  proper  decoration  of  the 
interior  of  churches,  and  the  symbolical  orientation  of  the  Church 
itself.  It  appears,  that  this  ancient  superstition  of  the  earl^  cen- 
turies had  in  late  years  been  lost  sight  of  in  Belgium,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  call  attention  to  it.  The  next  discussion  was  upon  the 
Images,  a  subject  whi  ^h.  nccordinp:  to  the  speaker,  left  much  to  be 
desired.  A  dead  set  011  {^iit  to  be  made  against  a  certain  class  of 
Images,  and  none  allowed  to  be  bought  or  sold,  which  had  not 
obtained  the  approval  of  the  liishop.  This  also  was  adopted.  It 
must  he  recollected,  that  the  Papist  modes  of  Worship,  as  exhihited 
in  Itelgtan  churches,  is  of  the  type  of  Northern  Europe,  and  not 
degraded  by  the  dolls  and  absurdities,  which  meet  the  eye  every- 
where in  Italy  and  Spain,  and  the  reform  proposed  in  the  above 
resolution  is  clearly  in  the  right  direction.  At  the  general  meeting 
of  this  day  the  proceedings  of  Sections  were  formally  approved, 
and  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  bcience  to  tlie  Catholic  life  came 
on  for  discussion,  a  very  large  one.  And  one  of  the  chief  speakers 
had  recourse  to  the  Flemish  Language,  a  dialect  of  Dutch,  which, 
of  course,  placed  the  French-speaking  portion  of  the  audience  out 
of  court.  The  speech,  as  given  in  French,  was  neither  to  the 
point  nor  profitable.  I  quote  the  closing  phrase  as  a  specimen 
of  Flemish  oratory:  "To-day  the  barbarians  have  again  arrived, 
*'  but  Leo  XIII.  is  at  the  gate  of  Home,  and  will  compel  these 
*'  barbarians  to  retire.  Yes,  the  Fope  will  make  them  retire. 
"  May  Jesus  Chziat  give  us  this  extreme  hlessing ! " 

Another  speaker  would  not  let  himself  be  beaten,  for,  said  he, 
**  The  general  adhesion  of  Christianity  to  the  teaching  of  the  Pope 
*•  is  the  certain  token  of  victory.  Tin*  Vatican  had  adr^^t*  d  the 
"  appearance  of  Mount  Sinai,  no  longer  in  the  midst  ot  ligiitnings, 
•*  but  in  the  solitude  of  captivity.  Christiana  not  only  find  in 
**  Leo  Xiii.  a  wise  man,  a  philo80i>her,  and  an  ecmomiii^  but  the 
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bead  of  ChriBtiauity.  The  utterance  of  the  Pope  is  the  watch* 
•*  word  of  God." 

The  absurdity  of  eucli  utterances  by  the  little  Belgian  Church 
can.  sooroely  be  exceeded;  but»  if  the  oomjpaiiaon  of  their  Ihtte 
Church  to  that  great  indeecrihohle  eoUeetiTity^  called  Christiaiutf 
is  absurd,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  blasphemj  el  ealling  the 
Yatican  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  utterance  of  tike  poor  old  man  in  the 
Vatican  the  watchword  of  God? 

On  Thursday,  September  lo,  the  sections  were  bnsy.  In  one 
allusion  was  made  to  St.  Peter's  Pence,  which  were  sent  to  Rome 
to  supply  the  Pope  with  the  means  of  living,  as  he  preferred  to 
lire  on  the  bounty  of  the  Catholics  rather  than  on  a  eiTil  list 
provided  by  the  Italian  GoTemment.  This  hrou^t  forward 
conspicuously  the  necessity  of  restoring  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Popf,  and  the  foolish  Belprians  voted  a  resolution  to  this  effect. 
Rejoicmg  in  an  independence  themselves  of  foreign  rulers  by  the 
kind  protection  uf  the  Great  Powers,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  deny 
to  the  people  of  Rome,  and  certain  provinces  of  Italy,  the  same 
independence,  vlddi  they  had  won  for  thenuelTes  by  their  great 
plnck.  One  speaker  drew  attention  to  the  weakness  of  tiie  Belgian 
Missions  on  the  Congo,  remarking  that  the  Protestants  occupied 
thirty-one  stations,  and  the  Catholics  only  six.  By  a  singular 
blrnfliiifT  of  subjects  the  same  section  recorded  a  vote  in  favour  of 
free  seata  in  the  churches  during  Divine  service  :  anyone,  who  has 
attended  Jielgian  churches,  knows  how  each  chair  has  to  bejpaid 
for.  In  another  sectami  the  great  and  difficult  subjects  of  pronsioii 
of  pensions  for  aged  labourers,  of  oo-imentiTe  socisties,  so  as  to 
give  the  labourer  a  share  in  the  profit^  of  oo-operative  stores  and  of 
labour  strikes,  were  touched  upon  in  an  airy  and  academic  way, 
clearly  indicatinj^,  that  no  one  present  had  approarlied  the  founda- 
tion, or  even  the  outskirts,  of  these  great  social  questions,  which 
are  destined  in  the  twentieth  century  to  shake  Society  to  its  very 
basis  in  spite  of  all  the  feeble  efforts  of  Governments  or  Churches. 
Another  section  had  tiie  hardihood  to  express  opinions  with  regard 
to  the  public  Press,  which  were  purely  academic.  The  proprietOTB 
of  the  leading  journals  in  Bel^um  of  all  shades  of  opinion  must 
have  lauG:hpd  at  the  idea  of  a  little  coterie  of  ecclcsiaatics  and 
flaneurs,  attempting  to  control  the  many-headed  monster. 

In  another  section  Education  was  discussefl.  A  refolution  was 
passed,  which  sounds  strange  to  the  ears  of  independent  nations, 
that,  according  to  the  desire  <»f  the  Pope  young  men  should  be 
'*  sent  annually  to  Borne  to  form  themselves  under  Episcopsl 
*'  auspices  for  sacerdotal  life  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  Bome, 
"  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  CJiurches,  and  to  learn  sacred 
**  science  from  sources  opened  and  constructed  by  the  I'ope."  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  by  what  process  of  reasoning  the  Church 
of  Home  is  mother  of  the  Greek  and  the  Asiatic  Churches,  or 
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mi-^frr.ss  of  the  British  and  American  Churches.  The  old  question 
80  fully  discussed  iu  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era  was 
le-opened  in  the  nineteentb,  whether  the  study  of  the  non- 
Ghristiaa  okwaoa  of  Greece  and  Rome  should  he  tolented,  and  an 
Qnceitain  resolution  arrived  at,  that  a  ludioious  choice  should  he 
made  of  authors  to  he  studied,  and  whole  works  should  he  taken 
up  rather  than  portions.  It  was  then  resolTed  to  found  a  Society 
for  the  concentration  of  Catliolic  forces  on  the  ground  of  Science, 
religious,  philosophic,  and  historical,  and  to  call  it  hy  the  name  of 
Leo  XIII.  Erery  Belgian  conception  appeared  to  be  of  the  most 
grandiose  nature.  To  them  the  world  seemed  only  to  he  com- 
mencing its  existence;  in  fact,  no  other  Nation  existed  except 
Belpum,  and  no  idea  could  get  heyond  the  encyclicals  ol  Leo  XIII. 
It  will  he  intcrestinp:  to  inquire  what  kind  of  mouse  was  the  out- 
come of  the  parturient  mountain.  Another  section  recommended, 
that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  Christian  art,  as  opposed  to 
classic  or  pagan  art. 

In  tiie  genenl  meeting  ol  the  day  more  aerions  auhjeota  came  . 
under  distmssion.  It  was  determined,  that  tiie  colony  ol  the 
Congo  should  not  only  he  opened  to  civilization  and  commerce, 
hut  to  Religion  also,  that  Missionaries  phould  be  sent  out,  and 
funds  supplied  for  their  expenses.  All  this  was  well,  but  it  was 
well-known  in  Brussels  and  Amsterdam,  that  the  Beljsrian  adminis- 
tration of  the  Congo  Province  was  an  entire  failure,  and  had  en- 
tailed misery  upon  the  poor  natires.  It  was  then  proposed  by  an 
ardent  Priest,  a  snrnvor  of  the  Congress  of  1867,  to  found  an 
a«?sociution  of  prayer  for  the  return  of  Russia  to  Catholic  unity. 
The  Greek  Church  in  Russia  might  naturally  offer  prayer  for  the 
return  of  Rome  to  their  fold.  An  appeal  then  was  made  in  favour 
of  a  freer  use  of  the  Flemish  language,  as  a  safeguard  of  Faith, 
Morality,  find  Natural  Dignity.  As  the  use  of  this  non-literary 
dialect  is  freely  permitted,  it  seemed  scarcely  necessary  to  use 
such  high-flown  language  as  is  attributed  to  the  speaker,  **tkdi 
he  left  th0  tuhf^d  with  aU  emfidtim  to  th$  hUmngi  of  th0  Zord** 
Ko  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Congress:  it  is  too  well-known, 
that  the  life  or  death  of  a  Lanp:uap:c  dcpcnrls  upon  causes  beyond 
the  control  of  kings,  or  parliaments,  or  priests.  An  eloquent 
appeal  was  then  made  in  the  anti-Slavery  cause.  An  address  to 
the  Pope  was  then  read  to  the  meeting,  assuring  him  of  their 
obedience,  and  elaiming  the  restitution  of  the  temporal  power  on 
the  grounds  of  Nataral  Justice. 

On  Friday,  September  11,  one  section  took  up  a  subject,  which 
was  clearly  beyond  the  sphere  of  mere  Religious  dilettante,  of  the 
planting  of  convict-colonies  in  the  Congo  Province.  It  is  character- 
istic, th:it  a  measure,  utterly  condemned  and  abandoned  by  Great 
liritain,  should  be  recomnicudcd  seriously  by  gowl  men  iu  Pelgiuni. 
So  much  time  hud  been  wubttid  in  academic  discussiuas,  that  there 
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was  no  time  to  (li«CTisf  moastiref  to  nrrf?!t  flic  n^nsc  of  alcoliolic 
drinks :  colourless  rcsohitiiJiis  wei*e  passed,  which  will  be  oiere 
wa4('-pap<T.  Ill  anotlior  section  the  question  of  Heligious  retreats 
for  piuTer  and  mcditiiliuu  was  discussed.  To  a  certaiu  order  of 
minds  this  kind  of  practice  recommends  itself,  and  being  an  entire 
cessation  from  the  daily  labour,  to  which  man  was  bom,  ooiresponds 
with  ^ting,  which  is  a  cessation  from  taking  that  moderate 
nourishmont  necessary  to  sustnin  the  power  of  the  body  for  labour. 
To  those  who  take  a  liealthy  view  of  the  duty  of  man  to  ln">^  Maker 
and  to  his  fellow-creatures  botli  prai  tices  seem  open  to  cundemna- 
tion.  Another  speaker  urged  the  return  to  Christian  usage  in  the 
family,  of  a  place  for  the  crucifix  over  the  fireplace,  the  practice  of 
family  prayer,  and  the  practice  of  parents  blessing  their  children; 
neither  di-eussiun  nor  resolution  followed  this  proposal.  The 
subject  of  libraries  for  genend  use,  of  tlie  adoption  of  penniless 
orjihan"?.  and  of  cnoonraging  the  study  of  mathematics  in  Colleges, 
came  untler  discussion.  Keligious  Education  and  Religions  litera- 
ture came  under  lengthy  consideration.  The  subject  ot  decorating 
the  interiors  of  churches  with  painting  in  many  colours  was  not 
forgotten. 

In  the  general  meeting  of  this  day  the  irrepressible  subject  of  fha 
union,  or  rather  the  absorption,  of  the  Greek  Churches  cropped  up. 
It  was  asserted,  that  the  objection  of  the  Oriental  Churche?^  to  seek 
abjsorption  arn«e  from  the  mistaken  idea,  tliat  imion  meant  sub- 
jection to  Latiuism  ;  but  the  Pope  was  nut  sp*"(  !al]y  Latin,  as  he 
belonged  to  the  worhl  at  large.  Considering  Liiat  the  Tope  is 
always  an  Italian  Bishop,  and  the  objection  of  the  Oriental 
Churches  is  to  there  being  any  Pope  at  all,  these  remarks  are 
beside  the  mark. 

Father  Fletcher  represented  the  Eonianists  of  England,  and  a 
Belgian  friend  tendered  liini  the  consolation,  that  for  foity  years 
the  Pussionists  had  daily  re(  ited  an  "  ave  "  for  the  eouvtr»iou  of 
England.  Father  Fletcher  might  indeetl  be  thankful  for  small 
mercies,  but  the  very  existence  of  such  expedients  for  the  con- 
version of  souls  seems  to  indicate  the  hopelessness  of  the  wish. 
Father  Fletcher  then  begged  the  assistance  of  Belgium  to  convert 
England,  and  the  foundation  of  a  special  Belgian  Society  for  that 
purpose. 

The  Abhe  Gamier,  from  France,  whose  name  deserves  special 
mention,  made  some  memorable  remarks.  He  meutione<l  the  con- 
versions, which  he  bad  made  by  distributing  a  popului-  edition  of 
the  Gospel.  If  Christ,"  said  he,  '*  does  not  reign  oyer  the  whole 
world,  it  is  because  we  too  much  forget  the  Gospel."  He  then 
uttered  the  following  words :  "  The  present  evil  social  system  is 
'*  often  charged  with  being  the  cause  of  the  abolition  of  the  Sove- 

r'  ipii-power  of  the  l*o]>e.  bnt  the  men,  ^vho  did  this  wrong,  were 
"  brought  up  in  ecclesiastical  colleges,  wherci  unfortunately,  they 
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**  found  in  the  course  of  instruction  more  Paganism  tlian  Gospel. 
**  In  France  an  organization  liad  been  forineti  to  tlihlribute  and 

encourage  the  study  of  the  Gospel  in  all  paribhcs.  The  chief 
"  impreesion,  whicli  he  wished  to  fix  on  tiie  Congress,  was  the 

neeoMity  of  re-establuhingthe  Eingdoin  of  Chxist.   In  the  earlj 

centuries  the  Gospel  was  in  every  hand.  Socialism  is  the  first 
**  result  of  the  yiolation  of  Christian  duty." 

These  remarks  were  applauded,  and  small  tracts  were  circulated 
gratis,  two  of  which  found  their  way  into  my  hand.  One  is  a 
list  of  books  recommended ;  foremost  among  them  are  tlie  four 
Gospels  and  the  Acts  in  French,  at  the  cost  of  less  than  half  a 
franc.  But  more  remarkable  is  a  small  leaflet  called  The  League 
of  the  Gospel."  External  ritual  is  denounced  as  an  imperfect 
substitute  for  real  Religion :  it  is  only  a  lawful  accessory,  not  the 
principal  object.  Jesus  Cliri^t  has  left  us  the  (luspel,  in  which 
none  of  tliis  ritual  is  mentioned.  Without  a  perfect  obedience  to 
the  Gospel  there  can  be  no  true  Christianity.  ChristianB  ou^'ht  to 
live  according  to  the  Gospel,  and  abstiiiu  from  theatres  uud 
dancing,  and  (^ristian  women  should  not  wear  low  dresses,  or 
read  novels,  as  all  these  pleasures  have  a  dangerous  proximity  to 
sin.  The  education  of  clnl  Im  n  should  be  strictly  Religious,  and 
the  Gospel  should  be  the  basis.  The  Sunday  should  be  strictly 
obferved :  all  labour  should  cease,  and  the  Church  should  be 
visited.  The  Bible  should  be  read  in  the  family  didly.  Prayer 
should  consist  not  in  long  readings,  but  in  the  buuI  having  recourse 
to  God,  dwelling  in  thought  on  God,  and  being  in  union  with  God. 
After  providing  for  the  wants  of  their  families  Christians  should 
contribute  the  remainder  of  their  income  to  the  establiBbment  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  All,  who  wish  to  join  the  league,  should 
sign  a  token  of  personal  adhesion. 

I  attended  and  studied  the  ])roceedings  of  this  Congress  three 
days  after  I  had  accomplished  a  pil^Tunafre  t^  the  Holy  Coat  at 
Treves,  and  gone  carefully  into  the  detuiie>  of  this  gross  impobture, 
and  the  contrast  between  the  debased  Paganism  of  the  one  and  the 
advancing  Christian  life  of  Abb6  Gamier  was  overpowering ;  and 
yet  this  Proteus-Church  of  Rome  tolerates  and  approves  of  both. 

This  beinp^  the  last  day,  certain  orators  were  allowed  full  time 
for  their  eloquence.  The  stamp  of  man  is  well  known  at  English 
meetings,  especially  religious  ones  :  Vox  et  pneterea  nihil."  In 
one  great  display  about  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Letters  occurs  a  passage 
.suggesting,  that  the  young  men  of  Belgium  might  indeed  read 
Comte  and  Schopenhauer  and  other  wicked  books  on  the  condition 
that  they  had  previously  read  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bossuet,  and 
Shakespeare.  X  wonder  whether  the  great  English  dramatist  ever 
found  himself  in  such  a  category  before  ?  The  Congress  ended 
with  a  telepram  from  the  Pope,  conveying  his  blessing  to  2,500 
Belgian  workmen  and  their  families. 
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On  Saturday,  September  12,  tlicre  was  an  early  meeting  held. 
The  Abbe  Gaxnier  begp:ed,  that  a  rcsolutiou  might  be  reconietl  in 
the  sense  of  his  speech  yesterday  in  favour  of  familtf  prayer  mi 
iaiiy^  noiing  of  th$  Ootpel,  He  reckoned  without  his  host ;  the 
Belgian  episcopate  had  had  time  to  reflect  <m  the  consinjuences  <rf 
too  great  familiarity  of  tlio  laity  with  the  Gospt  l,  and  tlie  President 
ruled  that  the  t^ubject,  wlii'  h  «oomed  to  be  the  foundation  of 
Christian  life,  and  to  po,  as  it  were,  witliout  sayin?;,  should  be 
shtdved  till  the  bisliups  had  time  to  reflect,  whether  it  might 
be  brought  on  the  agenda  of  the  next  Congress. 

An  Iriehman,  described  as  an  ezammer  of  naftnnd  sdenoes  at 
Dublin,  then  pnt  in  his  wotd,  that  the  social  difficulty  was  also  an 
Dnglish  and  Irish  question.  He  then  got  on  the  subject  of  the 
use  of  the  Bible.  **  They  often  talk  in  England  of  a  double  Bible  : 
**  the  revealed  Word  of  Uod  and  the  Biblr  of  Nature.  The  English 
**  accuse  the  lloman  Catholics  of  havint;:  as  little  of  one  as  of  the 
•*  other.  As  regards  the  Word  of  God,  such  an  assertion  is  false, 
**  and  as  regards  the  Bible  of  Nature  the  same  defiance  is  offered 
'*  to  the  men  of  Scienoe  as  has  aboTo  been  thrown  in  the  face  of 
"  the  British  Biblical  Societies.  Scienc  e  is  a  good  thing,  but  a 
**  priest  is  a  more  necessary  thing.  While  here  in  Belgium  you 
**  haTe  the  great  sun  of  free  Srienre,  in  England  the  spirits  lie  in 
*'  darkness.  Still,  among  Protestants  there  are  hearts  of  gold,  which 
**  cannot  see  the  truth,  though  they  desire  to  do  so.  Your  prayers 
**  are  reo nested,  as  you  have  triumphed  by  your  perseverance." 
Here  is  tne  true  ring  of  the  Irish  blarney,  with  the  Irish  bull  of 
hearts  having  the  power  of  Tision* 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Bombaut  was  crowded. 
The  Cardinal-Archbishop  and  hia  bishop;;  were  seated  in  the  nave 
in  front  of  the  pulpit  in  all  pomp  and  splendour,  and  a  bishop  de- 
livered the  closing  sermon.  The  text  was  Ephesians  iv,  15.  I 
had  a  good  seat  by  the  courtesy  of  the  attendants,  who  recognised 
a  foreigner,  and  I  listened  wi&  attention.  There  was  a  copioos 
and  eloquent  flow  of  words,  acoom|»snied  bj  a  soperb  action,  but 
▼cry  few  ideas,  either  new  or  convincing  ;  but  tiiis  is  a  pheno- 
menon, with  which  \ve  are  familiar  in  England  also.  The  Belgian 
preacher  seemed  to  realize  the  impossibility  of  the  existence  of  any 
good  of  any  kind,  human  or  Divine,  outside  his  Church.  The 
Christians  of  Belgium  were  invited  to  be  the  salt  of  ths  earth  and 
the  light  of  ths  world,  for  they  had  the  truth,  and  truth  commands 
the  world.  He  dosed  in  calling  for  the  blessing  cf  God  upon  all, 
who  had  attended  the  Congress.  The  Cardinal-ArehbishMi  then 
addressed  the  congregation,  all  standing.  He  was  a  man  of  noble 
appearance,  and  his  words  were  full  of  dignity.  Ho  thnnked  all, 
who  had  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Congress,  and  called 
upon  them  to  hr  men  of  action  as  well  as  words.  He  then  pave 
his  blesbing,  mid  tiiu  Congress  dispersed.    There  was  a  buiiiiuet  in 
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the  evening  and  toasts.  One  of  the  lay  members  proposed  the 
health  of  the  strangers,  and  rendered  special  homage  to  the  English, 
whu  had  hit  hy  hit  conquertd  religum  liberty.  This  was  a  iffngalar 
sentiment  from  the  native  of  a  Province,  which  had  formed  part  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  had  had  the  advantage 
of  beinj?  "[ovemed  by  tlio  Dnke  of  Alva,  one  of  the  most  bigoted 
und  bloody  ol  IComaa  Catholics.  The  lessons  of  History  seem  soon, 
forgotten. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whctlicr  any  possible  advantage  can  be 
derired  from  mich  a  GongresB.  Many  of  the  subjects  discuBsed 
were  totslly  beyond  the  sphere  of  action  and  inteUip^ee  of  eede- 
fliastics.  Narrow-mindedness,  ultramontanism,  and  blindness  to 
the  progress  of  the  nincteentli  century  appear  to  be  the  chief 
features  of  the  Belgian  Church  as  represented  at  Malines.  No 
ripple  is  heard  of  tlie  wave  of  the  assault  of  the  higher  criticism 
on  the  Scriptures ;  no  uilasion  made  to  the  spectre  of  downgradeism, 
atheism,  agnosticism,  and  opposition  to  all  Religion,  which  alarm 
aU  thoughtful  ChrisHans.  Those  who  led  the  Congress  seem  to 
have  learnt  nothing  from  Histor}-,  and  forgotten  notbiog  of  an'eviL 
past:  they  seem  blind  even  jnst  before  dawn. 

I%$  Churchman,  1893. 
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LETTER  TO  A  CLERGYMAN  OX  TlIK  SUBJECT 
OF  ORIENTAL  CHURCHES. 

Deae  Sie, 

1  have  delayed  replying  to  your  two  post-cards  of  the  t  ^rdult., 
and  the  iBt  of  thiB  mouth,  until  I  could  make  sure  of  your  identity, 
"which  1  have  done  to-day  by  rcferring  to  the  CUrgy  Lut. 

1  ^nllingly  accept  the  advice,  eren  the  reproof,  of  eanert 
men,  although  entire  strangeia,  and  I  thank  you  lor  your  com- 
mnnieationB,  and  reproofs. 

With  re;rard  to  the  Bishopric  of  Jerusalem,  the  two  Fri mates, 
and  the  Bi8hop  of  London,  are  about  to  nominate  a  new  Bifhop. 
As  a  Member  of  the  Cominittt  e  of  two  great  Epi^'opal  Missionary 
Societies,  I  have  gladly  voted  in  favour  of  meeting  the  expressed 
wishes  of  the  Hcnsids  of  my  Church,  and  supplying  the  needful 
income. 

With  regard  to  the  Greek  Church,  I  have  had  the  opportani^ 
of  ^'i8iting  the  places  of  Worship  of  that  Church  in  Athens,  Con- 
etiuitinoplo,  St.  Petersburgh,  Moseo^,  Troitska,  Kief,  Odessa, 
Smyrna,  Damnsens,  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  and  Cairo.  I  am 
also  familiar  with  the  ritual  of  the  Hindu  Temple  at  Banaras. 
A  pious  Brahman  would  rccoj^nise  the  similarity  of  the  two 
wonhips :  an  unknown  Language :  a  prostration  to,  and  kissing 
of,  pictures:  an  entire  abeenoe  of  spiiitoality,  and  reasonable 
service,  and  a  gross  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  worshippers 
of  the  saving  truths  of  tlie  Oo?;pel.  Is  it  to  be  womlen-d,  tliat 
an  anxious  sinner,  S(  eking  his  personal  salvation  tlirouLrh  the 
alone  mirits  of  lu'^  Saviour,  should  turn  for  the  waters  of  Life 
away  from  such  u  broken  cistern,  and  seek  them,  where  they 
are  to  be  found?  lliere  is  one  redeeming  feature  of  the  Greek 
Chnroh,  which  honourably  distinguishes  it  from  the  Church  of 
Rome,  that  the  Bishops  are  not  opposed  to  the  circulation  of 
the  Bible  in  the  vulgar  tongue:  herein  is  their  gieat  hope  of 
Refonu  in  God's  own  time. 

You  state  tliat  you  imvcv  heard  one  of  the  School  of  Thought, 
to  which  the  Mirtsionuries  in  Palestine  belong,  preaching  the  whole 
QospdL.  I  fear  that  your  parochial  duties  must  hare  kept  you 
Tery  much  to  your  own  Church,  and  that  you  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  attending  such  Cliun  lios,  as  St.  Paul's,  Onslow 
Gardens,  to  the  congregation  of  which  I  am  privileged  to  belong* 

2b  the  R0V,  F.  T.  W^hir^  SurUy  Vumr^^  Chr§ai  Murhw, 
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Yin 


ON  THE  ADMISSION  OF  WOMEN  TO  RELIGIOUS 

COMMITTEES. 

I  beg  to  intimBte  to  yon  {hat  I  liaye  s^ven  notice,  that  I  intend 
on  JTnlj  17  to  propose  the  following  lesolution : 

"Tliat  Women  bo  olijriblo  to  seats  on  the  Committee  ol  the 
Biitiah  and  Jb'oreign  Bible  Society.'' 

This  does  not  imply,  that  there  must  be  a  certain  number  of  women 
on  the  committee,  but  that,  if  the  name  ol  a  woman  bo  proposed,  it 
shall  not  be  ruled  oat  by  the  Chairman,  on  the  ground,  that  women 
are,  nnder  the  organic  Lawa  and  Begulations,  ineligible.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  practice  in  past  yearSi  there  is  nothing  in  the 
laws,  which  justifies  exclusion. 

I  recoprnise  unmistnkablT,  that  tlie  women,  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  will  be  lit  for,  and  therefore  entitled  to,  a  much  larger 
shore  in  the  administration  of  Keligious  and  benevolent  asaociationa : 
our  aistera  have  generally  more  letaure  than  their  brothers ;  they 
are  animated  by  more  frrvour,  and  more  holy  zeal;  in  many 
inatancea  they  haye  exhibited  unequalled  devotion,  and  great 
capacity. 

In  many  quarters  the  battle  has  been  won :  no  Board  of  Parochial 
Guardians,  no  Hospital-Comniittce,  no  Mi^sionary-Conviuittee  for 
the  selection  of  female  agents,  or  the  administration  of  associations 
lor  the  oonversiom  of  women,  would  gi\-e  Batisfaction,  if  composed 
entirely  of  men.  More  than  this,  learned  Societies,  such  as  the 
Boyal  Asiatic,  Zoological,  Botanical,  Statistical,  Anthropological, 
Bocieties,  and  the  British  Association,  admit  women  to  member- 
ship, and  place  no  bar  on  their  election  to  the  govenung  body, 
•/  deemed  Jit. 

In  our  own  Society  what  would  our  District  Secretaries  do 
without  the  persistent,  stirring,  and  able  assistance  of  the  women 

the  community?  Some  years  back  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
persuade  our  committee  to  introduce  Bible-women  into  Asiatic 
eountries ;  later  on  I  proposed,  that  the  post  of  Honorary  Life- 
Governor  should  be  confcrrr  d  on  women :  it  was  rejected  in  com- 
mittee, but  the  idea  gained  ground,  and  was  gradually  accepted, 
and  on  entering  the  committee  one  day,  I  found  that  my  rejected 
resolution  was  being  carried.     We  ulitady  employ  women  as 
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tnndaton^  and  pncf-coxTectore,  and  I  feel  sine  that,  a»  time  goes 
on,  new  doors  for  sanctified  influence  will  be  opened  to  them*  If 
the  world  consists  of  1400  Millions,  half  that  enormous  number 
are  women.    Are  we  to  place  half  the  population  of  the  woild 

iin(kr  u  disadvantage? 

W  lien  two  years  ago  I  took  leave  of  the  committee  of  the  Church 
IMissionary  Society  after  half  a  century  of  membership,  my  iiii.tl 
pi  iposal  was  to  admit  women  to  the  oommitteoy  because  in  Tery 
deed  the  names  of  seyeral  women  most  competent  for  that  office, 
must  have  occurred  to  all.  However,  two  members  of  the  gen  end 
committee,  who  knew  little  of  the  work  of  Missions,  or  of  the 
onerous  dutit^s  of  the  corresponding  committee,  moved  the  prenous 
question,  and  without  discussion  the  matter  was  dropped,  but  I 
myself  feel  a  solemn  conviction,  that  the  new  century  will  not 
open  upon  us  without  the  presence  in  all  Keligious  committees  of 
one,  two,  or  more,  godly  women.  We  are  plainly  resisting  the 
enlightened  and  holy  tendencies  of  the  age  in  exduding  our 
qualified  sisters  from  the  fulfilment  of  their  legitimate  aspirations, 
and  the  display  of  their  inidoiibted  capacity  for  givinpf  wise  conTi^el, 
for  controlling^  details  of  administration,  especially  as  repinl?  1-  iu;i]e 
converts,  and  for  representing  their  sex  in  the  foremost  ranks  of 
their  Master's  battle  against  ignorance  aud  sin. 

My  connection  with  all  associations  must  soon  end :  I  have  given 
such  time,  talents,  and  money,  to  the  most  blessed  work  of  the 
BiUe  Society,  as  were  at  my  disposal,  but  I  wish  to  be  remembered 
after  ray  departure  as  one,  who  for  many  years  strove  to  remove 
tlif'  social  inequalities  of  the  two  sexes  in  e^ery  department  of 
secular  and  Spiritual  life. 

I  trust  that  my  friends,  during  the  interval,  which  will  elapse 
before  the  resolution  b  brought  forward,  will  think  out,  and  disoiiM 
among  themselves,  the  important  subject,  so  that,  if  the  rssolution 
be  not  accepted,  the  pubfio  may  be  infbnned  what  wera  the  aolid 
reasons  for  rejecting  it. 

1893. 


(^) 

Whax  Womkw  have  received  feom  the  Bible,  amd  what 
ssevices  ih£z  can  bsndxa  ut  netuen. 

«  The  kii^onn  of  heflvea  is  Hks  milo  Issvso,  whieh  a  wemsn  took 
sad  hid  in  tiuss  BMssnno  of  nusl.'* 

Since  the  earliest  Epochs  and  in  all  countries,  women  have  been 
more  or  less  oppressed  by  the  struii^er  sex  \  whether  in  a  high 
Oriental  civiliaation,  or  in  the  low  level  of  the  Bed  Indian  of 
Korth  America,  in  Airicai  and  Oeeania.  But  from  the  earliest  daj8| 
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whercTcr  tlie  spirit  of  the  Bible  prcTailcd,  \7omcn  ^rere  treated 
with  respect,  Love,  and  lionour:  there  was,  indeed,  Polvj^amy  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  but  we  Hud  110  trace  of  it  utter  the 
Tetom  from  exile.  Daughter,  nster,  mother,  were  woids  acoom- 
panied  irith  a  hlessing,  as  thej  suggested  hlessings.  The  Jews  had 
need  to  leam  of  our  Lord^  but  in  this  particular  there  was  less 
cause  for  reproof.  By  placinp:  the  mark  of  His  disapproval  on 
divorce,  He  correct'Ml  the  only  Haw  in  the  relation  of  the  sexes. 
Throughout  the  Epistles  of  St.  Tuul  we  find  tender  salutations 
full  of  respect  and  Love  to  his  dear  fellow-workei-s,  aud  uo  doubt 
they  were  worthy  of  the  honour,  though  History  is  silent  as  to  the 
Nature  of  their  services  to  him  personally.  loathing,  however,  is 
more  strikiiig  in  the  Gospel-narratives,  than  the  fearless  and  per- 
sistent devotion  of  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  to  their  Lord,  who 
had  been  deserted  by  his  male  followers  with  the  exception  of 
St.  John,    i  irst  at  the  sepulchre ;  last  at  the  cro'^-* ! 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  chronicle  wliat  women  have 
done  for  the  work  of  Missions.  I  wish  onl^  to  record  how  mucii 
they  hare  done  and  are  doing  for  the  British  and  Foreign  BiUe 
Society: 

1.  What  would  become  of  our  local  organizations  in  this  country, 

if  women  were  not  forwanl  in  every  detail !  How  altered  the 
appearance  of  audiences,  if  women  were  not  present  to  hear  the 
speakers !  How  vain  would  be  the  eiforts  of  secretaries  and  depu- 
tations without  those  "  sisters,  who  laboured  much  in  the  Lord  I  '* 
How  strange,  on  our  annual  gatherings,  would  Exeter  Hall  appear 
in  the  absence  of  the  devout  women,  a  great  multitude,  who  show 
so  impressively  by  their  numbers,  how  deep  la  their  devotion  to  the 
work  of  their  Lord, 

2.  Love  is  more  valuable  than  wealth;  still  to  carry  on  this 
great  work  money  is  n  quin d,  and  if  the  gold  and  silver  in  our 
treasure  house  could  cry  oul,  how  many  coins  would  say,  "  Directly 
or  mdirectly,  by  the  intiueiice  of  mother,  daughter,  and  wife,  a 
woman  sent  me*  If  Eve  tempted  man  to  sin,  to  how  many  good 
actions  have  women  led  men  hy  good  example  and  gentle  persuasion  1 

3.  In  the  foreign  field  women  have  not  been  absent  in  their 
labours  in  the  De])6t  or  as  coljHjrteurs.  "We  all  recollect  the  notable 
instance  of  that  p:ood  lady  at  Xeufehatel,  who  so  mnny  years, 
without  remuneration,  from  simple  Love  of  the  Book,  kef>t  the 
Depot,  and  did  the  work  of  a  silent  evaugeiiat.  Two  years  ago, 
at  Moscow,  I  was  in  the  Depot,  when  a  woman  altered  and  be^ 
to  fill  her  empty  sadc  with  Bibles,  and  I  found  that  ahe  was  a 
book*hawker,  who  went  her  daily  round,  content  with  the  small 
percentage  upon  her  sales.  She  looked  for  her  full  tale  of  wages 
for  her  work  to  heaven,  and  to  her  Master  there. 

4.  In  the  home-field  we  bless  the  name  of  Bible-women,  and 
of  the  dear  departed  Mend,  who  set  on  foot  the  enterprise.   In  the 
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streets  and  the  homes  of  the  poor,  in  tlie  docks  and  tlie  manu- 
factories, whweTflr  nnnen  are  collected  together,  there  Bible-vomen 
are  found.   Not  many,  that  are  wise  in  things  of  this  world;  not 

many  that  are  great,  as  man  calcul  it  1  ^  greatness ;  nor  may  they  he 
heautifnl  to  the  eye  that  sees  only  tlie  outward  form;  thry  are 
only  LiiniMe  hnndnriMcns  of  the  Iioid,  but  their  names  will  he 
written  among  the  angels. 

5.  In  Oriental  countries,  where  women  are  by  the  custom  of  the 
country  secluded  from  the  men,  what  chance  would  a  poor  woman 
have  to  know  the  Truth  bnt  for  the  appeazanee  of  her  sister  from 
Europe  and  North  America,  some  to  teach,  some  to  heal,  and  some 
to  bear  about  the  Book  of  Life,  to  read  it  to  ears  which  never  heard 
the  story  of  t]io  pTPfit  promises  beforo,  to  Icrivf  it  in  the  liands  (>f 
those  who  have  found  out  its  value  ?  is  not  this  the  leaven  wliich 
a  woman  took  and  hid  in  a  measure  of  nu  al '?  "Will  it  not  be  re- 
membered in  the  great  duy,  when  aU  things  are  revealed? 

6.  Let  me  allude  to  eyen  higher  things.  All  gifts  come  from 
the  Loid,  and  as  they  belong  to  Him,  to  Him  must  the  first'fruits 
and  the  last  gloaningB  be  rendered.  Women  have  not  been  wanting, 
to  whom  this  great  gift  has  been  granted  of  a  sanctified  power  of 
rendering  the  meaning  of  inspired  word?  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
into  the  vernacular  spoken  by  the  Natives.  Let  us  reflect  how 
mighty  such  a  gift  is ;  how  blessed  are  they  who  have  been  chosen 
to  exercise  this  gift.  Some  may  have  converted  Souls  by  their 
living  Toice :  this  is  a  great  grace,  but  to  the  sister,  whose  Toioe 
speaks  beyond  tite  grave,  we  must  say,  "Thou  excellest  them  all.** 

Thus  I  have  noticed  briefly  the  good  work  of  our  sisters.  The 
Lord  will  reward  them  \ 

SocUijf  lUfporteTf  1890. 
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IX. 

THE  GREAT  AND  INESTIMABLE  GIFT  OF  SELF- 

SAGBIFIGE. 

I  RISE  up  from  luy  annual  duty  of  carefully  readiiip:,  noting  in  the 
margin,  and  making  extracts  from  the  uuuuui  reports  of  a  certain 
number  of  British,  American,  and  Continentfil  Missionaiy  Societies 
of  the  Protestant  Churches  in  the  English,  French,  and  German 
Languages,  and  a  feeling  of  sadness  vouwa  over  me,  greater 
because  the  one  feature,  which  is  missed,  is  so  werj  evif^t  in 
the  Misfiionaries  of  tho  Church  of  Rome,  however  ay^nelam  to 
the  doctrines  and  practice  of  that  Church. 

Uuouiam  tales,  utinam  nostri  I 

The  feature,  which  is  missing,  is  the  heading  of  this  Essay. 

I  find  in  tliese  reports  a  great  deal  about  Hw  inarritiges  and  birth 
of  children  of  the  agents ;  of  their  leaving  their  duties,  as  escorts 
to  tlu'ir  siek  wives;  as  throwiiiL;  up  their  life-voration  entirely, 
b*  eau^f  tlie  climate  does  not  suit  their  wife's  health.  The  com- 
piler of  the  report  dwells  impressively  on  the  sun-ows  of  parting, 
on  the  joys  of  meeting,  and  allows  himself  a  poetic  licence  in 
describing  the  sweet  picture  of  the  beauty  of  European  family-life 
exhibited  by  these  humble  individuals  in  tlie  jungles  of  Bangal^ 
and  the  cities  of  China.  No  doubt  matrimonial  blessings  are 
lawful ;  for  the  compiler  of  the  re|)ort  to  <le?5,'rihe  them  so  «ni8hingly 
seems  out  of  place  in  tlic  uai  rati\  u  of  the  evangelization  ot  the  non- 
Christiun  world,  as  it  would  be  equally  in  the  report-  of  a  militaiy 
authority  occupying  a  foreign  country.  We  have  uo  precedent  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  for  such  domestic  amenities,  more  suitable 
to  the  life  of  an  English  banker's  clerk  than  an  evangelist. 

We  must  try  to  rise  a  higher  level,  if  we  wish  to  go  forw  aid, 
a  level  of  '*  self-sacrifice."  1  throw  together,  with  a  kind  of  feeling 
of  deq)air,  a  few  remarks  an<l  quotations,  the  result  of  lon*:^  medita- 
tion. What  w't'  miss  in  Trutt  .stant  Minsionary  lieports  is  the 
practi«al  working-day  evidence  of  '"the  great  and  inestimable  gift 
of  self-sacrifice." 
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Some  degree  of  this  great  gift  is  the  only  real  test  of  a  man  or 

801116  do^TOB  of  entufo  dovotioiiy  icilf - 
leaimeiatioii,  spiritual  oonBecration.  Altruism,  as  opposed  to 
egoism,  is  the  only  thini?,  which  discriminates  the  Spiritual  man 
from  the  worldling.  What  is  desired,  the  ahsence  of  which  is 
Tiifi!iift'st,  is  more  self-ahnegation ;  more  sacrifice  of  pride,  pre- 
icrunces,  prejudices,  personal  comforts ;  more  casting  down  of 
cherished  idols  of  the  home,  of  the  flesh,  of  the  envLroumcnt ;  more 
laying  of  oorselTes  down  on  His  Altar,  in  suhmission  to  His  will. 
Does  not  each  one  lecolleot  the  time  of  his  oonvenion,  of  his  call, 
when  the  Lord  suddenly  met  him  and  made  Himself  known,  when 
a  tongne  of  fire  sat  on  the  youthful  head,  and  the  simple  heart 
ppokc  witllin  ?  How  many  have  forgotten  their  first  Love!  The 
Lord  has  not  failed  in  His  promises ;  His  sei*vants  have  failed 
in  theirs  by  only  renflerino^  half- service  and  lukewarm  Love, 
diluted  with  domestic  anxieties,  petty  houseliold  c^es,  and  way- 
ward self-inclinations.  Let  ns  xecall  to  onr  recollection  Colnmb^ns 
the  Briton,  and  Boniface  tiie  Anglo-Saxon,  men  of  onr  own 
nationality,  in  poverty,  in  lahour,  in  Ufe-ezile,  in  persecution, 
in  celibacy,  in  self-deninl.  'u-ithont  ranrmnrinpj  or  com])laint, 
witliout  frothy  declamation  on  ])]:itfonns,  always  rejoicing  to  the 
last  hours  of  their  lives.  Does  no  drop  of  their  blood,  the  ichor 
of  their  consecration,  run  in  the  veins  of  this  frivolous  and  self- 
indulgent  generation? 

God's  midom  mles,  and  man's  unwisdom  distorts  that  rale* 
We  dare  not  check  the  noble  flame;  we  would  wish  to  ^uide  it; 
the  consecration  of  life,  talents,  fortune,  and  anticipations  in  early 
youth ;  the  layin*:  of  oneself  down  on  the  Altar,  there  to  remain 
for  the  term  of  this  life,  and  crying  out,  **  Lord,  make  use  of  Thy 
poor  creature  as  Thou  thiukest  best  *'  Such  things  as  those  cannot 
be  despised.  There  is  something  in  them  of  the  ancient  Ronum, 
purified  by  Christian  love.  Many  go  abroad  in  the  naughtiness  of 
their  youth  and  strength  to  hunt  the  wild  beast,  nobler  than  them* 
selves,  in  Abyssinia,  to  collect  shells  in  the  Indian  Arshipelago, 
to  develop  now  and  Ijaneful  commerce  with  unhappy  Africa,  to 
cut  down  a  few  poor  Africans  for  the  sake  of  diamonds  or  iroUl 
dust.  Why  not  do  something;  to  get  at  the  })oorer  derelicts  of 
the  Human  llaee  ?  If  life  be  not  spared,  then  to  be  with  Christ 
is  far  better.  If  lils  be  graciously  prolonged  to  old  age,  what 
a  gloomy  retrospect  to  have  done  nothing  for  one's  fellow- 
creatures  ! 

Hear  what  I)r.  Pierson  of  New  York,  U.S.,  said  at  Mildraay 
Hall,  London,  in  189^  :  "It  does  seem  to  me,  that  the  whole 
*'  Church,  with  the  exception  of  a  veiy  small  number,  is  yet 
*'  in  a  state  of  apathy  on  the  8ul)jert  of  Missions.  I  cannot 
"  sympathise  at  all  with  those  self-congratulatory  remarks,  heard 
"  in  crowded  Missionaiy  meetings,  as  to  the  giiod  things  done^ 
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"  great  successes  attained,  great  generosity,  find  great  self-devotion. 
"  As  yet  there  has  been  comparatively  nothing  dune;  the  few 
'^jsuccesses  here  and  there,  the  conveFsioiia  beyond  what  our 
efforts  warranted  hb  to  expect,  still  leave  immense  territory 
•*  to  be  possessed." 

In  bis  "DiTiM  Enterprise"  he  writes:  "The  high  oiRos  of 
**  a  Missionary  is  not  a  learned  profession,  into  Tvlii'  h  a  man 
"  may  go  at  lii'*  option,  to  accumulate  money  or  gratily  ambition; 
**  such  profo^siMiis  are  highly  honourable,  but  have  no  relation 
**  to  evaugeiizutiun.     There  is  a  Diviiic  voice,  by  which  men 
are  called,  the  Toioe  of  the  indwelling  Spirit,  which  jinalifies 
certain  persons  to  witness  for  God.    All  lower  motiTeSp  idl 
family  ties,  must  be  brushed  away.    Cross -bcaiing  is  the  one 
condition  of  disoipleship.    The  Church,  which  ceases  to  eran- 
**  gelize,  will  boor  cease  to  be  Evimgrli('!il," 

The  Bishop  of  Culcntta  writes  as  follows:  **  There  is  one  thing 
about  Missions,  which  often  attracts  attention.    Comuiaint^  are 
"  heard,  that  the  life  of  HissionarieB  too  doselj  reaembles  secular 
"  life,  and  that  their  self-indnlgenca  repels  the  reUgioos  instincts 
"  of  an  abstemious  people.    The  Cowley  Fathers  and  the  Uni- 
versities^  Biotherlux>ds  have  done  much  to  remove  the  gnrand 
*'  of  tliese  complaints.  I  have  never  thought,  that  the  Mif^sionaries, 
**  who  take  proper  precautions  for  their  health,  have  erred,  but 
in  every  country  it  is  necessary  ta  accommodate  oneself  to  the 
customs  and  ideas  of  the  people.    An  example  has  been  set, 
whidi  nmst  he  productive  of  good,  and  has  redeemed  Mismoss 
from  the  aspersioBS  cast  upon  them.    In  this  age  the  world  is 
snfiering  from  self-indulgence.    Civilization  is  teaching  ns  prac- 
**  tices,  which  we  heartily  wish  could  be  swept  away.    Wc  must 
*'  seek  an  ideal  of  a  noble  life  saciificed  for  the  good  of  our 
**  fellow-men." 

Hear  the  tiny  cry  of  a  woman-worker  from  one  of  the  worst 
climates,  living  in  1887  a  soMtaxy  life  of  deyotion  to  her  Master : 
I  would  say  to  each  one  seeking  happiness  on  earth,  *  give 

yourself  to  the  Lord,  all  that  yon  are,  and  all  you  have  *  (and 
**  that  is  not  much),  that  He  may  use  you  as  He  seest  best,  and 
*'  earth  may  become  a  paradise,  all  so  bright  and  fair,  so  full  of 

**  love  and  joy.'* 

Hear  General  Booth  of  the  Salvation  Army :  **  The  Mission  of 
**  the  future  must  and  will  be  sustained  by  those,  wlio  are 

possessed  of  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  enthusiasm.  We  must 
«( have  Missionaries,  who  will  be  strengthened  and  stimulated  by 
**  the  actual  possession  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  lack  of  which 
"  is  the  chief  reason  for  the  lack  of  success  in  our  day ;  only,  when 

you  have  the  spirit,  ])ui'po8e,  and  consecration  of  the  ApostleSi 
**  can  you  hope  for  success. 

'*  How  far  below  this  is  the  present  standard !    The  motives, 
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"  which  prompt  many,  is  little  beyond  u  pastime ;  they  hare 
"  nothing  on  band  to  oecupy  their  time,  ee  they  irill  go  on  « 
*  MiBsioii  to  the  heathen.  With  others  tiie  motive  is  duty ;  they 
**  fed,  that  they  ought  to  do  something  for  their  Saviour  and  their 
"  generation.  They  owe  much  to  God,  uiid  they  hear  the  heathen 
"  calling  out  for  someone'  to  come  over  and  help  them." 

Another  witness  writes  as  follows:  "  The  recognition  and  reali- 
**  sation  of  a  Divine  call  to  work  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 

motives ;  it  gives  courage  to  know,  that  God  has  sent  them  to  be 
"  His  Tepiesentatiyesy  and  has  promised  His  presenoe ;  nothing 
«  will  torrify  him,  who  goes  at  Jehoyah's  luddmg,  hut  there  is  s 

sense  of  xesponsihility  as  well  as  of  courage ;  he  must  work  the 
"  work  of  Him  who  sent  him.  A  most  loving  Master  Ikis  civen 
*'  His  servant  his  appointed  work.  Many  workers  of  exjx  rience 
**  have  felt  the  need  of  this  Divine  Ordination,  and  the  strength 
**  and  encouragement  which  it  briugs." 

Hear  the  echo  of  the  cries  of  men  and  womeUf  who  hare  passed 
heyondf  collected  at  random:  ''I  conseorato  my  life  to  Thee;  I 

give  u])  parents,  the  hope  of  husband  or  wife  or  children,  the 
*'  possibility  of  earthly  wealth  and  fame.  I  count  all  lost  for 
**  Christ.  1  tliink  of  nothiiiij:,  dress,  food,  home,  cquipaf^es,  exrept 
"  so  far  as  is  necessary,  absolut«  ly  necessary,  t<»  kt^^p  this  pour 
"  body  in  working  elhcacy.    1  think  nothing  of  Society,  oi  the 

fiilsome  adulation  of  Exeter  Hall,  of  the  penny-trumpet  of  the 
«  mifisionaxy  monthly  periodical.  I  am  content  with  third-class 
"  deck-passages  on  ocean-steamers ;  I  have  no  care  for  furloughs 

or  pensions;  I  am  ready  to  be  cast  aside,  if  unfit  for  the  duty, 
"  or  to  die  at  my  post ;  in  all  things  I  wish  to  follow  the  example 
*'  of  Paul." 

Hear  what  Dr.  Butler,  Dean  of  Lincoln,  in  1893,  ^ 
students  of  the  Missionary  College  of  Burgh  regarding  Paul  and 
his  companions :  "  Freely,  faithfully,  they  had  offered  tiiemsdres, 

hody,  soul,  and  spirit,  a  reasonable,  holy,  and  living  sncrifice, 
"  whOe  Ke,  whose  they  were,  and  whom  they  served.  Himself 

sustnined  tliem,  "^/as  Himself  tlieir  shit  ld  and  their  exceeding 
"  great  rewnrd.  He  whispered  in  their  ears  :  '  It  is  I.  be  not 
"  afraid,'  and  to  their  faith  and  love  He  for  His  part  added  joy  and 
**  peace." 

Bishop  Anson  of  Qn'Appelle,  Canada,  in  an  address  delitered 
to  the  Lichfield  Diocesan  Conference,  expressed  his  sense  of  the 

Lrrt  at  need  of  community-life  in  the  foreign  missiinis  of  the 
('liun  h  :  *'The  Church  needs  in  her  Mis.sion-work  a  more  evident 

s(  tting  forth  of  entire  self-sacrifice  in  those,  who  are  witnesses 
**  for  a  cnieified  Saviour,  the  wtint  of  which  is  frequently  notin  J 
*'  by  those  who  have  experience  in  India.  Accustomed  as  many  uf 
*'  that  Nation  are  (historically  and  in  everyday  life)  to  witness 

acts  of  great  self-denial  and  asoetudim  in  thor  own  feligions, 
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**  the  thing,  which  most  chiefly  appeals  to  their  feelings,  is  a  life 

of  very  evident  «iclf-sacrifiee  for  tlie  cause  that  is  nflvocat^-d." 

Sir  W'liUuin  iiuiiter  remarks  that  "for  many  centuries  in  India 

every  preacher,  wlie  has  appealed  to  the  popular  hearti  has 

cut  nimself  off  from  the  world  by  a  solemn  act  like  the  great 
"  Bennnciation  of  Buddha.  He  most  he  an  ascetic,  and  must 
*•  come  from  his  solitary,  or  monastic,  communing  with  God  with 
•*  a  message  to  his  fellow-men.  The  English  Missionary  appears 
•*  to  the  Native  as  a  charitable  man,  who  keeps  a  good  cheap 
**  school,  speaks  the  Ijanguago  well,  preaches  a  European  version 

of  the  Incarnation  and  Triad  of  the  Creator,  and  drives  out 
*'  with  his  wife  and  a  large  family  of  children  in  a  pony  carriage." 

Let  us  ask  ourseh  (>s  whether  Elijah,  Elisha,  Isfdah,  Amos,  and 
John  the  Baptist,  would  have  succeeded  among  an  Oriental  people 
(and  the  Orientals  change  very  slowly,  if  at  if  they  had 
appeared  wei<xlited  with  tlie  impedimenta  of  a  Eui'opean  mamed 
Mis.siunury.  Bishop  French  in  his  Arabian  Misssion,  and  the 
Missionaiies  of  iiome,  du  more  nearly  recall  the  great  Ideal. 

General  Gordon  writes:  "Where  will  you  find  an  Apostle? 
A  man  must  be  everything!  everythinpc!  everything!  No  half 
or  three-quarter  mesBures  will  do."  The  use  ol  liquors^  even 
moderate,  of  tobacco,  the  presence  of  wife,  children,  of  smart, 
or  at  least  decent,  clothing,  good  animal  food,  comfortable  home, 
conveyances,  social  amenities,  European  notions,  the  ideas  of  the 
6o-called  '*  gentleman  and  lady,"  all  these  things  appear  to  the 
^fative  as  stumbling-blocks,  when  they  think  of  a  **  man  of  God." 
General  Gordon  goes  on:  "He  must  he  dead  to  the  world,  have  no 

ties  of  any  sort,  be  ready  for  death,  whenever  it  may  please  God 
"  to  take  him :  there  are  few  such  among  the  Protestoats,  very 
**  few,  and  y<>t  %v!iat  a  field !  " 

Hear  from  Livingstone  the  true  view  of  Missionary  sacrifice : 
"  For  my  own  part,  I  have  never  ceased  to  rejoice,  that  God 
•*  has  appointed  me  to  such  an  office.    People  talk  of  the  sacrifice 

I  have  made  in  spending  so  much  of  my  life  in  Africa.  Can 
*'  that  be  called  a  sacrifice,  which  is  simply  paid  as  a  small  part 
**  of  a  great  debt  owing  to  our  God,  which  we  can  never  repay. 
"  Is  that  a  sacrifice,  which  brings  its  own  blest  reward  in  healthful 
*•  activity,  in  the  consciousness  of  doini?  frond,  peace  of  mind,  and 
*'  a  bright  hope  of  a  glorious  destiny  hereaft(  r  ?  Away  with  the 
**  word  in  such  a  view,  and  with  such  a  thought  1  It  is  eniphati- 
**  cally  no  sacrifice.  Say  rather  it  is  a  privilege.  Anxiety,  sickness, 

suffering,  or  danger,  now  and  then,  with  a  foregoing  of  the 
**  common  conveniences  and  charities  of  this  life,  may  make  ua 
*'  pause,  and  cause  the  spirit  to  waver,  and  the  soul  to  sink,  but 
**  let  this  only  l>e  for  a  moment.  All  these  arc  nothing,  when 
**  compared  with  the  glory  which  sliall  hereaftrr  be  revealed  in, 
"  and  for,  us.   I  never  made  a  sacrifice,   Oi  this  we  ought  not 
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**  to  talk,  when  we  remember  the  great  sacrifice,  which  He  made, 

"  who  left  His  Father's  throne  on  high  to  give  Himself  for  us ; 

"  *  Who  T>emg  the  brightaess  of  that  Father's  glory,  and  the 
express  image  of  fib  person,  and  upholding  all  things  bj  the 
word  of  His  power,  when  He  had  by  Himself  purged  oor  8iBS» 

"  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high.' " 

Let  us  consider  the  evangelization  of  the  world  in  its  outline : 

1.  The  highest  form  of  benevolence  wliich  a  great  conq^ueriog 
liation  can  exercise  towards  Subject  llaces. 

2.  The  bonnden  da^,  and  wmoe,  ol  eveiy  CSiiigtian,  who  valnes 
the  predoae  words  end  promises  of  his  If  aster. 

3.  The  form  of  benevolenoe,  which  causes  the  workers  the 
greatest  earthly  joy,  whether  Church,  family,  individual,  whether 
the  controlling  aiitliarities  at  home,  or  the  agents  in  the  tield. 

4.  The  form  of  servK  e,  which  causes,  or  seems  to  our  limited 
understanding  most  calculated  to  cause,  glory  to  our  Master  by 
ledemption  of  Souls. 

5.  The  oontinua&oe  of  a  work,  which  has  been  going  on  since 
the  beginning  of  tin  world,  and  which  has  been  mamfeetiy  blewed 
in  its  resolto.  Where  it  has  failed  the  Human  agent  is  to  be 
blamed. 

6.  A  rivid  realisation  of  the  value  of  even  one  S  ui  even  of  a 
man  of  the  lowest  type,  and  the  capacity  of  that  Soul  for  immor- 
tality. Time,  iuHueuce,  talents,  sachiice  of  everything,  even  of 
life,  seem  small  in  comparison  with  the  sa?ing  d  one  £ml.  The 
Master  and  His  f ollowen  were  prepared  to  sacnfiee,  and  did  sacri* 
fice,  everything,  that  by  all  means  tiiey  might  save  one. 

In  the  8erarapnr  Mission  Rules  wc  read  the  following:  "Finally 
**  let  us  give  up  ourselves  unreservedly  to  thr  Lord.  Let  us 
**  never  think,  that  our  time,  our  gifts,  our  thoughts,  our  farulties, 

or  even  our  clothes,  are  our  own.  Let  us  sanctify  thuui  to  God 
"  and  His  oatuse.'' 

The  sacrificial  character  of  this  ministry,  which  is  its  great 
strength,  the  desire  CK)d-willing  to  fill  up  what  remains  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  does  not  preclude  the  sanctihcation  of  mind 
and  intelligence,  acquired  talents  and  natural  gifts,  to  the  same 
blessed  service.  God's  service  differs  from  man's  service  in  this : 
length  of  service  does  not  count  in  apportioning  the  reward;  we 
are  accepted  not  according  to  what  we  have  done,  or  left  undone, 
bnt  as  to  what  we  are.  The  law  ol  self-sacrifice  is  the  Divine  Life 
flowing  throngh  all  the  members  of  the  Ghuxoh. 

Hear  Consul-General  H.  H.  Johnstone's  words :  "A  thoughtful 
**  Study  of  Human  History  makes  mc  believe,  that  it  is  less  the 
**  formula  of  belief  than  th(»  practical  purposes,  to  which  Religion 
"  is  put,  which  makes  the  Fidth  of  an  individual  or  a  Nation 
'*  beneficial  or  adverse  in  its  effect.*' 
Hear  Br.  Huirhead  of  the  L.M.S.  of  Shanghai:  " I  have  lived 
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in  China.  I  have  worked  in  Cliina.  I  am  going  back  to  die  in 
China."    This  has  the  true  ring  of  the  Apostle. 

Consider  the  great  sacrifice  of  our  Lord,  the  nature  and  extent 
of  whicli  we  can  hardly  efttimate ;  of  His  Apostles,  Lo !  we  have 
pven  all  things  ;  of  the  early  Christiaa  Missionaries ;  of  men  like 
Buddha  and  his  company;  of  the  Hindu  and  Chinese  sages  in  all 
times.  They  literally  gave  up  eTerything;  that  was  the  secret  of 
their  power. 

Either  leave  the  work  of  the  Mission  alone,  or  do  it  thoruuL;hly. 
Look  back  in  the  long  centuries  since  the  Ascension,  and  cry  out, 

Mea  culpa :  we  are  guilty  concerning  our  brother."  Read  the 
lives  of  Missionaries,  who  have  gone  before,  who  hare  liyed  on  to 
a  good  old  age,  like  Caldwell,  Sergeant,  John  Newton,  Rol)^  it 
Chirke,  or  who  have  died  like  Sharkey,  and  Kaglan,  and  Philip 
Hinith.  Mark  the  dyinpj  worrl"  f>f  Sharkey.  I  copied  these  wonls 
in  my  note-book  many  y^nr^  il o.  Ho  was  taken  dying  on  board 
the  steamer.  His  last  words  were :  **  I  have  preache<]  Christ's 
righteousness  as  the  only  ground  of  a  sinner's  uecuptauce  with  God, 
and  now  I  cast  myself  npon  that  righteousness."  **  Do  you  find 
it  sufficient?"  said  his  friend.  "Quite  sufficient;  my  mind  is 
perfectly  easy."  Of  such  is  the  Kinpdoin  of  Heaven.  Bead  the 
dying  words  of  many  a  Missionary  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

It  is  well  stated  in  a  monthly  Relifjious  periodl'  Hl  :  "  It  is 
**  im]>ossible  to  limit  man's  duty  to  his  own  personal  salvation 
•*  without  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  souls  of  others ;  each 
"  member  of  Christ  inherits  an  immediate  claim  on  himself  to 

become  Christ's  ambassador  to  others,  for  we  are  all  members 
**  of  each  other.  This  brings  out  the  paramount  necessity  of 
*'  absolute  self-saciifiee*   Those  who  run  in  a  course,  and  desire 

to  win,  relieve  themB^lvp<^  of  all  that  is  superabundant, 
•*  unnecessary,  and  likely  to  ol)struct." 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Universities*  Mission  to  E.  K(|uatorial 
Africa  does  not  tell  us  of  marrying  and  giving  into  marriage,  a.s  in 
the  times  of  IToah,  or  of  children  being  bom  or  dying,  but  contains 
the  following  words :  The  Missionary,  who  gives  his  life  to 
"  foreign  Missions,  sfoengthens  the  Cliurch  at  home  more  than  if 

he  were  to  stay  in  Enj^land.    The  Church  makes  way  not  by 

its  actual  numbers,  but  by  tlie  loftiness  of  its  faith  ;irnl  the 
*'  df^pth  of  its  self-sacrifice.  It  is  not  for  us  to  analyse  the  reasons 
"  why    Churchmen   have   been   hitherto    so    lukewarm  about 

Missionary  work ;  let  us  roll  away  the  great  reproach  from 
*'  thofle,  who  profess  a  special  enthusiasm  for  the  Kingdom  of 
"  God." 

from  tiie  Baptists  at  Harley  House,  Bow,  comes  an  echo  to  the 
above  cry  :  "  In  striving  to  ev'irvj-f'lize  the  people  of  Kongoland  we 
"  are  simply  obeying  th(>  cointiiaiid  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 

creature.    Is  it  not  better  that  some  Missionaries  should  die 
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'*  rather  tlinn  that  the  Ba-Lolo  should  perish?  -Are  not  some 
"  deaths  gaiu  ?  '* 

Let  Protestant  MissbDaries  reflect  on  the  aelf'-Biumder  and 
humility  ol  the  HissioDariea  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  as  evidenced 
in  the  Lettres  ^diflantes :  '<L*unique  grace,  que  je  voua  demande, 
e'est  de  me  donner  tout  ce  qu'il  y  aura  de  plus  p^ble  et  de  plus 
mortifiant  dans  la  mission." 

And  again :  *'  Paurais  souhait^,  que  tous  ne  ni'eussiez  pas 
'*  laisse  le  choix  d'aller  en  une  ou  en  I'autre  des  deux  luiswioDS, 

mais  que  tous  m'eussicz  d^tcnnine.  Je  n'ai  quitte  ma  patrie 
"  que  pour  obiir  i  Bieu." 

Hear  Bishop  Selwyn  the  elder's  opinion  of  John  Paton :  **  Talk 

of  bravery  and  heroism,  the  man  who  leads  a  forlorn  hope  is 
"  a  cownrd  compared  'vrith  him  wlio  in  Tauna,  left  nlone  without  a 
"  sustaining  Inotlu  r,  regwds  it  us  his  duty  to  hold  honour  m  the 

face  of  all  diingi  rs.  Ho  mif;ht  have  found  an  asylum  in  IJ^ew 
*'  Zealand,  but  he  was  moved  by  higher  considerations." 

Hear  John  Baton's  remarks  on  the  above:  "I  feel  confident) 

that  the  Bishop  would  in  like  circumstances  have  done  the  same. 

I  was  bom  in  the  Scottish  Church,  and  am  descended  from 
*•  those,  who  suffered  persecution,  and  I  should  have  been  unworthy 
"  of  them,  if  I  had  dcsertcl  my  post  for  dim<:er  only;  yet  not  to 
**  me,  but  to  the  Lorrl  who  sustained  me,  be  all  the  praise." 

Hear  Dr.  Welldon's  woi-ds :  ''We  are  met  here  to  ask  for  the 
"  sacrifice  of  men's  lives,  and  everyone,  who'  makes  sudi  a 

request,  must  ask  himself  first,  whether  the  call  is  not  addressed 
"  primarily  to  himself,  and  whether  he  is  so  sure  of  the  Faith 
*'  which  he  professes,  that  be  is  justified  in  the  sublime  audacity 
"  of  the  above-named  request.  Nothinp:  on  earth  can  shake  the 
**  Missionary's  call.  It  comes  to  one  and  another:  who  shall  sav 
"  how  ?  It  comes  liketlie  breatli  of  Ut  aveii,  takes  the  fonu  of  deep 
**  pity  over  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  mi  intense  longing  to  do 
**  tbe  Master's  command.   It  is  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  per- 

sonal  responsibility  and  thankfulness,  and  is  irresistiblei  however 
*•  it  may  come." 

Read  the  **  ConTer^ion  of  tlic)  World,"  of  which  I  crive  an  extract: 
*'  Would  YOU  indeed  win  Souls  to  CliristV  Would  vou  make  vour 
*'  callinsr  a  reality,  and  not  mere  barron  enujtion,  tlie  etferresccnce 
*'  of  u  pius8iug  moment,  a  sudden  impulse,  a  sort  of  fancy,  a  romance, 

which  will  not  hear  the  strain  of  trial  when  it  comes?  Then  go 

forth  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Apostles.  Tou  must  be  constrained  \sj 

the  Love  of  Clirist.  You  must  make  up  your  minds  to  f  ' 
*'  dangers  and  difiiculties.  You  must  cast  away  from  you  much  of 
*'  that,  in  which  the  world,  and  many  pc'>plr  also  not  of  the  world, 
*'  harmlessly  enou^di  find  content  and  happiuess  (for  it  is  hwfnl 

to  them,  but  not  txpedient  for  you).  You  must  be  the  soldiers 
**  of  a  crucified  Lord. 
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There,  there  is  real  zeal,  which  forgets  and  ii^nores  all 
**  liindrance.s  for  the  sake  of  that  wliich  it  unclertakes,  which 
**  sutlers  no  earthly  considerations  to  interfere  with  its  actions, 

which  puts  Christ  before  father,  mother,  sister,  wife,  child,  and 
"  possesdons.  This  brings  Christ  at  once  to  your  side ;  and  where 
^'  He  is,  His  servant  cannot  fail.  Failure  follows,  when  lore  of 
**  self  prevails,  ruling  where  Christ  alone  should  nde,  where  men 
**  aim  at  a  comfortahle  home,  a  good  station  in  Society,  the  pleasure 
"  of  married  life,  a  regular  ineome,  when  every  kind  of  inferior 
"  obj('(  t  traverses  the  jrreat  Work  lor  Souls.  This  is  the  reason, 
**  why  80  very  many  of  our  Missions  fail.    The  Missionary  is  quite 

a  decent  and  respectable  person,  kindly  and  friendly  to  all,  a 

good  husband  and  father,  possibly  a  fair  preacher,  but  he  lacks 
**  the  kind  of  zeal,  the  method  of  life,  which  dominate  in n land. 

To  raise  the  world  men  must  live  above  the  world,  like  all  those 
'*  who  at  all  times  have  stirred  the  heart  of  man,  and  lifted  it  to 
"  better  things,  and  coinpelled  men  to  come  in  and  follow  Christ. 

**Uo  forth,  altogether  forgetting  yourselves,  determining  to 
«  know  nothing  save  Christ  crucified*  much  indeed  to  know, 
**  leaving,  like  the  Apostles,  home,  brethren,  sisters,  father, 
"  mother,  wife,  children,  lands,  for  Christ^s  sake.  Make  up  your 
**  minds  to  put  aside  earthly  honour,  comfort,  and  wealth,  looking 
*'  through  that  atmos])here  of  earthly  interests,  and  natural  lu- 
**  stincts,  and  loss  of  homo  and  (hunesticity,  and  the  like,  which 
**  things  envelop  and  crimh  out  all  infcnsifij  of  sfrvice.*^ 

Take  Brainerd  as  an  examjjle.  Jn  a  letter  to  his  brother,  1 7+j, 
he  writes :  **  This  is  the  most  lonely,  melancholy  desert,  eighteen 
miles  from  Albany.  The  Lord  grant  I  may  leam  to  endure  hard- 
ness as  a  good  soldier." 

In  his  diary  we  find  :  "  Goil  has  renewed  Hia  kindness  in  pro- 
serving  me  one  journey  more,  though  1  have  often  heen  exposed 
to  eold  imd  hunger,  and  have  frequently  heen  lost  in  tlie  woods." 

He  took  leave  on  stalling  of  all  his  friends,  solemnly  dedicated 
all  hia  earthly  possessifms  to  the  liOrd,  paid  hit  the  education  of  a 
fellow-laboiirer,  and  died  at  the  age  of  35,  unmarried.  His  name 
will  live  as  long  as  the  English  Language  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Henry  Martyn  visited  Van  der  Kemp  at  Capetown  in  iRofi.  He 
asked  him,  if  he  ever  repented  of  his  undertaking.  Tlie  old  man 
replied:  "No!  I  would  uot  e.xchange  my  work  for  a  Kingdom." 
He  had  often  been  so  reduced  for  want  of  clothes  as  to  have 
scarcely  any  to  cover  him.  The  reasonings  of  his  mind  were :  I 
am  here,  Lord,  at  Thy  service;  why  am  I  left  in  this  state?" 
It  seemed  to  be  suggested  to  him:  "  If  thou  wilt  be  My  servant, 
he  ront^>nt  to  fare  in  this  way ;  if  not,  go  and  fare  better."  His 
mind  was  thus  sati  fiud  to  remain  God's  Mis&ionary  with  all  its 
concomitant  hardt>hi^s. 
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Hear  General  Booth  once  a^ain  (I  do  not  always  aprec  with 
liiiu) :  '*  The  only  class,  who  can  grapple  euccciislully  wilh  the 
"  heathen  difficulty,  are  those  who  are  full  of  the  Loto  of  Cbiist 

With  them  it  is  a  passion ;  the  same  spirit  which  consumed  the 

very  being  of  the  Apostles  has  entered  into  them,  and  carried 
"  tlu  ni  forth  from  friends  imd  home.    Some  call  tliis  '  the  en- 

thusiasm  of  humanity,'  and  men  niiipt  have  a  spirit  of  dpvotioD, 
**  perseverance,  "willinjrnejjs  to  sacritiee,  capacity  to  love  in  the 
*•  face  of  »com,  hatretl,  prison,  and  death,  which  constitute  the 
"  spirit  of  Chiistian  enthusiasm,  and  proceed  from  Christ  alone." 

I  quote  the  following  ^m  a  letter  to  my  address  from  the 
Secretary  of  one  of  the  Church  of  England  Societies:  ''The  cause 
"  of  failure  of  Missions  is  the  lack  of  the  self-sacrificing  spirit. 

The  ProtestantiBm,  that  lovot;  comfort,  and  tries  to  make  the  best 
"  of  the  present  world,  can  with  difficulty  be«:et  anythinjj  ])oss(>s- 
**  ing  the  ascetic  spirit,  and  this  is  the  spirit  that  won  Kuiupo  for 
"  Christ.  We  require  a  national  protest  against  'Luxu8»*  which  is 
«'  sapping  and  ruming  the  citadel  of  Protestantism.  Contrast  in 

India  the  Missionaiy  of  Rome  with  the  representative  of  an 

English  Missionary  Society.  The  latter  must  have  his  home, 
*'  his  wife,  and  European  luxuries,  and  English  social  conven- 

tionalities,  to  sustain  him  in  his  light  for  the  Keligion  of  the 
•«  ♦  homeless  '  Christ." 

The  problem  of  converting  the  world  has  not  changed  ;  it  is  the 
agents  in  the  great  work  that  have  changed.  Let  me  judge  Britons 
hj  Britons,  contrast  Christians  of  the  sixth  century  with  those  of 
the  nini  teenth.  Stand  forth,  Columha,  Columhanus,  Aidun,  Boni* 
face,  Gall !  Let  us  place  aside  the  spurious  halo  of  mediaeval 
iiiraclcs,  the  outcome  of  a  credulous  age,  and  conrider  the  self- 
eonserration,  the  crucifying  of  self,  whicli  di^tiTsguished  them. 
They  had  not  behind  them  the  appliances  of  civilization,  the 
protection  of  a  flag  or  of  a  Consul-general,  the  paternal  care  and 
regular  supply  of  resources  by  a  committee,  hut  they  grasped  the 
Idea,  they  conceived  the  Plan,  they  earned  it  out,  and  Europe 
represents  the  result.    Let  this  he  our  great  example  after  Christ! 

They  practised  celibacy,  they  l)uilt  an  asylum,  calling  it  a 
monastery  ;  they  went  forth  with  nothing  but  the  Gospel.  The 
men  of  the  nineteenth  century  go  forth  with  outtits^,  and  wives, 
and  salaries,  and  a  claim  to  be  called  "gentlemen,"  with  fooli>»h 
contention  about  the  colour  of  their  hopds.  When  we  think  of 
Paul,  and  Columhioius,  and  Boniface,  how  Teiy  different  the 
methods  seem !  Par  he  it  from  me  to  go  to  the  other  extreme, 
the  ostentatious  poverty  of  the  mendicant  friar.  If  on(;e  the 
principle  of  self-consecration  and  self-sacrifice  were  admitteil, 
the  comfortable  way  of  doing  the  thing  would  disappear,  the 
etfect  of  which  is  so  chilling  now  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Church.    The  present  system  wiii  never  generate  in  the  nation 
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a  desire  to  spend  and  be  spent,  and  the  same  crave  for  salaries 
and  domestic  comforts  spreads  to  the  Native  ag:entR.  Is  such 
a  state  of  things  a  reiiex  of  the  story  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
in  tnanj  fields  of  Mission?  In  the  Missions  in  the  islands  of 
the  Sooth  Seas  the  life  of  an  Apostle  was  liTOd,  and  the  tesnlt 
is  a  crop  of  indigenons  teaehers  oontent  with  a  little  and  ready 
to  'He. 

It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  j^reat  cause,  if  all  young 
aspirants  to  tlip  p:roat  othee  of  Evanpclist  were  to  study  the  lives 
of  the  great  Aiiiitjiouariea  of  all  the  Churches,  whether  of  Great 
Britain,  Geneva,  or  Rome,  and  read  the  Imitation  of  Ghzist," 
hy  Thomas  k  Kempis.  The  dream  of  the  pleasant  manse,  the 
tweet  partner  of  the  holy  labours,  the  nurnitig  of  children,  mast 
"be  reverently  placed  aside  for  at  least  one  decade  of  service,  or 
longer ;  the  decade  is  the  minimum  of  service.  I  have  not  studied 
the  subject  in  the  field  and  the  committee-room  for  fifty  years 
without  arriving  at  tlie  conviction,  shared  by  many,  tliat  a  man 
cannot  serve  God  and  his  family  at  the  same  time  in  the  Mission- 
Field. 


X. 

TRANSLATIONS  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON 

PRAYEE. 

DsAR  Mr.  Secbetaby, 

I  take  the  liberty  of  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  Translation - 
Committee  of  the  Society  for  Promoting;  (Christian  Knowledge  the 
urgent  necessity  of  preparing  in  great  detail  a  catalogue  raisonn6e 
of  all  the  translations  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the 
Church  of  England  into  foreign  Languages.  Oieat  mischief,  and 
possibly  heresies,  may  arise  in  the  next  generation,  if  certain  terms 
are  nscd,  smMieptible  of  a  double,  uncertain,  or  wrong  interpretation 
by  ChristiaT'*^  outside  the  orbit  of  En<:lish  thoiifrht.  The  un- 
civilized barbarian  may  accept  tlie  tenns,  and  mechanically  give  to 
them  the  significance  taught  to  liim  by  the  fir!«t  Missionary;  but 
the  civilized  Ivatious,  such  as  those  of  India  and  China,  will 
Speculate  on  the  possibility  of  two  or  more  meanings,  and,  if  the 
ignorance  of  the  translator  has  made  nse  of  a  wrong  rendering, 
great  dangers  may  arise. 

I  hav(  had  this  subject  on  my  mind  for  many  years :  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  many  of  the  renderin?"  of  pnrely  technical  words  in 
Languages,  with  which  X  am  well  acquainted,  and  which  may  be 
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called  classical  Languages  of  Europ<»  and  Asia :  T  rannot  but  feel 
that  there  is  dimger :  as  a  rule,  the  Bihhops  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  Language ;  and  some  young  man  does  the  work,  who  hti 
slight,  or  no,  knowledge  of  Hebrew  or  Greek,  and  not  a  fall 
knowledge  of  the  modem  Language,  which  he  is  handling. 

What  is  rcf|nircd  is,  that  under  the  superintendence  of  you, 
as  Secretan',  a  younp  clergyman,  trained  in  a  School  of  Thcolnfrr, 
and  well  taiiirlit  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  shoiiM  ])e  speeiully 
employed  to  make  such  a  catalogue  and  record  how  much  of  the 
whole  Prayer  Book  has  been  translated  in  each  Language,  and 
what  are  the  renderings  of  certain  terms.  There  is  always  an 
opportunity  of  consulting  Missionaries,  who  are  at  home,  or  in  their 
field ;  and  thus  gradually  errors  would  be  detected,  and  a  cf»m  ct 
torminoloprr  arrived  at,  as  the  L«Tifnin<res  of  the  world  ore  (li\i.lt  'l 
into  seientitifi  families,  and  such  abstract  worrls  \v«)iil<l  be  the 
same  or  similar  in  all  the  Languages  o£  each  family ;  iX  there  be 
a  divergence,  the  reason  must  be  asked. 

I  am  aoqaainted  with  the  interest  taken  by  the  Primate  in  the 
subject,  and  having  been  for  many  years  on  the  Translation- 
Committee  the  sabject  is  familiar  to  me.  In  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  we  peek  only  for  philoiogieal  accuracy,  and  leave  it  to 
the  Church  to  interpret :  but  the  Hook  of  Common  Prayer  has  to 
bo  treated  in  a  difTt  rent  way.  Take  the  words  Persons  of  the 
Trinity  " ;  we  must  carefully  define  what  the  Church  means,  lest 
an,  ignorant  Hindu  arriyes  at  totally  different  conceptions  from  an 
inaccuiate  rendering  of  the  term. 

I  trust  that  yon  will  pardon  this  intrusion.  Being  conversant 
with  many  Languages,  and  having  dwelt  for  many  years  among 
foreiprn  Xntions,  I  see  difficulties,  which  mi^^lit  O'^cape  the  observa- 
tions of  thosOi  who  have  not  had  such  opportuiuUes. 
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ON  MISSIONARY  LITERATURK 

T  WISH  as  it  were  to  lay  a  foimdntion-stoiK^  of  future  operationB, 
and  rather  sujjgest  a  irnxlus  operantU  than  an  o\nis  opcratum. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  magnitude  of  the  subject,  but  not 
80  easy  to  think  out  the  mode  of  coping  with  it:  it  is  most 
desinible  to  collect  in  the  Chuich-Hoase  a  complete  Missioo- 
library,  and  competent  persona  mast  in  li  ;ite  wh:it  arc  the  books 
that  arc  to  be  plated  in  this  Library,  how  thi;y  are  to  be  obtained, 
how  tliry  are  to  be  grony^*  d,  aad  what  additional  ones  shall  be 
(i)  purchased  or  (2)  C()nii)iled. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  sending  a  circular  to  friends  of 
Uissions,  intimating,  that  it  is  proposed  to  form  a  Mission- 
labniry,  and  asking  them,  or  the  representatives  ot  deceased 
friends,  to  present  to  the  Library  all  Missionary  Books  no  longer 
required.  I  have  myself  from  time  to  time  transferred  scores 
of  books  to  the  Missionary  Oollcp;^  at  Islington,  the  Missionary 
Bureau  in  the  City,  and  the  ^Fissionary  Union  Library  of  the 
Pistrict,  in  which  I  reside :  if  this  circular  be  is.'juttl,  large  con- 
tributions will  come  iu.  Then  will  follow  the  labour  of  weeding 
out  dnplioates,  and  distributing  the  books  on  the  ])roper  shelves. 

There  are  two  branches  of  the  subject :  I  confine  my  remarks 
to  the  first:  the  first  is  the  collecting  of  existing  books:  the 
second,  preparation  of  new  books,"  requires  a  separate  treat- 
ment at  a  future  period.  I  make,  however,  one  urcfsnt  suggestion: 
(i rant's  Eampton  Lectures  are  quite  out  of  date  :  could  the  subject 
i}i  MiHsious  be  entrusted  to  auother  Bam^)ton  or  Hulscau  lecturer, 
a  man  with  some  ezpeiiraiee  of  the  foreign  field,  such  a  man  as 
the  late  Bishop  i^nch  ?  I  have  prepared  an  abstract  of  Misdona 
to  the  II  11  Christian  world  commencing,  as  it  ought  to  commence, 
with  Missions  to  the  Jews,  passing  on  to  the  Mahometans,  and 
the  different  sliades  of  Asiatic  pn>st Christian  error,  thence  onward 
to  the  great  Book- Religions,  Brahmanical,  and  Buddhist,  and  their 
numerous  off-shoots,  thence  to  Zoroastrianism,  Confucianism, 
Taouism,  and  Shintoism  ^  thence  to  the  Animistic  Conceptions 
in  Asia,  Oceania,  Africa,  and  North  America.  Notice  should  be 
taken  of  the  new  forms  of  error  springing  up  around  us,  from 
the  contact  of  the  non-Christian  Beliefs  with  Christianity,  vis., 
Ariii-Somaj,  Brahmoism,  Theosophism,  Mormonism,  etc.  To  grapple 
with  all  t}t("^e  forms  of  (Mrnr,  the  Missionary  of  the  Church  of 
Kngland  should  be  prepared ;  there  is  a  literature  connected  with 
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all,  and  it  is  idle  to  expect  from  tlie  same,  or  same  kind  of, 
Missionary,  a  capacity  to  deal  at  randam  with  alL  In  facti 
Misnon-work  has  developed  into  a  science,  and  the  proposed 
University- Lecturer  should  recognise  this  and  handle  hie  subject 
scientifically,  as  he  would  any  other  branch  of  Human  Knowledge 
hroup'ht  up  to  date.  Kxtracts  from  Entjclopfpdias,  and  cfisual 
Reports,  and  vapue  and  general  remarks  will  not  be  su^&cient, 
as  they  were  in  a  less  enlipfliteued  generation. 

it  will  be  better  at  staiting  to  restrict  ourselves  as  regards 
the  collecting  of  books  to  the  work  of  the  Missionaries  ol  the 
Church  of  England.  A  eirenlar  should  be  sent  to  those  Missionary 
Societies  requesting  the  favour  ol  a  complete  set  of  their  Annud 
Reports,  and  Serials  :  this  opens  out  tlie  (jiiestion  of  what  these 
Societies  are.   The  first  subdivision  is  Male  and  female. 

I.  London  Jews  Society. 
II.  Parochial  Jews  Society. 
111.  Society  for  Propagation  of  the  GospeL 

IV.  Church  Missionary  Society. 
V.  Universities  Missioix  to  Kast  Africa. 
VI.  Meianesian  Mission. 
VII.  South  American  Mission. 
Till.  Mission  of  Cowley  Fathers. 
IX.  Diocesan  Missions  of  Colonial  Bishops,  restricted  to 
their  own  Diocese  or  Province. 
X.  Uniyersity  Mission  to  Delhi  (ancillary  to  SJP.O.) 
XT.  University  Mission  to  Calcutta  do. 
XII.  West  Indian  Mission  to  Rio  Pongas  in  Africa. 
XIII.  Society  for  Tromotiug  Chnstiau  luiowledge. 

Church  of  England  Tmd&lsl  Mission. 

But  in  addition  to  the  Serials  of  the  nboTP  mentioned  Societies, 
and  the  separate  volumes  published  by  tlie^e  iSocietie?,  which  are 
numerous,  and  copies  of  "which  1  propose,  as  above  mentioned,  to 
solicit  from  these  Societies,  we  must  cast  our  eyes  on  the  world- 
wide field,  and  recognise  the  great  fact,  which  it  is  of  no  use  to 
ignore,  that  the  Church  of  l^gland  is  not  the  only  one  in  the 
Mission-Field,  and  that  there  are  three  yarieties  ol  Enterprisea 
not  of  our  own  fold : 

I.  Associations  supported  hj  the  Church  of  England,  and 

other  Churches. 

II.  The  Church  of  Rome. 

III.  Pritish  Xonconfomiist  Churches. 

IV.  European,  and  Is  uith  American,  nun-Episcopal  Churches. 
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The  wise  man  profits  from  contemplation  of  the  Trork  of  his 
neighbours,  and  is  instructed  by  their  failures  and  mistakes.  This 
want  ia  largely  met  by  the  excellent  **  Bibliography  of  Foreign 
MiBiions  "  B^lportB,  Biographies,  Histories,  and  MisceUaneons  works 
compiled  by  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Jackson,  and  G.  W.  Gilmore  (reprinted 
from  the  "  Kt  cycloptedia  of  Missions*"  New  York,  i8qi).  This 
classified  li?t,  tlioupli  very  full,  is  of  course  not  np  to  date.  Books 
on  tlic  same  subject  have  ap])eared  jiinre  its  publication,  and  some 
have  beeu  omitted  from  its  pages  wl  ii  li  sliould  be  added.  Friends 
of  Missions  should  be  requested  tu  exainme  this  Bibliography,  and 
to  note  the  names  of  lM)oks  whicli  they  suggest  for  inclusion  in  a 
supplemental  list.  Tear  by  year,  or  after  the  lapse  of  fiye  years, 
a  supplement  should  be  published. 

It  is  essential,  that  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Books  in  the 
Library  and  in  the  Catalocriie  raisonnce  the  order  should  be  primarily 
Geographical,  and  by  Subjects  in  the  second  place,  and  that  one 
separate  Book  Ca^e  and  Chapter  in  the  Catalogue  be  set  apart  for 
Books  on  the  General  subject,  or  Books  which  embrace  more  than 
one  Oeographieal  division  of  the  Globe :  the  same  remark  applies 
to  Maps,  many  of  which  are  of  extreme  value. 

I  now  approach  the  snbject  of  Translations  of  the  Bible  and  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

As  regards  the  T^ible,  I  attach  to  this  Report  .Appendix  A,  which 
I  have  prepared  showinfi^  the  Translations  of  the  -vvliole,  or  portions, 
of  the  Bible  now  (1842)  used  by  the  Missions  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Copies  of  all  these  Translations  can  be  supplied  to'  the 
Library  of  the  Ghurch-Honse  without  charge,  merely  for  the  trouble 
of  applying  for  them  to  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  in  some 
rare  cases  some  particular  Missionary  Society. 

As  regards  the  translation  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  there 
are  greater  difficulties.  Arrjingements  should  bo  made  with  the 
Editorial  Secretary  and  the  Foreign  Translation  Committee  of 
the  8.P.C.K.,  for  a  Hst  of  the  Translations  of  this  Book.  It  is 
a  matter  of  extreme  importance,  as  tliis  Book  is  tlie  standard  of 
the  theological  belief  and  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England : 
inconsidende  atlditions,  inaccurate  translations  of  terms,  omissions 
witleint  wciujhing  the  con??<Mjuence,  may  ^'enerate  fatal  diverj^'ences 
of  belief  and  praetico.  With  regard  to  Bible-Transhitions  there 
is  no  sueh  danger :  there  can  be  no  possible  additions,  or  oaussions, 
and  the  Tvsnslationa  are  made  witii  impartial  linguistic  accuracy, 
with  neutral  terms  for  such  words  as  Priest  and  Baptism. 

The  names  of  other  books  relating  to  ^Fission-work  sn^jrest 
themselves,  such  as  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  EUKindi,  Manuals 
of  Devotion,  Hymn-books,  Commentaries,  Catechisms,  etc.  Tho 
S.P.C.K.  lias  done  a  great  work  in  tliis  direction,  and  copies 
can  be  supplied  to  the  library  of  the  Church-House. 
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Works  written  to  aid  Missionaries  (a)  in  knowledge  of 
non-Chxistiaii  lyBtems  an  aTaflable.  Of  irorka  writtok  to  aid 
Hissionariies  (^)  in  opposing  in  argument  non-Christian  systems, 
there  exist  very  few.    New  works  of  this  kind  shonld  be  prepared 

in  a  faithful,  yet  conciliatory,  spirit. 

TIk^  subject  of  Educational  Books  for  the  Christian  converts, 
ami  the  non-Christian  people  ^'cnprally,  is  a  very  large  one,  and 
has  not  been  neglected  as  regiirds  Imlia  by  the  Christian  Literature 
Society  for  India,  and  other  Societies  in  London  or  elsewhere: 
it  is  a  yery  large  subject  indeed,  and  must  stand  over. 


APPENDIX  A. 


Bible- Tiu2»sLAxioN8  rf^Kn  by  Mt«5stox3  of  ihe  Chubch  of 

ExtiLA^iD,  1892. 


ASIA. 

Arabic    — 

Hebrew  •••••«•«  •«  — 

0,T.,  N.T. 

Peniaa   — 

OsmAnli-Tiirki   — 

Bangdti   — 

do.  Mahometan 

Santal    — 

Malto   — 

Maudiri  or  Kdl  — 

Hindi   — 

do.  Urdd 

do.  Ddkhaui 

CkSnd    — 

Paojibi   — 

dok  D(5gri 

do.  Chambdli 

do.  liultini 

Sanskrit    — 

Kashmiri   — 

Baldchi    — 

Pastn   — 

Simllii   ,„  — 

Mantthi   — 

Guiariti   — 

da  Partii 


Langnafe  Begioru 

Palestine 

Arabia 

India 
Palestine 

Persia 
India 
Empire  of 
Turkey 
K.  India 

do. 

do. 

dOk 

da 

da 

da 
S.lD<Ua 
N.  India 

da 

do. 

do. 

da 
India 

India 

do. 

da 

do. 
W.  India 

do. 

do. 


MiMlonn  nsln^  fbt 

C.M.S.,  L..T.S., 
S.P.Q. 

L.J.S. 

C»M«Sk|  Ij.J.S., 

s.p.a 
C.M.&,  L.jr.& 

C.M.?5 ,  s.P.G. 
da 
do. 
C.M.Sii 

S.P.O. 

CM.S.,  S.p.a 

da  do. 
C.M.S. 
da 

Ho. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

C.M.S.,  S.P,0. 
C.M.S. 
do. 
da 

do. 

c.M.s.,ap.Q. 

da 
C*M.Sk 
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Ko. 


Dialect  of  a 
IiMtgiMie. 


Tdmil  

Telui^ii  .... 
KariKita  .... 
Hulavdlam. 

Koi  

Asdmi  .... 

Barma   

Kar^u  

Malay.  

Dyak   

Siuhili  .... 
Poriueuese. 
Wen  Li  .... 

do. 

Mandarin  . 
Canton  .... 
Hakka  .... 
Full  Chau  . 
Niiitj;-P() .... 
Shaiig  Hai. 

Anioj  

Japto  

Ainu   

Kor^  • 


Sea 
India 

Easy 


Lansaage  Regioo. 

S.  India 

do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 
N.E.  India 
India  (Further) 
da 

Indian  Aichi- 

I.  of  Ijurneo 
I.  of  Ceylon 

da 
China 

do. 

do. 

da 

da 

da 

do. 

do. 

da 
Japdn 

do. 
Korea 


Miasiont  using  the 
Lanfniage. 

C.M.S.,  S.P,Q. 
do. 
S.P.G. 
O.M.S. 

do. 

S.P.G. 
dou 
do. 
do. 

do. 

C.M,S.,  S.P.G. 
do. 

CMS ,  s.p.a. 

do. 
do. 
do. 

C.M.S. 

CM  s.,  s.p.a, 

C.M.S. 
do. 
da 

CM.s..  s.p.a. 

CM.S. 

&p.a 


AFRICA. 


Arabic  

Hebrew  

O.T.,  N.T. 

Nyika   

Sagalla   

Giri?ima  

Tavcta   

Chagga   

Boudei  ......... 

SwahiU   

Gogo   

Kagt!mi  

Oanda   

Yao  

Kyanja   

Malagdsi  

Fienai   

ZlUu   


[Egypt 

C.M.S.y  L.S.J. 

1  Algeria  ana 

L.J.S. 

:  1 

1  Tunisia 

[Morocco 

do. 

do. 

do. 

E.Eqaatei.1 

CM.S. 

da 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

U.M. 

do. 

CM.S.,  U.M, 

do. 

CM.S. 

da 

do. 

da 

do. 

da 

U.M. 

Ghimaldvi 

do. 

do. 

I.  of  Madagascar 

S.P.G. 

CSreole 

I.  of  Mauritius 

CM  S.,  S.P.G. 

Ziihiland 

ap.a 

Ma-Tabuie-iand 
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Xdsa  alia?!  Kafir  ...  —               Kafraria  S.1*.G. 

Chuiiuii    —         Be-ClmauA-lAiid  da 

S6to    —         Ba^dto-land  do. 

Hausa    —        W.  Equfttorial  C.H.S. 

Nup4   --                do.  da 

Ibo   —         Buuu  of  Kiger  d<K 

Idn>   —              da  da 

Ig4ra    —               da  da 

'Igbira    —                 da  do. 

Ylriba    —           Ydriba-land  do. 

Mendd    —          British  West  do. 

Africa 

Temno    —                da  do. 

Bullom    —               do.  da 

Susu    —         French  West  da 

Africa 

AMERICA. 

Eskim6    Hudson  Baj   Hudson  Bay  C.M.S. 

da  Labtador        Labrador  SbP.G. 

Tukudli  ••••  —             AliLska  da 

(United  States) 

8himahi   —            Metlakatia  da 

Kishkah   River  Naaa  da 

Kwagutl   —          Vancouver  I.  da 

Hydah   ..•  —        QueenCharlottel.  da 

Tinue  ali.'is  Slave ...  —         Kiver  Mackenzie  do. 

Chipewdn    — >        .   Athabaska  da 

Beaver    —         BivwBeavw  da 

Cree   ,   —             Moosonoe  da 

BlA'Wfoot   —              AUx?rta  do. 

Yahgau    —          I.  of  Tierra  del  S.A.S. 

Fuego 

Englisli   Negro  D.        Surinam  S.P.Q. 

K^n'b   —             Quiina  do. 

Aklauvdy    —                da  do. 

Araw4k   —                da  da 

OCEAmA. 

Maori   —          New  Zealand  C.M.S. 

Fiji    —            I.  of  Fiji  S.P.O. 

Mota    —           Bank8*L  ILM. 

Florida  I   —  \ 

iKabelaliasBogdtuI.  —         I  S  1  ^raon  m 

UlAwal.   —        I  Islands 

Sau  Christobal  I. ...  —  J 

AnnSra  L    —  \ 

Whit.suiitid6 1   —       I  New  Hebrides  da 

Lp]>eni'  I   —  J 

Motu    —         L  of  New  Guinea  S.P.O. 

Hawaii    —          Sandwich  L  da 
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Note  xu  accompany  Ai'PK^^Dii  A. 

C. M.S.  a  Church  Missionary  Socttttr. 

S.  P.  G.= Society  for  Propagation  of  the  Gk)0peL 

L.  J.  S.  =  London  Jews  Society. 

U.M.  =s  Universities  Mission  to  East  Equatorial  Africa. 
S.A.S.=Soutli  Americiin  Society. 
M.M . »  MelanflMan  Miaaion. 

K.B. :  All  other  Church  of  England  Missionary  Societies  are  either 
Diooesaa,  or  ancillary  to  one  of  the  Societies  above-mentioned. 

A  Language  means  the  Standard*Form  of  any  particular  Nationali 
or  Tribal,  fonn  of  Speech  ;  a  Dialect  means  some  deviation  fmra  that 
Standard- Foriii  uot  intelligible  to  those  who  use  the  Standard- i^'urra. 

lu  some  Languages  aud  Dialects  the  whole  Bible  has  been  translated ; 
in  othfiis  only  portions,  move  or  less  oonsideroble  portions :  additions 
are  made  every  year  by  translations  in  new  LaQguage%  or  by  tranala* 
tiona  of  larger  portionH  of  old  Languages. 

A  great  vanety  ol  forms  of  Written  Characters  are  used  in  such 
tnuittations. 

The  whole  are  on  sale,  or  obtainable,  at  Misaionsry  StationSi  where 

they  arc  in  use. 
Irfuaguages  of  Europe  are  excluded  from  this  list. 


IPPENDIX  B. 


2^02r-CHSi8iiA2r  Beliefs,  whtcit  Missionabies  of  iks  C&ukch  of 

Emqland  hate  to  Pace. 


L  Jnda-ism 

II.  Mahometan-ism 

m.  Biahman-ism 

IV.  B4ddh-ism 

V.  Zoroaathau-ism 

(Parsi) 
VL  OonAician-ism 

VIL  Taoii-ism. 
YXII.  Shinto-ism 


(1)  Old 

(2)  Now 
(l)  Suh-iam 
^2)  Babi-ism 

(3)  Wahdbi-iam 
(l)  Sikh-ism 
{2)  Jaii^i^m 
(3;  Manpr  other 

▼aneties 
(i)  Shaman-ism 


Accepts  the  Old  Testament 

ana  ar^ds'  the  Talmud. 
Accepts  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  and  adds  the 

EOFBD. 

Accepts  the  Sanskrit  Sacred 
Books. 


Accepts  the  Pali  Sacred 

Books 

Accepts  the  Avesta  Sacred 
Books 

Accepts  the  Chinese  Saored 

Books. 

do.  do. 
Accepts  the  Japanese  Sacred 
Books. 
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IX.  Aliim-ism 


Infinite  varieties,  Devoid  of  literature 
in  Asia,  Africa^ 
Oceania^  and 
America 


X.  Aria-Somiy 
Xf.  Brahmo-iam 
XII.  Theoaupli-isiii 
XIXL  Hcmnou-isin 


Varieties  Bxtensive^literaturp^ 


XIV.  Hau-Hau,  Te- 


do.  do. 
Accepts  the  Monnon 

ivo  litcxaLum 


Whiti,  of  Nw  — 
Zealand 

A  division  of  the  subject  as  regards  the  existing  iion-Cliri>tiiin 
Beliefs  at  oncc'  suggests  itself,  and  skould  neror  be  lost  sight  ot 
in  oral  addresses,  or  written  works : 

I.  Beligioiia  oonoeptiona  anterior  to.  the  great  Aimo  Domim, 
and  the  Fulness  of  Tune,  when  the  Son  of  God  became 

incarnate 

II.  Beligious  conceptions  formed  after  this  great  Bate,  in  full 
knowledge,  and  in  defiance^  of  ChiiBtian  leaching. 

Under  the  first  head  will  come : 

I.  Juda-ism. 

II.  Brahman-ism. 

III.  Buddh-ism. 

IV.  Zoroastrian-ism. 
V.  Confucian-ism. 

VT.  Taon-ism. 

Mi.  iShiiito-ism. 

YIII.  Anim-ism. 

Under  tlie  second  head  ^nll  oom« ; 

I.  Mahometan-ism. 
II.  Aria-Somaj. 

III.  Brahmo-ism. 

IV.  Mormon-ism. 


Many  of  the  books  written  on  the  subject  of  the  first  head  are 
extremely  reprehensiblr  .nid  devoid  of  Cliristinn  spirit.  We  should 
r<  ad  the  addrcf^scs  of  St.  ruul  at  Atlieiis,  and  at  Lystra.  The 
(ircat  Creator  i.'^,  and  ever  lias  heen  since  the  day  of  the  Creation, 
Father  of  all  His  poor  childicn,  and  wishes  nothing,  thut  lie  has 
made,  to  perish.   In  His  own  great  wisdom  He  permitted  many 


y.  Han-Hau,  Te-Whiti. 
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centuries  to  go  by,  and  manj  scores  of  generations  of  mankind  to 
p«M  fnxm  their  cradle  to  their  graTe  without  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  His  Holy  Will,  lor,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Mission  of  Jonali  t  *  Nineveh,  He  never  sent  Prophet  or  Evangelist 
to  teach  tbem  His  Law  or  His  Gospel.  But  to  many  Millions  He 
did  not  l(>ave  Himst^lf  without  a  Witness  and  a  Mcs5?a«7e,  for  He 
sent  to  ditferent  portions  of  His  poor  children  at  a  remote  and 
uncertain  date  the  Hindu  Sages,  and  Zoroaster,  and  at  a  later  and 
historical  date  the  great  cluster  of  Holy  I'hiiosophers,  Socrates, 
Pythagoras,  Gautama  Buddha,  and  Kong^Fu-Tsee,  all  of  whom 
have  left  behind  them  words,  which  the  World  will  never  allow 
to  die,  but  the  nature  and  purport  of  which  has  only  been  revealed 
to  astonished  Europe  dnrint?  this  century.  If  the  lloly  Scriptures 
of  the  Hebrews  f?till  maintiiin,  and  will  ever  maintain  in  our  opinion, 
tlnnr  pre-eminence  amon^  the  utterances  of  Man  before  the  great 
Anno  Duiiiiui,  they  have  lost  the  merit  in  past  centuries  erroneously 
attributed  to  them  of  being  the  uniijue  and  sole  representatires  of 
Beligions  Thonght  and  High  Morality  in  Ancient  Days,  and  it  is 
now  clear,  that  God  in  sundr}'  times  and  divers  manners  spoke 
to  our  Fathers,  evidencing  the  all-embracing  and  everlasting  lore, 
which  He  entertained  towards  man  created  in  His  own  image,  and 
endowed  with  a  knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil,  and  tliat  at  the  time 
of  tlie  <;reat  Anno  iJoraini  He  so  loved  tlie  world,  that  He  sent  to 
them  His  own  Son,  fulfilling  His  wondrous  plan,  and  reconciling 
the  world  to  Himself. 

I  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by  the  outcome  of  the  thoughts 
of  many  years,  as  I  have  been  shocked  by  the  perusal  of  many 
utterances  of  Christian  Ministers.  They  Ttiiiko  them  in  ip^orance, 
and  for  that  reiison  they  should  study  the  excellent  hook.s  now 
published  on  the  Bubject  of  the  Ancient  Heli^iona,  ami  they  will 
not  fail  to  see  how  in  every  clime  the  Soul  of  Man  is  found  to  turn 
to  its  great  Creator,  e^en  as  the  sunflower  turns  to  the  sun,  that 
the  soul  seeks  communion  with  its  God,  has  erer  tried  to  opiate 
its  errors,  seek  protection  from,  ask  counsel  from,  humbles  itself 
before,  a  mysterious  unknown  Power,  greater  than  itself. 

If  we  could  suppose,  that  the  Human  K;)eo  liad  vefjetnted for  two 
or  three  thousand  year.s  before  Anno  Domini,  like  plants,  or  rumi- 
nated like  cattle,  without  any  idea  of  Divine  things,  any  conception 
of  the  Supernatural,  any  fear  of  God  in  this  world  and  the  next, 
we  might  well  despair  of  sowing  seed  in  such  a  prairie  soil;  but  the 
nairatiTes  of  eyery  explorer,  the  annals  of  every  country,  the  trans- 
lations of  e^  ( ry  papyrus-roll,  and  day-cylimler,  tell  us  unmistakably 
the  same  trutli,  wliich  St,  Paul  uttered,  that  man  felt  after  God  if 
haply  lie  could  find  Him,  that  he  a'^cribed  to  Him  his  victories, 
and  founded  on  Him  his  hopes.  This  shows  the  extreme  import- 
ance of  a  full  and  sjmpuUietic  literature  for  the  instruction  ui 
Missionaries. 

33 
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M!aiiy  of  these  Ancient  Beligtous  Conceptions  have  lasted  on 
from  centuries  after  Anno  Domini:  and  why?  because  of  the 
«lackii088  of  the  so-called  Christians,  who  in  past  centaries  neglected 
the  commands  ol  their  Master;  and  the  men  of  this  oenturj  hkune 
and  abuse  the  poor  heatbeu  for  wandering  in  darkness,  from  which 
no  Christian  light  until  this  oeaturjr  has  shone  forth  to  free  them* 

1892,  Mti  U  1894. 


THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  TIME  OF  OUR 

LORD. 

A  BOOK  entitled,  ''Books  which  influenced  onr  Loid  and  His 

Apostles,"  was  published  in  the  course  of  last  year.  This  is  a 
book  with  a  pretentious  title.  My  attention  was  called  to  it  by 
a  friend,  who  expressed  his  sense  of  the  charms  of  its  novelty  and 
its  importance,  as  it  could  now  be  understood,  whence  the  wonderful 
Truths  of  the  Galilean  Carpenter  were  derived.  The  background 
of  the  Ideas  of  the  people,  amidst  whom  He  moved,  was  now  re* 
Tcaled.  The  famfly,  into  which  the  Kessiah  was  bom,  were  Essenes. 
The  books,  which  He  had  accepted,  were  the  Apocalyptic  Yolumes, 
or  at  least  those  portions,  wMch  can  hypothetically  be  shown  to 
have  exist*  il  In  foro  His  birth.   This  was  the  view  of  myinformnnt. 

These  are  bold  assertions,  to  explain  the  source  of  the  Wisdom 
of  Him,  of  wliom  it  is  recorded  that  "never  man  spake  like  this 
man."  The  author  seems  satistietl  that  the  Apocalyptic  books, 
written  by  recluses  of  Engeddi,  on  the  Dead  Sea,  were  among  the 
Synagogue-Rolls  in  such  a  petty  town  as  Nasaidlu  I  quote  his 
words:  "It  would  only  be  by  an  act  of  special  favour,  that  the 
•*  sacristan  could  admit  this  strange  youth  (Jesus)  to  see  tlic^c 
**  sacred  books  and  peruse  their  content'^  fp.  16") :  but  he  jjrew  in 
**  favour,  and  the  privilege  granted  could  not  be  recalied,  and  there 
**  He  sits  and  reads  the  strange  vision  recorded  in  the  Book  of 
"  Enoch,  or  of  Baruch,  about  the  Son  of  Man,  who  was  to  sit  on 
'*  the  throne  of  His  glory,  before  whom  all  shall  appear;  and  of 
**  the  blessings  of  tbe  days  of  the  Messiah." 

And  again :  The  doctrinal  soil,  on  which  the  great  Bower  would 
sow  tbe  precious  seed  of  the  Kingdom,  was  of  mmtU^  the  prodtut 
0/  fh  (Tpncalt/ptics." 

This  is  n  pretty  picture,  but  totally  inadequate  to  explain  the 
process  oL  liic  duvclupmeut  of  tiiu  new  idea,  which  would,  revolu- 
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tionize  the  world.  The  great  Sower  appeal'^  to  the  Scriptures, 
which  certainly  did  not  include  these  bookn,  and  the  great  Truths 
spread  over  the  world  by  their  own  force,  and  have  found  a  home 
in  the  hearts  of  HillionB,  who  have  never  heard  of  the  ezifltenee 
of  these  viaumary  productions.  It  niny  be  donhted,  whether  Paul 
ever  heard  or  read  of  any  books  of  the  E^^sones,  supposing  that  the 
Author  is  right  in  attribnting  these  hnok^  tn  this  sect,  of  whose 
nature,  origin,  final  fate,  and  even  meaning  of  the  name  assigned 
to  them,  60  little  is  known.  Of  the  Pharisees,  8adducees,  and 
Herodians  we  have  notices  in  the  jN'ew  Testament,  but  nothing 
abont  the  Eaaenee.  As  to  the  ioflnenee  of  such  books  mi  the  great 
Master  we  must  reply  a  distinct  neftative ;  as  to  their  inflnenoe  on 
the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  the  fishermen  Peter  and  John,  ti  e 
great  scholar  and  traveller  Paul,  the  Gentile  Luke,  the  untravelied 
James  and  Jn  li ,  we  noed  sr-arc  cly  trouble  onrselves.  Other  and 
mer*  ]>otent  intiuences  are  evident  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Thu  allusions  to  the  Book  of  Enoch  by  Jude,  and  to  Jaimes  and 
Jambres  in  Paul's  second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  do  not  take  us  very 
far.  At  any  rate  the  sentiments,  placed  in  the  month  of  ICoses 
in  the  Assumption  of  Moses  (p.  323)  that  "  God  created  the  world 
on  acGonnt  of  His  people  (the  Jews),"  that  the  world,  with  its 
Millions,  existed  only  for  the  convenience  of  Israel,  does  not  in- 
dirnto  the  fount,  frnin  which  the  waters  of  the  Gospel  flowed.  The 
Gospel  had  in  this  time  got  beyond  this  national  blindness.  The 
spirituality  ui  the  ^cw  Testament  leaves  such  Ideas  centuries  in 
the  rear. 

The  books  ealled  the  Apocalyptic  are  well  known  to  OTery 
student  of  Biblical  literature,  who  has  read  Westcott,  Lightfoot, 
or  Davidson  (Encyclopmdia  Brittanica,   1875).     Of  only  three 

raTi  it  be  said,  that  they  existed  before  the  Christian  Era. 
Westcott  remarks  (Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Gospel, 
p.  lis),  ^^^t  "the  great  outline  of  the  Apocalyptic  visions 
offer  a  study  parallel  to  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles."  So 
mnoh  may  be  conceded.  No  donbt  eztrovagant  ideas  were  in- 
fluencing the  minds  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's 
ministry,  and  we  can  trace  the  survival  of  some  in  the  popular 
belief  of  ChristcTidoTn,  notably  An^rflolopry,  Demonology,  Escha- 
tology,  the  Milleiiiuuni,  and  the  future  triumph  of  the  Jews. 

The  antlientii  ity  and  genuineness  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment were  by  Divine  Grace  fenced  about  by  early  translations 
into  Languages  spoken  by  people  haTing  no  communication  with 
each  other.  Even  the  Chnrch  of  Rome  never  dared  to  tamper 
with  the  text  of  Scripture,  as  there  existed  always  the  totally 
independent  versions  of  the  fallen  Churches  of  the  East.  But 
as  to  these  poor  waifs  on  the  stream  of  time,  found  in  Church 
libraries  after  a  <lisap])earan(  e  for  centuries,  what  security  have 
we  of  their  text  being  untampered  with?   As  no  doctrine  hangs 
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upon  these,  the  dinrrh  \rould  accept  them  as  genuine  until  cause 
be  shown  to  tlie  contrary.   Br.  Davidson  ( EncyelopaDdia  Brittanica, 
Ch.  II.,  p.  75)  states  his  opiniun,  that  "much  of  the  Messianic 
**  matter  has  been  interpolated  by  a  Jewish  Christian,  since  the 
Ohristology  is  higher  than  that  of  the  period ;  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  Angelology  and  Demonobgj  ^  devdoped  ia 
a  manner  Bavoniing  of  Chnatianity." 

Exception  mny  be  taken  to  incidental  remarks  of  the  auth'^r. 
It  is  an  accepted  fact  with  linguistic  Scholars,  wholly  apart  lr-»in 
theology,  that  at  the  time  of  our  Lonl's  sojourn  on  earth  the 
common  people  of  Palestine  spoke  Aramaic  only,  aud  that  thU 
ffiM  our  Lord? 9  toU  vsmMular,  It  would  be  as  reaMmable  to  state, 
that  the  people  of  India  of  the  common  aoit  spoke  Engliah,  beeanae 
the  EngliBh  have  mled  portions  of  that  country  for  a  century. 
The  Gospels  have  come  down  to  us  in  Greek,  and  the  Septuagint 
is  not  always  quoted,  for  we  find  independent  translations  in  the 
Aramaic  Language,  of  the  Hebrew  oripnal,  showing  that  the 
Greek  Gospels  were  formed  from  Aramaic  oral,  or  written,  narra- 
tives. Onr  author  transfers  to  the  illiterate  people  of  Galilee, 
Judea,  and  Samaria,  the  notions  with  regard  to  boiokst  which  exist  in 
Oreat  Britain  in  the  nineteenth  century.  There  was  no  printing,  and 
no  means  of  circulation.  A  book  written  in  manuscript  at  Kngeddi 
would  sli;iro  the  fate  of  many  monkish  lucnl)ration8  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  never  get  beyond  tlie  walls  of  the  convent.  It  is  not 
pretended,  that  the  Essenes  went  about  preaching  and  teaching 
tliis  doctrine;  this  is  just  what  the  Apostles  did,  and,  when  the 
time  came,  then*  teachings  were  collected  into  the  Gospels. 

The  EcerliMiitig  NafioJi^  i  8g  i . 

EnrroRTAL  Note. — Dr.  Oust  discussep,  in  his  usual  clear  and 
incisive  terms,  one  of  the  many  liteniry  inventions,  with  wliich 
tlie  intell<^ctual  atmosphere  is  charged.  What  is  termed  "the 
hij^iiur  criticism"  takes  this  form.  Any  careful  reader  vsiil, 
without  hesitation,  determine  that  yeiy  little  of  it  falls  logically 
under  the  head  of  "criticism."  But  it  appeals  sncoeesfully  to 
the  ignorant,  and  the  worldly-minded.  It  meets  the  cravings 
of  the  unregenerate  heart,  which,  despite  the  warnings  of  con- 
science, would  fain,  if  possible,  demonstrate  that  "there  is  no 
God.'*  In  this  light  the  Hibbert  Lectures,  delivered  lately  by 
Mr.  Claude  Monteliore,  need  our  future  consideration.  Our  able 
contributor  speaks  of  *'  the  Omtile  Luke."  We  are  aware  that 
Luke  has  been  so  spoken  of,  but  we  have  never  been  able  to 
trace  any  adequate  reason  for  the  conclusion  that  Luke  was  a 
Gentile.  In  addressing  Theophilus  (Luke  i.,  2,  3),  he  speaks  of 
the  Gospel-revelation  as  having  been  dolivrn'd  **  unto  us,  wliich 
from  the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  wonl ; " 
and  "it  seemed  good  to  me  also,  having  perfect  understanding 
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of  all  things  £rora  the  reiy  first,  to  writ©  unto  thee."  How  could 
such  a  declanition  apply  to  any  but  unto  the  Jewish  followers 
of  our  Lord  ?  They,  and  they  alone,  formed  that  entourage,  which 
was  associated  with  Him  in  His  saored  work,  and  who  became 
the  first  witnesaee  of  the  Oospel  which  He  prochumed. 


XUI. 

DIFFICULTIES  IN  BIBLE-TRANSLATION. 

Lbtieb  to  Bishop  of  HANotrir. 

My  DEAji  Bishop, 

The  need  of  a  revised  translation  of  the  jPfow  Te^fjimont  in  the 
Burmc?ie  Lang^iage  is  a  fact  of  the  utmost  importancei  not  only  for 
itself,  but  for  two  other  reasons. 

(1)  At  least  ten  Languages  in  the  Irawadi-Basin  will  follow  the 
precedent  ot  the  leadinf^  Language  of  the  Region. 

(2)  A  great  principle  is  inYolved,  viz.,  whether  the  fint  comer 
into  a  Begion  has  any  divine,  or  human,  legal,  or  moral,  right  to 
claim  a  prescriptive  ritjlit  to  control  the  translation  and  distribution 
of  translations  of  the  8cri])tur(>'^  for  ever  after* 

Let  me  dispo;»o  of  the  last  reason  iirst. 

It  camea  wiLli  it  absurdity  at  the  first  glance,  and  gross  in- 
tolerance at  the  second.  In  the  French  translations  there  are  two 
▼errions:  in  one  the  nentral  term  Priest"  (Presbyter,  Mder)  is 
rendered  by  an  equally  nentral  term  Pretre :  in  the  other  by 
the  term  **  Sacrifateur "  (Sacrifator,  Hicrcus,  "Kohen,  Sacriftcer, 
Offerer  to  the  Gods).    (LiddelPs  '*  Latin  Dictionary.") 

Had  Misaionariea  of  the  School  of  thought,  which  adopted  those 
terms,  been  the  first  in  the  field,  would  the  Evangelical  Churches 
have  submitted  to  the  necessity  of  using  those  terms  for  ever  in 
their  form  of  worship?  Not  for  an  hour.  And  yet  the  American 
Baptists  try  to  impose  upon  the  other  Communities  in  Christendom 
a  yoke,  wlueh  th^  will  not  touch  with  their  fingers.  They  have, 
without  permission,  taken  tho  Teluirn  tranb^lation^,  prepared  on  the 
neutral  system,  and  have  made  such  c}ian<;os  us  suit(;d  them.  I  do 
not  blamo  them  for  this :  the  Scriptures  are  not  bound  :  we  have 
taken  similar  liberties  with  the  Septua^int,  the  Vulgate,  Luther's 
German,  and  the  principle  is  maintained,  that  a  translation  is  only 
a  shadow  of  ^e  mspired  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  belongs  to  no 
Church,  Nation,  -  r  Association,  either  legally,  or  morally.  The 
same  liberty  I  claim  for  others,  I  claim  for  myself.  You  are  in 
strict  right  before  God  and  man  in  insistinj:;  upon  having  a  trims- 
lation  in  the  Burmese,  and  in  the  other  LautrnaijcH  of  your  diocese, 
which  your  congregations  can  use  without  huvrng  to  substitute  oral 
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for  the  written  words,  or  to  accept  renderings,  which  their  con- 
sciences cannot  approve. 
It  18  often  ftMuted,  that  it  is  a  misfortmie  to  have  two  Torrioiia 

of  the  same  Scriptures  current  at  the  same  time  amidst  the  same 
population.  Ahstiactedly  it  is  not  desirable;  practically  it  should 
be  avoided,  unless  greater  evils  are  introduced  ])y  sucli  apparent 
uniformity,  which  in  fact  only  imperfectly  conceals  discord. 

The  Church  of  Enplnnd  has  no  objection  to  "  Immersion"  as  an 
alternative  of  "  Sprinkling":  but  it  would  be  intolerable  to  read 
in  onr  Chnrches  "  John  the  Dipper,'*  *'  I  dipped  also  the  House  of 
Stephaniis,"  the  *'Bipping  of  John  was  it  from  Hearen?"  To 
have  a  rendering  of  one  set  of  words  in  the  printed  text,  and 
another  set  of  words  in  the  oral  delivciy  "would  create  confusion  in 
places  of  Worship,  Sunday-Schools,  and  pTivatr  rcrulin^js  at  home. 

In  Great  Britain  at  this  moment  the  Fsalms  are  read  with  editi- 
cation  in  three  versions.  (I)  That  of  the  Prayer-book.  (II)  That 
of  the  Authorised  version.  (Ill)  That  of  the  Revised  version.  ^  It 
may  be  regretted,  especially  as  regarda  the  Prayer-book-version, 
but  it  has  no  bad  oonsequences. 

I  address  you,  as  a  T^ayman,  and  a  Layman  of  sufficient  intellectual 
and  spiritual  stature  to  look  over  the  fence,  which  divides  Denomina- 
tions and  Congregations,  and  see  only  the  hgurc  of  Christ  and  His 
Gospel.  This  is  not  only  Theory  but  Practice.  1  am  a  member  of 
the  S.P.G.  and  S.P.C.K.,  as  weU  as  the  CM  S.  and  the 
I  have  taken  the  chair  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary-Society  in  Parker's  Temple  at  Holbom  Viaduct.  As 
a  Vice-president  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible-Society  I  deal 
with  all  Denominations  with  impartiaiity.  To  love  the  Lord  and 
His  Gospel  is  our  oidv  shil)l)oleth. 

The  Baptists  in  this  matter  (the  American  Baptit^t-s,  not  our  own 
good  English  fiieuds)  are  thoroughly  in  the  wrong.  They  openly 
assert,  that  philologically  they  akne  are  right,  and  that  all  tiie 
world  is  wtong.  As  a  &ict  the  word  baptuo  "  only  occurs  thrice 
in  the  Septuagint  and  clearly  means  dipping,"  II  Kings  v,  14, 
Eccles.  xxiv,  37,  Judith  xii,  7.  That  is  not  the  question.  They 
wish  to  enforce  their  denominational  eccentricity  of  Immersion 
Ti])ou  other  Conprc^ations ;  ovir  policy  is  to  leave  the  matter  open, 
and  to  use  neutral  terms,  which  the  minister  may  interpret,  as  he 
thinks  proper,  and  practice  according  to  the  law  of  his  Church. 

I  find  that  you  applied  to  the  S.P.C.K.  some  months  ago,  and 
we  at  once  agreed  to  meet  your  wishes,  and  print  your  revised 
translation  of  the  Ifew  Testament.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Transla- 
tion-Committee. 

Lately  at  the  Editorial  roniniittce  of  the  British  and  Furciirn 
Bible- Society,  of  which  I  am  Vice-president,  and  member  of  the 
Editorial  Committee,  a  letter  was  read  from  you,  asking  the 
Bible-Society  to  help  you.  This  seems,  as  if  you  were  moving  two 
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Societies  to  do  the  same  work.  This  causes  frictioxL  and  may  pro- 
duce discord. 

1  do  not  think,  that  either  Society  will  make  you  a  lump-grant 
to  enable  you  at  your  own  diacietion  to  revise  and  print.  This  is 
a  new  view  of  the  case,  and  I  doubt  whether  I  could  support  it. 
We  like  to  do  the  work  ouraelvefl,  for  whieh  we  pay  and  are  re* 

sponsible. 

The  S.P.C.K.  will  imdertake  a  revised  translation  of  the  New- 
Testament,  if  you  as  Bishop  move  them  to  do  so,  stipportcrl  as  you 
are  liy  the  8. P.O.  They  will  add  uo  conditions,  but  their  resources 
are  liiuited,  and  I  again  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that  you 
have  tea  Languages  behind  tne  Burmese,  which  must  loUow  the 
leading  Language.  Could  the  S.P.C.K.  undertake  this?  I  doubt  it. 

The  B.  and  F.  Biblo-Soeiety,  being  informed  of  your  application 
to  the  S.P.O.E.,  seemed  ready  to  meet  your  wishes,  and  are  ad« 
dressing  you. 

They  admit  the  necessity  of  a  revision,  owing  to  a  lapse  of  fifty 
years  since  Judson's  translation,  but  they  would  have  a  joint  Com- 
mittee of  revision,  on  whieh  no  doubt  the  Baptists  would  have 
a  preponderating  number  of  members.  There  would  be  eontroversy 
and  delays,  and  in  the  meantime  a  large  supply  of  the  Benomi- 
national  Dipper  "  Scriptttres  would  be  put  into  circulation  among 
your  converts. 

You  uiust  ask  yourself :  can  your  work  be  carried  on  without  an 
immediate  supply  (say  five  years)  of  the  Kcw  Testament  with 
neutral  terms '{ 

If  it  cannot,  it  may  be  expedient  to  invite  the  S.F.O.E.  to  supply 
you  at  once  with  co^es  of  the  present  translation  with  the  terms 

altered  for  Baptism,  and  leave  the  greater  question  to  be  slowly 

worked  out.  If  ynu  vrish  to  have  an  idea  of  the  time  required  for 
revision,  send  over  to  Marlra*?  and  enquire  how  many  years  the 
Telugu  revision  has  been  going  on. 

1892. 

LravBa  TO  Th^  Rteoird  Nswtpaper* 

Sir,  In  your  issue  of  last  Friday  I  read  the  following:  words : 
**  It  has  been  agreed,  that  the  Biljle  Society  should  print  the 
<«  version  of  the  New  Testrmient  made  hy  the  Bapti'^t  Missionaries 
**  in  Kongo,  with  the  insertion,  in  brackets,  of  *  Greeks  baptize,* 
*  Greeks  Baptism,*  etc.,  after  the  Kongo  words  for  *  immerse,*  etc., 
wherever  tiiey  occur.  Similar  insertions  are  to  be  made  in  future 
'*  editions  of  the  Baptist  version  of  the  New  Testament  for  Orissa, 
"  a  German  Lutheran  Mission  having  now  broken  tiie  Baptist 
**  monopoly  of  that  District.*' 

As  the  matter  has  been  transferred  from  the  privacy  of  tlie 
committee -room  to  the  publicity  of  the  Press,  I  am  bound  to  state, 
that  I  protested  against  this  Kew  departure,  and  protest  still. 
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Let  me  illustrate  the  consequences. 

Luke  Ui.  i  will  read  as  foUows :  *'  Li  those  days  came  Jolm  iiie 
Dipper  (Greek,  *  Baptist  *)  preaching  in  the  wilchieniew  of  Judse." 

;N[ark  xi.  30  will  thus  be  niideied:  "The  dipping  (Oreek, 
*  Baptism ')  of  John,  was  it  from  Heaven  or  of  men  ?  Answer  me.*' 

liomans  vi.  3  will  read  thus :  *'  Know  jc  not,  that  so  many  of 
us  as  were  dipped  (Greek  'baptized*)  unto  Jesua  Chriat  were 
dipped  (Greek,  '  baptized  ')  unto  His  death  "  ? 

And  so  on,  wheneveir  allusion  is  made  to  the  First  Sacrament, 
three  or  foor  timeo  in  the  flame  page. 

To  me  this  appeon  to  be  wrong  and  inexpedient,  and  may  foim 
a  dangerous  precedent. 

Already  in  French  versions  the  neutral  word  "Priest"  is  repre- 
Rentctl  by  some  as  prStre,"  nTi<1  by  others  as  *•  sacrifafeurV  It  is 
possible,  that  tlie  High  Church  party  in  England  may  huggfci>t  such 
a  translation  as  the  following:  Heb.  iii.  i,  "Wherefore  consider 
the  Apostle,  and  High  Sacrificer  (Greek,  apxt^pfv^)  of  our  pro- 
fession, Jesns  Christ.** 

tip  to  this  time  the  Bible>Society  has  never  added  to  or  omitted 
any  portion  of  the  inspired  Text,  as  exhibited  in  the  Aathoiised 
English  Version,  and  it  would  be  wise  not  to  attempt  t  >  <1<)  so. 

Alternate  readings  in  the  margin  of  a  Philological  character  are 
quite  legitimate,  and  have  hitherto  been  sufficient  for  all  pnrpusea. 

The  baeiu  of  the  liiver  Kuugo  is  exclusively  occupied  by  Knghsh 
and  American  Baptists.  Let  them  have  their  version  with  the 
words  **  dipper,  dipping,  dipped,**  and  nothing  else.  The  Kongo 
Languages  stand  by  themselves.  But  tin  ^ise  of  the  Triya 
Langimge  is  quite  different.  The  country  of  Orissa  is  part  of  the 
UniiLrril  and  Madras  Provinces,  and  the  Language  i«  a  member  of 
the  great  North  Indian  Language-family,  spoken  by  20c, 000, 000, 
with  more  than  twenty  versions  of  the  Bible;  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely injudicious  to  introduce  this  innovation  in  one  member 
of  this  magnificent  family. 

But  the  real  trouble  lie^i  be  yond.  In  the  Province  of  Bnima 
there  were  till  lately  only  Baptists,  and  the  versions  in  Burmese 
mv]  Karon  were  made  with  the  "  dipjHT,  dipping,  and  dip"  tenmf, 
aud  the  American  Baptists  actually  dispute  the  riuht  of  tiie  Kn;^li>h 
Missionaries  of  the  Established  Church,  sent  out  by  the  S.P.G.,  to 
alter  the  terms  oi  u  version  made  aud  printed  nearly  half  a  ceutury, 
and  have  published  a  l^gthened  protest.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Bishop  of  Bangun  may  well  demur  placing  in  his  Churches 
and  Schools  a  version  prepared  upon  the  above  stated  principle 
in  the  dominions  of  the  Queen  of  England. 

I  should  have  r>-TiiHinrd  sihnit,  had  not  the  advocates  of  the 
opposite  policy  appealed  to  public  opinion. 

1892. 
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THE  SOCIETIES  FOR  PBODUOING,  AND  CIROTJ- 
LATim,  CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE: 

RELIGIOUS  AND  SECULAK. 

Tkb  Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  is  the  bomi  of  all  ChriatiaiL 
literataie,  bat  none  the  less,  auxiliary  Societies  are  required  to 
assist  the  student,  and  promote  the  study  of  that  Book.  The 

Bible-Society  keeps  to  its  unique  and  proper  dtity.  In  London 
tbfir  exist  two  notable  Societies,  which  carry  out  a  very  great 
and  blessed  work,  and  neither  of  them  attract  the  attention  and 
support,  which  they  deserve. 

It  so  liappeos»  that  the  OM  and  New  Testament*  the  DiYme 
Librssy  of  Jerome,  on  their  human  side,  occupy  a  very  peculiar 
position.  The  thoughtful  mind  is  struck  by  the  remarkable 
phenomenon  of  a  libmry,  the  volumes  of  which  extended  over 
one  thousand  yerirs,  and  the  actions  described  in  wl^i<'b  touched, 
only  just  tout  ii!  1,  the  three  great  Monarchies  of  W  t-^tmi  Asia, 
Assyria,  Babyiouiu,  and  Persia,  the  solitary  African  Monarchy  of 
Egypt,  and  the  two  great  Empires  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Now 
the  Bible  can  only  be  understood  in  all  its  allusions  after  a  study 
of  tihe  contemporary  literatuie  of  those  countries,  and  the  advance 
of  knowledge  has  been  so  eonstant  and  rapid,  that  no  books  of 
a  date  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  are  of  any  value. 
We  live  in  an  ap^e  of  prof^rcsf?.  The  old  grandmotherly  style  of 
the  preachers  and  teachers  of  the  (ienr<^in-n  ])(  ri<>d  is  of  no  use 
at  all  now.  Our  knowledge  of  gcoj^rupb^,  and  archaeology,  has 
wondeifully  expanded.  (SnnpanitiTe  philology  has  oome  into 
ezistenoe.  A  new  and  eorreoter  idea  of  history  has  been  formed. 
The  Book  of  non-Christian  Religion,  and  the  buried  records  of 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  have  become  accessible,  and  the  desire  to 
arrive  at  Truth  hnn  been  aided  by  the  continued  exertion  of  the 
two  Societies,  to  which  we  allude. 

Here  a  caution  must  be  introduced.  The  Bible  never  grows  out  of 
date,  or  falls  below  the  contemporary  mark  of  Human  Knowledge. 
No  suggestions  of  alteration,  or  new  editions,  of  the  Bible  can 
be  tolerated,  but  the  work  of  these  auxiliary  Societies  is  specially 
Human,  liable  to  change,  modification,  and  actual  supersession, 
by  later  and  fresher  treatises.  This  principle  enunciated  dis- 
tinctly, in  some  Societies  the  rin^ht  of  this  generation  to  modify, 
alter,  and  re-edit,  the  tracts  of  tlic  ^ood  men  of  the  bnt  o;eneration 
10  disputed,  and  actually  the  children  of  writers  oi  tiucts  of  the 
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last  grencration  protest  ftfrainst  any  aiteratioE  being  made  in  the 
wurks  of  tlieir  revered  aucebtors. 

The  Ohiistiaii  Knowledge  Society  lias  a  great  many  Imnehes 
of  naefolneas,  but  our  remarks  are  restrid^  to  those,  which 
relate  to  literature.  They  are  twofold :  the  Foreign  TransUitioii* 
Departnu  lit,  and  tlic  supply  of  books  in  the  Knglisli  Language. 
It  is  difficult  in  a  few  lines  to  describe  the  excellent  work  of  tho 
Porei'^ii  Depai'tuient  in  several  score  of  Laugua<^es  of  the  five 
divisions  of  the  world.  An  enormous  amount  of  good  has  been 
done  without  attracting  the  notice  which  it  deserres.  Bishops 
and  Miasiotiaries  come  home  fron  their  distant  spheres  with  their 
manuscripts,  the  result  of  long  tedious  years  of  labour,  and  seek 
a  publisher,  that  they  may  carry  hade  a  supply  of  jmnted  copies 
for  their  flocks.  The  Society  steps  in,  prints  without  cost,  under 
the  superintendence  of  tlie  nnflmrs,  and  presents  a  supply  to  the 
delighted  applicant.  It  really  is  Missionary  Work  of  the  truest 
character.  In  the  case  of  Missionary  Societies,  it  is  a  great  relief 
to  their  fanids.  Braneh-SocietieB  in  different  central  Btaftioiis,  and 
Miflsionary  printing  presses,  supported  by  grants,  are  doing  the 
•  same  good  work.  The  kind  of  literature  supplied  consists  of 
Commentaries  of  the  Bible,  Hymns,  the  Book  of  Cmnmon  Prayer 
in  shortened  form,  Selections  of  Picture-Cards,  Granniuirs,  Vocabu- 
laries, Catechisms,  and  Translations  of  esteemKl  Eni^lish  Works. 

in  the  English  Luiij^^uage  there  is  a  supply  of  serials,  books, 
maps,  pictares  for  the  walls  of  Sohod-rooms,  Uteratnre  of  a  most 
interesting  and  improying  character,  with  a  Bound  healthy  tone 
pervading  the  wliolo.  There  is  something  to  suit  all  tastes,  but, 
as  it  is  a  Church  of  En^jland  Society,  the  great  bulk  of  the  books 
are  in  harmnny  with  the  views  of  that  Church,  but  in  the  Supple- 
mental Catalogue,  place  is  found  for  ei^teemed  l)ooks,  such  as 
Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  Great  liberality  is  displayed  in 
grants  to  Missionary  Societies  abroad,  or  InstitutionB  at  home,  and 
members  of  the  Society  are  oititled  to  25  per  cent,  reduction  cf 
price.  Printing  presses  are  granted  to  Missionary  stations  in  eveiy 
part  of  the  world.  Encouragement  is  given  to  the  preparation,  as 
well  as  printing,  of  important  works,  and  the  revision  of  transla- 
tions, for  instance,  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  will 
exert  an  important  inilueuce  upon  >^itive  Churches  glowing  up 
into  iudepc'udeuce  under  their  own  Bishop.  More  might  be  written, 
hut  the  Bcope  and  the  merits  of  this  great  Bocietf  hare  been  suffi- 
ciently indicated.  Perhaps  it  is  a  little  too  old-fashioned,  holds  no 
annual  meeting,  and  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  new  ways  of  con- 
ciliating a  popular  support;  but  those,  who  for  a  long  period  have 
been  familiar  with  its  operations,  know  that  the  Northnmberland- 
AvfniH'-Officc  represents  tlu'  precise  centre  ut  p'r-avity  of  the  Church 
of  Knjiiuiid,  and  that,  whatever  may  be  tho  thoughts  and  practice 

of  Churchmen  within  the  comprehensive  girdle,  they  will  realiBt 
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that  to  the  S.P.C.K.  that  famous  line  ol  Yiigil  applies,  and  to  its 
great  houour : 

Troe  Tyriusque  mihi  nullo  diferimme  agetar. 

The  Religioiis  Tract  Society  differs  from  its  elder  sister  in  the 
fact,  that  its  constitution  is  Catholic,  and  that  it  is  the  handmaiJ 
of  all  thf?  Churches,  and  not  prinmrily  restricted  to  one  denomina- 
tion. It  has  a  vast  foreiini  departmeut,  and  those,  who  have 
travelled  in  Europe,  or  ^North  Africa,  ot  Western  Asia  liave  brought 
home  a  good  report,  and  tell  ol  a  livehfr  memory  of  baiefits  con* 
f erred,  and  of  a  Urelier  hope  of  faYonrs  still  to  As  the 

Bible-Society  resembles  the  Arsenal  of  Woolwich,  which  8U])plies 
the  great  gnns,  so  the  Missionary  world  finds  in  the  S.T.G.K.  and 
B  T  S.  a  never-failing  supply  of  small  arms  for  the  fight  against 
AthtMsm,  Aijiiosticisra,  vice,  and  ignorance.  The  Missionary  counts 
the  Press,  the  pure  Press,  his  greatest  ally,  and  the  impure  Press 
hia  most  deadly  foe,  especially  where  education  of  the  young  is 
extending,  and  men  and  women  are  commencing  to  nsethe  facultiea 
entmsted  to  them  by  their  Maker.  It  is  sad  to  say,  that  there  are 
immoral  and  anti-Religious  Tract-Societies  in  existence,  and  associa- 
tions for  promoting  non-Christinn  knowledj^e.  In  a  list  of  books 
published  in  one  year  in  Han<^;Ll,  notice  is  made  of  a  collection  of 
100  soni^s,  300  copies  distrihultd  gratis.  Some  of  these  sonp^s, 
dealing  with  so-called  Keligion,  are  disgustini^i)  obscene.  Allusion 
18  made  to  this  subject  not  by  way  of  aggravation,  but  to  point 
ont  the  extreme  importance  of  supporting  imd  enlarging  the  re- 
sources of  these  Societies,  for  their  opportunities  are  boundless,  and 
their  benefits  are  beyond  description.  In  a  late  sermon  one  of  the 
leading  ])reachers  of  London  has  expressed  the  necessity  of  the  case 
well,    lie  alludeb  to  tlie  home-work  in  these  Islands: 

Here  it  is  that  this  admirable  enterprise  of  yours,  which  tills  so 

large  a  space  in  the  life  of  the  Church  in  England,  brings  its 
"  grmt  and  manifold  labours  to  bear.  The  Diyine  Revelation  was 
**  given  through  humble  Human  channels,  and  it  will  be  the 

8ubje(  t  of  mockery  and  attack,  as  long  as  the  world  lasts.  We 
*'  want  to  know  what  supports  there  are  for  the  Human  intellect 
**  apainst  these  subtle  assaults,  and  where  it  is  that  the  attacks  are 
**  mistaken ;  and  wt*  t  ouie  to  your  moBt  thoughtful  and  able  Scries 
**  of  Present  Dot/  IVactSj  written  not  m  much  for  men  of  Science  as 

for  the  ordinary  reader,  who  is  anxious  to  understand  the  bearing 
"  of  the  momentous  problems  at  issue.  We  wish  to  have  the 
"  resulta  of  Science  in  a  form  that  the  learner  can  grasp ;  and  we 
**  come  to  your  list  of  Educational  and  scientific  Works.  Wc  desire 
**  to  help  our  Biblf -students  to  a  full  Study  of  that  ancient  and 
**  m(jst  marvellous  Jk-brcw  literature,  the  inspired  records  of  the 
*'  chosen  people  of  Uod,  which  contain  His  Word  and  Will  for 
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**  mankind;  and  we  h&Ye  recourse  to  your  abundaut  and  fascinating 
«  treatifleB  on  tlie  newest  pliasee  of  BiaeoTeiy  in  Bible-HistoTy, 
«  your  Commentariee,  your  IntrodnctioDs  to  the  Books  of  the 
".Bible,  your  By-Paths  of  BiLle-Knowledge.  We  wish  to  have 
**  true  and  Scriptural  views  of  Church -History,  not  buuaed  by 
**  theories  of  development  or  artificial  Hiinnn  mechanisms;  and  we 
'*  come  to  your  most  important  and  ^  ahmblc  library  of  Church- 
**  Histories,  of  Christian  Classics,  and  of  exemplary  biographies. 

We  want  pleasant,  useful,  and  informing  reading  for  our  children, 

and  we  find  it  in  your  immenw  atores  of  wholeeome,  atli«ctiTe» 
"  and  inspiriting  literature  for  the  yonng.   We  need  an  almost 

unlimited  choice  of  su^i^estive  papers  on  every  phase  of  simple 
"  Cliristian  thought  and  life  for  our  villajrors  and  artizan*',  and  we 
*'  have  it  abundantly  supplied  in  your  multitudes  of  well-written, 
**  pointed  and  pun<rent  tracts.  Tims,  in  every  direction,  you  are 
"  helpmg  men,  women,  and  children  to  think  the  thoughts  of  God, 
**  instead  of  thoughts  ol  corruption  and  diaaater.** 

The  "PQgrim'a  Progress"  has  been  translated  into  «ighty-«ix 
I  nnpuages,  and  is  acceptable  everywhere.  No  suoh  compliment 
ba.s  been  paid  to  any  uninspired  product  of  the  Human  brain.  It 
has  so  much  of  the  flavour  of  the  Gospel  in  it,  that  it  cnmrs  nearest 
to  it  of  all  published  Works  in  world-wide  ditfusion.  The  Keligious 
Tract-Society  has  already  utilised  thirty  Lau;;uuges  in  what  may  be 
called  the  newly  discovered  Continent  of  Africa.  As  there  are  600 
Languages  on  the  Language-liat,  there  is  plenty  of  woik  cat  oat  lor 
the  Pure  literature-Societies.  One  eira  should  be  guarded  against. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  *'good*'  is  the 
"better,**  or  "best."  Perhaps  the  real  enemy  of  the  "good"  is 
the  "proody-f^oody."  Some  books  have  got  into  circulation,  neither 
the  Society  nor  the  country-  need  be  mentioned,  for  all  devourers 
of  Missionary,  or  quasi- Missionary,  literature  will  realise  my 
description^  that  they  go  "  against  the  intellectnal  stomach,*'  tha 
worst  kind  ol  precocionsly  pious  children,  and  outrageously  aaneti- 
monious  old  women,  both  male  and  female.  8nch  literature  does 
not  strengthen  the  fibres  of  the  intellect,  or  warm  the  heart,  or 
•  rouse  the  eonscienee,  evoking  a  heart-voice,  whei-e  there  has  bet^n 
previously  a  dull  Kilence.  On  the  shelves  of  both  Societies  there  is 
abundance  of  books,  that  iullil  the  fourfold  conditions  above  stated, 
and  the  peniaal  of  which  is  good  for  all  sorta  and  omdituma  of 
men,  lor,  while  Hnman  actions  are  deacribed,  thoui^ts  of  God  are 
•ttggested.  Conspicuous  amidst  the  multifarious  literature  of  the 
day  are  the  two  excellent  periodicals  of  the  Religious  Tract-Society, 
the  Sunday  at  Home  and  Leimre  JTonr.  To  many  a  fpiii  t  home 
they  bring  a  ray  of  light,  holy  and  s\inny  light,  as  they  mark  the 
foot  of  time  by  their  issue  at  stuted  intervals,  and  link  week  and 
week,  month  and  month,  year  and  year  together  with  a  goldea 
thread,  fuxnishiog  materiids  fbr  lamily-conTeEMtionB,  privaite  medi* 
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tation,  and  often  quotations  into  pri%'ate  commonplace  books,  ono  of 
the  best  luuchincs  for  upliftiiif^  mind,  heart,  and  soul  into  hi-hcr 
and  bighor  re^^ous  of  thought.  These  periodicals  tell  us  most 
eonTiiicingly,  that  the  lewdness  of  the  Divoroe-Gomif  the  wicked* 
iiese  of  the  Police  -  Court,  and  the  Bensationalism  of  the  three 
Toluroe-compound  of  fiction,  frivolity,  and  foulness,  do  not  comprise 
the  whole  of  the  possibilities  of  Human  existence,  that  it  is  possible 
for  a  M  ritcr  to  be  pure,  mthI  yet  not  dull,  and  to  exclude  t;iU  .s  of 
gross  social  misconduct,  and  yet  p;?ss  under  review  stirnu^'-  nnd 
interesting  incidents,  the  perusal  oi  vvhicli  leaves  the  reader 
stronger  and  better. 

The  CShrietian  literotnre  Society  for  India  ma^  with  justice  he 
notioed  after  the  two  powerful  world-wide  Soc^ties  above  noticed. 
They  are,  indeed,  ubiquitous,  belonging  to  tiie  world  at  large. 
This  smaller  Society  was  founded  in  1858,  as  a  memorial  of  the 
great  Sepoy  Mutiny,  and  its  labours  are  restricted  to  British  India. 
In  the  puist  thirty -four  years  it  lui8  done  excellent  work.  The 
schoolmaster  is  abroad  iii  India,  and  necessarily  the  Education  is 
secular.  It  is  an  anxious  problem  for  the  f utoie  as  to  how  the 
hundreds  of  educated  men,  turned  out  yearly  from  the  State- 
institutionfly  will  support  themselTCS,  as  an  observer  remarked 
years  ago,  the  cry  may  be,  "  You  have  tanp:ht  us  English,  the 
Sciences,  and  to  despiso  the  Kelipon  of  our  parents.  Give  us  bread 
to  eat."  A  vast  auiount  of  poisonous  literaturOi  obscene  and 
sceptical,  finds  its  way  from  Europe. 

"  The  great  oblect  of  the  Society  is  to  supply  suitable  literature 
to  the  educated  ITatiTes.   The  thousands  of  youths,  who  leave 
the  School  every  year  are  inadequately  supplied  with  healthy 
literature,  and  the  Society  hopes  to  supply  this  defect  by  the 
distribution  of  good,  wholesome,  and  Christian  works.    In  tho 
*'  last  two  years  over  two-and-a-quarter  Million  books  liave  been 
**  issued  by  the  Society,  and  this  branch  of  work  is  fruitful  in 
many  ways.    '  At  one  time,'  it  is  stated,  *  it  saves  a  hopeful 
«( youuL  from  the  contaminations  of  viciouB  books,  at  another 
deliyers  an  inquiring  mind  from  the  meshes  of  error,  at  another 
nourishes  higli  and  noble  desires,  and  at  others  brings  rest  and 
"  peace  to  tho  heart  of  the  weary  and  heavy  laden.'    After  leaving 
*'  School,  the  youth  is  morf  liaTile  than  ever  to  be  influenced  by 
*'  pernicious  literature,  and  the  aim  of  the  Christian  Literature 
**  Society  for  India  is  to  counteract  this  evil." 

The  indirect  results  of  Christianity  were  not  only  permeating 
the  whole  land,  but  the  impact  of  the  Ooml  upon  the  thought 
"  of  India  was  splitting  the  old  Hindu  rock  in  every  direction. 
"  'As  a  result  of  earnest  Missionary  enterprise,  there  was  being 
**  creatM  a  capacity  for  intelligence  and  for  information  and  for 
**  Icamin*^,  that  must  be  fed,  and  if  tliut  capacity,  if  that  Hp]ietitc, 
were  not  met  by  iiteraturC|  which  would  secure  to  the  men  who 
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had  heard  the  Gospel  its  full  import,  then  that  capacity  would 
be  met  with  a  literatare,  that  would  make  eTeijtiimg  the  ICs- 
nomiries  had  done  in  the  past  in  the  way  of  Educatiott  the  most 

dcstnictiye  instniment  they  could  have  put  into  their  hands. 

♦*  The  great  danger  was  that  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  500,000 
"  students  in  English  were  leaving  the  schools  of  India,  fitted 
"  with  every  Science,  but  without  having  ht»('ii  taught  Christianity, 
'*  and  therefore  they  were  bound  to  meet  these  educated  clasi«es 

with  such  a  literature  which,  while  it  reached  their  intelligence, 

wonld  also  reach  their  hearts." 

The  level  of  the  moral  tone  of  a  Nation  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
the  number  of  persons  who  attend  Church  or  Chapel,  but  by  the 
literritTire  exposed  on  the  bookstrtlls  and  tlif^  (^hnnirtfr  of  the  books 
used  for  teachin<j;  yiurposes  in  the  schools  maintaiiied  at  the  public 
co!*t.  Let  the  governmg  bodies  of  the  preat  public  Schools  and  the 
Educational  lioard  ponder,  that  it  is  not  their  duty  to  teach  dogma, 
or  ritual,  or  Ohuroh  Histoiy,  but  so  to  present  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion the  great  principles  and  practise  of  Christianity,  that  thcj 
may  make  an  indelible  impression  on  the  opening  mimL 

Nil  dictu  frp'lum,  visuquey  luec  limina  tangaty 
Intra  que  puer  est. 

In  British  India,  although  there  is  an  entire  silence  on  the 
subject  of  dogmatie  Religion  in  the  State -Colleges,  and  rightly 
so,  yet  still  ^e  selection  of  books  for  study  is  controlled  by  the 
CouDcil  of  the  Universities,  of  which  the  Bishops  and  ordained 

ministers  are  members ;  and,  moreover,  every  student  in  a  State- 
college,  on  completing  his  course,  receives  a  present  of  a  copy 
of  the  Holy  Scriptnrt»R  from  the  British  and  Eoreign  Bible-Society, 
and  the  three  Societies,  whoi»e  praises  have  now  been  recorded. 
Strive  to  stand  in  the  gap,  and  supply  healthy,  and  interesting, 
and  instmotive  pabulum  for  the  openmg  intellect,  and  not  for 
the  male  portion  of  the  community  alone,  but  for  the  female  also, 
whose  claims  fnr  considciation  are  now  respected.  Fifty  year^ 
ago,  a  Native  geiitlcuian  would  have  declined  to  allow  hi<  wife 
and  daughter  to  learn  to  read,  because  there  was  nothing  but 
degra<led  and  iilthy  literature  for  tliem  to  read.  This  cannot  be 
said  now.  A  beginning  has  been  made,  and  the  time  is  at  haad» 
when  the  powers  of  indigenous  writers  will  be  developed,  and  as 
happened  at  the  time  of  the  Befbnnation  as  regards  Latin,  the 
great  and  highly  developed  Languages  of  India  will  supersede  the 
alien  P^iiL'l^ii,  and  there  will  be  a  vast,  and  we  hope  pure, 
veniacular  literature,  obeying  its  own  laws,  flowing  in  its  own 
channels,  and  developing  its  own  idiosyncrasies,  excellencies,  and 
defects. 

lUUgum  Rmiw  of  BmiW9t  iSgi, 
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SOME  FBATUBES  OF  BIBLE-TBANSLATION. 

This  paper  consists  of  a  few  remarks  on:  I  Tho  fnrm  of  "Written 

Charaet-er,  in  which  tlio  tmnslations  of  the  Bible  apix  ar.  II.  The 
diiferent  meanings  of  the  terms  Language^  DiaUotf  PatoU  or  Jargm. 
III.  The  uoQiendature. 

1. 

An  old  clergymas  Iwit  mentii  asked  at  a  MiRsionary  Committee 

what  the  difference  hetween  **  translatirm  "  and  "transliteration'* 
was.  Tlie  reply  i-'  simple.  Tnnislation  means  the  renderin"^  of 
a  book  from  «ne  Laii«;uii^e  iiilo  uuother  ;  transliteration  mean8  the 
rendering  of  the  Written  Character  of  a  book  into  another  and 
totally  dirtinct  Writtoi  Ghaiaeter.  Familkr  instances  of  this  an 
the  editions  of  the  Hindi  Bible,  in  the  NiSgariy  Arabic  and  Boman 
characters,  and  of  the  Swahfli  in  the  Roman  and  Arabio  oharacten* 
Now  Written  Characters  are  of  three  kinds  : 

(1)  Ideogrammatie,  ?!«  i^ome  of  the  Chinese  translations, 

(2)  8ylla])ic,  as  8ome  of  the  translations  in  Canada. 

(3)  Alphabetic,  in  very  numerous  varieties,  nearly  all  of  which 
are  represented  in  Bible-translations. 

The  ld$ogr0mim,  otherwise  called  hieroglyphics,  represent  ideas, 
and  are,  in  fact,  the  Burvivals  of  actual  pictorial  representations  of 
the  idea.  Some  ol  the  Languages  spoken  in  China  are  thus  repre- 
sented, but  it  is  a  remnant  of  the  old  world,  and  this  loim  of 
Written  Cimracter  appears  only  in  China. 

The  Si/Habicft  in  Canada  are  not  a  [Survival  of  ancient  form,  but 
a  revival  of  au  obsolete  method,  and  very  questionable  in  policy. 
A  syllabary  is  composed  of  syllables :  a  consonant  and  a  rowel,  or 
a  Towel  between  two  consonants;  it  was  a  common  method  in 
antiquity,  but  has  been  gradually  supi  rseded  by  Alphabets. 

The  Alphabet  consists  of  symbols,  which  represent  one  sound 
only,  a  consonant  or  a  vowel.  It  is  susceptible  of  infinite  varieties 
in  the  form  of  the  symbol,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  sounds  repre- 
genti'd  by  the  symbols.  Some  Alphabets  have  been  formed  on  a 
complete  logical  system,  divided  into  groups  according  to  the  part 
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of  the  month  wliicli  is  upod  to  cx])ress  tlie  particular  soimd : 
guttural,  jialutal,  lingual,  deutal,  labial;  of  this  the  Nagari  in 
India  is  the  most  complete  type.  As  the  Alphabet  of  one  Lan- 
guage was  adopted  for  the  use  of  another  of  a  different  lingnistie 
family,  and  therefore  with  different  sounds,  additional  letters  hare 
been  formed,  or  the  old  letters  liMve  been  differentiated  by  addi- 
tional dots.  The  Persians  adoiitrd  the  Arabic  Alpliabot  for  their 
Alian  Language  with  additional  letters;  thence  it  was  transferred 
to  the  Unlu  Dialect  of  the  Hindi  Language  with  a  great  many 
more  additional  letttii^. 

11. 

LftT  ii?c  of  the  words  Lartptage  nnd  Dialect  has  caused  difficulty. 

These  words  are  often  used  in  general  literature,  especially  in 
travels,  inaccurately;  in  dealing  with  Bible -translations  it  is 
well  to  be  precise.  A  Language  is  the  recognised  fonn  of  speech 
of  a  Begiou,  auek  aa  English,  French,  German,  Arabic,  Hindi, 
etc.,  but  in  portions  of  these  Regions  a  dialectol  Tarie^  of  the 
standard-Language  is  in  use,  differing  from  the  standard-Dialect 
in  Vocabulary,  Grammar,  and  Pronunciation.  The  English  spoken 
in  Scotland  is  decidedly  a  Dialect,  and  another  Dialect  is  coming 
into  existence  in  North  America.  In  France  and  Germany  there 
arc  also  recognised  Dialects.  The  Arabic  has  clearly  a  Dialect 
in  North  Africa,  and  the  great  vehicle  of  ideas  called  Uj-du  or 
Hmdustdni  is  scientifically  a  Dialect  of  tiie  Hindi  Language,  wbich 
has  a  great  many  other  marked  Dialects.  In  China  it  is  a  mistake 
to  apply  the  term  "  Dialects  "  to  the  different  Languages,  which 
exist  amidst  that  vast  population,  other  than  the  great  Book 
Language  or  AVen-Li,  and  thf  two  Dialects  of  the  Mandahn  Lan- 
guage.   Tliey  arc  all  totally  distinct  Languag^cs. 

A  faiois  or  Jargoti  is  something  of  a  lower  degree  thaa  a 
Dialect,  which  often  has  a  literatujne  and  Bible-translations  of 
its  own.  In  Switzerland  each  Canton  has  its  own  patois,  but 
in  the  Peligions  services,  or  in  Bible-translations,  only  the  German 
or  French  Languages  arc  used.  The  effect  of  the  Press  and  State- 
Schools  is  to  crush  out  patois,  unless  there  is  some  National  or 
Religious  clement  to  give  it  life.  This  is  the  ca?e  with  the  so- 
called  jargon  of  the  Jews  in  Europe.  They  have  newspapers  in 
that  form,  their  correspondence  is  conducted  in  that  form,  and 
therefore  Bible- tronslationB  hare  been  granted  to  them  in  their 
jargons.  I  never  could  approre  of  it  scientifically,  but  a  net 
must  be  made  Isige  enough  to  catch  all  souls.  There  are  otlur 
patois,  which  arc  gradually  passing  into  the  higher  stage  of 
Dinlcpts,  such  as  the  Creole  Dialect  ol  French  in  the  Mnnritius, 
the  N«'gi()  Dialect  of  English  in  Surinam,  the  Indian  Dialect  of 
Portuguese  in  Ceylon.    Translations  have  been  supplied  in  these, 
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and  it  is  possible,  though  not  probable,  that  they  may  dyvelop 
into  strong  Languages,  for  the  English  and  French  Languages 
came  into  existence  in  some  such  way.  Moreover,  other  patois 
are  coming  into  existence  from  the  contact  of  (^tiuurr  Arian  and 

Semitic  Languafrcs  witli  tlie  weaker  Languages  of  Africa,  Asia, 
and  America,  which  have  not  yet  been  stilfened  by  an  indigrenous 
literature.  It  is  well  to  recollect,  that  old  Lanj^ua^M's  are  dyin^? 
out,  and  new  ones  being  buixi  lu  diliorent  polls  o£  the  world,  and 
the  lists  of  Bihle-translations  inll  he  their  certain  register,  as  the 
patois  grows  into  the  Dialect. 

III.  KoMBirciATinin. 

It  may  seem  pedantic,  but  it  is  not  really  so.  Great  attention 
has  been  paid  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  the  Admiralt  y, 
and  the  Government  of  India,  to  the  introduction  of  a  uniform 
orthography  of  proper  names.  Bules  have  heen  laid  down,  and 
Haps  and  Directories  have  been  prepared  on  uaiform  principles. 
It  is  true,  that  such  rules  can  only  apply  to  the  English  Language, 
as  ust  il  by  the  Knglish  people :  any  uniformity  of  nomenclature 
with  the  Laiifjiiages  of  Continental  Nations  i<  liupelesslT  impossible: 
for  in>taiice,  the  Russians  and  Germans  msi^t  u])on  attaching  a  suiiix 
to  their  proper  uumcs,  not  such  a  sutiix  u«  belongs  to  the  Language 
described,  which  would  be  correct  enough:  ergo,  in  India  we  write 
oorrecUy,  Banf^al-i,  Hind-i,  Panj^b-i,  MarAth-i,  because  the  letter 
"i"  is  the  sufRx  of  the  Indian  Branch  of  the  Arian  Fandljr:  but 
in  the  Kussian  Catalogue  on  my  table  BangdI-skii,  etc.,  and  in 
the  German  Bangal-isch.  In  some  families  of  Languages  no 
Grammatical  suffix  is  necessary :  ergo,  in  the  Dravidian :  Tamil, 
Telugu,  correctly  represent  the  name  of  the  Language,  but  in  the 
Russian  Catalogue  they  appear  as  Tamil«skii,  Telugu-skii,  etc. 

At  one  time  our  catalogue  had  the  same  or  eyen  worse  blemishes : 
the  first  Missiooary  to  an  Island  gave  the  Language  a  name  according 
to  his  sweet  fsncj,  and  we  had  to  deal  with  Eoglish  suffixes  tacked 
on  at  random  :  crp:o,  the  Language  of  Tonj^a  was  written  Tonga-n, 
of  T'vea  laian,  wliich  uame  appears  in  the  Table  of  Lanppii:i^'«'^  '>f 
the  Langua<:e  of  Tahiti  was  called  Tahiti-an:  anotln  t  set 
of  Missionaries  preferred  the  sulhx  "  ese":  thus  wo  have  Jupaii-^w, 
Java-iMiM,  £fat-Mf4  etc.,  etc.,  Sinhal-Mv. 

In  the  B&nttt  Languages  of  South  Africa  another  difficulty  arose: 
Missionaries  would  not  in  all  cases  throw  away  the  Xative  Fretix : 
they  accepted  Yao,  and  Swahfli,  and  Bondei,  but  insisted  on  writing 
Lu-Ganda,  Ki-Pokomo,  Ot  ji  Herero.  Even  on  the  West  Coast  some 
are  not  content  with  Aslianti,  but  will  wi  ite  Otslii. 

Great  impruvement  is  evidenced  in  our  present  Table  of  Languages: 
of  course  the  names  accepted  in  European  literature,  such  as  English, 
French,  ^Spanish,  etc.,  cannot  be  chan^ud,  whether  wrong  or  i^t : 

34 
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but  as  rt-'gards  tlie  new  names,  which  appear  for  the  first  time  in 
Earopean  books,  they  should  reffcmmk  aceiirately  the  name  of  the 

Scople,  who  speak  it,  and  no  foreign  suffix  shonld  be  attached  to  it. 
[othinp:  can  In-  better  than  Tamil  and  Telugu  in  India;  Shanghai 
and  Uakka  in  China,  Aino  in  Japan,  etc.,  etc.  Kamata  should  be 
substituted  for  Kanar-^^e? ;  Barma  for  fiurm-ese;  Biam  for  Siam^eee; 
Japan  fur  Japiin-cse  ;  Tibet  for  Tibet-an. 

A  8tret»8-ttceent  on  the  vowel,  on  which  stress  is  laid,  is  advisable: 
otherwise  how  can  such  names  be  properly  pronounced,  as  Badaga, 
Marw&ri,  Pokomo,  Panjdbi,  etc.,  etc. 

I  hare  striven  in  all  my  Books  en  Bible-Translationfl  to  intiodnce 
a  more  accurate  nomenclature,  and  more  correct  orthography,  and 
I  think,  that  it  has  advanced  a  oorxeet  understanding  of  the 
Subject. 

JBritith  and  Foreign  Bibig'Soeidif  EtporUr^  Aug,  5,  1894. 


XVL 

THE  PAPAL  BULL  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE 
STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

Tbib  important  document, Be  stodiis  Seriptozie  Sacne,'*  was  issued 
by  Pope  Leo  XIII,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  pontificate,  in  the 

Latin  Language,  firom  the  Vatican,  which  is  described  as  apud 

S.  Petniin  Romtc,"  and  is  addressed  to  all  the  ei'(  Icsiastical 
authoriticB  of  the  lloman  Ontholic  Church,  and  to  those  in  com- 
muniou  with  Koine.  In  its  Latin  form  it  coufjists  of  forty-three 
quarto  pages  of  VuUcan-LuLm,  certainly  not  Ciceronian.  (A  few 
years  ago  what  may  be  called  an  Iriui  Bull  was  issued  by  the 
Vatican,  in  which  the  word  boycott "  appeared  surrounded  with 
ancient  Latin  forms.  **  Higher  criticism  "  is  described  as  *'  Libera 
IScientia,"  and  "falsi  nominis  Sciontia";  also  **Critie4i  Sublimior.") 

This  Bull,  called  Enfyclical  Letti  r,"  has  hcvn  trajislated  into 
Eiiirli^h,  and  printed  at  T/te  Universe-OWicv,  and  is  sold  at  tin-  vo^t 
of  (  lit  jM  iiuy.  Trauslutions  in  the  French  Language  have  reached 
nic  111  one  of  the  daily  papers  of  Brussels,  and  in  the  Italiaa 
Language  in  one  d  the  daily  papers  of  Bome.  Borne  has  spoken 
not  only  "  Urbi,**  bnt  «  OrbL" 

"Not  does  the  trumpet  give  an  uncertain  sonnd.  It  starts  with 
the  assertion,  that  supeniatuml  revelation  is  enclosetl  as  much  in 
nnwritti  n  tradition",  (  iitnistod  to  the  Cliurcb,  as  in  the  Canonical 
Jiuoks.  Kverv  pa^.-a^e  of  iiiiportanrc  in  the  Bull  i«  support«'d  by 
reference,  given  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  to  some  aui  it  iit  Charcii- 
authority.    Por  a  long  time  the  Holy  father  has  conceited  the 
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i'loi  of  rc-nving  and  rccoramendinpf  the  noble  Study  of  tlio  Holy 
Writings,  and  of  diroeting  it  in  a  fashion  morti  couforniablo  to  the 
necessities  of  the  actual  Kpoch.  He  cannot  tolerate,  that  Christian 
people  sbould  be  troubled  by  those,  who  are  Tirged  by  an  impioas 
audacity  openly  to  attack  the  Scriptures,  or  by  those  who  abet 
deceitful  and  impudent  innovations.  He  calls  on  the  Clergy  to 
imdcrtakL'  the  defence  of  the  Soriptnre??.  and  apply  themselves  more 
strictly  and  zoalotisly  to  read,  mcilitato,  and  explain  them.  Ho 
cites  the  cxamjjh^  of  onr  Lord  and  His  Apustlt  s :  he  cites  the  word 
of  Jerome,  that  iguorance  of  the  Scriptures  was  ignorance  of  Christ. 
A  Daniel  has  indeed  come  to  judgment. 

After  bestowing  nnsdnted  praiae  upon  the  Scriptures,  the  Holy  . 
Patiier  takes  credit  to  the  Church  of  Rome  for  at  all  times  having 
taken  care,  that  the  treasure  of  Holy  Writ  should  never  be 
neglected :  his  idea  «eetns  to  be,  that  the  roa  ling  of  a  certain 
portion  on  Sundays  aud  Festivals,  in  an  uiiknown  and  dead 
Irfinguage,  is  suflScient  for  the  sidvation  of  the  Souls  of  the  laity. 
He  does  not  mention  that,  except  in  rare  instances,  translations  in 
the  Temacnlar  were  absolutely  forbidden,  and  every  poseible 
obstruction  given  to  the  diffusion  of  translations  of  the  Scnptnies: 
that  Hull  after  Bull  has  been  published  by  deceased  Popes,  even 
by  Pins  TX,  in  1H49,  rcpresentinp:  the  Bible,  when  translated 
into  tho  vnlfiar  ton'^ne,  aud  issued  without  Catholic  comments,  as 
poisomufi  \  that  in  1889,  in  the  City  of  London,  Father  Clarke,  a 
Jesuit  of  Farm  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  was  not  ashamed  to  write, 
that  Papists  should  not  be  allowed  to  read  the  Bible  in  the 
TemaculaT,  unless  the  translation  had  been  approved  by  the  priests, 
and  had  notes  explanatory  of  difficult  passages.  In  the  long 
panegyric,  which  the  Holy  Father  pjissos  on  the  labours  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  Bible  work  down  to  the  present  day,  there  is 
much  said,  and  truly  said,  of  cumnu  ntarios,  careful  editions,  and 
elaborate  texts,  which  have  their  value ;  but  not  one  woiti  ou  the 
diffusion  of  any  portion  of  either  Testament  m  a  portable  form  in 
the  vernacular,  at  a  cheap  rate,  so  that  the  humblest  Christian 
might  have  free  access  to  the  Scriptures  for  domestic  reading  or 
prayerful  study.  The  chai'acteristic  feature  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
was.  is,  and  ever  will  be,  tliat  the  priest  should  stand  betwixt  the 
Scriptures  and  the  individual  sotil. 

The  battery  is  now  opened  airainst  the  Higher  Criticism, 
"  Critica  Subiimior."  Formerly  only  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment in  the  matter  of  interpretation,  independent  of  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  was  claimed ;  but  the  sons  and  heirs  of  the  above, 
who  are  the  rationalists  of  the  present  epoch,  invoke  the  decisions 
of  a  new  "  free  Science,"  Among  their  number  are  '*  theologians 
and  commentators,  who,  under  the  most  hononraVde  of  names, 
dif=si  !nble  th»'  audacity  of  a  spirit  abounding  in  iusuli  iire." 

iiy  meam)  ol  books,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers,  they  spread 
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a  deadly  poison  ;  by  meetings  and  sptMM^hes  they  mnlc  it  more 
profoundly  in  tiie  public  mind;  by  mockery  and  jibe  they  excite 
the  BtiU  fresh,  ciedulouB  hearts  of  youth  to  a  contempt  of  Holy 
Wril  The  Flrisoner  of  the  Vatieaii,  soxrounded  by  Bchoolmai 
and  theologic  '*  sabrours,"  winds  up  his  tirade  by  quoting  the 
stock  quotation  of  I  Timothy,  vi,  zo,  with  the  air  of  an  old 
English  rt  rfftr  addressing  an  agricultural  conp:rcp:ation  in  some 
ignorant  county,  rather  than  with  the  enHghteutd  frankness  of 
a  man  in  authority,  versed  in  Human  allairs,  addressing  the 
civilized  world  on  the  subject  of  a  gigantic  intellectual  pheno- 
menon, which  cannot  be  trodden  down  in  these  da^s  of  free 
thought,  but  can  be  wisely  controlled,  and  by  sweet  reasonableness 
be  confined  into  the  channel  of  legitimate  inquiry,  and  the  result 
of  which  may  be  confidently  expected  to  conduce  to  the  greater 
stability  of  Christian  verity,  and  a  fuller  appreciation  of  Uod'ft 
dealinj^s  with  His  poor  creatures  in  time?!  past  and  present. 

The  Holy  lather  suggestii,  that  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
secure  a  supply  of  Professors,  who  hare  "trsTefsed  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  the  cycle  of  theological  studies,"  culminating,  of 
course,  in  the  works  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  The  training  is, 
it  appears,  to  be  mainly  exegetical,  or  interpretative,  which  is 
something  very  different  from  the  gift«  jituI  knowledge  and  acumen 
rrv^uired  to  cope  with  the  forces  of  Higher  Criticism.  The  Holy 
Juther  proceeds  to  make  a  concession,  that  in  conducting  this 
exegesis,  the  Professor  is  at  liberty  to  go  behind  the  text  of  the 
Ynlgate,  in-  defiance  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  consult  the 
earlier  versions,  and  even  the  piimitiTe  Languages  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew.*'  **  Such  references,  acoording  to  Augustine  of  Hippo, 
will  be  very  useful."  This  shows  what  a  great  crulf  fixed  there 
is  betwixt  the  Vatican  and  the  Bible-House,  for  in  the  latter  no 
translation  of  the  New  or  Old  Testament  is  approved,  whic;h  is 
not  taken  direct  from  the  T&xim  Rece^tm  of  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  respeotively. 

No  one  is  permitted  to  expound  the  Scriptures  in  a  fashion 
contrary  to  the  ruling  of  "  our  holy  Mother  "  the  Church,  and  the 
nnanimons  consent  of  the  Fathers,  and  yet  the  Bull  tells  us.  that 
the  Churcli  of  Rnnie  does  not  arrest  or  retard  in  tiie  sli£rht<^st 
degree  the  researches  of  Biblical  science,  but  protects  them  lri>ru 
error,  and  assists  real  progress,  for  it  is  the  same  God  ' '  who  is 

the  Author  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  doctrine,  of  which  the 
*'  Church  is  the  storehouse.  Every  interpretation,  which  puts 
"  the  sacred  Authors  in  contradiction  with  themselves,  or  which 
"  is  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  is  foolish  and  false." 
Such  rulinp:^  are  calculated  to  cruFli  out  all  independent  thotisrht. 

Tlie  followin^^  ]>n>;sage  shows  how  entirely  the  Vatiian  i>  out 
of  touch  with  nio(ieni  thought,  and  the  most  elementary  principles 
of  Humui  knowledge  :      Undeniably  the  studies  of  the  heterodox. 
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wisely  utilised,  may  sometimes  aid  the  Catholic  interpreter  ;  but 
"  it  must  be  recoUected,  after  the  numerous  proofs  given  by  the 
"  aneieiLts,  that  the  unaltered  sense  of  Holy  Soriptnres  is  to  be 

found  nowhere  outside  the  Church,  and  cannot  be  given  by 

**  those  who,  deprived  of  the  true  Faith,  cannot  read  the  marrow 
of  Holy  AVrit,  but  only  nibble  at  the  rind."  Clearly  the  Privy 
Count  il  of  the  Vatican  are  as  unconscious  of  the  progress  of  Human 
thuuglit  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  the  advisers  of  the 
Lama  of  Tibet. 

Sometimes  the  donds  seem  to  part,  snd  a  glimmer  of  the  light  ol 
the  nineteenth  century  is  pexeeived.  Take  this  as  a  specimen: 
'*  To  secure  a  vigorous  defence  of  the  Sciiptares  it  is  not  necessary 

**  to  preserve  the  entire  sense,  that  every  one  of  the  Fathers,  or 
"  the  interpreters  who  succeeded  thi-m.  made  use  of  to  explain 
**  the  IScriptures.    They  yaw  the  opinions  in  vogue  at  ths  Epoch; 
in  matters  relating  to  physical  phenomena  they  may  not  always 
have  been  able  to  judge  according  to  the  Truth,  or  avoid  emit- 
ting  certain  principleB  which  are  now  anything  but  proven." 
But  is  not  this  to  concede  the  principle  of  the  '*Critica  Sublimior," 
that  **  the  origin,  integrity,  and  authority  of  every  kind  of  book 
is  traceable  to  their  intrinsic  characters  alone,"  which  a  few  pages 
back  had  been  so  much  condemned  ?  The  principle  beinor  conceded, 
it  remains  ouly  to  consider  the  degree,  to  which  that  prmcipie  should 
be  applied.    Hinc  ilia  lacrynuB, 

Watching  with  interest  not  unmixed  with  anxiety  the  develop- 
ment of  Higher  Criticism,  reading  everv  book  published  in  England,' 
France,  and  Germany,  on  both  sides  of  the  Subject,  with  Love  and 
admiration  for  the  Holy  Scriptures  ever  incrrasint:^,  I  cannot  bat 
feel,  that  the  leaders  of  the  moderate  Higher  Critic  ism  have  scored 
8  point  by  the  appearance  of  this  Bull.  Nothing  couid  have  been 
more  fatal  to  the  movement  than  the  approbation  of  the  Vatican : 
Jkanmri  a  damnaiQ  viro  is  a  great  advantage.  In  the  French 
Papist  periodicals  all  the  Protesfimt  Missionary  Societies  are  called 
SocUUt  BibUqusiy  as  they  posaess  a  characteristic,  which  differen- 
tiates them  from  the  Missions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  their 
teachin^!^  18  based  upon  the  Bible.  So  long;  as  the  Bible  was  not 
studied  in  Hebrew  or  Greek,  as  it  is  now,  there  was  no  Hip:her 
Criticism ;  the  phenomenon  is  tlic  outcome  of  the  intense  interest 
felt  in  this  marvellous  book.  Tliere  cuu  be  no  Higher  Criticism 
in  Papist  circles,  because  there  is  no  more  access  to,  or  knowledge 
of,  the  Bible  by  the  laity  than  there  is  of  the  Yeda  or  the  Koran. 
With  knowledge  came  danger,  but  it  is  better  to  have  the  latter 
than  to  be  totally  devoid  of  the  former.  The  Holy  Spirit  ran  pro- 
tect its  fiwn  utterances;  and  the  Pope  rii'jrlit  ns  well  try  to  mop  up 
the  sea,  as  stay  tlie  iucoiuin*;  wave  of  seieutiiic  intjuiry. 

It  is  painful  in  our  own  Protestant  countries  to  hear  old-fashioned, 
ignorant  clergy  denouncing  from  the  pulpit,  to  still  more  ignorant 
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congregations,  the  books  put  forth  by  men  as  holy,  as  devoted,  but 
much  more  learned  than  themselves.  How  much  wiser  would  it 
be  to  follow  fheee  criticisms  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals, 
and  thank  God,  that  His  Word  is  no  longer  on  the  table  tinder  an 
antimacassar,  a  merie  record  of  births,  diseases,  and  deaths  of  the 
family ;  no  longer  on  the  sholf,  but  by  the  side  and  on  the  tabU^  of 
hundreds  of  earnest  men,  a  lamp  to  tbcir  feet  and  a  liirbt  to  their 
path.  Slowly,  slowly  the  bleniishos,  which  like  dirt  have  accumu- 
lated during  ignorant  and  unsympathetic  centuries,  are  removed. 
In  the  Revised  YeTsion  we  no  longer  read  in  the  text  of  John  ▼ 
abont  an  angel  coming  down  periodically  to  stir  the  waters  of  the 
pool  of  Bethesda.  From  the  first  Epistle  of  John,  chnpt-  r  v,  the 
Terse  of  the  Heavenly  witnesses  has  disappeared.  In  Judges 
XV  we  find  that  the  wonderful  story  '>f  wat<>r  coming  out  of  the 
jawbone  of  the  lion,  to  satisfy  the  thirst  of  kSamson,  has  quietly 
disappeared.  These  are  but  samples  of  the  corrections,  which  will 
dowly  but  snrely  be  applied  to  the  sacred  Text,  and  context,  aa 
they  are  reverently  and  carefnlly  studied  by  competent  scholars ; 
and  no  Bnll  of  a  Pope  will  arrest  this  (jniet  reconciliation  of  the 
Scriptures  with  that  Science,  with  which  God  has  gifted  Hia 
children. 

MijfioM  £mew  of  £svitwif  1894. 


XVII. 

"EOME  HAS  SPOKEN." 

Jx  a  late  number  of  Tfie  Missiom  Caiholiquei,  the  weekly  organ  ol 
French  Boman  Catholic  Missions,  appeared  a  notice  strongly  recom- 
mending the  faithful  to  supply  tiiemselres  with  a  copy  of  the 

French  translation  of  the  whole  Bible,  lately  made  by  i'.AM  6 
J.  B.  Glaire,  and  published  under  the  special  sanction  of  the 
French  Episcopate,  and  the  written  authorization  of  Pope  Pius  IX. 
A  ropy  was  at  onre  sent  lor  from  Paris.  The  woik  is  in  four 
volumes,  and  costs  ten  francs. 

On  July  5,  1870,  the  assembled  Bishops  of  France  addressed  the 
Pope  to  this  effect ; 

"Profoundly  afflicted  to  see  the  Flx)te8tant8  supplying  Catholic 
**  families  with  Bililes  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  exerting  in  this 
**  way  a  preat  influence  ly  lowering  in  their  eyes  our  holy  dopnias, 
**  nnd  attracting  children  to  their  Schools,  the  assembled  Bishops, 
"desirous  of  arrestint:  so  great  an  evil.  ]>etition  your  Holiness  to 
*'  examine  the  Fren(  h  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  made  by 
*<  Abb6  Glaire,  and  gtve  it  your  imprimatur. 
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*'  One  cannot  doubt,  that  this  will  be  a  powerful  means  of 
**  arresting  the  proprese  of  the  evil,  experience  having  already 
'*  proved,  that  the  publication  of  the  New  Testament  bj  the  same 
"  Author,  and  previously  authorized  by  your  Holiness,  has  pro- 

•*  ducfcd  most  salutary  fruits. 

*•  It  is  iiieontestnble,  that  nothing  in  the  present  iitne  can  prevent 
**  the  reading  of  the  entire  Bihle  in  the  world.    Is  it  not,  then, 

a  great  advantage  to  substitute  a  faithful  and  authorized 
"  Tefsion  to  translations  vhich  are  incorrect,  and  which  have 
"  no  ecclesiastical  SHnction  ? 

In  short,  a  French  Bible,  authorized  by  the  Pope,  will  deprive 
**  the  Protestants  of  all  pretext  for  accusing  unjuntly  the  Catholic 
**  Church  of  cuttiiip:  off  the  faithful  from  the  Wonl  of  God." 

The  Pope,  on  January  22,  1873,  nfter  an  interval  of  two  aod 
a  half  years,  authorized  the  proposal  on  thrsc  conditions: 

I.  The  version  is  to  be  an  exact  tnuislution  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate. 

II.  Nothing  in  it  is  to  be  contrary  to  Faith  or  Morals. 
HI.  The  Notes  are  to  be  taken  from  the  Fathen  o£  the  Chnrch, 

or  from  learned  OathoHcs,  under  the  decree  of  the 

Congregation  of  the  Index. 
IV.  The  license  now  given  to  the  Frenr}i  Bishrjps  is  not  to  be 

drcmed  a-^  a  formal  and  solemn  apprubation  of  the 

French  translatioa. 

• 

The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  declared,  on  March  4,  187J, 
Tluit  the  translation  made  by  M.  Gluirc  was  a  correct  rendering 
"  of  the  Latin  VnlL'-atc,  and  that  he  and  the  JUshops  were  convinced, 
that  it  would  be  of  great  u^e  to  the  faithtul,  and  that  it  would 
with  advantage  replace  all  translations  previously  existing,  for 
*<  the  correctness  of  which  there  was  not  the  same  guarantee/' 

The  Archbishop  of  Paris  expressed  similar  opinions.   The  Arch- 
bishop of  Bruges  add^  the  following  h marks:  " That  the  Latin 
Text  was  interpreted  where  required  by  the  original  Text 
'*  (Hebrew),  and  aorompaniod  by  expHcatr.ry  Notes,  as  required 
"  by  the  Council  of  Trent.    He  considered  this  new  version  more 
faithful  than  most  of  the  French  versions,  and  8ati.styin<^  the 
requirement,  long  felt  in  France,  of  a  sure  and  authorized  trans- 
*<  lation,  which  can  be  put  without  danger  into  the  hands  of  the 
"  faithful.'* 

The  translator  modestly  tells  us,  that  he  had  prepared  himself 
for  the  duty  by  forty  years'  study,  and  that  he  approached  the 
difficnlt  task  with  great  diffidence.  He  had  wished  to  make  use 
of  the  translation  of  Sacy,  but  fonnd  tliat  Sat  y  was  a  parnpliraser 
rather  than  a  translator.  He  ( ouid  iiave  nothing  to  say  to  the 
translatioa  of  Genoude,  which  did  not  adhere  to  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
bnt  abandoned  it  oecatioiuUli/  for  th*  Mtbnw  and  Orttk, 
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He  had  tried  to  make  use  of  the  translations  of  Bishop  Bossuet, 
but  found  that,  with  all  his  prtxUgious  erudition,  Bossuet  was 
i^orant  of  Hebrew,  which  he  (the  tnmaktor)  d«m$i  inH^emaUe 
for  Scrtpture  exggfem  I 

He  had  adopted  the  edition  of  the  Latin  Tulpite  published  at 
Turin,  and  approved  by  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  1856, 
and  had  made  his  translation  a  literal  one,  rendering,  where 
possible,  word  for  word,  with  a  view  to  preserve  the  admirable 
simplicity  of  the  Bible,  to  imitate  the  example  of  iSt.  Jerome, 
who  made  his  yenioD  a  literal  one,  and  so  evidence  his  respect 
for  the  Scriptures.  7e  wished  hit  translation  to  preserve  all 
the  linguistic  peculiarities  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek. 

All  the  remarks  of  the  translator  indicate  patient  research,  deep 
humility,  and  a  p*  rferf  knowledge  of  the  object  to  be  attained, 
and  the  means  of  obtain in<^  it.  He  quotes,  perhaps  unnecessarily, 
a  number  of  opinions  of  competent  critics  and  Protestnnt  divines, 
in  favour  of  the  excelieuee  of  the  Latin  Vulgate.  There  is  no 
question  of  the  extreme  ralne  of  this  venerable  trandatioo,  which 
clearly  points  to  the  existence  of  Hebrew  texts,  which  were  avail- 
able to  St.  Jerome,  bnt  have  since  perished.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  most  int(  rf  <^tiug  yer^ion  OH  tiie  ground  of  its  antiquity,  and  the 
great  name  of  its  Author. 

The  Tlomish  Church  does  not  permit  a  Bible  to  be  published  in 
a  vernucuiur  without  notes,  and  those  notes  are  to  be  quoted  from 
the  works  of  Chorch-autborities.  Thus,  in  Gen.  iii,  15.  we  find 
in  the  note,  that  it  is  distinctly  affirmed,  that  it  is  the  Virgin,  who 
bruised  the  serpent's  head  when  she  gave  birth  to  the  Saviour. 

It  is  obvious,  that  this  step  taken  by  the  Prench  Bishops  is 
a  great  step  in  advance,  upon  which  th^'v  are  heartily  to  be 
congmtnlated.  It  was  the  Latin  Vulgate  which  converted  Luther 
and  Melancthon ;  and  if  this  version  is,  as  we  believe  it  to  be, 
a  faithful  literal  version  of  tho  Vulgate,  the  Holy  Spirit  will 
assist  it  to  further  conquests  ly  iU  own  Mrtmne  umMd  mmk. 
All  that  Protestants  ask  is,  that  the  Bible  should  have  free  coarse 
in  the  Language  understood  by  the  people,  and  the  great  charge 
aprainst  the  Church  of  Rome  is,  that  it  would  not  allow  this, 
and  against  the  ignorant  priesthood  of  countries  in  n  far  lower 
stato  of  culture  than  France,  that  they  destroyed  tbe  Jiible  when 
it  cume  into  tho  hands  of  the  people,  and  called  it  a  cursed  book. 
Our  own  Eeports  year  after  year  give  undoubted  evidence  d 
this  fact. 

"We  may  thus  thankfully  record  the  fact  that,  since  1S77.  the 
whole  Bible,  in  a  correct  translation  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  is 
accessible  to  every  Fn-nchman  who  can  afford  ten  francs.  It  is 
no  vulgar,  ignorant  translation,  but  tlie  con.^cientious  work  of 
a  learned  ecclesiastic,  who  fortified  liitnself  in  his  translations 
by  reference  to  the  Hebiew  and  Gicck.    The  notes,  some  of 
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them,  are  very  faulty,  but  we  know  how  little  in  our  reading 
we  care  for  the  notes  of  a  book,  and  the  notes  bear  a  very  in- 
oonaiderable  proportion  to  the  text. 

Oae  remarkable  feature  is  *'  a  table  of  referenees  in  alphabetical 
Older  to  texts  of  the  Bible,  which  establish  the  Cathobe  dogmas 
against  the  errors  of  Frotestanttsm.*'  To  this  we  can  in  no  way 
object.  By  this  standard  we  are  prepared  to  stan'l  or  fall.  It 
may  be,  that  the  table  does  not  contain  all  the  texts  necessary  ; 
on  the  Romish  side  it  is  meaj^re.  On  referrin*^  to  the  words 
"Virgin  Mary,"  we  find  the  ouly  reference  to  be  Luke  i,  28,  48 ; 
Ibr  the  right  which  she  has  to  be  Tenerated  and  invokedi  we  are 
lefenred  to  the  general  subject  of  angels  and  saints. 

British  and  IWei^n  Bible- Society  Reporter, 
Mojf,  1884. 


xvm. 

BIBLE  WORK. 

(i)  East  Africa. 

Iir  1844,  Dr.  Krapf,  of  the  Ohnreh  Missionary  Society,  was  driven 

from  Abyssinia  and  settled  at  Hombdsa,  on  the  East  coast  of 
Afrira,  South  of  the  Equator.  He  was  joined  by  his  countryman, 
Dr.  lit  bman,  and  these  ancient  heroes  held  the  fort  alone  for  a 
long  period,  and  in  their  tours  and  palavera  with  tlie  Xatives 
became  aware  of  lofty  mountains  and  vast  lakes,  which  have  since 
been  revealed  to  the  world  by  British  Explorers.  All  the  vast 
Begion  of  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa,  ioclading  the  sources  of  the 
Kile,  Kongo,  and  Zamb^ei,  have  been  now  amicably  partitioned 
between  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  her  young  grandson,  tho 
German  Emperor;  but  it  is  sitniiticant,  that  the  existence  of  this 
Kegion,  with  its  tribes  and  Lanj;uaf?es,  was  revealed  by  German 
Missionaries,  the  honoured  and  faitlifiil  servants  of  the  great 
Evangelical  Missionary  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

This  Kegion  has  now  been  annexed  to  two  great  earthly  King* 
doms^  and  bionght  nnder  two  spheres  of  material  influence,  but 
nearly  half  a  century  back  it  was  annexed  to  the  Heavenly  Kingdom 
of  Christ,  and  brought  under  the  spiritual  influence  of  the  Gospel. 
Evangelization  and  Bible  work  do  not  recoLniise  the  tpmporary 
bonndarifs  of  earthly  Kmp^loma.  It  is  the  same  wide-open  Bible, 
and  the  same  evangelical  JJoc trine,  lhat  is  preached  by  both  Nations 
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witliiu  both  Bcgions.  There  are  German  Missions  established  iu 
the  Bphero  <^  BritiBh  inflaenee,  and  British  Ifisdons  are  honouied, 
and  are  doing  a  great  work,  in  the  sphere  of  Gemuin  influence. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible-Society  has  been  the  willing  hand- 
maid of  both  Nationalities,  and  looks  over  the  lenees  of  Churches 

and  Nationalities. 

in  Abyssinia  the  Society  had  translated  and  published  the  whole 
Bible  in  Amharic,  the  leading  vernacular,  a  Semitic  Languaf^e, 
and  the  four  Gospels  in  Tigre,  a  sister- vernacular ;  it  has  also 
printed  new  editions  of  the  venerable  Giz  or  £thiopic,  the  work 
of  Frumentias,  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era.  The  Uamitic 
family  of  Languages  in  Abyssinia  is  represented  by  a  Gospel  in 
the  Ikijros ;  a  Oospol  in  tlie  Fahlsha-Karn,  for  the  use  of  the 
poor  lust  bIum'p  of  the  House  of  Israel;  the  New  T'^^trmient  and 
part  of  the  Old  in  the  Slioa  Dialect  of  Galla;  a  bospd  in  the 
Ittu  Dialect,  and  a  Gospel  iu  the  liai^arelta  Dialect  of  the  same 
Language,  which  is  spoken  over  a  vast  area. 

South  of  the  Equator  the  whole  Bible  is  available  in  the  great 
lingua  franca  of  the  Swuhfli,  entirely  in  the  Boman»  and  partly 
in  the  Ambic,  Alphabets.  This  great  work  was  commenced  by  our 
lamented  friend,  the  late  Bisho])  Steere,  and  completed  by  the 
members  ot  the  Universities'  Missions  to  Ea^^t  Africa.  In  the 
Language  of  the  Nyika  tribe,  within  the  sphere  of  British  in- 
fluence, two  Gospels  are  in  circulation.  In  the  Language  of  the 
Bondei  tribe,  within  the  sphere  of  German  influence,  one  Gospel 
is  in  circulation.  Par  in  the  interior  of  the  British  sphere  a 
Gospel  in  Ganda,  spoken  in  the  sorth-West  comer  of  Victoria 
Kyanza,  has  been  published,  an  earnest  of  more  to  come.  Far  in 
the  interior  of  the  sphere  of  German  influence  a  Gospel  has  been 
publislied  in  the  Lanc:un<re  of  the  two  tribes  of  Go?o  and  Kaguru; 
still  farther  south,  on  the  frontier  of  the  German  and  Portuguese 
spheres  and  beyond,  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  have  appeared  in 
the  Language  of  the  Yao  tribe. 

For  many  centuries  the  people  of  East  Africa,  from  Abyssinia 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi,  have  lived  their  lives  and  pnf5««t>d 
away  without  the  knowledj^e  of  Salvation.  TS^^  regard  it  as  a 
blessed  omen,  that  the  woik  of  enlighteninjr  them  was  commenced, 
carried  on,  and  will  now  with  redoubled  vigour  be  continued  by 
the  two  great  branches  of  the  Teutonic  Bace.  In  this  they  are 
following  the  example  of  their  two  Bible  heroes,  WyoUffe  and 
Lnther,  in  given  an  open  Bible  in  the  Vulgar  tongue  to  the  people, 
who  can  either  read  themselves  or  listen  to  the  reading  of  othets. 

Briiuih  and  Foreign  BtHU-SoeiHf  Mtporier, 
1890. 
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(2)  I^OBIH  AmE&IOA. 

'  A  great  number  of  Languages  is  spoken  by  the  Native  inbabitants 
of  this  Kegion.  In  trying  to  describe  them  I  follow  the  classifica- 
tion of  mj  MiH$'Langua0ett  published  in  1890,  but  till  in  details, 
which  it  was  not  possiblo  to  giye  in  an  aocount  which  included  the 
wbole  world. 

Class  I.    The  Abctic  Coast. 

Here  there  are  three  Languages  represented « by  Bible-tnmsla- 

tions : 

(1)  Aliout,  spoken  in  the  Aleutian  Islands.  The  Gospel  o£ 
Hatthew  has  been  supplit  d  by  tlie  Russian  BibiO'Society. 

(2)  Eskimo,  with  three  iJiulects : 

A.  Greenland. 

3.  Labrador. 

C.  Hudson's  Bay, 

In  tlio  first,  the  New  Tr>triment  and  parts  of  the  Old  have  hren 
supplied  by  the  Daiiisli  liible-Society  ;  in  the  sicnnd,  the  w  lxtb; 
Bible;  in  the  third,  the  Gospel  ol  Luke,  by  the  British  and 
Foreif^n  Bible- Society. 

(jj  Tukudh  or  Loucheux.  The  Pentateuch,  Josluia  to  i  Samuel, 
and  the  Kew  Testament,  by  the  BiitiBh  and  Forei^u  Bible-Society. 

GlIBS  II.    TSB  PaGIIIO  COAfll. 

Hero  there  are  four  Lunfjuages  : 

(1)  ►Sliiuishi.  Four  Gospels,  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible- 
Society. 

(2)  Nishkah.  New  Testament,  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible- 
Society.    The  Gospel  of  John,  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 

(3)  Kwagutl  in  Vnncouver's  Island.  The  G(»>|h  Is  of  Matthew, 
John,  and  Luke,  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible-Society. 

(4;i  llydnh,  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible-Society. 

Cl.468  III.  CaKADA. 

( 1 )  Tinn6  or  SlaT6.  Four  Gospels,  by  the  British  and  Forei^ 

Bible-Society. 

(2)  Chipewyan.    New  Testnmcnt,  by  the  pame. 

({)  Beaver.  Mark,  uido  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bibic- 
Suciuly. 
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(4)  Cree,  with  two  Dialects : 

A.  Hudson's  Bay.  !New  Testament  (parts),  by  British  and 
Foreign  Bible^Sooietf . 

B.  Rupert's  Land.  The  whole  Bible,  by  the  flame. 

(5)  Blackfoot.   Matthew,  by  the  same, 

(6)  Ojibwa.    Old  and  NevT  'I'cstament  (parts),  by  the  Hune. 

(7)  Mik  Mak.    Ditto,  by  the  same. 

(8)  Maliseet.    John,  by  the  same. 

(9)  Troquois.    Four  Gospels,  by  the  Ranie. 

( I  o)  Mobawk.   Lnke,  John,  Isuah,  by  the  same. 

Thus  seTentccn  Langriag^os  arc  represented  by  translations,  and 
the  name  o£  the  particular  Missionary  is  recorded,  who  can  deal 
with  the  form  of  speech ;  in  addition  to  the  above  recorded  there 
are  five  other  yarietiee  known  to  partioular  Miaaionaiies,  but  not 
yet  honoured  by  translationa.  In  the  United  States  of  Kortii 
America  theie  are  eeveral  other  Languages  supplied  with  trmiilA* 
tions. 

It  may  posRibly,  anfi  probably,  happen,  that  fome,  or  most,  or 
even  all  of  these  barbarouis  uii literary  Languages  may  disapp^^ar 
under  the  pressure  of  the  conquenng  French  and  English  civiliza- 
tion; it  is,  therefore,  a  question  of  judgment,  whether  further 
transktions,  either  of  additional  portions  of  the  Bible,  or  of  new 
transktions  in  a  hitherto  unreprssented  Language,  should  be 
undertaken. 

Some  remark  is  necessary  with  regard  to  the  Written  Character 
used  in  these  translations.  The  lledskins  and  the  otlier  tribes,  being 
totiilly  illiterate,  had  no  Written  Character,  therefore  modifications 
of  the  lloman  Character  were  adopted ;  but  the  extraordinary 
length  of  the  sentence-words  eompelled  the  tianstators  to  adopt 
a  form  of  Syllabary  on  a  simple  and  intelligible  principle,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  length  of  each  word.  The  immediate  advantage  was 
obvious,  but  the  ultt'rior  rlisadvantas^e  of  cutting  off  the  tribes  from 
literary  communication  with  the  outer  world  is  also  evident,  and 
may  accelerate  the  extinction  of  Language  and  Written  Character 
60  out  of  touch  with  the  feelings  of  the  age. 

British  and  Foreign  jBibleSocietjf,  1890. 

(3)  The  I^ociett  fob  ihs  FaopAOATioiir  or  ths  Gospel. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  has  this  year 
published  its  one  hundred  and  ninetieth  Annual  Report.  Tlie 
facts  there  given  show  how  larirely  the  Society  is  indebted  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bil)le-8ocicty  for  its  supply  of  Scriptures  in 
all  the  five  portions  of  the  world,  in  the  prosecution  of  iUs  twofold 
object :  to  convert  non^Christians  to  Christianity,  and  to  prevent 
Chiistians,  such  as  emigrants,  colonists,  seafaren^  and  exiles,  from, 
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falling  away  into  heathendom.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  the  friends 
of  both  ^Societies  to  show,  by  a  rapid  review  of  the  field  of  the 
8.P*G.,  how  much  it  owes  to  the  willing  aerviceB  of  the  British 
and  Foieigii  Bible-Society. 

EvaopB. 

I.  In  Europe  the  agents  of  the  8.P.G.  supply  themselves  with 
translations,  entirely,  or  in  part,  from  the  British  and  Foreig;n 
Bible-Society,  in  the  Italian,  Greek,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
and  German  I«angaages,  for  the  use  of  the  congregations  in  con- 
nection with  the  permanent  chaplaincies  maintained  by  that 
Society  in  those  oonntries.  The  supply  may  not  be  large,  but  it 
is  important. 

Asia. 

II  In  Asia  a  grander  V isstonazy  woik  comes  nnder  onr  obser- 
vation. For  convenience,  I  divide  that  Continent  into  Regions: 
(a)  West  Asia,  (5)  the  East  Indies  and  Indian  Archipelago,  {fy 
China  and  Japan. 

The  S.P.G.  has  no  Mi-si  ns  in  Arabic  or  Persian -speaking 
countries,  but  copies  of  translations  in  both  those  Languages  are 
required  for  their  Mission  in  the  Bombay  Province  of  West  India. 

I  divide  the  East  Indies  into  five  sub'Regions,  namely :  West 
India,  North  India,  South  India,  Indo-Ghina,  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago*  In  Western  India,  amidst  a  population  of  Hinda 
and  Mahometan,  translations  are  snpnlit  d  in  tlie  Maratlii  I.un- 
guage.  In  North  India,  a  great  demand  is  experienced  for  trans- 
lation!«  in  Banirali,  Hindi,  Urdu,  and  Mandari,  or  Kol,  the  latter 
a  Koiuiiuii  Languuj^u  spoken  by  non-Arian  mouutaineers,  still 
maintaining  their  old  Pagan  and  non-Hindn  beliefs.  The  Bangali, 
Hindi,  and  Urdu  are  spoken  by  at  least  one  hundred  Millions  of 
Hindu  and  Mahometan  in  the  basin  of  the  Kiver  Ghioges,  and 
adjoining  territories.  In  South  India,  translations  are  supplied  in 
Tf'bign,  Tamil,  and  Xarnata  fvnli;6  KriTKirc-^p)  to  the  nourishing 
Mission  in  that  Province,  where  iIk  rr  Uiinstians  of  llio  fourth 
generation.  Translations  are  also  uvuiiable  in  the  ancient  dead 
Languuj;e  of  North  India,  the  Sanskrit,  if  reqmred  by  learned 
inquirers.  In  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  the  8.P.G.  Missions  are 
supplied  with  the  Bible  in  the  Sinhali  (vulg6  Sinhalese)  Langosge* 
and  a  version  in  the  Indian  Dialect  of  the  Portuguese  Language  is 
available  if  required.  In  the  Region  of  Indo-China,  tlie  Bible 
Society  is  re.'i'lv  to  supply  the  Bishop  of  llangv'm  and  his  Mission- 
aries with  versions  in  the  LaTi2:uago  of  Burma,  and  of  the  Karen 
tribe,  in  three  Dialects.  In  tlie  great  valley  of  Assam,  where  tije 
liiver  Brshmaptitra  emerges  from  the  Himalaya  Mountains  is  its 
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eoane  to  join  the  Eijer  Ganget,  the  Bible  is  supplied  to  the  Mis- 
sioiuiries  in  the  As&mi  Language,  and  if  the  work  of  evangelising 

the  barbarous  tribes  on  the  slopes  of  the  HimaUy a  extends  further, 
translations  are  ready  in  their  Languagea.  In  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelH£:o,  translutions  in  the  Malay  Language  are  supplied  to  the 
Dioet'se  of  Sinpapur. 

Passing  ou  to  the  Regions  of  the  extreme  Orient,  or  China  and 
Japan,  the  Bishop  of  Xorth  China  at  Pekin  makeii  use  of  tho  trans- 
lations provided  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible>Society  in  High 
Wen-Li  and  Easy  Wen-Li,  the  famous  book-language  of  Chma,  which 
speaks  only  to  tile  eye,  like  the  numerals  in  arithmetie,  and  the 
Mandarin  in  tw^o  Dialtcts,  npolcen  and  written  by  two  hundred 
WilHons.  In  the  Diocese  of  Japan,  thr  Bishoji  and  his  Missionaries 
have  at  tlii'ir  disposal  the  newly-completod  traiiHlution  in  the 
Language  of  that  Kingdom  ;  and  in  Korea,  the  Bishop  and  his 
clergy,  as  soon  as  they  are  settled,  and  have  themselves  acquired 
the  Language,,  will  find  that  the  forethought  of  the  British  and 
Poreign  Bible-Society  has  prepared  for  their  use  the  best  of 
weapons,  the  toiptutes,  without  which  all  their  labours  will  be 
Tain. 

Before  wo  quit  the  shores  of  Asia,  we  may  record,  that  the 
Languages  placed  at  the  disposal  of  this  Society  are  but  a  fraction 
of  the  stores  laid  up  in  the  great  arsenal,  ^o  two  Missionary 
Societies  use  precisely  the  same  Languages.  The  British  and 
Foreign  Bible-Soeiety  keeps  ito  eye  upon  the  requirements  of  the 
whole  world. 

Africa. 

TIT.  T  pass  now  into  the  third  portion  of  the  globe,  Africa. 
The  Missions  of  the  S.P.G.  are  all  South  of  the  River  Zambesi, 
in  the  different  Dioceses  of  South  Africa ;  translations  are  supplied 

by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bil. I e -Society  in  the  Zulu,  Xosa, 
(▼ulg6  Kdfir),  Ghuina,  and  Suto,  Languages  of  the  Bintu  family 

of  African  LangTin^jes.  Of  European  Languafrrs  there  is  an  ample 
siip]tly  of  Fin;z:lish  and  Dutch  Scriptures,  which,  in  a  country  with 
a  lartjc  and  increasing  European  population,  is  most  important. 
For  the  Chinese,  ludiuu,  and  Malay  immigrants,  provision  is  aUo 

made.  Translations  in  the  Ifama  Dialect  of  the  Hottentot  or 
Khoi*Ehoi  Language  are  also  available.   On  the  West  coast  of 

Africa,  in  connection  with  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
tho  Gospel,  is  the  most  interesting  Mission,  known  h&  the  Rio 
Pongas  Mission  :  it  is  an  attempt  of  tho  Christian  Negroes  of  the 
West  Indian  Inlands  to  evunj;»  lize,  by  the  aid  of  Negro  pastors, 
a  jxjrtiuu  of  their  mother  Continent.  The  Scriptures  in  the  Susu, 
a  Negro  Language,  are  supplied  by  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  and  allusion  is  only  made  to  this  fact,  as 
suggestiTe  of  the  great  work  likely  to  be  done  in  the  next  eentniy, 
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when  the  Christian  Xegroes  in  North  America  wake  up  to  a  sense 
of  tfaair  duty.  Within  the  Begion  of  Afrioa  is  the  island  of 
Madagascar,  and  the  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  has  been 
revised  by  a  Gommittce  on  the  spot,  on  which  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  was  represented,  the  expense  heing 
bome,  and  gladly  borne,  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible-ISociety. 

iy«  In  the  portions  of  the  glohe  known  as  Oceania,  or  AustralaBia, 
the  dergy  maintained  by  the  S.P.G.  use  the  Fiji-transhttion,  and 
an  enormous  field  of  work  is  reported  amonfr  the  coolies  from 
British  India,  and  trnn^^lations  in  whatever  Indian  L;iii<^uage  may 
bo  required  are  aviiiluble.  In  the  new  and  interesting;  Mission 
oi  the  Church  of  Australia  to  xSew  Guinea,  the  Mibsiouaries  found 
OB  their  arrival  translations  in  the  Motn,  and  Sonth  Cape,  Lan- 
guages ready  to  hand.  The  Dioceses  of  New  Zealand  and  Melanesia 
no  longer  partake  of  the  bounty  of  the  S.P.G.,  as  they  are  self- 
Bupportinp:;  but  translations  of  the  Scriptures  in  tlie  Maori  of  New 
Zealand,  and  in  no  less  than  rleven  Lan<xnap:t  s  and  Dialonts  in 
Melanesia,  are  8upplip<l  by  the  Britisih  and  Foreign  Jiible-8ocicty. 

In  the  great  island  continent  of  Australia,  large  supplies  of 
Bibles  in  the  English  Language  are  available  in  the  local  Depots 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible-Society  for  the  use  of  the  di£ferent 
Dioceses,  which  owe  their  existence  to  Ihe  liberality  of  tho  S.F.G., 
though  now  independent,  with  the  exception  of  tho  Diocese  of 
Perth.  For  the  Chinese  immigrants  and  the  Ivanaka  labourers 
in  Brisbane  from  the  New  Hebrides  trun^latiuns  are  availulilo; 
but  tlie  sad  f.ict  must  be  recorded,  tliat  not  one  sin^jle  translation 
is  ill  circulation  in  the  nuiueious  Languages  of  the  Aborigines  of 
Anstralia.  In  the  fsir-away  Sandwich  Islands,  in  the  Diocese  of 
Honolulu,  the  American  Bible-Society  has  translated  the  Scriptures 
in  the  Hawaii  Language ;  the  fact  is  gladly  reconled,  that  the 
venerable  Society  of  Great  Britain  is  so  iar  indebted  to  our 
American  brethren. 

AUCUICA. 

T.  In  North  America  the  Dioceses  of  Canada  depend  upon  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible-Society  for  their  supply  of  Bibles  in 
tho  English  and  French  Languages.    The  Dioceses  of  Canada, 

with  few  exeeptions.  owe  their  very  existence  to  tho  S.P.G., 

and  are  s(;vt'i ally  iK'ticed  in  each  Annual  licjiort  of  that  Society, 
tlioiiiih  ])ra(tieally  independent.  It  is  not  easy  to  trace  out  flio 
exact  ^irtsiouary  work  to  thu  heathen,  which  is  done  in  each 

Diooese,  but  it  may  be  aYerred  with  confidence,  that  whenever 
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a  Canadian  Bishop  reqnirefl  trantilations  in  the  Languages  of  yozth 
America,  or  in  tiie  Languages  of  China  for  the  immigrants  into 
that  country,  he  has  only  to  applj  to  the  Depots  of  tiie  British 

and  Foreign  Biblo-iSociety  for  one  or  other  of  their  famous  transla- 
tions, and  be  nill  pet  them  there,  and  get  them  noirjtere  eke.  In 
Central  America,  tlie  Dioceses  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  look 
to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible -Society  for  translations  in  the 
English,  French,  and  Simnish  Languages,  and  the  Xegro  Dialect 
of  English  spoken  in  Surinam.  On  the  mainland  of  South  Americai 
the  Bishop  of  Guiana  looks  to  the  stores  of  the  Bible-House  in 
Queen  Victoria  Street  for  translations  in  the  Karfb,  XkkswBjf 
and  A'rawak  Languapref. 

The  Church  of  England  in  its  entirety  makes  use  of  versions 
of  the  Scriptures  in  one  hundred  and  seven  Languages,  and  by 
far  the  greater  portion  are  supplied,  ofteu  free  of  chaige,  always 
helow  cost  price,  by  the  Society,  whose  happy  privilege  it  has 
heen  to  be  permitted  to  he  the  Lord*s  Steward  for  the  great  work 
during  the  last  ninety  years.  On  some  translations  thousands  of 
pounds  have  been  spent,  and  well  spent,  for  who  can  estimate 
the  value  of  a  soul  save*!  ;  saved  perhaps  by  one  single  verse  in 
the  millions  of  copies  issued  annually,  which  has  been  brought 
home  by  the  Holy  Spirit  with  power  and  conviction  to  the  under- 
standing of  some  douhting,  hesitating,  and  humble-minded,  sinner, 
saved  by  Giaoe  ?  Let  us  reflect  upon  the  yast  void  there  would  be 
in  the  last  decade  of  this  century  in  the  machinery  of  conversion, 
if  this  new  manufactory  had  not  come  into  existence  in  the  first 
decade.  The  world  had  seen  Missionary  agencies  in  past  centuries, 
but  the  conception  had  never  been  entertained  of  a  Bible-Society, 
a  great  arsenal  for  forging  bloodless,  silent,  and  innocent  weapons, 
which  at  tlie  same  time  have  found  themselves  to  be  sharp-cutting, 
outspoken,  and  invinotble.  If  the  mouth  of  the  preaaher  has  con- 
verted its  thousands,  the  Toioeless  volume  has  saved  its  tens  of 
thousands^  and  kept  them  to  the  end.  Laua  Deo  I 

BrHuih  and  Foreign  BihU-lBoektyt  1 892. 

(4)  West  Africa. 

"  Libys  it  always  giving  ni  somethiiig  nsw." 

So  said  Aristotle  three  centuries  before  the  Cliristian  era ;  so  it 
is  now.  ?s\'W  Rivers,  new  Regions,  new  tribes,  new  customs,  uvw 
products,  and  new  Languages,  are  always  being  revealed  to  ua. 
Great  has  become  the  responsibility  of  this  generation  to  convey 
the  Scriptures  to  Millions  long  lying  in  darkness. 

Hy  present  object  is  to  draw  attention  to  the  wants  of  Westeni 
Afirica,  from  Cape  Juby,  in  the  latitude  of  the  Canary-Islandai  to 
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the  Hivcr  Kunene,  in  the  Lititude  of  the  Island  of  St.  Helena. 
This  was  once  the  Kcpon  of  the  Western  Slave-Trade,  but  that 
curse  luis  been  extin<;iiished,  to  be  fuUowrd  l)y  the  greater  curse  of 
the  import  of  alcoliolic  driuk  iroiu  Great  Britain,  iS'orth  America, 
and  Gennaoy.  The  Nations,  that  convey  the  poison,  Bhonld  not  be 
backward  in  snpplyiog  the  antidote. 

Along  the  whole  of  this  coast  are  different  Missions  from 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States; 
some  are  Protestant,  some  Roman  Cntholic  :  the  way  has  been 
opened  into  the  interior  along  the  basins  of  the  great  liivers 
Senegal,  Niger,  Kongo,  and  Coanza ;  otherwise  the  European 
influence  does  not  extend  beyond  the  coast.  France,  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  hare  annexed  islands,  or  established 
themselves  on  the  coast,  and  Liberia  is  an  independent  republic, 
founded  by  Ne«:io  Freedmen  from  the  United  States.  It  may  be 
stated  geneially  that  the  door  is  Open  to  Christian  efforts.  The 
climate  is  the  only  real  difficulty. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  Language  spoken :  from  Cape  Juby 
to  Rio  del  Key,  close  on  the  Kamerun  lliver,  the  Luujjuages  belong 
to  the  Kegro  Group  \  from  that  river  to  the  Biver  Knndne  they 
belong^  to  the  Bintu  family;  one  Language  intermixed  with  the 
I^egro  Languages,  the  Fulah,  belongs  to  the  Nuba-Fulah  group. 
Aitibic  is  known  to  a  few,  but  only  imperfectly.  I  pass  under 
review,  commencing  from  Cape  Juby  at  the  North,  the  most  im- 
portant "Vernaculars ;  (i)  Wolof;  (2)  Serer;  (3)  Mande  or  Man- 
dingo;  (4)  Susu;  Y5)Temne;  (6)  BuUom;  (7)  Mende;  (8)  Vei ; 
(9)  Kru;  (10)  Grebo,  at  Cape  Palmas,  where  the  coast  trends 
Eastwards ;  (11)  Ash&nti,  with  its  Dialect  of  Fanti ;  ( i  z)  Akr&  or 
Ga;  (15)  Ew6,  with  its  Dialect  of  Popo;  (14)  Yariba.  This 
brings  me  to  the  mouth  of  the  Niger. 

In  the  iKisiii  of  that  great  Kiver  are  spoken  the  following 
Lan^Miages  worthy  of  notice:  (i)  Idzo;  (2)  Ibo;  (3)  Igaru; 
(4)  I'ghini;  (5)  Nupe  ;  (6)  Fulah;  and  many  others  in  the 
Kegions  beyond,  as  we  work  our  way  to  Lake  Chad,  notably 

(7)  Hausa,  the  lingua  franca  of  the  Region.  Returning  to  the 
Sea-coast,  we  find  in  the  oil  rivers  the  important  Language  of  the 

(8)  Ef  I'k .  This  brings  us  to  the  Rio  del  Key,  and  the  Ungnistio 
boundaries  of  the  Negro  and  Bantu  Languages.  There  are  scores 
of  additional  Lanp^najjes,  omitted  now,  but  which  will  have  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  next  generation.  Portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
have  been  published  by  one  or  other  of  the  three  great  Bible 
Societies  of  London,  Edinburgh,  or  New  York,  in  the  following 
Languages :  Wolof,  Hande,  Susn,  Bnllom,  Temn6,  Hend6,  Grebo, 
Ashdnti,  Akra,  Ewe,  Yariba,  Ibo,  Igib»,  Nup4,  £f(k,  Hausa,  six* 
teen  in  all.  There  have  been  a  great  many  celebrated  Missions]^ 
Scholars  in  this  Rej^ion,  chiefly  (r'  rnnn  ;  they  are  all  dead  or 
retired:  the  work  of  diistribution  remains  to  be  done>  and  of 

3.1  . 
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caiT}  iug  on  tlie  further  work  oi  traDslation ;  the  former  is  tbo 
most  preesiDg  duty. 

Fassio^  into  the  B^tn  Begion  I  find  trandatioafl  in  ( i )  Dnalla 
by  BaptiBt  MiBsionaries,  and  in  (z)  PoDgwe  and  (3)  Kele  by 
American  Missionaries,  and  this  bring^s  me  to  the  mouth  of  tho 
Kongo.  In  that  great  waterway  there  is  a  wealth  of  wncxplort  d 
Lauguagea.  The  (4)  Kongo  and  (5)  Teke  are  partially  reprtutDled 
by  translations  made  by  Baptist  Missionaries.  I'unher  8outh  L 
come  on  the  (6)  Bunda  and  (7)  Umbundu,  represented  by  transla- 
tions  of  American  MisBionaries,  the  fomer  published  by  tha  British 
and  Poreign  Bible  Society. 

Everybody  is  desirous  to  do  something  for  Africa.  Can  wc  lend 
our  helpinj?  hnnd?  It  is  not  now  necessary  to  prove  to  Protestants, 
that  thf  Bible  i^  the  greatest  civilizing  agent  tli-it  the  world 
ever  kiu  w,  and  that  the  Pieaclier  and  Teacher  is  helpless,  and 
his  work  profitless,  uuUi  he  is  supplied  with  the  •Sciiptures  ia 
a  form  intelligible  to  the  women,  children,  and  least  educated 
membera  of  the  community.  They  may  not  all  he  able  to  read, 
but  they  haye  all  curs  to  hear;  and  experience  in  Asia,  Africa, 
America,  and  Oceania,  has  taught  ns  onr  duty,  and  it  is  alirajs 
safer  to  do  our  duty  than  to  neglect  it. 

SriUth  and  Foreign  £iU0-8oci$tff  JUfpoH^r,  1890. 


(5)  KoRTK  Africa* 

The  Arabic  Languapr^  if  the  form  of  speech  of  the  conquering 
Races,  who  spread  Westward  from  Cairo  to  Tangier,  but  it  did 
not  extinguish,  or  even  corrupt,  the  original  Hamitic  Languages 
of  the  tribes,  which  have  occupied  North  Africa  for  many  thousand 
years :  they  are  known  generally  as  **  Berber,"  a  residuum  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  word  Barharus^  for  they  call  themselves 
**  Amazirg,"  or  **  The  Free."  The  Language  spoken  by  the 
whole  Race  belong  to  the  sumo  ffUTiilv,  but  have  different  names. 
In  ^foroceo  it  is  called  Shilha  or  iShlu,  and  the  Diahet  spoken 
by  the  uild  tribes  in  the  mountains  in  the  Nuitli  pntt  of  M«)rneco 
is  called  the  itiil".  Mr.  Mackintosh,  the  Society's  Agent  lu  Morocco, 
took  up  the  snbi^  of  making  a  translation  of  portions  ol  the 
Scriptures  into  Kiff  with  laudable  eagerness.  It  was  a  form  of 
speech  never  previously  reduced  to  writing,  and  without  any 
literature,  therefore,  it  was  no  easy  task ;  however,  with  the  help 
of  an  intelligent  Native,  and  a  sharp  lad,  whom  he  enp:a<.red  in 
his  service,  he  obtained  such  an  ius>ight  into  the  Lan::iiai;e  as 
enabled  him  to  bring  his  knowledge  to  book.  I  saw  them  at 
work  at  Tangier  last  October.  Of  course,  this  is  essentially  a 
<« one-man"  translation,  as  the  Lan^uu^e  is  not  known  to  any 
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other  Enropean,  but  it  is  an  interestin«*  expmment,  and  opens 
the  door  to  better  things.  Further  south,  in  the  chains  of  Mount 
Atlas,  another  Dialect  is  spoken,  which  may  be  cfllk»d  the  Shlu, 
and  has  yet  to  be  dealt  with.  A  deboiied  form  of  Arabic,  called 
the  M&ghrabi,  or  Western  Dialect,  is  tiie  Language  of  the  raling 
dassoB^  and  the  lingua  fiunea  of  the  Kingdom,  bnt  the  Berber 
Dialects  are  spoken  in  the  villages  and  homes,  and  into  these  must 
the  Gospel  be  translated.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  Koran, 
is  never  translated  into  any  Vernacular;  it  seems  to  be  the  eurse 
of  a  false  Religion,  and  the  false  form  of  a  true  Keligion.  that 
there  is  an  instinctive  etiort  of  the  Priests  to  hide  the  books  of 
their  Bieligion  from  the  vulgar,  by  folding  them  in  the  shrouds  of 
a  dead  Language. 

British  and  Foreign  Bible- Society  Reporter ^  1888. 
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(t)  HmntT  Maxrit,  B.D. 

Of  nl]  the  sw  eet  and  noble  characters,  which  ^vill  ])ass  under  our 
review,  uoae  appears  more  chivalrous  and  more  satisfactory  than 
that  of  the  young  Senior  Wrangler,  and  College- Prizeman,  who 
in  the  midst  of  his  earthly  itudies  found  out  the  better  way,  and 
nnreserredlj  gave  his  heart,  his  talents,  and  his  life,  to  bis  Master. 
He  was  born  at  Truro,  in  Cornwall,  on  February  tbe  i8th,  1781, 
of  honest,  though  humble  parents.  He  was  entered  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambn»lL'p,  in  October,  1797,  and  attained  the  highest 
mathematical  honours  of  the  year  in  January,  1801,  before  he  had 
completed  twenty  years.  In  March,  1802,  he  was  elected  Follow  of 
his  College,  and  surpassed  his  contemporaries  in  proficiency  in  the 
classic  Languages.  He  was'  chosen  to  be  public  examiner  of  liia 
college  in  classics  for  aeveral  years,  and  receired  the  degree  of  B.D. 
from  the  University, 

He  had  something:  to  offer  to  his  ^[aster's  service;  he  knew  that 
all  his  jrifts  bclon^^'d  to  llim,  who  had  lent  tliem  to  His  creature; 
and  nnder  the  leading  of  Charlen  Simeon,  Miiiist(  r  of  the  Church 
of  Holy  Trinity,  Cambridge,  he  had  the  grace  given  to  consecrate 
those  talents,  which  might  have  led  him  on  to  secalar  fiime  and 
wealth,  first  to  the  ministiy  in  his  own  country,  and  on  January, 
1805,  to  the  hi  gher  office  of  evan  iodizing  the  heathen  and  Mahometan 
population  of  British  India.  Alissionary  enterprise  was  then  in  its 
iniancy,  and  we  must  not  measuia  the  extent  of  SacnAoa  made  by 
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this  holy  and  p:ifted  man  by  any  of  our  modem  experiences.  Ke 
took  leave  ot  his  country  and  friends,  never  expecting  to  Bee  them 
again,  and  his  expectations  were  realized. 

Tbottg^h  spoken  of  as  a  If iesionary,  he  was  not  so  in  fhe  sense 
novr  understood.  He  had  offered  himself  to  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  but  eventually  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  Chaplain 
in  the  East  India  Company's  service ;  but  during  his  short  can  er 
in  India  he  evidencj^d  the  zeal  and  power  of  a  true  Missionary, 
and  above  all  of  a  Bible-translator.  He  was  not  the  first  in  the 
field,  for  Carey  had  been  already  many  years  at  work  \  but  he 
undertook  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  in  two  ol  the  most  im- 
portant Lan^ages  in  the  world,  the  Persian  and  Hindnstdni,  or 
Urdu.  Both  Languages  belong  to  the  Anan  or  Indo-European 
family.  The  Persian  had  undergone  a  process  of  corruption,  yet 
6tr('n^''thpuinp:,  by  the  infusion  of  the  Semitic  Arabic;  it  had,  on 
the  oilier  hand,  freed  itself  from  tlio  bondage  ot  grammatical  in- 
flections to  a  degree  only  rivalled  by  the  English.  The  Urdu  was 
originally  the  camp*Language  of  the  Mahometan  cooqaerors  of 
India,  and  upon  a  Sanskritic  basis  had  incorporated  vast  loans  of 
Persian,  Arabic,  and  Turkish  words,  rendering  it  one  of  the  mort 
powerful  and  flexible  vehicles  of  speech,  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  and  a  rival  of  English  in  that  respect. 

Henry  Martyn's  experience  of  India  was  limited  to  Calcutta^ 
Biuapur,  and  Khan})rir ;  he,  therefore,  never  heard  the  Urdu 
Language  spoken  in  its  purity,  but  in  1807  he  took  up  the  work 
of  trsnslation  in  earnest  with  the  aid  of  two  Native  coadjutors.  I 
extract  the  following  from  his  diary : 

'*  What  do  I  not  owe  to  the  Lord  for  permitting  me  to  take  part 
**  in  a  translation  of  His  Word  ?  Never  did  I  see  such  wonder  and 
**  wisdom,  and  Love  in  that  blessed  book,  as  since  I  have  been 

obliged  to  study  every  expression.  All  day  on  the  triin-laiion, 
**  employed  a  good  wiaie  at  ni^^ht  in  considering  u  diliicuit  passage, 
"  aud  being  much  enlightened  respecting  it,  I  went  to  bed  full  of 
**  astonishmeut  at  the  wonders  of  Ood*s  Word.  Never  before  did  I 
**  see  anything  of  the  beauty  of  the  Lan<iuage  and  the  importance 
**  of  the  thoughts  as  I  do  now.  I  felt  happy,  that  I  should  never 
*'  be  finally  separntfd  from  the  contenipbttion  of  them  nr  of  the 
**  things  concerning  which  they  are  written.  Knowledge  shall 
"  vanish  away,  but  it  shall  be,  because  perfection  has  come." 

In  1808  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Urdu  was 
completed  and  sent  off  to  the  Press  in  Calcutta :  it  is  beyond  my 
province  to  enter  into  the  subject  of  versions  and  editions  which 
followed. 

He  then  turned  his  undivided  attention  to  the  Persian  translation 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  was  completed  in  1809.  It  was 
obvious  to  eoinpetent  judires,  that  his  work  was  unfit  for  gonenil 
ciicuiutiuu,  abounding  as  it  did^  with  Arabic  idioms,  and  written 
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in  a  stylo  pleasing  inderrl  to  the  learned,  but  not  ^nffioH'ntly  level 
to  the  capacity  of  ordinary  readers.  Nothin<^  (litiuit* d.  the  Ir;in8- 
lator  deterrnimd  to  proceed  to  Persia,  and  sutisij  hiuiseit  aa  to 
the  correctness  of  this  criticism. 

He  left  India  finally  in  January,  1 8 1 1 ,  with  the  oonviotion,  tbat 
his  timee  were  in  Gkd's  bands,  proceeded  by  ship  to  Abiishir  and 
marched  to  Shiraz,  arriving  there  in  June,  1811.  Finding  that 
the  criticism  above  stated  was  j ust,  he  commenced  a  new  translation 
with  the  help  of  a  new  coadjutor,  Mirza  Saivad  AH  Khan,  who 
proved  to  be  a  remarkable  man,  and  a  sympathetic  fellow-labourer. 

He  had  studied  Hebrew,  and  had  actually  commenced  an  Arabic 
translation  of  the  New  Testament.  His  ardent  mind  was  ever 
diving  into  the  mystery  of  ComparatiTe  Grammar,  the  key  to 
which  had  at  that  period  not  been  found.  Had  he  lired  a  few 
years  longer  and  read  the  works  of  Bopp,  he  would  have  ceased  to 
wonder  at  the  affinities  of  Knj;li^h,  P«  rsian,  and  Urdu,  sister- 
Lan«?ua{^es,  and  have  ceased  to  look  lor  artinities  between  them  and 
Hebrew  and  Arabic.  At  Shiraz  he  was  the  solitary  European, 
living  in  good  Persian  society,  constantly  engaged  in  arguments 
with  a  variety  of  personages,  religions  and  secular,  on  the  question 
d  the  Mahometan  and  Christian  sacred  books  and  religious  tenets* 
He  must  have  acquired  a  better  knowledge  of  the  well-bred 
vemacTibir  of  the  country,  and  the  usages  of  elegant  conversation, 
than  could  be  possibly  obtained  by  a  married  Missionary,  who 
spoke  English  in  his  family,  and  associated  with  converts  and 
inquirers  in  a  humbler  and  less-educated  class  of  life,  whether 
Persian  or  Armenian.  His  translation  has  always  commended 
itself  to  my  approbation,  and  I  have  a  good  knowledge  of  Persian, 
which  forty  years  1^0,  was  the  diplomatic  medium  of  Korth  India, 
and  all  our  correspondence  with  foreign  Courts  was  conducted  in 
Persian. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  year  of  his  life,  18 12,  he  writes: 
"  I  have  been  led  by  the  Providence  of  God  to  this  place  (Shiraz), 
**  and  have  undertaken  an  important  work,  which  is  now  nearly 
«  finished.  I  like  to  find  myself  employed  usefully  in  a  way  I  diH 
"  not  expect  or  foresee,  especially  if  my  own  will  is  in  any  degree 
"  crossed  by  the  work  unexpectedly  assigned  to  me,  a%  thtre  m 
*'  then  reason  to  believe  that  God  is  acting.  My  lifc^  is  of  little  con- 
**  sequence,  whether  1  live  to  tinish  the  New  Testament  or  not. 
**  I  compared  with  pain  my  Persian  translation  with  the  original 

(Greek) ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  precision  and  elegance  of  the 
"  sacred  Text,  its  perspicuity  is  that,  which  sets  at  defiance  all 

attempts  to  eqnal  it.*' 

On  February  24,  18 12,  the  last  sheet  of  the  Persian  Testament 
was  completed.  *'  I  have  many  mercies,*'  writes  the  humble  work- 
man,    for  which  to  thank  God,  and  thi''  is  not  the  least.  Now 

may  that  Spirit,  who  gave  the  Word,  and  called  me  to  be  an 
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"  interpreter  of  it,  gracionely  and  powerfiilly  upply  it  to  the  beeiti 
of  nnnen."  The  version  of  the  Psalma  in  Persian  wss,  to  nae 

his  own  Language,  his  next  sweet  employment^  and  was  finished 
by  the  munth  of  March.  He  was  then  compelled,  by  the  state  of 
liiH  iH'Hlth,  to  try  to  get  back  to  his  home  in  England.  Fast  as  he 
rude  tiuin  Tchriz  to  Erivan,  from  Erivaa  to  Kars,  from  Kars  to 
Erzrum,  Death  rode  faster  behind,  and  overtook  him  at  Tukab  on 
October  i6,  1812. 

His  last  recorded  words  (for  bis  Journals  were  all  pieserTed) 
were,    No  horses  being  to  be  hud,  I  had  an  unexpected  repose ; 

I  sat  in  the  orchard,  and  thought  with  sweet  comtort  and  peace 
"  of  my  God,  in  solitude  my  company,  my  friend,  and  comforter. 
*'  Oh  !  when  shall  tinu!  give  place  to  eti  riiity  ?  When  shall  appear 
*'  that  new  Heaven  and  new  Eartli,  wherein  dwelleth  KijjhttauB- 
*'  nesa  V    \^  iLimi  a  icw  hours  of  wiiuiii;  theau  words  he  died. 


(2)  £o££&x  MoBBisojr,  I).D. 

He  was  bom  in  1782,  and  was  the  first  British  GospeUmesaenger 
to  the  then  unknown  Begion  of  China.  His  father  was  by  trade 
a  maker  of  lasts  and  boot-trees,  and  he  himself  was  apprentiioed 
to  the  trade;  but  he  learnt  other  and  better  things  from  his 
hearenly  Father,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  in  1798,  he  was  not 
only  converted  himself,  but  feit  himself  overpowered  by  a  deep 
conviction  of  the  duty  of  every  Cliristian  to  do  his  best  to  elfect 
the  conversion  of  others,  la  1804  ho  wrote  to  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  that  his  first  wish  was  to  engage  as  a 
Missionary.  This  desire  was  not  the  outcome  ot  a  strong;  excite- 
ment, or  external  influence,  but  from  a  calm,  deliberate  view  of 
the  state  of  the  heathen,  and  his  own  obligation  to  his  oirn  L-^r'^  and 
Saviour.  Duty  was  his  pole-star :  the  bunlen  of  his  prayer  was, 
that  God  would  station  him  in  that  part  of  the  field,  where  the 
diliicuUies  were  greatest,  and,  to  all  Human  appearance,  the  most 
insurmountable.  Qod  chooses  His  own  instruments :  such  a  man 
was  required  to  open  the  door  in  China  to  the  Missionaiy,  and  to 
roTeal  the  mystery  of  the  Language.  He  went  to  his  work  alone 
on  January  8,  1807.  His  instructions  were  to  acquire  the 
Language,  construct  a  Dictionary,  and  translate  the  Scriptures. 
This,  therefore,  was  liis  vocation.  He  did  not  reach  Canton  till 
September  7,  as  he  had  to  go  via  ICew  York. 

His  diligence  was  such,  that  before  the  end  of  1808  be  had 
translated  the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism,  prepared  for  the 
Press  8  Grammar,  and  made  progress  with  a  ^tionary  and  a 
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translation  of  the  New  Testament.  He  would  have  preferred 
proclaiming  the  glad  tidings,  and  thus  bringing  Souls  to  God,  but 
iki9  wot  not  ih$  work  gwm  him  to  do^  and  lie  had  the  Grace  Toaeh- 
eafed  to  him  to  Buborainate  his  wishes  and  tastes  to  his  lu' y :  he 
waa  oontent  to  collect  the  materials  for  conversion,  and  leave  to 
others  the  jor  of  biiiUlinf^  the  Lord's  temple.  In  ihis,  as  in  every 
detail  of  liis  iile,  he  presents  a  striking  example  to  all  Missionaries, 
and  a  srreat  contrast  to  the  Egoism  of  some  in  modern  times. 

In  1809  appointed  o£Bcial  translator  to  the  East  India 

Company ;  this  marked  the  success  of  his  studies ;  and  the  income 
allowed  him  enabled  him  to  relioTe  the  Missionary  Society  of  any 
charge  on  his  account,  and,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  a  large  pecuniary 
benefactor  to  their  work. 

He  puhlishcd  his  Grammar  in  1815,  at  the  Serampur  Press,  and 
his  Dictionary  soon  after;  both  at  the  expense  of  the  East  India 
Company :  they  were  unique  productions  at  that  time.  The  is'ew 
Testament  was  his  sole  work ;  in  portions  of  the  Old  Testament 
he  was  assisted  by  his  colleague,  the  Bey.  W.  Kilne :  they  were 
completed  in  1819.  He  also  published  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer^ 
a  vast  number  of  Tracts,  and  a  Commentary  on  Holy  Scripture. 
Thus  far  he  had  dealt  with  the  book-Lanpiap^e  of  China,  but  in 
1829  he  completed  a  Dictionary  in  the  provincial  colloquial 
Teriiacuhir  of  Canton.  lie  was  admitted  by  such  high  authorities, 
as  Sir  George  Staunton  and  Sir  John  Davis,  to  be  confessedly  the 
first  Chinese  Scholar  in  Europe,  and  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
learning  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 

He  returned  to  Great  Britain  in  1824,  and  at  the  anniTCtsary 
meeting  of  the  British  and  P'oreifiU  Bible-Society  of  that  year,  in 
the  prefence  of  the  a's^^eniblv  in  Exeter  Hall,  he  handed  to  Lord 
Tfiirnniouth  his  version  of  the  Bible,  the  result  of  nearly  twenty 
years'  labour,  toil,  and  study  :  he  appeared  on  the  platform  with 
the  precious  volume  in  Ms  hands.  He  was  specially  blessed  above 
other  fellow-labourers  in  thus  seeing  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and 
being  satisfied. 

He  was  long  the  only  Missionary  in  China,  and  it  was  in  con- 
sequenee  of  his  constant  appeak,  that  the  American  Board  of 
Ikiissions,  in  1829,  sent  ont  their  first  two  a^^ents  to  share  his 
labours.  He  had  the  high  privilege  of  making  the  firtst  Chinese 
convert,  and  a  worthy  one.  He  anticipated  in  his  letters  man;^  of 
the  requirements,  which  are  now  admitted,  though  at  that  time 
they  found  no  favour,  the  necessity  of  medical  Missions,  and 
woman's  work ;  and  he  clearly  laid  down  the  axiom,  that  each  one 
of  us  is  only  the  steward  of  the  pood  things  lent  to  us  in  order  that 
they  may  be  devoted  to  our  Lord:  and  he  praclised  what  he 
preached. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible- Society  fully  appreciated  bis 
worth,  and  granted  him  sums  only  to  be  totalled  in  thousands.  In 
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he  had  written:  "I  am,  thoiig;1i  sensible  of  my  weakness, 

not  disoouraged,  but  thankful  that  my  most  sangoiae  bopos  Imre 
'*  been  more  than  realized.  In  the  midst  of  disrourapoment.  the 
**  pmcticability  of  acquiring  the  Luntrn:iL:c  in  not  a  very  preat 
•*  length  of  time,  of  translating  the  Scriptures,  and  }uivin«»  them 
*'  prmted  in  China,  has  been  demonstrated.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
"  Dmne  meioy  for  haring  employed  me  in  tbis  good  work,  and  it 

will  afford  me  pleasure  in  my  last  moments."  Tbe  Secretary  el 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible-Society,  in  1 8 15,  wrote:  Should 
'*  your  translation  be  on  the  whole  a  faithful  rendering  of  the 
*'  Sacred  original,  and  phould  the  understHuding  of  the  Chinese  be 
**  opened  hy  its  Divine  Author  to  undrrstund  and  admire  it.  what 
**  an  honour  will  be  conferred  on  your  labours,  and  what  a  blessing 

will  you  have  been  called  upon  to  inherit !  This  Society  has 
"  famished  you  from  time  to  time  with  pecuniary  aid,  and  you 
**  may  assure  yourself,  that  it  will  continue  to  assist  you." 

Wlien  Morrison  landed  in  China,  with  the  exception  of  Sir 
G.  Staunton,  no  one  knew  the  Language;  all  the  printing:  was 
done  by  stealth,  and  at  the  risk  of  being  discover«*d  and  destroyed. 
He  was  able,  in  a  manner  now  impofj^jiblc,  to  be  of  such  use  to  the 
authorities  of  the  East  India  Company,  as  an  interpreter,  not  only 
of  tbe  words,  but  of  tbe  feelings  of  the  Chinese,  that  they  bonoarsd 
htm  and  paid  bim  highly,  enabling  him  to  be  munificent  to  the 
great  cause  which  ho  had  at  heart.  "When  the  charter  of  the  Com* 
pfiny  cnme  to  an  end,  and  with  it  the  office,  which  he  had  held 
twenty  years,  he  calmly  awaited  the  Divine  will,  determined, 
whatever  happened,  to  dt  \  ()(!  himself  to  the  evangelizini;  uf  the 
heathen.  Though  still  in  middle  life,  ceaseless  labour  had  told 
upon  his  health :  '*  tired  mi  the  work,  but  not  of  the  work,''  were 
his  last  sentiments. 

His  merits  were  reoognised  by  the  GoTemment  of  his  country, 
and  a  high  office  was  prepared  for  the  great  Missionary  Scholar, 
but  he  had  done  his  day's  work.  In  1832  he  writes:  "There 
II  jiQ^  ju  Canton  a  state  of  things,  iu  respect  of  the  Chinese, 
•*  totally  different  from  what  I  found  in  1807:  Chinese  Scholars, 
**  Missionary  students,  English  prin ling-presses,  the  Scriptures  in 

Chinese,  public  worship  of  God,  have  all  grown  up  since  that 
"  period :  I  have  served  my  genention,  and  must,  the  Lord  knows 
«  when,  fall  asleep."  And  so  he  did,  suddenly,  at  Canton,  August, 
1854,  aged  fifty-two. 

His  translations  have  lorif]^  been  surpassed  by  others  more  perfect 
in  their  renrjcrinp:^,  more  idiomatic  in  style;  hi?  sueeossors  had  the 
advantage  of  his  labours,  a^  a  starting-point  for  theirs.  Such  must 
be  the  sure  fate  of  a  pioneer :  he  not  only  does  good  work  himself, 
but  he  shows  the  way  to  others  to  do  better.  The  influence  of 
such  a  life,  such  unoeasing  devotion,  can  noTer  die,  and  the 
example  noTor  become  out  of  date. 
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(3}  WlLUAlC  CaB£Y. 

Destined  to  occupy  so  large  a  spaoe  in  the  Hifltorj  of  Protestant 
Ififlfions,  and  of  Bible-translations,  tbis  bnmble-minded  Scholar 
was  born  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  a.d.  1761.  His  father 
was  a  member  of  tlie  Established  Church  of  Engl m  1,  and  lie  and 
his  father  before  hira  had  bem  parisli-oloiks.  I^y  trade  he  was 
a  wearer,  and  he  apprenticed  his  son  to  be  a  shociirnkt-r,  and  from 
the  age  of  eighteen  to  twenty-eight  Carey  supported  himself,  his 
wife,  and  children  in  this  lowly  profession. 

He  joined  in  early  life  the  Baptist  Chnrch,  and  may  be  said  to 
liAYe  been  the  founder  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  and, 
therefore,  of  every  Protestant  Missionary  Society  in  Europe  and 
America,  with  the  excfption  of  that  of  the  Moravians  and  the 
Danes.  At  the  age  of  thirtv  tliree  he  landed  at  Calcutta,  on. 
November  11,  1793,  and  died  on  June  g,  i^S^  at  Serampuri 
without  ever  returning  to  his  Native  land. 

He  was  the  Pioneer  in  the  great  work  of  rendering  the 
Scriptures  into  the  Languages  of  India.  He  was  not  only  a  great 
translator  himself,  but  an  organizer  of  translating  wwk  by  others, 
a  trainer  of  Native  translators  to  work  under  European  piidanco, 
a  compiler  of  Orainraara  and  Dictionaries,  to  facilitate  the  work 
of  those  who  canio  after  him.  Those  who,  like  myself,  have  studied 
Oriental  Lanp:uage8,  when  we  looked  back  for  oiAr  authorities  and 
Language -helps,  knew  well,  that  when  we  reached  Carey,  we  had 
touched  the  bottom,  for  nothing  existed  before  him  but  the  great 
linguistic  Works  of  the  Natives  in  their  own  Languages.  He 
was  for  many  years  associated  as  one  of  a  noble  triumvirate,  his 
colleagues  being  Marsham  the  elder,  and  Wanl.  Under  his  guMnnce, 
and  succeeding  him,  was  a  School  of  Native  Scholar?  and  younger 
Missionaries,  two  of  whom,  Yates  and  Wenger,  perfected  his  work 
in  one  great  Language.  He  shared  the  fate  of  all  Pioneers,  aa 
his  work  formed  tlie  basu,  upon  which  more  perfect  revisions  were 
made. 

His  position  would  startle  modem  notions.  He  entered  India  in 
defi;inro  of  the  order  of  the  Government.  John  Newton  wrote  to 
him  us  follows:  "  If  the  East  Tndia  Company  send  you  home  on 
**  your  arrivwl  in  Bangal,  e  ncltule  that  your  Lord  has  nothing 
**  tliere  for  you  to  do.  liut  if  He  has,  no  power  on  earth  can 
*'  hinder  you."  And  so  it  proved.  The  meek  and  holy  Sdiolar 
eottciliated  to  himself  the  esteem  and  Love  of  the  highest  servants 
of  the  State  in  India.  He  was  appointed  Professor  of  the  College 
of  Fort  William,  and  Translator  to  Government,  on  a  large  salary, 
and,  by  the  rules  of  his  Association,  he  dedicated  the  whole  to  the 
cause  of  Missions,  relieved  the  Parent  Society  of  all  charp^es;  and 
the  man,  who  was  once  a  shoeranker,  and  then  a  tremsiator,  con- 
tributed to  the  cause  of  Missions  more  than  £46,500. 
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In  r  80 1  he  published  his  Bang^  New  Testament,  which  he  was 
permitted  to  cany  through  the  eighth  edition^  and  in  1809  he 
completed  the  Old  Testament.  In  1808  he  published  the  New 
Testament  in  Sanskrit,  and  compleied  the  Old  Testament  in  1S18. 
In  iRri  he  cuuipleted  his  translation  of  the  Xew  Testament  in 
Hindi,  the  vornacular  of  fifty  millions  in  Northern  India,  and  in 
1818  he  completed  the  Old  Testament.  In  1811  he  published  ihe 
l?ew  Testament  in  Har&tbi,  the  Temacolar  of  West  India  senth 
of  the  Vmdja  Bange,  and  he  completed  the  Old  Testament  in  1820. 
This  was  the  result  of  the  sole  labour  of  his  brain  and  hands. 
W'hen  lie  had  completed  the  eighth  edition  of  the  Bangali,  his  own 
peculiar  offspring,  he  remarked  "  that  his  work  dnne,  and  that 
he  had  now  nothing  more  to  do  than  lo  wait  the  will  ot  the  Lord." 
In  his  written  advice  to  his  son  he  had  recorded  the  following: 
"  That  if,  after  many  years'  labour,  you  be  instrumental  in  the 
oonvemon  of  only  one  Soul,  it  would  be  worth  the  work  of  a  whole 
life.'*  The  great  translator  is  doubly  blessed,  since  after  his  ton^no 
is  silent  in  the  grave,  his  gleaming  written  words  still  retain  their 
power,  and  though  dead,  he  still  speaks  to  the  heart  of  a  jreneration. 
to  be  born  long  after  his  course  has  been  aceoniplislied.  He  was 
impreRsed  with  the  importance  of  layin*  a  t'oun<iation  of  liibliciil 
criticism,  and  so  he  published  Grammars  iu  iSaubkrit,  Bangali,  and 
llar&thi,  and  his  labour  in  compiling  IMctionaiies  was  enormoas. 
I  remember  his  Works  with  gratitude,  when  I  studied  these 
Languages  forty-five  years  ago,  but  they  are  long  since  snpeneded 
by  the  Works  of  fresher,  but  not  better.  Scholars. 

At  the  same  time  ho  carried  through  the  Press,  and  corrected 
the  proofs  of,  the  Works  of  others.  He  had  at  one  time  twenty- 
seven  different  Languages  in  different  stages  of  translation,  or 
publishing,  besides  elementary  and  linguistic  Works.  Nothing 
but  a  magnificent  power  of  order,  an  adaptability  and  sympathy 
of  linguistic  gifts,  and  a  holy  selt-controlled  temperament,  enabled 
him  for  the  long  period  of  thirty  years  to  cope  with  such  a 
nevfr-cei«in'_'  vfin'etT  of  intellectual  labour.  Thirtv-?<ix  was  the 
whole  number  of  translations,  with  wliieh  the  Seninipur  triumvimte 
were  more  or  less  concerned.  The  unmbt-r  of  eonij)leiflv-trauslal«:^ 
and  published  versions  of  the  JSacred  ISeriptures,  which  Carey  sent 
forth,  was  twenty-eight ;  of  these  seven  include  the  whole  Bible, 
and  twenty-one  tiie  New  Testament  only.  Each  translation  had  a 
History,  a  spiritual  romance  of  its  own. 

When,  in  1827,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible-Society  made  its 
last  donation  to  Serampur,  the  Secretary  wrote  :  "  Future  genera- 
*•  tions  will  apply  to  you  the  words  of  the  translators  of  the 
*'  English  Bible  :  *  What  can  be  more  available  Jor  tite  samng  of 

eouU  than  to  deliver  God^s  Hook  to  God'e  peopk  nt  «  t9ngw$  tfAt<M 
"  ihey  unthrttand  f  *  *'  And  so  it  has  been.  Fteaching  and  teach* 
ing  were  all  veiy  well^  but  the  moat  ahidisg  method  was  fbo 
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Divine  Message  in  flie  Language  of  the  people.  The  mightjr 
BucotfSB  of  Missions  in  India  has,  nnder  God's  gnuse,  to  be  tmced 

back  to  Seramp^r,  and  beyond  to  Carey. 

His  life  was  not  free  from  heavy  trials,  both  in  his  home  and  his 
printing-house.  In  1812  his  faith  was  sorely  tried  by  the  con- 
flagration of  all  the  premises  at  Serampv'ir.  Then  perished  his 
MSS.,  large  editions  passing  through  the  Press,  materials  collected 
for  his  dictionaries,  metal  types,  and  stores  of  paper.  As  he 
walked  over  the  smoking  rains  with  Mr.  Tbomason,  the  chaplain, 
the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes:  *^In  one  short  hour,"  said  he,  ''the 
*'  labours  of  years  are  consumed.  How  unsearchable  are  the  ways 
**  of  God  !  Perhaps  I  contemplated  the  Mis«?ion -establishment 
**  with  too  mucli  self -congratulation.  The  Lord  has  laid  me  low 
•*  that  I  may  look  more  simply  to  Him.**  Thomason  expresses 
hie  own  sentiments :  *'  Return  now  to  thy  hooks ;  regard  God  in 
*'  all  thon  doest ;  learn  Languages  with  humility ;  let  God  be 
"  exalted  in  all  tiiy  plans,  and  purposes,  and  labour.  M»  c§n  do 
«*  without  thee:' 

This  fire  had  one  nnexpected  result ;  the  story  of  it  made  him 
famous  in  Europe;  it  brou«j:ht  sym])atliy  and  thousands  of  pounds. 
The  printing-house,  like  a  new  Phcuiiix,  rose  out  of  the  ashes. 
New  and  better  type  was  cast ;  fresh  and  better  translations  made. 
Carey  writes ;  "  We  found  that  t\\e  advantages  of  going  over  the 
"  ground  a  second  time  were  so  great,  that  they  fully  counter- 

balanced  the  time  requisite  to  be  dsToted  to  a  new  translation. 
*•  Deo  gloria  nemper  1^'* 

When  ho  had  oorapleted  the  eighth  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  the  fifth  edition  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  13angali, 
he  took  a  copy  into  the  pulpit  and  said,  "Lord,  now  lettest  Thou 
Thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  because  mine  eyes  have  seen  Thy 
salvation.*'  Oae  of  bis  last  Tisitors  wrote :  "  On  his  desk  was 
*'  the  proof-sheet  of  the  last  ohapter  of  the  Kew  Testament,  which 
"  he  had  revised  a  few  days  before.  He  appeared  as  if  listiduug 
"  for  the  Master's  summons,  and  waiting  to  depart." 

Few  have  been  more  blessed  in  their  life,  their  life-work,  and 
their  mode  of  departure.  It  hud  been  ^ven  to  him  in  Iub  youth 
to  conceive  a  high  ideal,  which  seemed  utterly  beyoud  iiuuiaa 
possibility ;  yet  in  the  course  of  \{\^  long  peaceful  forty  years  it 
all  came  to  pass,  and  more  also,  honour,  ample  resources,  unfailing 
health,  and  boundless  opportunities.  Whenever  mention  is  made 
of  Bible-translation,  the  names  of  Jerome^  Wycliffei  Luther,  and 
Carey,  will  not  be  forgotten. 

1889. 
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(4)  BOBERT  MOFFAI. 

He  was  bom  in  East  Lothiaii  in  1795,  and  died  August,  1883, 
aged  eightf-eigbt.  His  father  beld  an  office  in  the  Custom-Houoe, 
and  bis  son  vas  apprenticed  to  a  gardeDer  till  181 2.  Though 
always  anxious  to  lenm,  he  hnd  not  ^v.\\vh.  education.  At  the  age 
of  seventt  en  he  became  under-gardener  to  a  geutleinan  in  Cheshire, 
Wlien  he  left  home,  lie  promised  his  mother  to  rend  daily  a  chapter 
of  the  Bible,  and  he  kept  his  promise.  He  had  always  been 
BQiiouS)  and  contact  witb  some  pious  Wesleyans  at  bis  new  re8i> 
dence  matured  tbe  Divine  seed  within  bim.  One  day  be  had 
occasion  to  walk  to  the  neig^iboimng  town  of  Wanington ;  in  bia 
walk  he  noticed  a  placard  announcing  a  Missionary  mectino;.  It 
was  a  new  Rijrht,  but  it  recalled  ol<l  tti emeries  of  stories  of  the 
Moravians,  wliich  he  had  heard  in  his  home.  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  fell  upuu  him,  and  then  and  there  he  made  bis  life-choice,  of 
which  be  noTer  repented.  He  couTeyed  intelligence  of  bia  wi^ea 
to  tbe  London  Missionary  Society,  and  in  1816  bis  call  cameu 
Other  blessings  were  added  to  him,  for  he  moved  to  Manchester 
to  have  the  advantage  of  study  under  a  minister,  and  there  he  met 
one  who,  for  half  a  ceTitiiry,  was  the  joy  and  stay  of  his  Missionary 
home,  the  mother  of  liis  rhiUlren,  aud  spared  to  return  with  him 
to  his  country  alter  his  lung  service,  when  the  weakness  of  age 
prevented  his  serving  in  the  field  any  longer.  His  departure  as 
a  Missionaxy  took  place  at  tbe  same  time  witb  John  Williams,  who 
completed  bis  memorable  course  at  tbe  age  of  forty-five  by  a  violent 
dealSi,  while  to  this  man  a  longer  pilgrimage,  and  a  happier  end, 
were  vouchsafed. 

Hoffrit's  solrcted  field  was  South  Africa,  for  a  short  time  anion  5 
the  Hutttntols  in  N"amaqua-land,  and  in  182 1  he  settled  down  to 
his  life-work  among  the  free  aud  manly  tribes  of  the  lie-Chuana, 
north  of  the  Orange  River,  and  bnUt  bis  home  at  Ktiruman,  and 
from  that  centre  he  laboured  till  1870.  He  made  a  visit  to  England 
in  1838,  returning  in  1845.  In  Kuruman  was  bom  bis  eldest 
daughter,  destined  to  be  the  wife  of  David  Livingstone ;  in  that 
home  he  beheld  the  Pagan  tribes  pass  slowly  but  surely  into 
Cliriatianity,  and  abandon  their  wild  and  bloody  habits  under  the 
influence  of  gentle  civilization ;  in  tliat  home  he  experienced  much 
anxiety,  much  sorrow,  and  still  greater  joy,  and  the  young,  strong 
man  of  twenty-six  years  was  transformed  into  the  appearance  of 
the  grand  old  patriarch,  whom  we  all  knew,  loved,  and  bononred, 
daring  tbe  eventide  of  bis  holy  and  profitable  life. 

He  was  not  a  scholar  like  Martyu,  nor  a  genius  like  Carey,  nor 
a  man  of  infinite  resource  like  Momson  ;  the  talents,  which  their 
Master  had  grunted  severally  to  them,  adapted  them  for  their  work 
among  the  highly  civilized  races  of  China,  India,  and  Persia,  and 
adected  tbem  to  mampnlate  for  holy  purpoaea  Languages  akaady 
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on  the  highest  rounds  of  the  ladder  of  literary  greatness.  Moffut 
entered  into  a  sealed  garden,  and  discovered  a  new  people,  not 
aaTa^es,  but  barbariaDfl,  who  had  no  literatnre,  or  Written  Character, 
or  culture,  and  yet  where  eveiy  man  was  a  bom  orator,  using  the 
tongue  a^i  a  formidable  weapon,  where  man  in  his  barbarous  state 
was  cn])fi})le  of  hideous  crimes,  antl  yet  under  the  magic  touch  of 
the  simple  and  honest-hearted  Missionary,  learnt  to  develop  mercy, 
affection,  docility,  fidclitv,  and  jjratitude. 

He  acquired  their  Luu^niage  by  living  among  them.  He  had  no 
teaober,  nor  assistant,  nor  colleague.  As  far  back  as  1825  he  had 
prepared  elementary  books*  translations  of  small  portions  of  the 
Bible,  and,  when  he  found,  that  music  had  a  charm  to  win  the 
savage  breast,  he  prepared  hymns.  In  1830  he  had  finished 
the  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  and  it  was  printed  in  his 
Miiision- Press.  By  1838  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  bad 
been  completed,  and  was  printed  in  London  at  the  time  that 
Hoffat  made  his  first  visit  homo  after  an  absence  of  twenty-two 
years.  While  at  home  he  translated  the  Psalms  to  be  issued  with 
the  Xew  Testament,  and  David  Livingstone,  then  starting  on  his 
grand  career,  which  was  destined  to  overshadow  the  whole  of 
Afrioa  south  of  the  Equator,  took  out  with  him  the  fint  five 
hundred  copies. 

In  18+4  lie  and  his  wife  fouud  themselves  back  at  Kuniman  in 
the  midst  of  a  people  who  loved  them  and  longed  for  their  return. 
He  was  no  longer  the  solitary  Missionary,  or  with  only  one 
colleague.  The  Mission  had  developed,  and  to  Moffat  was  as* 
signed  the  work  of  translation,  while  a  colleague  superintended 
the  printing-press.  By  1848  the  Proverb!^  and  Ecclesiastes  liad  been 
complet^'d,  and  Isaiah  was  commenced;  in  184(5  the  "  Pil<r rim's 
Progress"  appeared  as  a  pleasant  interlude.  In  1857,  when  he 
had  attained  the  age  of  sixty-two,  the  whole  translutiuu  of  the 
Bible  was  completed  after  the  labour  of  thirty  years  among  the 
people,  who  spoke  the  Language,  and  read  and  valued  the  Book. 
Those  who  know  the  difficulty  of  translating  such  a  Book  into  any 
Language,  can  imagine  how  great  were  the  disadvantages  of  his 
environment  for  critical  con«!!iltation,  and  for  exo«?ptical  accuracy; 
he  p:rud(;ed  every  moment  of  his  life  spent  in  other  duties.  I  must 
quote  his  own  words  : 

**  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  feelings  of  the  time,  the  writing 
"  of  the  last  verse.  I  could  hardly  believe  that  I  was  in  the 
*'  world,  so  difficult  was  it  for  me  to  realise  the  £act  that  my  labour 
"  of  years  was  completed.  A  feeling  came  over  me,  thatl  must 
*'  die,  and  I  was  perfectly  resigned.  To  overcome  this  I  went 
*'  bn  k  to  my  manuscript  still  to  be  printed,  read  it  over,  and  re- 
'*  examined  it,  till  at  lenfjth  I  f;ot  back  to  my  ri<:ht  mind.  My 
"  feelinirs  found  vent  by  my  lalling  down  upon  my  knees,  and 
"  thauking  Qod  for  His  grace  and  goodness  in  giving  me  i>lreugih 
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*'  to  accomplish  my  ta«k.    Now  I  Spee  the  Word  of  God  read  by 
**  tliousaiids  of  the  Bo-Chuaiia  in  tlirir  Native  ton;?ue." 

Aft  the  Natives  in  their  siiuplicily  expressed  themselves,  the 
Seriptttres  speak,  speak  to  the  heaft;  and,  vlwo  they  became 
familiar  with  the  words,  they  found  that  thu^  turmd  ihtir  kt&rU 
intUe  m$t** 

A  revimon  of  the  New  Testament  was  commenced  in  1861,  and 
no  (lonbt  in  due  course  the  Old  Testament  will  be  submitti  d  to 
a  revision-committee,  and  will  be  found  to  be  susceptible  of  correc- 
tions and  emendations,  and  to  show  the  advantajre  of  a  plurality 
over  a  single  judgment  in  matters  of  rendering  phrases. 

The  expectatioQ  had  become  real  to  him,  that  his  body  and  that 
of  his  faithfol  partner  should  be  laid  in  the  little  burinl-gronnd  at 
Kuiuman,  but  it  was  not  to  be.  The  infirmities  of  age  were 
coming  rapidly  upon  him.  He  could  be  of  no  use  in  a  field,  where 
there  was  no  cpnot.  for  tho  unemployed,  but  to  return  to  Entrland 
wuM  not  fronif;  home  to  him,  but  leaving  the  people,  for  whom  he 
bad  toiUd  so  long  and  wliom  he  loved  so  well.  When  the  hual 
hour  had  arrived,  the  venerable  Missionary,  and  his  equally  revered 
wife,  left  their  home,  and  walked  to  their  waggon,  beset  by  crowds, 
each  one  longing  for  another  shake  of  the  hands,  a  last  word  or 
a  parting  look.  As  the  waggon  drove  away,  a  long  pitifnl  wail  roes 
from  the  people,  who  felt  that  their  friend  and  teacher  was  gone 
from  them  for  ever.  He  had  brought  to  them  tho  Word  of  Life, 
accompanied  by  Cliristian  civiliisation  ;  they  gave  him  their  Love, 
and  promii^ed  to  walk  in  the  way,  which  he  had  taught  them.  He 
got  home  fifty  years  after  his  first  departure,  and  the  following  year 
his  wife  died,  but  he  remained  among  us  for  twelve  more  yean. 
The  British  and  Foreign  Bible>8ociety  had  always  gladly  supplied 
him  with  paper,  and  bore  the  expense  of  the  printing  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  New  Testament,  and  his  Work  is  one  of  the  most 
trensnred  in  their  great  collection. 

The  Be-Chu;iiia  bad  ivver  conie  into  contact  with  any  other 
Arian,  Semitic,  or  llamiiic,  civilization;  they  had  added  uo  loaos 
to  their  pure  Word-store,  and  when  the  translator  had  to  introduce 
new  Ideas,  he,  an  unlettered  mhn,  who  knew  small  Latin  and 
less  Greek,  drow  upon  the  rcsonrM  <  xisting  undeveloped  in  the 
Language  which  he  handled.  The  Language  in  that  respect  was 
like  the  man ;  the  Spirit  had  developed  in  him  the  power  of  the 
translator;  the  B:ime  Spirit  gave  him  powor  to  <levelop  the  untried  . 
combinations  ni  worda,  so  as  to  iti  iki-  it  i  worthy  receptacle  of  the 
Oracles  of  God  without  the  intrusiuu  ul  a  £»iugle  loau-word. 

1889. 
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(5)  Sx£PH£2r  KiGos,  D.D.,  LL.D, 

Seldom  haTe  there  been  more  faithful  servants  of  their  Master 
than  Dr.  Stephen  Kiggs  and  his  sweet  wife  Mary,  the  companion 
of  his  labours,  and  the  mother  of  no  less  than  seven  Missiooaiies. 
In  1837,  ^  flower  of  their  youth,  they  commenced  their 
labours  among  the  Sioux  Indians,  or  Dakota.  Mnry  sank  by  the 
■wayside  in  1868,  but  her  hus^)and  lahourcti  on  iind  completed  his 
forty  years'  service,  iind  the  Iran -elation  of  the  \vho1e  Hible.  He 
tells  the  simple  tale  of  his  Missionary  life  iu  a  little  Work  published 
at  Boston,  U.S.,  1887,  called  "Mary  and  I;  or,  Forty  Years  with 
the  SioQX.*'  Dr.  Thompson,  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Hissiona,  brought  me  over  a  copy,  a  most  acceptable  gift,  on  the 
occMsioa  of  the  great  Missionary  Conference  in  1888. 

I)r.  Rlp:f:s  wns  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  a  Prenbyterian,  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  U.S.  Mary  wa.s  frorn  Massachusetts,  and  educated 
as  a  teacher  in  a  s<:hool.  Kurly  in  their  lives  they  considered  the 
claims  of  the  heathen  and  their  personal  duty ;  they  never  had 
a  doubt  during  the  period  of  their  preparation,  and  after  forty 
yean'  service  the  survivor  was  abundantlj  satisfied  with  the  way, 
in  which  the  Lord  had  led  him.  They  had  a  hard  life  of  it  in 
a  log-hut,  among  fearful  savages,  and  deprived  of  the  otdinary 
comforts  of  civilization.  The  Missionaries  of  India  and  China 
will  do  well  to  reflect  on  the  sufferings  of  their  fellow-lahoiirers  in 
less  favoured  lipids;  they  had  to  iiy  for  their  lives  in  1861,  and 
left  their  hotiie  and  all  their  possessions  to  be  destroyed.  A  letter 
from  one  of  their  daughters  suggest  perils  unkoown  in  other 
Kissions,  which  were  happily  escaped  by  them,  bnt  not  by  many 
others  of  their  less  fortunate  countrymen.  Though  it  be  a 
**  glorious  heaven,  this  was  such  a  hard  way  to  it  by  the  toroa- 
"  hawk  and   scalping  knife  I     Oh  God,  our  God,  mud  it  be? 

Then  came  snnn  tiuno;  of  resignation  to  death  itself,  but  a  sore 
**  shrinking  from  ti  e  dishonour,  which  is  worse  than  death,  and 
"  we  wondered,  whether  it  would  be  a  greater  siu  to  take  onu  s 

life  than  thus  to  suffer." 

Prom  the  time  that  he  crossed  the  Mississippi,  and  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Minnesota,  in  the  land  of  the  Dakota,  and  built 
his  log  hut  on  the  shore  of  **  Lac-qui-parle,'*  Dr.  Kiggs  began 

his  Vocabulary  of  the  Language,  nud  at  the  close  of  his  labours 
considort  d,  that  he  ha<l  made  it  as  perfect  as  possible.  He  then 
complied  a  Grammar  and  liiclionRry,  and  proceeded  on  the  work 
of  translation  of  the  Bible.  Thi?*  work  was  constantly  impeded. 
The  printing-office  was  burned  down,  and  the  missing  sheets  had 
to  be  supplied;  still,  by  1852  the  philological  apparatus  for 
translation  was  completed,  and  the  publisbed  edition  of  Dictionary 
and  Grammar  sold  out.  The  Language  was  found  to  be  growing, 
or,  in  other  woids^  the  knowledge  by  himself  and  hia  ^league 
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of  the  Language  was  growing,  and  an  addendum  of  sixteen 
thouaand  words  ww  oompiled,  and,  '*as  the  tnaalatioii  of  the 
Bible  proceeded,  thoaghts  and  imagea  were  brought  in,  whidi 
have  given  the  Language  an  unction  and  power  unknown  before.'* 
A  translation  was  made  of  the  first  part  of  Banyan's  "  Pilgiim's 
Progress,"  wliieh  became  expeedinjjrlY  populnr  with  the  Dakota. 

In  1863  he  revi-^od  ami  eoaipleted  bis  translation  of  the  Now 
Testament,  and  couJucted  it  through  the  Press  at  New  York. 
The  work  of  the  Old  Tebtamcut  was  shared  by  him  with  his  friend 
the  BeT.  John  WiUiamaon*  and  we  find  yearly  notice  of  addittimal 
books  passing  throngb  the  Press.  By  uie  end  of  the  forty  yean 
the  entire  Work  was  completed.  Dr.  Biggs  closes  his  Memoir 
with  the  following  words:  **Many  workers  have  fallen  out  of 
**  the  ranks,  but  the  work  bas  gone  on.  It  has  been  marvellous 
**  in  our  eyes.  At  the  beginning  we  were  surrounded  by  the 
•*  whole  Sioux  Nation  in  their  i^'norancc  and  barbarism.  At  the 
**  close  we  ai*e  surrounded  by  Churches  with  Native  pastors. 
'*  Quite  a  section  of  the  Sioux  Nation  has  become  civili^  and 

Christianised.   Qod  has  been  showing  by  His  providence  and 

grace,  that  the  red  man  too  may  come  into  His  kingdom." 

The  Dakota  Language  is  one  01  a  group  forming  portion  of  the 
great  conglomerate  of  American  LaTiirn^^es,  which,  diffenng  from 
each  other  essentially  in  details,  resemble  in  the  common  feature 
of  being  polvRynthetie,  thus  diiiering  from  the  Languages  of  the 
Old  World,  which  are  classified  as  monosyllabic,  agglutinating, 
and  inflectional.  By  being  poly  synthetic  I  mean  ^is:  Id  the 
Language  of  the  Old  World  isolated  conceptions*  bound  together  in 
the  sentence,  are  represented  by  separate  words :  in  the  American 
Languages  snch  conceptions'  are  joined  together  in  one  indivisible 
whole,  or,  in  fact,  wotd  nnd  sentence  become  convertible  terms; 
such  word-sentences  are  intolerably  long. 

My  p])ecial  desire  in  these  sketches  is  to  comprehend  all  the 
Bible-work  of  the  world.  The  Dakota  translation  belongs  entirely 
to  our  North  American  brethren ;  the  tribe  dwells  in  their  midst ; 
the  Churches,  which  seod  out  the  Missionary,  the  Missionary  him- 
self, the  Bible-Societji  and  the  printing-oflloe,  are  all  Amerioaai 

1889. 


(6)  EdWABD  SxE£fi£. 

Edward  Steere  was  bom  in  London,  in  1828,  the  son  of  a 
barrister,  and  in  1847  graduated  at  the  University  of  London, 
where  he  was  dif!tingui>hed  for  liis  lepil  acquin-ments.  In  1850 
he  was  callod  to  the  Bar  by  the  Inner  Temple,  but  lie  was  nu  aiit 
for  higher  things.   In  1854  ho  joined  the  (iuiid  ot  6t.  Albans  as 
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a  lay-v.  nil^er  among  the  poor  in  London,  living  in  their  ini  lsf-,  and 
thus  became  acquainted  with  the  features  of  community-lite,  which 
be  80  folly  developed  in  East  Airica.  He  vas  ordained  Denaoon  ia 
1856,  and  entered  on  his  duties  as  Corate  in  a  parish  in  Devonshire. 
In  1858  he  was  ordained  Priest,  and  had  sole  chur<;e  of  a  parish  in 
Lineolttshire,  in  connection  with  his  friend,  the  JElev.  W.  (i.  Tozer^ 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Eiu-st  Africa.  This  incident  fixe(i  his  future 
can»er,  for,  whi-u  his  friond  was  called  to  labour  in  East  Africa, 
bieere  volunto»  reil  to  po  with  him  lor  a  year  or  two  and  see  him 
settled.  In  1863  he  left  home  and  wife,  to  devote  his  life  to 
forming  a  Ohris&n  Ifation  in  Equatorial  Afirtisa.  In  a  letter  to 
his  old  school  Mend,  Lord  Justice  Fry,  occur  these  memorable  words, 
which  Missionaries  and  all  Chrit^tian  workers  should  lay  to  heart : 

**  I  confess,  that  I  should  be  ashamed  to  n  ad  our  Lord's  words 
**  about  forsah'yuj  homr  and  so  forth  if  1  had  rcfus^Ml,  whpn  1  had  so 
*'  clear  an  opportunity,  to  do  the  thinj;  which  ilc  1  t  Lommended. 
*'  One  is  bound,  if  one  has  the  opportunity  and  ability,  to  pivo 
**  practical  proof,  that  one  does  reckon  one's  calling  as  a  Christiau 
*'  Priest  something  higher  and  more  engrossing  than  a  comfortable 

home  and  easy>going  quiet'* 

Prom  1863  to  1874  he  worked  at  Zanzibar  as  Missionary,  and 
from  that  date  to  the  hour  of  his  death  in  i88z  as  Bishop.  In 
1877  be  h:\<\  made  the  followin*^  remark:  "That  a  Missionary 
**  Bishop  should  deem  his  office  a  life  one  ;  that  En«jland  might  be 
**  the  easiest  place,  in  which  to  live,  but  Africa  is  just  as  pood  a  place 

to  die  in,  and  his  death  at  his  po^it  may  do  much  more  than  his  life.'' 

From  the  date  of  his  arrival  in  the  country  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  SwahfH  Language,  and  constructed  a  hand- 
book ;  and  when  he  was  found  dead  on  his  bed  at  Zanzibar,  on  the 
table  in  his  room  lay  the  last  corrected  proof-sheets  of  his  transla- 
tion of  Isitiah,  done  up  and  directed  to  the  jninter.  He  had  ^ven 
bis  best  ability  and  labour  to  the  work  of  Bible-translation,  and  he 
1ov<mI  it  to  the  end. 

The  Bishop  had  discovered  that,  which  many  still  fail  to  perceive: 
that  without  the  sympathizing  aid  of  the  Bible-Society  it  would 
be  utterly  impoarible  for  the  Church  %o  cany  oo  her  Mission-work 
efficiently,  and  there  was  no  place,  where  he  was  more  gladly 
welcomed,  or  felt  himself  more  at  home,  than  in  his  visits  to  the 
Bible-ITouse.  "When  he  was  made  a  Vice-Pn-cident  he  replied, 
*'  that  he  felt,  that  his  work  would  be  uusouud  without  a 
vernacular  Bible,  and  this  the  Society  had  made  possible  to  him." 
He  did  not  live  to  see  the  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  completed, 
but  he  left  behind  him  a  School  of  younger  men,  who  haye  this  last 
year  completed  it ;  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
translations,  as  the  work  fell,  from  the  very  first  to  the  lust, 
commencing  with  the  lute  Dr.  Krapf,  into  the  hands  of  scholarly 
men  as  well  as  devout  Christians. 

36 
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The  Swalnli  is  a  member  of  the  great  Eautu  family  of  Lacgnage.^ 
and  ia  greatly  affected  by  contact  with  the  Arabic  Language.  It 
is  the  lingua  franca  of  Equatorial  Africa.   None  of  our  great 

travellers  knew  any  other  Language,  and  the  words,  at  least,  were 
intelligible  in  the  estuary  of  the  Kongo  on  the  West  coast.  Bishop 

Stecro  and  his  Snhool  not  only  supplied  the  whole  Bible,  and 
a  stoitj  of  Bubsidiiiry  Religious  aud  Educational  literature  in 
Swahi'li,  but  they  set  the  example  to  labourers  in  the  (.oLMiate 
and  k'Sii  important  kindred  veruuuuiurs,  iu  the  iilubUatiou  of  \\iiitii 
much  prognsfls  has  been  made. 

1889. 


(7)  D&.  Savuju.  Lss. 

He  was  horn  in  a  Tillage  near  Shrewsbury  in  1783,  and  brought 
up  in  a  local  Charity-School.  At  the  age  of  twelre  be  was  appren- 
l^ced  to  a  carpenter,  but  his  tastes  were  literary.  He  read  erei^r 
English  book,  which  he  could  lay  hold  of,  and  remarking  in  some 
pages  of  his  books  Latin  quotations,  he  bought  at  the  age  of 
Beventeen  a  Latin  Graniiuar,  and  mastered  that  Language.  Meet^ 
ing  reterent  c  s  to  tho  Greek  Language,  he  bouirht  a  Grammar  aud 
mastered  that  also,  llis  attention  being  then  culled  to  the  Hebrew 
Language,  he  saved  up  money,  purchased  books,  and  could  soon 
read  the  FsalraSr  Meeting  with  an  Aramaic  Targum,  he  applied 
himself  to  the  Aramaic  and  Sjxiac  Languages,  aud  pussed  on  to 
the  Bamaritan.  i  I  <  1 1  ad  no  instructor  of  any  kind,  nor  any  literary 
companion,  and  only  the  spare  hours  for  Study  after  completi(»Q 
of  the  labour  of  the  day,  on  whieh  he  depended  for  support.  Ho 
afterwardt*  became  master  of  a  Srliool  in  Shrewsbury,  and  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  Axabic,  Persian,  and  Urdu,  Languages. 
With  die  exception  of  the  loan  of  books  he  had  no  external  help, 
llis  own  mind,  and  his  singular  capacity  for  acquiring  Languages, 
furnishing  every  other  resource. 

The  Church  Missionary  Sodety  undertook  to  support  him,  while 
lie  went  through  a  University-course,  with  a  view  of  employing 
him  as  a  Missionary  in  India  and  a  translator  of  the  Scriptures. 
In  1 81 5  his  friend,  Dr.  Buchanan,  died,  and  the  connnittep  of  the 
British  aud  foreign  Bible-Society  employed  him  to  complete  the 
cari7ing  through  the  Press  of  the  Syriac  New  Testament  for  the 
use  of  uie  Syrian  Church  in  Southern  India. 

He  had  made  himself  master  of  the  Malay  Language,  and  edited 
for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible-Society  a  version  of  the  Old  and 
T^ow  Testament  in  that  Language,  and  assistetl  in  carrying  tlirough 
the  Press  an  edition  of  Martyn's  Urdu  New  Testament  The  Uni- 
Tersity  of  Halle,  through  Dr.  GiseuiuSi  the  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
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presented  him  with  the  degree  of  D.D.  In  181 7  he  was  admitted 
to  holj  orders.  He  then  undertook  tlie  editing  of  the  Ethiopio 
Soriptares  for  the  British  and  Foreign  BlblO'^oiety,  from  a  mana- 
■cript  lately  purchased,  and  prepared  for  the  Press  an  edition  of 
the  OM  Testament  in  Fenian,  and  was  associated  with  Professor 
Mucbride,  of  Oxford,  in  prcparinp^  a  version  of  the  Bible  in  Arabic. 
Consiik  rin<;  the  ample  employment,  which  he  had  found  in  England 
for  his  talents,  the  Church  Mis«inn:iry  Society  now  abandoned  the 
idea  of  employing  him  as  a  Missiouary  in  i'oreig^n  parta. 

In  I  Si  8  he  was  specially  promoted  to  the  degree  of  II.  A..,  to 
enable  him  to  hold,  in  1819,  the  post  of  Frofessor  of  Arabic  and 
Persian  at  Cambridge.  This  closed  his  connection  with  the  Ghnrch 
Missionary  Society,  as  he  no  longer  needed  pecuniary  support.  He 
used  to  Huy,  that  it  was  his  desire  to  consecnite  his  learning;  to  the 
promotin*?  of  the  knowledjje  of  God  among  mankind,  und  all  of  us 
sliould  remember,  that  intellectual  powers,  great  or  small,  are  only 
given  to  us  with  a  view  of  extending  the  Kingdom  of  uur  Saviour, 
and  promoting  the  glory  of  out  Heavenly  Father.  Consecrated 
talents  thus  became  a  certain  blessing.  What  achievements  in 
literature  of  this  world  can  be  compared  with  the  presentation  of 
the  Gospel^message  to  Nations,  and  tribes,  and  families,  passing 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  without  a  saving  knowledge  of  their 
Saviour ! 

He  compiled  a  Grammar  and  Vocabulary  of  the  Maori  Language 
for  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  1820;  ho  wa8  busily  engaged 
in  other  literary  work  in  Oriental  Languages,  till  in  1851  he 
was  appointed  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Cambridge,  and 
nominated  by  the  Crown  to  a  stall  in  BKstol  Cathedral  and  a 
living  in  Somersetshire.  He  resigned  his  Professorship  in  1848, 
and  died  in  1852.  Ue  laboured  to  the  last^  and  was  an  example 
to  others  of  Holiness  and  industiy. 


(8)  JoKv  WnroBB,  B.D. 

Dr.  Wenger  was  a  Missionary  of  the  English  Baptist  Society. 
He  was  born  at  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  in  181  i.  He  arrived  in 
India  in  1859,  and  died  in  India  in  1880.  and  had  thus  served  the 
lord  in  his  particular  vocation  forty-one  years. 

Daring  that  long  period  he  was  only  absent  on  two  occasions 
from  his  post,  and  the  whole  time  amounted  to  three  years. 
Wenger  followed  the  steps  of  Carey,  and  did  not  look  back  from 
the  plough  ;  he  had  made  his  choice  in  his  youthi  and  kept  to  it 
in  his  old  ago. 
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A  translation  of  the  Bible  int4)  the  great  Lanprnaee  of  BonfraU 
had  been  made  by  Carey,  yet,  as  time  went  uu,  it  appealed 
expedient  to  revise,  and  the  taak  was  entroated  to  Dr.  Tatet. 
Dr.  Wenger  iras  associated  with  him  in  1840,  toad  when  Br.  Tatea 
died  in  1845,  the  arduous  duty  fell  to  him  «done.  Hany  editions 
were  published,  each  carefully  revised,  almost  in  some  instances 
amounting  to  a  new  translation,  for  the  Language  itself  was  still 
in  a  transitioii-Rtnte.  The  Bungaii  Language  is  one  of  the  most 
importi«nt  in  India,  second  only  to  the  Hindi.  It  is  spoken  by 
a  population  counting  by  tens  of  Millions,  some  of  them  in  a  high 
state  of  literary  culture,  but  the  maj  l  iiy  in  a  much  lower;  in  fact, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  world;  and  in  spite  d 
Dr.  Wengcr's  long  and  dcToted  labours,  it  cannot  be  asserted,  that 
the  work  of  translation  hav«?  reaehf  d  finality. 

Dr.  Wenger  was  entrusted  with  a  second  task,  that  of  revising, 
and  in  part  re-translating,  the  Bible  into  tho  sacred  Language  of 
the  Hindu,  the  dead  Sanskrit :  part  of  the  poetical  portions  were 
rendered  into  Sanskrit  metre.  The  great  Scholar,  Professor  Horace 
H.  Wilson,  examined  parts  of  this  translation,  and  expressed  hia 
approval.  It  was  no  reflection  an  Carey,  who  prepared  the  first 
translation,  that  in  course  of  time,  and  the  enlargement  of  our 
linguistic  knowledge,  a  revision  should  take  place.  8uch  must  be 
the  case  with  all  translations.  As  the  Lau^Tiiap'o  is  dead  and 
susceptible  of  no  further  development,  and  indeetl  tlio  demand  for 
the  book  cannot  be  great,  this  translation  may  be  deemed  to  be 
final. 

In  addition  to  these  great  Works,  Dr.  Wenger  earned  through 
the  Press  translations  of  portions  of  the  New  Testament  iu  the 
Nipali  Language,  and  assisted  in  proof-reading  of  the  Hindi  New 

Testament. 

Over  and  above  the  work  of  a  transLiI  df,  he  disoharjjed  zealously 
the  duties  of  a  Missionary.  His  life  was  not  iree  from  the  domestic 
trials,  which  are  the  portion  of  God's  saints,  and  he  closed  ins  eyes 
in  peace  in  the  nodst  of  his  peaeefiil  labonrs* 

1889. 
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Bcbuation  of  nts  iSook  on  ^iiiU<l3i£Cudioii« 

TO  ALL 

WHO    LOTE    THE    LORD,    TlIK     HOOK,     AWD    THE    ASSOCrATTON",  WHICH 
HUM^BLr,   AND   WfTH  SINGLKNKSS  OF  HfiAET,   DEVOTES  IISKLT 
XO  THM  8BATI0X  OF  IBAX  lOKD,  ASD  TEM 

mmsow  ow  tjut  book, 
THESE  ADDRESSES 

AiiB  DEDICATED  BY  ONB,  WHO  HAS  NOT  BEEN"  AFRAID  TO  WF.IOH  SACH 
WOBD    OF   THIS    BOOK    IK    TH£    BALANCB    Of    SCIENCB,  10 
UAXDIA  Up  AVD  SBI,  10  ALL  IBB  0BIII« 

oaata,  whick  nnini  ob  loi  sis 
WBHTBir,  TO  nruDT  thb  boobo 

OF  VOir-OBBIRIAir  flULOB8»  FBOPSBn^  AHB  VKILOOOPSBBS, 

AKD  TET 

HAS  VOinn)  KOTSIXO,  THAT  CAIf  EQUAI.,  OR  DIM,  OB.  SUEPA8S,  THB 

I&£ASDBBy  WAICH  WB  f  08SS8S. 

Cllrtii Arm  Ite^i  1892. 


IPctsimtation  eltp  of  mu  Book  on  i^t  ^rebailmg  ^(tt)oli0  of 

€^|}aiigcU^tioii  of  tj)e  SSEotlli. 

PRESENTED  BY  THE  AUTHOR 

TO 


WXfH  TSB    BABBB8T   DBSIBB,    TOIX    TSB    OOUmL    AITD  OBmOniC 

OFFRRBD  MAT  BE  AOOEPTBO  IW  THB   8PIBIT,  Ttt  WHICH  IT  HAS  BBBIT 

WJUniiN,  or  LONO,  BARXEST,  AMD  SINGLR-HINOED,  DBTOTION  TO  TBLB 

GREAT  SUBJECT. 

Ma^t  1894. 
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On  the  Sunday  after  Chnstm as-day  there  was  a  ^reat  withering  of 
Chnstiana  of  all  deDomiuations  of  the  Evangulicul  AUiuoee  in  the 
PreBbytexian  Sirk  of  AnirkaH.  Laymen,  and  ordained  Miniitten, 
who  had  aaaembled  together  for  the  Coiiferenoe»  at  this  season  of 
Peace  and  good  will  to  all  men,  knelt  side  by  side,  and  received 
the  Holy  Communion  according  to  the  simple  form  of  the  Pivsby- 
terian  Church.  Among  the  TMimlvor  wf^n^  six  or  s<'v?r!  or<]riiT)f<l  • 
Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Enfjiund,  the  Episcopalian  (  hapiam  of 
the  station  having  from  his  desk  announced  prayer-mt  c  tinps  at  the 
Presbyterian  Chupel.  All  difft-rence  of  denomination  was  by  oon- 
aent  udd  aside;  the  question  of  Bishop,  or  no  Bishop,  sprinkling  or 
total  immerrion,  infant  or  adult  BaptiBm,  Orace  or  Woiks,  free  will 
or  Section,  and  every  other  shibboletii,  wero  for  the  time  for<>otten, 
or  rather  merged  in  the  depth  of  the  great  Truth,  to  which  all  gave 
in  their  adhesion.  Even  those  two  or  three  eclectic  spirits,  who 
belonf^ed  to  no  Section  of  the  Church  Militant,  who  had  thrown  otf 
the  links  of  creed,  nationality,  and  customs,  and,  raising  a  separate 
pinnacle  of  private  judgment,  had  described  themselves  in  the  census 
papers  of  1 86 1  as  belonging  "  to  the  Church  of  Cfatitfci"  were  satis- 
fied at  this  fusion  of  discordaot  elenaits.  The  repreeeutatives  of 
the  only  Christian  denominaiions  absent,  were  the  Koman  Catholic 
Priest  (who,  however,  made  himself  heard  by  the  peal  of  his  bells), 
and  the  'close-f^ommimioTi'- Presbyterians,  who  make  the  abolition 
of  Slavery  in  America,  and  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Psalms  of  David 
in  their  Churches,  the  touchstone  of  their  communion  with  other 
Churches  in  India. 

But  it  is  idle  to  suppose,  that  this  union  was  anything  beyood  a 
name.  On  a  Missionary  platform  special  idiosyncrasies  fall  out  of 
sight.  Try  and  efface  the  wrinkles  from  the  puckered  face  of  an 
old  woman  of  ninety,  and  you  will  form  an  iVI  ^a  of  the  success 
of  an  attempt  to  efface  the  scars  left  by  time  on  the  face  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Since  the  first  century  there  has  been  a  con- 
stant process  of  refining,  contesting,  enlarging,  the  Doctrines  aud 
ceremonial  of  the  Church,  according  to  the  genius,  the  temperament, 
the  Philosophy,  the  knowledge,  and  the  putioular  national  Tirtnes 
and  vices  of  the  people  who  receiYed  it.  Temporalities,  social 
privileges,  rituals,  traditions,  affections,  sacerdotal  orders,  and  the 
divergent  tendenoiea  of  the  floman  inteilecti  ail  help  to  widen  the 
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breach,  and  to  render  any  real  nnion  impossible.  Try  and  persuade 
a  Scotch  old  woman  to  make  use  of  the  Book  of  Prayer  of  the 
Charch  of  England,  and  to  attend  service  in  the  Establishmeat 
Chtircli ;  try  and  pertnade  a  middle-aged  Anglican  ChtircliiDan  to 
darken  the  door  of  a  Presbyterian  Kirk,  and  joa  wiU  soon  find 
that  you  have  undertaken  a  tank  of  no  email  proportiona :  the  old 
womnn  will  toll  yon.  that  she  will  have  nothinc:  to  do  with  little 
Babylon,  and  the  old  gentleman  will  (juote  King  Charles  TI.'s 
famous  remark,  that  the  Presbyterian  ll*'li^ion  was  not  a  form  of 
AVorahip  fit  for  a  gentleman,  and  that  uothiug  will  induce  him  to 
listen  to  a  sermon  from  a  reverend  gentleman  without  a  surplice. 

Admitting  all  this,  is  there  any  neoesidtT  for  perpetuating  these 
differences,  which  are  part  and  parcel  of  Latin  Ohnstianity,  in  the 
new  Oriental  Churches?  Is  it  quite  impossible  to  cut  back  to 
the  simple  type  of  infant  Churches,  which  wo  find  described  in  the 
New  Testament?  Is  not  the  translation  of  the  An^j^lican  Prayer- 
Jiook,  with  its  repeated  prayers  for  the  Queen,  and  the  Shahzadah 
of  Wales,  a  very  confusing  Mauuai  of  devotion  for  a  simple  and 
uaedaeated  flock?  Gonld  not  all  evangelical  Christiaas  agree  on 
one  simple  Biblical  type  of  a  Chnroh,  with  total  immersion,  and 
a  simple  and  economical  form  of  Church  government,  and  very 
cheap  and  unadorned  Churches,  open  for  the  use  of  evangelical 
Christians  of  all  denominations?  The  Native  raind,  e^iTHcially 
when  in  a  state  of  doubt,  is  most  likely  to  stumble  over  the  Sectarian 
differences,  and  to  fail  in  comprehension  of  the  universally  admitted 
truth.  Xiiere  would  be  something  ridiculous  to  hear  two  Native 
PastoiB  of  different  denominations,  who  had  jnst  mastered  the 
doctrines  of  their  sect,  chopping  Cslrin  and  Arminins,  and  going 
over  in  the  vernacular  the  great  and  Tenerable  controversies  of 
Predestination  and  Kegeneration.  Rumour  has  it,  that  in  some 
IJative  schools  questions  of  this  kind  h  ive  been  a^kod  :  What  is  a 
King?  Auj^wer.  A  wicked  man,  who  (  haps  otf  heads.  What  is 
a  Bishop  ?  Answer.  A  bad  man,  who  collects  tithes.  One  of 
the  worst  features  of  the  Native  character  is  the  ingenious  subtlety, 
with  which  they  widen  any  breach  betwixt  their  European  masters. 

Above  all  things,  we  would  suggest  fcr  infiint  Native  Churches 
one  Catechism  and  form  of  prayer,  or  none  at  all ;  one  system  of 
Church-government,  entire  intercommunion  of  places  of  worship, 
and  as  complete  a  silence  on  all  controversial  points,  as  Englishmen 
in  India  have  adopted  with  re<;ard  to  Whig  and  Tory,  Radical  and 
Conservative,  politics.  Tliis  may  be  to  nome  a  surrender  of 
cherished  prejudices,  and  it  may  seem  to  be  inconsistent  to  maintain 
distinctions  in  Earope,  and  to  efface  them  in  Asiatic  Churches,  but 
it  appears  to  ns  to  he  the  only  basis,  on  which  a  Christian  Indian 
Church  can  he  erected,  with  any  hope  of  indigenous  vitality. 

L$U$r  to  LMr  ChnmieU^  i860. 


XXTTI 


THE  SHRINES  OF  LOTTRDES  AND  ZARAOOSSl. 

In  the  Issue  of  the  month  of  April  last  T  contributed  a  Paper 
upon  '*  The  Roman  CuthoUc  Missions  in  North  Africa."  I  have 
since  been  preparing  a  series  of  remarks  on  the  Missions  of  the 
Church  of  Hume  in  other  parts  of  Africa,  and  in  Asia ;  on  the 
principlet  npon  which  they  are  conducted ;  and  on  the  spirit,  in 
wbioh  their  agents  ehonld  be  reoeived  by  oar  own  Munonariei 
occupied  in  the  flame  field.  I  have  lived  too  long  among  Hindu 
and  Mahometan  to  hare  a  ipark  of  the  Orangeman"  in  my 
constitution.  I  have  mnnj  valued  friends,  and  some  relatives, 
who  are  Roman  Catholics,  Layraen,  Priests,  an<l  Indifferent^. 
The  |)lu  nr!iiu nun,  however,  presented  by  Roman  Catholic  Missions 
iu  Asia  and  Africa,  is  one  which  cannot  be  overlooked  by  any 
who  are  interested,  aa  I  deeply  am,  in  the  profcress  of  Christian 
Miflsions.  Complications  of  a  startling  kind  will  arise  in  this  or 
the  next  generation  amidst  the  nascent  Christianities,  and  it  is 
as  well  to  consider  calmly,  drawing  our  notices  from  their  own 
published  reports,  whether  in  very  deed  the  Roman  Catholic 
Missionnries  do  preach  the  same  Gospel  as  ourselves.  If  it  can 
be  shown,  that  they  do  not,  the  line  of  division  between  us  and 
them  must  be  drawn,  reluctantly  perhaps,  but  as  clearly  as 
betwixt  OS  and  the  Hindu,  the  Mahometan,  and  the  Buddhist 
The  most  dangerous  of  errors  is  the  perversion  of  the  tmth. 

I  tnm  aside  at  the  outset  to  discuss  n  point  which,  though  it 
may  appear  a  minor  one,  is  indeed  of  the  utmost  importanee, 
viz.,  the  appearance  in  Roman  Catholic  ^fissions  of  a  Fourth 
Supreme  Personag:e  outside  of,  and  in  addition  to,  the  Trinity. 
There  is  no  use  in  niincinpj  words  hero  ;  for  the  Native  of  Asia 
or  Afncu  will  never  be  brought  to  see  the  position  we  npeak  of 
in  any  other  light  Roman  CaUiolie  publications  are  ftiU  of  the 
wonhip,  the  goodness,  and  the  power,  of  the  Mother  of  our  Lord. 
Chapels  are  erected  even  in  China  to  "  Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes." 
Venerable  Bishops,  after  spending  years  in  Abyssinia,  hurry  off 
to  Lourdes  as  soon  as  their  vessel  reaches  Marseilles.  In  moments 
of  trial  and  difficulty  prayers  are  off'cred  to  *'Our  Mother  at 
Lourdes.**  In  fact,  thi-^  pptty  to\vn.  from  the  mind  of  the  French 
Missionuxy  at  k-iidt,,  hiu  driveii  out  the  thouglit  oi  iiome  aud 
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of  Jerusalem,  and  the  newly-fashioned  image  in  the  cleft  of  the 
wHl  of  the  Pyrenees  has  drawn  away  the  worshippers  u£  older 
■hrinea. 

To  enable  me  to  oomprehend  this  phenomeoon,  and  to  obtain 
trustwoithy  and  original  documents,  I  proceeded  last  autumn  to 
Lourdes,  carefully  inspected  the  outward  symbols  of  the  new 
cult,  and  purchased  at  tho  ^tto  copies  of  all  the  literature  sold 
by  p  trmissiou  of  the  authorities.  Lourdes  is  the  newest,  and 
most  fretjuented  by  the  French,  of  the  »liriucs  of  tho  Virjjfin. 
Here  we  find  French  refinement  and  Nineteenth  Century  culture 
in  the  graceful  lines  of  the  modern  statue,  and  in  the  tasteful 
arrangements  of  the  beautiful  gardens  and  walks  that  surroand  it. 
I  crossed  the  Pyrenees  on  leaving  Lourdes,  and  about  one  hundred 
miles  due  South  I  camo,  from  the  younprest,  upon  the  oldest  shrine 
in  Europe,  that  of  Nostra  Sonora  del  Pilar,  at  Zaragossa.  Hero 
I  was  face  to  face  with  what  has  been  the  consolation  and  hope 
aud  joy  of  the  Spanish  Nation  for  fifty  generations.  I  carefully 
inspected  the  outward  symbols  of  the  Worship  offsred,  and  pur- 
ehaaed  a  eopy  of  the  anthoriaed  Spanish  nairatiTO  in  connection 
with  it.  Absence  of  culture  and  presence  of  dirt,  a  Madonna  and 
Child  of  wood,  of  an  antiquity  and  mdene8S»  which  render  it 
priceless,  and  clothed  in  tiusel  garments,  which  assimilate  it  to 
the  appearance  of  a  Hindu  idol,  here  wn-^  wliat  1  encountered, 
and  the  contrast  with  Lourdes  was  of  the  greatest.  Yet  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  these  two  shrines  together,  since  they  form 
the  earliest  and  latest  development  of  a  cult,  which  is  totally 
nnanthoriaed,  and  the  effect  of  which  it  is  tdloi  and  worse  than 
idle,  to  ignore  in  connection  with  Christian  Missions  to  the 
Heathen.   I  proceed  to  describe  the  two  "sacred''  places. 

Lourdes  is  a  small  town  in  the  valley  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  is 
travelled  by  two  lines  of  railways,  aud  was  totally  unknown 
beyond  the  Province  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  tho  events,  which 
1  am  about  to  record.    Pope  Pius  IX,  upon  kU  own  authorUy,  had 

i'ust  promulgated  the  Dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  ol  the 
Uessed  Mother  of  our  Lotd,  when  this  place  became  famous.  Now 
let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  If  there  be  one  Scripture  character 
to  which,  aboTe  all  others,  the  pious  Christian  looks  as  the  type  of 
sweetness  nnd  goodness,  it  is  that  of  the  nm^^t  Mfssrd  Hfnnng 
women,  upon  whom  the  honour  fell  of  belns;  Mother  of  the  Saviour. 
The  Church  of  Rome  has  been  led,  however,  to  go  further  than 
this,  aud  not  without  opposition  was  the  dogma  referred  to  de- 
clared. While  men*s  minds  were  stirred  by  the  event,  on  the 
nth  of  February,  1858,  a  swineherd,  aged  twelve,  named  Bema- 
dette  Soubirons,  was  tending  her  pigs  dose  to  the  Grotto  Masabielle, 
on  the  banks  of  the  River  Gave,  when,  according  to  her  statements, 
a  vision  appeared  to  her  eitjhtoen  times  at  diiforent  intervals  in  tho 
form  of  a  beauliiui  Lady,  dressed  in  white,  with  a  blue  sash,  a 
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rose  of  gold  on  each  foot,  and  a  rosary  on  her  arm,  C0Ti<!isitiTifj  rf 
white  beads  with  a  gold  thread.  8he  had  appeared  at  La  Saktte 
in  the  same  costame  a  few  years  before.  She  made  the  sign  of  the 
Cross,  and  on  her  third  appearance  asked  the  little  girl  to  come 
to  the  grotto  fifteen  times,  which  she  did  ;  and  the  Lady  appeared 
every  day  and  made  several  commiiiiieations.  She  impHrted  three 
RtM  rets  to  the  girl,  which  she  was  to  tell  no  one,  and  these  have 
never  been  revealed.  She  prfr:r,i«ed  her  happiness  in  the  next 
world.  She  pave  leave  to  her  to  bring  her  companions  with  her, 
and  aa  many  persons  as  wishetl,  and^  as  a  fact,  many  of  the  neigh- 
houn  went»  and  heheld  the  girl  in  eestasj,  hd  tma  and  kmrd  nofkm^* 
The  Virgin  told  her  to  pray  for  sinners,  to  tell  the  Gnr6  of  the 
Parish  to  build  a  Church  on  the  Rock,  and  to  have  Froeessions. 
"When  the  girl  delivered  this  message  to  the  Cur6,  who  was  pre- 
paring her  for  her  first  Communion,  he  cautioned  her.  and  told  her 
to  ask  the  Lady  to  make  tlie  rose-trees  of  the  grotto  blossom  in 
wiuter.  The  request  was  made,  but  not  complied  with.  The 
next  message  was,  **  Fcmteiiee  !  Penitence  I  Peuitence  !  "  Tne 
girl  was  told  to  walk  upon  her  knees  and  kiss  the  ground  for  the 
sake  of  sinners.  On  a  snbsequent  occasion  the  waters  of  a  new 
fountain  in  the  grotto  were  set  free,  and  the  day  following  a  miracle 
was  performed  by  these  healing  waters.  The  Cur6  then  consulted 
his  Bishop,  and  a  great  stir  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
interview  ceased  for  some  time,  till  at  length,  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Annunciation,  the  girl  saw  the  Lady  again,  in  spite  of  the  grotto 
being  walled  up  by  th<>  police,  and  by  order  of  the  Cure  asked  her 
her  name,  and  thn  reply  was,  in  the  presence  of  many  thonsands, 
who  saw  nothing  but  the  girl,  and  heard  no  sound  wbaterer*  "I 
AM  THE  Immaculatk  CoiTCSPTioy.'*  This  message  was  conveyed  to 
the  Cur^,  who  is  described  by  the  girl  as  bein;r  well  content.  That 
Priest  has  now  been  raised  to  honour  and  dignity  in  the  Ronian 
Church.  At  the  last  day  it  will  be  known  what  part  he  played  in 
this  matter. 

We  seem  to  hear  the  echo  of  some  old  Church-legend  of  far-off 
time,  but  it  sounds  strangely  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  For 
myself  I  wish,  that  I  oould  possess  the  sweet  credulity  of  the  Latin 
Baoe,  which  in  days  gone  by  could  find  Btana  and  a  Kymph  by 
every  fountain;  and,  in  modem  times,  can  find  an  Apparition 
in  every  grotto. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  God  does  confound  the  wise  and  the 
strong  and  give  grace  to  the  weak,  yet  it  is  to  be  wished,  in  all 
humility,  that  so  momentous  a  truth  hod  been  revealed  to  man  by 
a  more  trustworthy  channel  than  the  words  of  a  swineherd  of 
tender  years,  in  an  ecstatic  state,  tutored  by  a  Village- Priest.  No 
chain  is  stronger  than  its  weakest  link,  and  this  link  is  of  the  most 
fragile  kind.  Yet  the  following  consequences  are  unhesitatingly 
drawn  and  taught,  from  what  we  have  stated,  in  the  official  Eeports, 
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sanctioned  by  Pope  Pius  IX  in  1873:  **  *  She  shall  bruise  hi8 
**  head.'    It  will  be  the  do^inm  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and 

the  Grotto  of  LourdeB,  that  will  put  down  the  French  llevolu- 
**  tioD.  Fmnce  is  devoted  to  Mary  and  to  the  Papac ) .  Harj, 
^'  who  resembles  a  lily,  aooording  to  the  '  Song  of  SolomoDi'  owes 
«  a  good  turn  to  France,  and  has  chosen  France,  whose  royal 
"  emblem  is  the  '  Fk  ur  de  Lis '  of  the  Bourbons,  to  say  to  the 

world,  *I  am  the  Jnimaculate  Conception,'  and  by  these  very 
**  words  to  prove  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  who  pronounced 
**  the  dogma  on  his  own  authority." 

Miracle  after  miracle  is  reported  to  have  followed  the  wonderful 
anaoonoement  of  this  Apparition.  The  Clergy,  Bishops,  and  Popo, 
after  examination  and  re-ezamination  of  the  girl,  gave  fnll  credence 
to  her  story.  The  grotto  became  a  shrine ;  bathing-houses  were  filled 
with  the  holy  water  of  the  fountain.  In  a  neighbourhood  abounding 
with  mineral  sprin^js  of  all  kinds,  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the 
Water  of  this  sprinj^  is  neither  warm  nor  medicated.  Life-long 
Butierers  are  placed  in  the  water,  and  cured  at  once.  The  grotto 
is  thronged  with  worshippers.  A  marble -statue  represents  the 
Virgin  as  she  appeared,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  unlike  most 
other  sacred  Images,  she  is  here,  without  her  Child,  and  stands 
alone,  as  the  sole  object  of  Worship.  A  Church  has  sprung  up  on 
the  summit  of  the  rocks.  Processions  of  the  faithful  are  organized 
from  every  part  of  France,  and  the  Pilfrt^nis  shout  out,  in  true 
French  style,  '*  Vive  I'lmmaculee  Conception."  Those  that  are 
cured  leave  their  crutches,  and  sick-chairs,  and  other  surfrical 
appliances  in  the  grotto,  the  roof  of  which  is  darkened  by  the 
,  flaming  tapers.  Mission-Houses,  liest-Houses,  and  Kiffresbment* 
Kooms  are  ereeted  in  convenient  sites.  Over  all,  on  a  high  rock, 
towers  an  Image  of  our  Saviour  on  the  Cross,  but  few  seem  to 
think  of  Him.  Shops  are  opened  with  the  tempting  inducement 
of  beinpf  kept  by  a  "Tante  do  Bprnn«Iett(  or  called  **  A  La  Sou- 
birons,"  in  which  names  Cafes  and  Kr^t  tui  uits  also  rejoice.  It  is 
impossible  to  check  the  natural  channels,  in  which  French  culture 
will  flow.  The  grounds  are  laid  out  in  French  style,  crannies  of 
the  rock  of  the  grotto  are  stuffed  with  letters  to  the  Yii^  in  the 
Frendi  Language.  The  remark  was  made  to  me  in  the  train,  thai 
the  attendants  of  the  shrines  of  the  Virgin  in  the  adjoining  villages 
were  very  jealous  of  the  new  arrival :  and  well  they  may  be : 
"  C'est  une  chance  pour  Lourdes."  said  the  landlady  of  n  neigh- 
bouring lowc,  whose  business  was  injured.  The  Kailway- Com  panics 
have  lent  theiuselvoa  to  the  movement;  there  are  special  waiting- 
rooms  and  special  accommodation  for  Pilgrims  at  the  station,  special 
trains  and  reduoed  Pilgrims'  fazes.  As  the  train  approadies  the 
itation,  the  Image  is  hailed  from  the  windows  of  the  eazriages,  and 
one  is  reminds  d  of  what  one  ha^  seen  practised  by  the  Russians  at 
Tmitska^  near  Mosoew.  The  iankeepere^  the  letailera  of  comestiblei^ 
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tobacco,  and  spirits,  the  silversmiths,  the  dealers  in  rosaries,  Religious 
literature,  wax-candles,  Photography,  pictures,  and  reUques,  make 
a  tremendooB  hanrest.  The  poor  Uttle  girl  was  oanied  oil  to  a 
convent,  where  ehe  soon  died  io  the  odour  of  mctity.  Death  has 
sanctified  her  meosage,  and  ahe  is  olaaaed  among  the  BeneCactora  el 
France,  Buch  as  Genevieve,  Germainc,  and  Jean  d*Arc. 

The  only  c:ni?e  of  nlnrm  is  the  chance  of  a  later  Apparition. 
Lourdes  has  so  soon  eclipsed  La  Saletto  and  Paray-le-Monial.  Spain 
is  incapable  of  such  things.  With  her  iive  great  shrines,  sanctiiied 
by  years,  she  is  jealous  of  innovation.  Italy  has  passed  the  myade 
period.  The  Teatonie  Baoea  are  too  oold  Bat  Inland  already 
gtTea  aigns  of  Apparitions,  and  it  may  be  ezpeeted,  that  the  message, 
when  it  doee  oome,  will  be  of  a  most  praetieal  ohafiatar.  The 
French  Priesthood  make  use  of  thrir  Apparition  as  a  lever  n<rainst 
the  Kepublioi  against  the  new  order  oi  thinga,  against  the  Liberals 
of  Fran  re. 

1  iiave  looked  through,  as  far  as  a  reasonable  man  can  read, 
the  excited,  highly  poetic,  and  extremely  patriotic,  Utentova 
which  I  purchaaed.   It  ia  with  amazement  I  read  in  a  volama 

sanctioned  by  Pope  and  Cardinal :  "  There  are  two  Lambs  upon 
the  altar  of  Sacrifice,  JesuB  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  Bemadette 
the  Lamb  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin."  Again:  *•  Since  the 
manifestation  of  the  'Word'  nothing  parallel  has  occurred,  uotil 
the  manifestation  of  *the  Mother  of  the  Word'  took  place." 
Again :  "  After  the  great  words  of  Jesus,  *  I  am  the  Son  of  God,' 
no  words  are  greater  than  '  I  am  the  Immaonlate  Conception.' " 
Again:  '"I  am  that  I  am,'  aaid  Ood  to  Moaaa.  <I  am  the 
Immaculate  Conception,'  said  Marie  to  Bemadette,"  which  the 
writer  interprets  to  mean,  '''Nothing  takes  place  without  Me, 
for  I  am  the  Mother  of  the  Creator  of  all  things.'"  Af;ain: 
"  *  The  Angels  sang  at  the  birth  of  our  Lord ;  '  the  Virgin  herself 
\itter<'<l  her  divine  hymn  of  praise  ;  one  word  was  wanting  to  the 
Magnidcat,  oue  glory  was  wautiug  to  all  the  glories  with  which 
genenitiona  have  honoured  her,  and  it  waa  in  this  generation,  in 
which  Satan  reigns,  and  in  France,  which  Satan  triea  to  destroy^ 
that  she  proclaimed  herself,  '  I  am  the  Immaculate  Conception.' " 

The  Bishop  of  Tarbes,  the  Diocesan,  in  his  Mandement,  notices 
rather  naively,  as  one  of  the  pr<>of«^  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
Apparition,  the  convenanee,  or  opportiiui'nf?^,  of  the  word**  of  the 
**  Virgin,  as  having  for  their  object  the  support  of  the  lutallibility 

of  the  Pope,  who  had  promulgated  the  Doctrine  of  the  Immacnlata 
**  Conception."  A  aoeptical  generation  might  perhaps  be  excnsedt 
if  it  remarked,  also,  on  thia  extreme  opportanenees,  the  miracle, 
or  Apparition,  coming,  aa  it  did,  midway  between  the  promulu^ation 
of  the  two  dogmas,  and  eontirmiog  the  one  prospectivtly  and  the 
other  ret rot;n«'ctively.  What  strikes  the  oh^s'Tver  mo^t,  however, 
ia  the  extreme  narrowneaa  of  view  of  the  French  interpreters  of 
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the  vision.  Jesns  Christ  catue  into  the  world  to  save  all  mankind, 
hut  it  is  notable,  that  the  French  Apparitions  take  place  tor 
peculiarly  French  purpoeee  and  for  the  Pope;  no  advantages, 
material,  or  spiritual,  are  held  ont  to  Italy,  Spain,  Belgiam,  and 
Boman  Catholio  Germany.  This  really  appears  in  a  most  oifensive 
manner,  and,  one  would  think,  nin'^^t  bo  felt  as  such.  The  Virgin 
is  called  the  "  Qncrn  of  Heaven,  of  the  Angela,  nnd  of  Frunce." 
France  is  called  tlie  "  Uucen  of  Nations.'*  In  tlie  dedicatory  letter 
of  the  Bishop  it  is  clear,  that  the  object  of  the  Miracle  is  to  serve 
as  a  weapon  against  the  RerolutioD,  which  oppresses  the  Pope 
by  deprivation  cl  bit  Temporal  Power,  and  which  menaoes  B^ce. 
This  is  worked  out  more  fully  in  a  volume  published  last  year  by 
the  Superieur  of  the  Capuchin  ^lission  at  Lourdcs.  The  pamphlet 
is  entitled,  "  On  our  Social  Sores."  Bemadctte  is  made  out  by 
quotations  from  Scripture  to  have  appeared  mainly  to  counteract 
these  evils.  The  sores  are  eij^ht  in  number :  ( i )  The  small  families, 
to  which  French  people  notoriousljr  restrict  themselves :  Bernadette 
was  one  of  nine.  (2)  The  desertion  of  the  villages  for  the  great 
cities:  Bernadette  was  a  peasant.  (3)  The  eredulonitnesa  aa 
regards  Miracles:  Bernadette  proTes  Miracles.  (4)  The  great 
Pauperism  -  question :  Bemadftte  was  poor,  and  yet  chosen  of 
God.  (5)  The  undue  exaltation  of  the  State  :  Bernadette  is  said 
to  have  resinfod  the  police,  and  thus  "  protected  the  liberty  of 
the  Human  Suul."  (6)  The  contempt  of  Monastic  T,ife:  God 
placed  Bernadette  in  a  Convent.  (7)  The  sin  of  Lay  E(iucation  : 
Ood  placed  Bernadette  in  a  Convent  of  Teaching  Nuns.  (8)  The 
indulgence  in  Sensuality;  Ood  ordained  to  Bernadette  a  brief 
life  of  suffering.  In  very  truth,  the  poor  child  never  recovered 
from  the  delirious  state  of  ezcitemenl^  into  which  she  liad  been 
drawn. 

It  is  remarkable  how  the  French  Priests  dilate  upon  the  per- 
sonal charms  of  the  Vir^n,  and  with  what  riivishing  epithets 
they  speak  of  her  beautiful  statue.  Iho  words  express  a  love 
beyond  that  of  children  to  a  mother.  Bernadette,  who  by  her 
photograph  is  proved  to  have  been  a  yery  ordinary  person,  is 
dt'scribed  as  **  angelic,"  **  beautiful  as  the  morning  star,"  as 
taking  her  place  in  the  choir  of  virgins  round  the  throne  of 
the  Lamb,  close  to  Genevieve,  Jean  d'Arc,  Germfiinc,  and  other 
illustrious  shepherdesses.  We  can  wonder,  however,  at  no  amount 
of  credulity,  when  Oardifial  Mannint:  ])reachea  that  those,  who 
can  coldly  object  to  the  history  of  ilargaret  Alacoque,  at  Parav- 
le-Monial,  would,  had  they  lived  in  the  time  of  the  disciples, 
have  denied,  that  Jenus  appeared  to  Paul  at  Damascus! 

I  will  now  recount  from  the  latest  Spanish  authorities,  pur- 
chased on  the  spot  some  months  since,  the  received  account  of 
the  Virgin  of  Zaragossa.  It  was  almost  necessary  to  hold  my 
breath  while  I  read  this  marvellous  history.    One  year,  after 
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the  death  of  Christ  the  Apostles  met  tojjptlipr  to  distribute  the 
"world  into  MisBion-  Fields,  and  after  consulting  the  Uueen  of 
Heftven,  and  hearing  Peter  the  Vicar  of  Christ  celebrate  Maaa, 
they  aU  prayed  with  the  Queen  of  the  Angela  for  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  they  heard  a  voice  ordering  Peter  to  divide  the 
Provinces  aTnon^*  the  Apostk-s.    To  James  the  Greater  fell  Judsea, 
Samarin,  nnd,  s(ran;;e  to  suy,  Spai?i     It  appears  that,  in  the  early 
da^  s  oi  Missions,  travelling  was  very  much  u!««!i*»ted  by  the  Apostles 
being  lifted  up  and  carried  from  one  country  to  another  by  Angels. 
James  went  to  Spain,  ▲.!>.  35,  in  the  month  of  August,  and  landed 
at  Cartagena.   He  preached  at  Qnuada,  where  he  waa  much  per* 
seouted  by  the  Jewa.   Ue  waa  thrown  into  priaoa,  hot  the  Virgin, 
being  appealed  to,  came  on  a  magnificent  throne  and  releaaed  bim. 
He  then  preached  all  over  Andulusia  accompnnied  by  a  guard  of 
Angels  si3j)pHrd  by  the  Viro:in.     He  piuised  through  Toledo  into 
Portiifiiil,  thence  to  Galicia,  and  at  last  arrived  at  Zaragos&u.  He 
established  Churches  and  appointed  Bishops  in   many  places, 
performing  miracles  everywhere.    Now  James  was  to  be  the 
first  Apostle,  who  should  soffer  martyrdom.   Our  Lord  therefore 
appeared  to  His  Mother  while  she  waa  atiU  living  at  Jerusalem^ 
and  directed  her  to  proceed  at  once  to  Zara^ossa,  and  order  James 
to  return  to  Jerusalem  to  suffer  martynlom.  The  faithful  Chroni(  Icr 
gives  all  the  conversation,  which  passed  betwixt  our  Lord  and  Hi^ 
Mother  on  this  subject  with  extreme  minutt  lu  ss.   Janu  s  was  t«)  t  o 
ordered,  before  his  departure,  to  build  u  temple  at  Zarago^^sa  lu 
honour  of  the  Virgin,  where  she  wonld  be  roTereneed  and  invoked 
for  the  good  of  Spain.   The  Virgin  asked  for  special  protection  to 
this  Temple,  and  special  blessings  to  the  won^hippers;  and  her 
Son  r(>plied,  that  Hia  Mother  possessed  all  His  Power,  and  that 
whatever  ^he  promised  in  behalf  of  this  Sanctuary  should  be 
accomplished.    The  Virgin,  still  living  in  her  mortal  body,  was 
then  raised  on  a  throne  by  Seraphim  and  Cherubim,  and  aecora- 
ptinied  by  thousands  of  Angels,  conveyed  from  Jerusalem  to 
Zaragossa-   Over  and  OTor  again  the  Chrtaiioler  draws  attention 
to  the  faet,  that  she  came  in  her  mortal  body  before  her  death, 
and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  appearances  at  other  shrines,  merely 
as  .an  Apparition.     She  arrived  on  the  second  of  January  at 
midni{2:ht.    St.  James  was  ron^fd  from  his  sleep,  with  his  di-^riples, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kiver  Ebro  outside  the  town,  when  this 
wonderful  arrival  took  j)lace.     With  her  came  a  small  Column 
of  jasper  or  marble,  and  a  small  Image  of  the  Quofn  of  Heaven 
with  her  Child  in  her  arms,  made  of  a  different  materiaL 

The  Apostle  received  the  Mother  of  our  Lord  with  profound 
revereni c,  and  she  conveyed  to  him  her  message,  and  as  a  prtnif 
of  the  Truth  of  her  promises  in  favour  of  the  new  Temple,  she 
told  him,  that  she  herself  had  bioaglit  this  Pillar,  and  jdaced  her 
own  Image  upon  it,  which  would  remain  there  till  thi&  end  of  the 
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world.  The  Angels  planted  the  Pillar,  and  placed  upon  it  tho 
Image,  and  James  humbly  implored  her  protection  for  Spain.  The 
Virgin  returned  to  Jerusalem  in  the  same  way,  leaving  an  Angel 
in  perpetual  charge  of  this  San(  tiiary,  \ihere  he  is  on  duty  to  this 
d^y.  A  Chapel  was  built  over  the  Column,  and  eventually  a  vast 
Cathcdml  has  inclosed  the  C'h:i])el. 

Jaiiu's  tlit'ii  left  Zara^'''ssa,  having  ap{)oiiit(Ml  AthanasiuR  as  the 
first  Bit^hop,  and,  emburking  ou  ihe  Catulun  coui^t,  hailed  fur  E|>heBUs, 
where  he  met,  and  prostrated  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Virgin,  and 
asked  her  assistaiice  and  presence  in  his  approaching  Martyrdom  at 
Jerusalemi  und,  again,  her  special  prot  (  '  ion  for  Spain.  James  went 
to  Jerusalem,  and  at  tiie  hour  of  his  death  he  prayed,  that  the  Virgin 
•would  come  to  ai»sist  hitn,  and  nho  was  brought  iipon  a  throne  from 
Ephesus,  by  Angels,  to  see  him  die,  and  was  then  taken  hark.  Ilia 
disciples  conveyed  his  body  from  Jerusalem  to  Joppa,  ami  thence 
to  a  spot  iu  (iuliciu  iu  Spain,  where  it  was  discovered  many  cen- 
tnriee  afterwards  and  buried  under  the  present  shrine  of  Santjigo 
di  Compostella. 

Such,  for  the  glorification  of  Spaniards,  is  the  Legend  of  their 
Patron-Saint,  and  of  their  two  great  shrines  of  Z  tra^ossa  and  Sant- 
jap:©.  If  indeed  it  i?*  purely  and  selfishly  national,  it  is  at  least  not 
the  outcome  of  deliberate  fraud,  nor  was  it  devised  for  a  purpose. 
'J'here  are  no  less  than  rive  principal  shrines  of  the  Yirj^in  in 
Spain:  (i)  La  Tilar,  at  Zaragossa.  (2)  The  Atuuhu,  at  Madrid. 
(3)  Monte  Serrito,  near  Barcelona.  (4.)  Guadalupe,  in  New  Castile. 
(5)  Toledo.  We  can  sympathise  with  the  oireumstances  of  the  people 
of  Spain.  For  many  centuries  their  country  was  overrun  by  ^[aho« 
metansfrom  Africa.  They  passed  through  periods  of  deep  affliotion. 
They  fought  hard  for  their  Faith  ;  and  these  Images,  which  are  most 
intere>tinfj;  to  the  antiquarian,  were  one  moment  concealed,  and  then 
suddenly  appeared  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  as  a  consolation  to 
the  people,  and  as  a  centre  of  union,  the  palladia  of  the  Nation.  In 
the  time  of  sieges,  pbigues,  and  tribulation,  having  no  Bible  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  they  turned  to  these  Images,  and  having  loved  them 
in  the  time  of  their  deep  degradation  they  cannot  abandon  them. 
Even  now,  though  Spain  has  lost  her  rank  among  the  Nations,  she 
has  her  Pilar,  the  most  anci'-nt  of  the  Virf^in  Shrines  of  Europe, 
and  she  christens  her  dauj^hiers  alter  it.  Notiiiug  will  turn  her 
from  the  worship  of  these  lauiges,  in  some  respects,  so  like  tho 
special  worship  of  the  local  Devi  by  the  Uindu.  Eor  Spain,  this 
worship  has  formed  a  leading  factor  in  the  Nation's  Life,  and  it 
stands  invested  with  the  sanction  and  the  prestige  of  centuries. 
It  is  in(le<  d  a  Religion  underlying,  and  separate  from,  the  great 
Cull  of  Rome. 

In  contrn?<t  to  the  elejjant  and  classical  wiiite  fif^ure  of  the 
Virgin,  which  seeks  to  rejtlise  the  French  i*lea  «'f  beauty,  the  iniuiies 
in  Spain  are  generally  black,  and  so  covered  with  jewels,  that 
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nothing  is  left  visible  but  the  face.  They  have  exteii&ife  and  costly 
wanirobea,  bavo  aged  Frieits  Bpeoiallj  told  off  to  wait  upon  them, 
irho  dress  them  in  different  costttmes  accordmf^  to  the  particnlar 
Church  Festival.  I  have  often  stootl  in  the  temples  of  the  Hinda, 
and  watched  the  proceedings  of  the  Brahmins,  and  the  attitadeol 
the  worshippers.  And  it  is  a  vfry  sad  frt  linj::,  which  comos  over 
me,  when  I  think  how  much  they  are  akin  to  tlu-  procct-dinj^s  I 
have  also  watched  in  the  Greek  (hu relies  at  Jirui^ulem,  and  in 
the  shrines  of  the  Latin  Kuces  in  Spuiu,  France,  and  Italy.  The 

motif'*  of  the  Kitnal  is  a  mystery  to  the  uninitiated,  in  the  one 
ease  as  in  the  other ;  but  the  trained  Brahman  would,  drawing 
from  the  conimoTi  source  of  superstitious  error,  speedily  understand 
it.  For  the  Brahman  is  a  philosopher,  and  the  Worship  of  the 
"  Divine  Mother"  irresistiMy  recnlls  to  the  philosophic  mind  the 
sentiiiunt,  that  led  former  a;;es  to  Worship  Cybele,  that  urges  the 
savage  to  recognise  the  intiuence  and  to  propitiate  the  power  of 
**  Mother  Nature,"  and  that  brings  Uie  Hindu  himself  to  bow 
before  the  shrine  where  the  *Mi?ine"  and  the  "maternal*'  are 
blended,  OTen  though,  in  his  case,  the  result  may  he  to  prostrate 
him  before  the  Image  of  PritbiTi,  or  of  Durga.  Of  course  Miracles 
are  reported  at  these  shrines.  Especially  is  this  so  with  regard  to 
La  Piliir.  Pope  after  Pope  has  acknowltNlged  the  mirRCu1o!if»  power, 
in  Bulls  The  pious  Chronicler  tells  of  suits  decided  in  fuvour  of 
the  Virgin,  brought  by  ])aities  \v}io  (juestioned  her  power.  It  is 
marveiluus  how  anyone  in  Zaragossa,  who  cared  for  bin  lile,  should 
dare  to  do  this.  There  is  an  exteusiTe  street  occupied  by  Silver- 
amiths,  who  male  large  gains  by  fabricating  silver  mf^dals,  and 
who  would  be  as  stout  in  defence  of  their  Image,  as  the  Ephesiana 
were  of  old  in  defence  of  Artemis,  whose  statue,  like  that  of  Zara- 
gossa, fell  down  from  Heaven.  Yet  the  world  has  outlived  that 
veneration  of  Artemis,  which  two  tliousand  years  ago  it  would  have 
been  dangerous  to  (juestion.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
Miiacles  vouched  for  by  the  Chronit  ler  is  that  of  a  labourer,  who 
lost  a  leg  by  accidenty  and  was  supplied  witii  a  new  one  by  the 
Tirgin,  with  a  line  of  red  marking  the  place  where  the  old  limb 
had  been  cut  away. 

In  reading  the  depressing  account  of  miracles  performed  at  thrse 
shrines,  I  was  struck  by  the  extraordinary  capricionsncps  of  the 
Healing  Power.  Of  the  thousands,  who  flock  to  ttie  slnines  with 
ailments,  and  tlie  thousands  who  fill  the  Hospitals,  and  lie  about 
the  streets,  to  elicit  charity  by  exhibiting  dii.gubtiiig  sights,  how 
few  are  healed  I  The  Friest  of  Lourdca  tells  us,  how  his  Virgin 
worked  three  miracles  to  residents  of  a  village,  which  happened 
to  be  his  own  residence,  because  for  many  centuries  the  **ATe 
Maria  "  Bell  had  been  rung  three  times  at  daybreak.  He  mentions 
the  conversion  of  an  "Fni^lish  Pmtestant,  and  of  two  very  old 
biimers,  and  records  one  remarkable  case  of  Parents  having  taken 
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to  the  shrine  a  child  with  an  incurable  disease,  and  goms  home 
without  a  cure,  but  happy  in  the  fact,  that  they  and  their  child  hud 
been  converted  to  the  trne  &ith,  a  more  precious  blessing  than 
bodily  health.  That  mck  Miracles  may  take  place  all  will  admit, 
bttt  the  question  at  Louides  applies  to  physical  Miracles.  The 
French  and  Spanish  Chronicles  both  dilate  upon  the  number  of 
the  Pilprrims  ;  but  had  they  visited  Jerusalem  at  Eaftor,  or  Rurdwar, 
Banaras,  Gya,  or  other  places  of  Hindu  pilgrimage,  they  would 
recognise  how  comparatively  insignificuut  was  the  display  of  Faith 
numerically  evidenced  in  Eurupfuu  coiiutries,  when  coutrasted 
with  the  vast  numbers,  the  enormous  distanoes  traverrad,  the 
■offerings  by  the  way  in  the  long  marches  on  foot,  the  hunger  and 
thirsty  the  illnesses  and  the  deaths  of  the  Oriental  Pilgrimages. 

The  object  of  this  Paper  is  to  show,  in  the  facts  actually 
exhibited  at  the  present  day,  how  the  Church  of  Rome,  from 
the  very  earliest  times,  to  which  the  Legend  of  Zaragossa  can 
be  attributed,  down  to  the  present  century  with  its  Legend  of 
Lourdes,  has  invariably  lent  itself  to  any  and  every  development 
of  Mysticism,  to  any  and  every  expansion  of  the  Hmits  of  Holy 
Writ,  in  deftance  of  the  closing  verses  of  the  BevelatioUt  and 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  further  extension,  both  of  dogma 
end  practice,  it  may  yet  hold,  so  to  speak,  in  reserve.  The 
*'  Message,"  or  teaching,  emV)o<HefI  in  the  practices  we  have  above 
referred  to  is'  moreover  very  clearly  different  from  that,  wliich 
waB  given  by  the  Master  to  His  Apostles,  and  by  them  was 
preached  to  the  world.  Whately  remarks,  that  the  spontaneous 
corruption  of  Christianity  is  caused  by  the  natural,  unrestrained, 
workings  of  the  Human  mind.  This  feature  is  evidenoed  in  the 
dec:iy  and  degradation  of  the  Mahometan,  Hindu,  and  Biiddhist 
Beliefs.  With  the  exception  of  the  three  last  developments  in 
France,  Ln  S;ilette,  Paray-le-Moninl,  and  Lourdes,  the  superstitions 
of  the  unreformed  Church  were  not  the  results  of  systematic  con- 
trivance, but  sprang  spontaneously  from  the  indigenous  growth  of 
the  Human  heart.  They  arose  successively,  gradually,  and 
imperceptibly,  and  were,  in  many  instances,  in  an  age  of  dark- 
ness, first  overlooked,  then  unsuccessfully  opposed,  then  tolerated, 
then  sanctioned,  and  finally  embodied  in  a  system,  of  which  they 
are  cither  t(»  be  regarded  as  the  cause  or  the  effect.  How  far  they 
were  originally  pious  frauds,  sineert-ly  intended  to  promote  a  good 
end,  how  far  they  have  been  a^iojited  by  less  scrupulous  agents  for 
their  own  views,  ail  this  is  known  to  God  alone. 

The  conclusion,  to  which  one  is  compelled  to  arrive,  is  that  Asiatic 
and  African  converts,  if  taught  such  Doctrines,  and  influenced  by 
such  practices,  will  fall  into  greater  errors  than  those,  to  which  they 
are  now  liable.  They  will  have  changed  the  names  of  the  Images 
they  Worship,  but  will  have  conserved  tlie  practices  and  the  feelings, 
which  the  Worship  inspired.  The  Mahometan  wiU,  of  course,  utterly 
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reject  them ;  aod  his  simple  Monotheistic  Faith  will  be  better  for 
him  than  the  combined  delniioii  and  degr«dati<iii  of  Oospel-Hittory 
aod  of  GoRpel-Tiiith,  by  which  it  might  be  sought  to  replace  it.  The 
Hindu  will  recognise  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  his  Devaki  and 
Krishna,  and  the  Worship  of  the  Infant  Christ  will  have  pn- 
existed  for  him  in  the  ctilt  of  the  Infant  Krishna.  If  he  could 
be  made  to  underjitand  the  meaning  of  the  Worship  of  the  Sacn  il 
Heort,  he  would  be  irresistibly  led  to  connect  it  with  one  of  liis 
most  revolting  forms  of  Worship.  The  philosophic  mind  ot  the 
Brahman  will  develop  and  roanange  the  new  facts  into  new 
triads,  the  female  element  being  largely  developed,  as  it  is  now 
in  tho  Den  and  Sakhti.  The  Hindii  will  argue,  that  an  Heavenly 
Father  and  His  adorable  Son  care  as  much  for  the  people  of  India 
as  for  Spain  and  France.  They  will  conclude*,  that  the  Vir«:iri 
Mother  should  do  as  much  for  St.  Thomas,  the  .\]>ostle  of  India,  us 
for  St.  James,  the  Apostle  of  Spain.  This  might  give  birth  to  an 
Indian  Pilar.  The  necessity  of  opposing  Secul^  Education,  an 
heretical  Government,  and  an  alien  Conqneror,  would  quite  justify 
an  Indian  Lourdes.  The  French  Priests  attribnte  the  Philloxera 
among  the  YiDCs  of  Franoe  to  the  wrath  of  God  with  the  French 
Republic.  Surely  the  cnn<;inH0U8  famines  of  India  would,  in  like 
manner,  evidence  His  displeasure  with  the  Anglo- Indian  Tyranny. 
The  nominal  Christian  of  the  Indian  Roman  Catholic  Church 
will  indeed  look  for  Christ  aod  His  precious  promises,  but  be 
will  fail  to  find  them  amidst  the  congeries  of  European  Legend, 
and  the  wide-spread  development  of  spiritual  Hero-worship.  The 
Afirican  will  recognise  with  delight  his  old  fetiches  in  the  Skull, 
Bones,  Hairs,  and  fragments  of  Dress,  of  Saints  and  Martyrs.  But 
enough.  For  these  simple  and  unphilosophic  minds  tho  simple-t 
form  of  our  Religion  is  necessary.  And  wt-  niit^ht  to  be  thankful, 
that  it  is  so  simple  as  to  admit  of  the  hij^hest  and  the  humblest 
receiving  it  alike,  where  nothing  is  added  to  the  old  story  of  the 
Bible. 

Misiion-Lifet  1886. 
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ADDRESS  GXV£N  in  thb  OITY-r£MPL£,  HOLBOR^, 

AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OP  THE  BAPTIST 

MISSIONARY  SOCIETY,  1889.  With  Prefatory 
Kbmakks  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

Iv  we  deeply  regret  the  absence  of  Sir  William  Hunter,  I  am 
eqnallj  sure  we  ought  to  be  devoutly  thankful  for  the  presence  of 
the  gentleman,  who  occupies  the  chair  to-night,  a  gentleman  known 

all  oTtT  the  world  as  an  earnest  advooato  of  Mispions.  and  a  warm 
personal  iricnd  of  Missionaries,  a  gentleman  who  has  held  hv^h  and 
distinguished  offino  in  Her  Majesty's  Indian  Civil  Service,  and 
a  gentleman  who  has,  I  think,  the  uaique  distinction  of  being 
a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Socie^  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  and  the  Church  MisBionazy  Society  also.  I  am  perfectly 
sure  we  shall  be  extremely  grateful  to  Robert  Needham  CuBty  Esq., 
lor  presiding  to-night.  I  may  add  another  element,  at  any  rato,  of 
personal  gratitude,  speaking  as  a  bewildered  Secretary.  When 
I  applied  to  Mr.  ('n«l,  nt  the  eleventh  hour,  his  first  question  was, 
"Can  I  help  the  Mi-m^u  by  doin^  it?"  When  I  assured  him.  that 
he  could  render  siguai  service  he  said,  "  Well,  I  will  be  there" ; 
and  here  he  is. 

Thb  CwATitKATT  OK  MisnonABiBS  AFX)  thur  Cbitios. 

The  Chairman  said :  I  think  it  a  great  honour  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  addressing  you.  When  Mr.  Baynes  (^aine  to  me,  and 
asked  mo  to  pre'side,  T  said.  "  Will  it  he  to  the  advantaj^o  of  your 
mission?"  and  he  said  "  Yes."  1  at  once  agreed,  for  i  am  ready 
to  aerre  the  Lord  in  any  capacity  He  may  ask  me.  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Church  Missionsry  Society,  and  one  of  our 
organic  rule»  is  to  extend  the  right  hand  of  friendship  to  every 
M^onary  Soeiety  in  the  world.  1  am  also  a  member  «f  the 
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Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Biblo-Soeictv.  contaiTis 
all  Missionary  SocietieB;  and  1  have  just  come  fiom  iLut  Society  !* 
hall,  where  we  haye  heen  diBcaecdng  how  to  extend  and  enlarge  our 
work.  Sir  William  Hnnter  has  written  to  me  to  expreas  his  regret 
at  heing  unable  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  his  delight  at  my  taking 
his  place,  for  he  is  one  of  my  warmest  and  best  friends,  and  his 
views  are  mine.  You  must  consider  that  I  aTn  liere  to-night  af>  an 
emergency-man.  I  am  no  f5tran«r<^r  to  your  Society's  work,  an<l  I 
have  been  for  many  vt  ars  a  subscriber  to  it  and  a  regular  uttmtluiit 
at  the  annual  meetings.  I  know  your  work,  and  have  known  it 
for  forty-five  yeai^  in  India.  When  I  went  out  to  India,  Carej 
had  only  died  a  few  years  before,  and  I  made  an  early  pilgrimage 
to  see  the  house,  in  which  he  had  lived.  We  have  to  Uiank  Carey, 
not  only  for  what  lie  has  done  for  Ileligion  and  Missions,  but  also 
to  thank  him  for  what  he  has  done  for  the  Bible.  It  is  not  only  to 
this  Society,  but  also  to  tlie  American  Baptists  in  Bumiah  that  I 
give  full  honour;  the  nauu'  of  Judson  is  a  household  word  in  India. 
It  is  easy  to  be  a  ^iissionary  nowadays,  when  it  is  fashionable,  but 
it  was  very  different  in  those  old  days,  when  it  was  unfashionahle, 
and  was  not  supported  as  it  ought  to  have  been  by  the  Churches. 
I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  Africa.  About  fourteen  yearn 
ago  there  was  a  spiritual  partition  of  great  Equatorial  Africa ;  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  took  one  portion,  the  LoinV  n  Missionary 
Society  a  second,  the  Presbyterians  a  third,  and  then  it  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  Baptists  to  take  the  Kongo,  and  nobly  they  have  fulfilled 
the  work.  1  haye  watched  them  ever  since  they  first  sent  out 
Missionaries.  I  have  watched  their  Mission  grow.  Sometimea 
they  have  had  failures  and  disoonragements  and  losses.  At  one 
time  Mrs.  Comber's  death,  and  many  others  who  have  gone,  one 
aftnr  another;  hut  they  had  no  doubt  of  success,  and  would  not 
give  up  the  work  so  lon^!;  as  they  liad  the  power  to  do  it.  I  have 
also  seen  your  Missionaries,  and  they  have  won  distinction,  nc't 
only  as  Missiouarios,  but  as  geographers  and  linguists,  and  1 
have  heard  some  of  your  Missionaries  read  papers  before  the  fiojral 
Geographical  Society.  Ton  have  been  paxtioalariy  fortunate  in 
your  workers.  When  Baker's  work  was  left  unfinished,  he  left 
a  daughter  behind  him  to  carry  on  his  work,  and  when  ^Ir. 
ITohnan  Bentley  was  stricken  with  tcmpoTury  blindness,  his  wife 
was  able  to  continue  the  work  he  had  )ic<;un.  There  must  l>o  some 
peculiar  ability  in  this?  la<ly,  that  fitted  lier  to  be  the  wile  not  only 
of  a  Mibisiouary,  but  a  translator,  luid  1  only  hope  she  is  here  to 
listen  to  the  praise  that  I  am  bestowing  upon  her.  Well,  I  cannot 
get  back  to  England  without  touching  at  the  Eimeruns,  and  ex- 
pressing the  deep  indignation  which  we  and  other  Churches  ha>'e 
felt  at  the  treatment  which  your  Society  has  received  in  Diut 
country.  We  have  felt  it  a  wrong  done  to  all  the  Chnrrhe«.  tliat 
the  mtemational  comity  ol  Missions  was  so  rudely  set  a&ido,  and 
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the  Germans  tnrnrd  you  out  of  that  heritage,  that  liad  beon  won  for 
you  by  your  labours.  Just  as  the  harvest  had  been  gathered  after 
long  silent  sowing  there  came  this  rude  Power  Mid  turned  you  out ; 
and  I  hare  not  hesitated,  with  the  freodom  ol  speech,  that  I  use 
here,  to  upbraid  the  Qeimans  with  it.  I  am  as  equally  a  friend  of 
German  Missionary  Sooieties  as  1  am  of  English,  and  I  have  re* 
proacbod  them  and  reproved  them  for  their  conduct.  I  have 
reminded  them  of  the  nncfiisiup:  hospitality  and  maintcnnnee,  which 
we  Eiij^lishmcn  extended  to  Oeriuan  Missions  in  India,  for  we 
treated  them  as  our  own  children,  giving  them  the  same  advantages 
that  they  had ;  and  I  will  give  them  no  rest  until  I  have  impressed 
upon  their  minds,  that  they  must  not  do  it  again.  I  have  said  to 
them,  if  the  EngiUsh  (Government  were  erer  so  base  and  so  fallen 
from  their  hi-)i  y  osition  as  to  eject  your  G(  rman  Missionaries  from 
Western  India,  wluit  would  thn  conduct  of  the  Kn»2:lish  Missionaries 
br  f"  I  feel  sure  that  the  London  Missionaiy  Society,  tlie  Church 
Missionary  Society,  the  ?resbvt<>nans,  and  the  Baptists,  would  joiu 
together,  take  over  that  Missmu  m  trust,  and  preserve  it  uutil  the 
tyranny  was  overpast,  and  tbey  could  come  back  to  what  was 
their  own.  I  must  remind  you  of  another  thing.  There  is  one 
regiment  in  the  Queen's  army  which  accompanied  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  throughout  his  great  battles,  which  bore  uTider  the  great 
banner  of  Eufjland  the  words  Primus  in  Indis,"  and  there  is  a 
Mis-sionary  society  wliifh,  I  think,  we  all  know  in  this  room,  which 
under  the  banner  of  the  Lamb  might  also  inscribe  the  wodIs, 
•*  Primus  in  Indis,"  the  first  society  that  went  to  India  and  that 
set  ns  in  the  Church  of  England  an  example,  which  we  were  ready 
to  follow.  Turning  to  tiie  general  subject  of  Missions,  and  yon 
will  allow  me  freedom  of  speech,  there  are  three  Epochs  in  the 
history  of  Missionary  Societies,  and  you  have  gone  through  them 
all.  Fir^t,  thp  period,  when  Missionaries  arc  not  fashionable,  when 
everybody  turns  their  back  on  the  Missionaries  and  speaks  evil  of 
them,  and  men,  like  Sydney  Smith,  make  jokes  about  them,  talk 
of  consecrated  cobblers,  and  that  kind  of  thing.  That  went  on  for 
a  eonsiderBhle  time  in  the  early  years  of  this  century,  when  His- 
sionaziea  were  spoken  of  with  contempt  as  poor  people ;  and  eyen  now 
this  is  not  quite  out  of  fashion  in  America,  for  I  met  an  American 
doctor  at  Home,  who  told  me  they  only  sent  out  from  America  their 
second  and  tliird  rate  men  to  be  Missionaries.  I  told  him  I  have 
found  in  India  a  very  different  class  of  American  Missionaries,  veiy 
first-rate  men  indeed.  That  opinion  is  still  held  amongst  some, 
but  I  do  not  think  the  English  people  think  so  now.  They  know, 
that  we  send  out  the  very  best  men  that  can  he  found.  I  do  not 
wish  to  compare  one  with  another,  hut  we  do  it.  Somehow  or 
other  men  come  forward,  young  men  full  of  vig«)ur,  full  of  zeal, 
ready  to  give  their  lives  to  the  cause.  That  is  the  first  Epoch. 
Then  comes  the  aeoond  Epoch^  of  what  I  must  call  rather  overdone 
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praise.  For  forty  years  of  my  career  I  have  heanl  nothing  hnt 
sometimes  extravuguut  piuise  of  Missionaries.  After  all,  the  Gospel 
must  be  pieacbed  by  the  miniBtntion  of  men,  not  of  angels;  ijid 
the  MisBioiiary  work  ie  extromelj  Human.  1  bare  watched  all  the 
Societies  in  India  for  a  long  penod  of  my  life.  They  were  aU  good 
men,  but  they  were  not  all  wise  men.  They  were  sdl  eameal  men, 
hut  not  all  iiulicious  men.  Still  there  lias  Leen  too  CTcat  an  amount 
of  self-lttudation  rained  on  the  Missionaries,  and  priii;ips  this  had 
pome  effect  upon  the  MisM'  ii  tries'  lieads.  They  thought  thnt  th<^y 
were  making  un  immense  bucriiice  in  going  to  Imlia,  or  Liiuia,  or 
Japan.  I  quite  admit  that  the  HinionarieBy  who  go  out  to  the 
aavage  Kaces  of  Africa,  are  making  a  great  Sacrifice;  but  I  de  not 
think  it  is  the  case  in  India  or  Japan.  Still,  a  thud  Epech  has 
now  dawned,  the  Epoch  of  critics.  Now  there  are  critics  and 
critics.  There  is  a  class  of  critics,  who  lore  the  cause  of  Jilissions 
above  every tliiny:  else  in  the  world,  who  are,  as  it  were,  critics,  you 
may  say,  oi  tiie  nuier  Court,  and  who  know  something  about  what 
the^  are  criticizing.  I  confebb  1  urn  one  of  that  class.  1  do  not 
bentate,  by  word  of  mouth  or  in  print»  to  call  a  spade  a  spade.*' 
Missionaries  do  not  like  criticism ;  they  wouM  be  more  than  men  if 
they  did.  I  have  distributed  books  that  I  have  pultlished  amongst 
Missionaries,  and  I  can  imagine  one  of  the  Missionaries  reading 
a  sharp  criticism  upon  the  Church  ^^fissionary  Society,  and  he  say«, 
**  Ah  !  1  have  noticed  that  myself."  'Wn-w  he  would  come  lo  the 
case  of  the  London  Missiouaiy  Society,  and  he  would  say,  •*  0  yes, 
I  have  often  pointed  that  out "  ;  and  then  on  the  question  of  the 
Episcopacy,  Of  conrBo  they  are  in  the  wrong/'  tb^  all  see  that 
But  at  laist  he  comes  to        page  that  deals  with  the  Baptist. 

Ah ! "  says  he,  <*he  is  entirely  mistaken,  he  does  not  undentand 
the  subject."  These  are  very  friendly  critics,  and  I  recommend 
people  always  to  n^ad  wliat  friendly  critics  say.  I  love  the  raiif^e 
BO  well  that  1  wish  it  to  succeed.  When  1  had  the  administration 
of  a  great  Province  1  criticized  my  superiors  and  also  my  inferiors, 
and  I  did  this  in  secular  matters  as  well  as  in  spiritual  matten, 
because  fbere  was  always  room  for  criticism.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  am  a  radical  reformer,  not  cmly  in  things  secular,  but  also 
in  things  spiritual,  so  far  as  modes  of  administratioD  that  come 
within  the  Province  of  our  Missionaries  are  concerned.  I  am, 
I  say,  a  radical  reformer.  I  am  always  ready  to  inquire  what 
is  the  best.  If  a  thing  is  good,  get  a  better;  if  it  is  bad.  put 
a  stop  to  it.  I  may  say  all  wise  committees  see  it  in  the  bauie 
light.  Time  goes  on  and  we  change  our  methods.  Well,  then, 
there  is  another  set  of  critics :  they  are  hostile,  and  they  do  not 
love  the  cause  of  Missions ;  they  do  not  understand  the  sabiect, 
they  have  not  qualified  themselves.  They  an?  generally  travelling 
Members  of  Parliament.  I  have  known  that  class  of  erities  for 
many  years.   They  criticize  our  work  in  the  Govenmient,  and  thuy 
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criticize  your  work  in  the  Missions,  A  Member  of  Parliament,  be 
he  youug  or  be  be  uid,  il  lie  gets  a  holiday,  like  a  Bchoolboy,  takes 
one  of  Cook's  tickets,  and  goes  oat  to  India.  He  takes  with  him 
a  large  notebook.  He  does  not  know  a  word  of  the  Language,  but 
bis  evi's  look,  as  if  he  could  see  through  a  brick  wall.  He  has  no 
discrimination  as  to  how  he  gets  information  thwe.  He  meets 
a  man  on  the  railway,  and  asks  him  how  tliitiir*  are  going  on  in 
tSerampur.  **0h!  very  bad,"  says  the  informant,  and  down  it 
goes  in  the  notebook.  Again,  lit;  meets  somebody  at  a  station 
who  tells  him,  "  Uh,  deax  l  Missionaries  aie  u£  no  use:  they  are 
men  who  draw  thmr  salaries,  bat  do  no  wof k ;  they  ato  always 
quarrelling  am<mg  themselTes  ;  and  it  goes  down  in  the  note- 
book. Then  he  comes  home,  this  Member  of  Parliament,  and  at 
a  great  meeting  he  gives  out  his  information  as  the  last  man  from 
India,  with  all  the  authority  of  a  prophet  cominpj  down  from  the 
mountain.  There  is  u  gnat  deal  of  the  old  Adam  in  Mr.  Caine. 
Theni  is  another  kind  of  critic,  a  beneficed  clergyman  of  the 
Cliurch  of  England,  who  rather  prefers  Maliometanism  to  Cliris- 
tianity.  Now,  my  friends,  I  am  a  liberal,  bat  I  learned  at  my 
mother^s  knee,  that  there  is  only  One  Name  under  heaven,  whereby 
man  can  be  saved,  and  I  am  too  old  now  to  discuss  the  question 
whether  Mahometantsm  or  Christianity  is  best  fitted  for  that.  It 
\»  not  a  question  open  for  discussion ;  therefore  I  say  you  must  not 
look  upon  that  as  criticism,  it  is  simply  infidelity.  I  hope  it  will 
be  considered  as  puch.  But  I  will  tell  you  what  the  result  has 
been.  We  hud  a  meeting  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  which 
this  year  had  the  largest  income  it  has  ever  had.  I  am  onder  the 
impression,  tiiat  all  tiiese  Societies  are  getting  more  this  year  than 
they  ever  did  before.  One  of  the  speakers  at  that  meeting  pro- 
posed, that  we  should  ent<  i  t  tin  and  take  with  us  on  our  deputations 
a  hostile  critic,  because  that  would  put  our  friends'  backs  up.  We 
got  £4000  specially  on  account  of  one  attack;  therefore,  you  see 
the  Lortl  briii'rs  good  out  of  every  kind  of  evil.  Make  use  of 
ciiticism,  whether  it  be  hoAtile  or  not.  Take  it  to  your  hearts, 
and  inquire  whether  it  is  true.  There  may  be  room  for  improve- 
ment \  there  is  room.  I  dare  say  twenty  years  hence,  when  the 
old  ones  arc  passed  away,  our  lads  who  are  here  will  have  grown 
up,  and  will  say,  '*  What  stupid  fellows  they  were  !  They  dLid  not 
know  bow  to  manage  Missions."  New  methods  are  cominfr  in,  and 
I  will  give  you  an  instance  of  them.  First  of  all,  tlicre  is  the  free- 
lance, a  man  wlio  «;()es  out  aloue.  He  does  so  because  he  cannot 
work  with  his  fellow-creatures.  Those  free-lances  do  a  world  of 
mischief.  They  die,  and  then  the  poor  converts,  if  any,  that  they 
have  made,  are  left,  and  perhaps  the  Roman  Catholics  come  and 
swallow  them  up.  Then  comes  the  Bistorhood,  ladies  promising 
not  to  marry  ;  they  go  out  and  live  together.  That  is  all  very  well 
when  they  are  young,  but  I  think  the  time  comes  when  they  should 
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many.  Then  oomM  the  brotherhood,  they  lettle  down;  th^ 
promiae  not  to  many,  hut  Bomehow  they  get  near  the  sisterhood, 
and  they  do  marry.  All  these  people  draw  tlieir  salaries  regularly, 
but  there  are  Missions,  which  do  not  provide  salaries  for  their  Mis- 
sionaries, but  they  Iciiye  the  Missionary  to  take  just  what  ttims  up. 
That  is  not  dealiu;?  with  the  Missionary  as  you  on**ht  to  do.  But 
there  is  a  still  harder  lot.  Bislmp  Taylor's  Missionaries  have  been 
called  iu  America  by  rather  a  hard  name;  tlicy  are  called  the 
"  root,  hog,  or  die  Missionaries."  They  go  out ;  they  have  to  sow 
the  ground  to  grow  their  crops,  to  keep  stores,  sell  books,  teach 
Langnagee,  and  support  themselves.  X^ow,  that  must  lead  to  the 
secularisation  of  the  man;  he  ceases  to  be  spiritual.  The  poor 
fellow  has  to  think  of  his  wile,  his  children,  and  his  food.  The 
object  should  be  to  keep  Missionaries  free  from  all  these  (  ares  as 
far  as  possible.  When  they  are  in  West  Africa,  south  of  the 
Equator,  they  do  die,  they  carry  out  the  principle  of  the  Mission, 
The  great  Societies  of  Lonflon  follow  a  wiser  course.  They  provide 
for  ^e  Missionaries  a  certain  amount  of  support,  so  that  they  may 
have  t2ieir  hands  free  for  spiritual  work.  Now,  as  I  am  speaking 
to  you  very  freely,  1  wisli  to  say,  that  there  are  five  tests  of  the 
Missionary,  and  1  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  when  I  siiy  that 
you  carry  thera  all  out  yourselves.  Of  course  it  is  to  be  a-^snraed 
in  the  case  of  all  Missionaries  that  the  love  of  Christ  couAlxoiueth 
them.  The  first  condition  is  an  intense  love  and  pity  for  the  non- 
Christian  world.  That  was  strongly  developed  in  the  Pioneers  of 
the  great  Missionary  Societies.  They  felt  such  a  love  for  the  poor 
heathen  that  they  could  not  stay  at  home.  It  is  not  alone  the 
"  love  of  Chri.st'*  that  constrainetli  us,  but  it  pity  for  the  people 
who,  generation  after  generation,  have  had  no  rhnnr  f?  of  becoming 
Christian.  The  second  condition,  I  think,  is  that  tin  y  should  preach 
Christ  crut'itied  and  nothing  else.  In  these  duyj>  we  hear  lu  the 
pulpit  and  elsewhere  preaching,  that  is  anyUdn^  but  Gospel* 
preaehing.  I  do  think  the  first  principle  of  Missionaries  diould 
be  to  preach  Christ  crucified  and  nothing  else.  I  know  what  Paul 
did.  He  would  preach  nothing  else  but  that.  The  Apostles  in 
the  early  days  over  and  over  again  were  tolling  the  simple  story* 
wliich  must  come  home  to  Pimple,  unedueated  minds.  And  the 
third  condition  is,  that  Missionaries  and  Missionary  Societies  should 
live  in  peace  one  with  another.  There  should  be  a  bond  of  love 
between  them,  and  they  should  take  warning  and  try  not  in 
India  and  China  to  bring  about  unhappy  divisions.  I  think 
there  has  been  a  vast  improvement  in  this  respect  in  late  years, 
and  that  the  Conferences  of  different  denominations  and  the 
respect  and  Love,  that  M7s<ionarie:<^  bejir  to  each  other,  have 
bi'ought  this  about.  The  fourth  condition  is:  I  do  not  think  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  Mis-sionnry  to  make  himself  the  judge  of  the  political 
affairs  of  the  country.    I  think  Missionaiies  iu  India  are  assuming 
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a  position,  which  no  European  Power  but  England  would  bear  in 
criticizing  the  acts  of  the  Government.  The  GuTemoFR  of  India 
hare  been  Christian  men  from  the  time  of  I<ord  Lawrence  and  Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  and  they  have  felt  the  deep  responsibility  of  goTeming 

that  country.  Do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  we  are  governing 
India  as  the  Turks  govern  their  people.  Our  Governors  have  been 
Christian  men  like  F^ord  Northbrook,  men  of  Christian  character 
like  Lord  Dulferiu,  full  of  beii('\  oleiice,  who  have  given  their  best 
abilities  to  their  work ;  and,  if  any  M.issionary  privately  were  to 
inform  them  of  a  grieranoe  or  a  trouble,  they  would  look  to  it.  But 
the  position  Missionaries  sometimes  take  is  prejudicial,  and  I  cannot 
conceive  how,  if  Carey  had  acted  in  that  way,  Missions  could  ever 
have  taken  root  in  that  land.  It  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to  govern 
that  Erapiro  of  India.  It  is  like  holding  a  wolf  by  the  ears.  Wo 
dare  rut  let  it  po,  for  it  would  turn  and  reiul  us.  There  is  very 
great  difficulty  in  managing  a  country  so  as  to  give  them  that 
toleration,  which  we  should  like  to,  and  put  down  heathen  customs. 
As  to  Polygamy  and  many  other  things,  we  mav  have  great  objec- 
tions to  mem,  but  we  must  leave  it  to  time  and  education  to  cure, 
and  at  the  same  time  put  our  foot  absolutely  down  on  what  is 
crime.  I  da  think  that  Missionaries  would  do  their  work  bettor, 
if  they  would  do  the  thinprs  of  G<xl  and  leave  the  Government 
alone.  Tiiu  Hfth  eondiliou  in  that  of  economy  in  the  administnition 
of  your  funds.  Money  collected  under  the  intiuence  of  pmyer, 
from  little  children  and  from  aged  men  and  women,  is  money  given, 
consecrated  to  Gbd.  The  committee  is  only  a  trustee :  let  us  he 
careful,  that  we  do  not  waste  the  money  committed  to  us !  Money 
will  go  much  further  if  economically  used;  and  unless  the  Mis- 
sionriry  uses  self-denial,  how  can  you  expect  the  Natives  to  do  so? 
Kow  i  have  given  you  my  dve  conditions,  and  I  have  finished  my 
emergency-speech.  I  am  very  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  saying, 
that  I  wish  to  close  with  the  praise  of  Missions,  i  have  read 
about  them,  of  all  denominations,  all  nationalities,  and  we  ought 
to  be  thankful  for  them ;  thankful  that  (3od  has  raised  up  men  and 
women  who  will  carry  out  the  glory  and  power  of  England.  Why 
have  we  English  people  such  an  enormous  power  given  to  us? 
"Why  such  extensive  Commerce?  Why  can  we  go  where  we  like? 
Simply  beeause  wc  liave  been  chosen  to  be  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Gonpel  in  every  part  of  the  world  Other  Xutioiis  oti  the  Continent, 
like  Sweden  and  Switzerland,  might  wish  to  do  mj;  but  they  have 
not  got  the  power.  Large  countries  like  France  might  do  it;  but 
they  have  not  got  the  wUI.  We  have  both  the  power  and  the  will, 
and  we  must  lose  no  time;  wc  cannot  tell  how  soon  our  hands  may 
be  shortened.  Other  countries  have  wasted  away.  Now  is  the 
time!  Give  of  your  money  freely,  give  of  your  prayers,  of  your 
interest,  of  your  ehildrcn;  e  urv  on  tho  warfare,  and  it  will  bring 
rejected  blessings  upon  your  Churches  at  home. 
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I  BBCEETRD  B  Und  iiiTitation  to  be  present  at  the  Seventy-fiffli 
Annivenaiy  of  the  American  Board  of  CommiasioiieTS  lor  Foreigii 
Hissions  at  BoBton»  TJ.S*,  in  October,  1885,  and  I  considerad  it 
a  high  honour,  and  was  anxious  to  accept  the  cordial  bidding  of 
my  friend,  Dr.  A.  C.  Thorapson,  to  he  his  prncst ;  l)ut  as  time  drc\r 
near,  and  I  ronsidcred  my  other  (•ngap;(*m(  nts,  and  tlic  chiiin^i  on 
my  time,  I  felt  obli«;i'(l  to  send  au  c-xc^use.  1  had  already  that 
^ear  traversed  nine  thousand  miles  during  a  tour  of  twelve  weeks 
in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  which  is  moie  than  my  anniud 
allowance  of  time  and  distance,  and  next  year,  1886,  I  had  to 
brace  myself  for  further  tours,  in  Asia  and  Africa,  so  I  fear,  that 
I  shall  never  be  fortunate  enough  to  crosa  the  Atlantic,  and  see  in 
their  own  homes  the  irood  American  citizens,  whom  I  love  and 
honour  so  much,  as  friends,  and  as  benefactors  ol  Asiatic  and 
African  pef»])les. 

With  them,  however,  in  this  gathering  in  heart  and  soul,  and 
devoted  for  more  than  forty  yean  to  tiie  same  cause,  that  of 
publishing  the  Oospel  of  Christ  to  the  Heathen,  I  ventured  to 
draw  up  a  paper  fur  submission  on  certain  points  and  principles 
of  Missionary  Policy,  which  seem  deserving  of  notice.  Br. 
Thompson  suprprested  this  to  me  in  his  letter  dated  May  22,  1885. 
I  cannot  expei't,  that  all  will  aerree  Avith  rae,  hut  1  can  speak  out, 
as  an  ini])artial  ohserver,  one  who  is  not  a  Missionary,  but  who  has 
lived  all  his  life  among  Missionaries  of  oil  denominations,  and 
nationalities,  one  who  reads  the  Reports  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
as  well  as  of  the  Protestants,  one  who  has  visited  all  the  celebrated 
shrines  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  held  friendly  intercourse  with 
Cardinal  and  Priest,  and  is  not  afraid  to  have  Jesuits  as  friends, 
and  who  finds  his  way  dnrint?  his  travels  into  the  Schools,  and 
Orphanages,  of  the  ^Xun^,  as  well  as  of  the  Women's  Boards. 

On  Church -Governiiirnt,  and  Bogniatic  Tlieology,  I  do  not 
touch,  but  1  am  not  afraid  to  state,  that  I  am  ex  animo  a  member 
of  the  Evangelical  Branch  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England, 
and  yet  that  fact  does  not  prevent  me  sitting  upon  the  Committee 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible-Society,  which  embraces  all  the 
Evangelical  Churches,  and  at  the  same  time  taking  part  in  the 
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deliTinrfitlons  of  the  Society  for  tin*  Propagiition  of  the  Gostpcl, 
a**  an  mcoqKirated  Memb(»r  for  many  years.  1  delight  to  be 
pres««nt  at  the  Annunl  Meetinsa  of  every  Missionary  Society  to 
tlie  lleuthen  in  Asia,  Alricu,  America,  aud  Oceania,  and  to  mark 
the  Phenomena  of  the  work,  and  the  ifioflyncnsies  of  the  workers. 
Hisfiion-work  is  gradually  beoomingr  a  Science;  ktws  of  inter* 
national  comity,  and  links  of  inter-Mission  brotherhood,  are  being 
framrd.  Annexation  on  the  noblest  and  grandest  scale  for  spiritual 
and  benevolent  purposes  is  being  carried  out.  A  territorial  division 
of  all  vacant  Kegions  is  being  made.  Throughout  all  my  writinp:s 
it  is  my  desire,  that  my  love  for  Christ,  and  for  Christ's  peo})le 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  should  uuuiit^tiikably  appear.  Though 
an  open  antagoniBt  of  the  errors  of  the  Chnrch  of  Rome,  1  have 
receired  the  thanks  of  a  Cardinal  for  standing  up  for  the  rights 
of  the  poor  Boman  Catholie  {Mtopers  of  London  against  the  narrow 
views  of  Protestant  Boards  and  Vestries. 

My  remarks  were  admitted  to  be  very  severe,  and  yet  from 
Missionary  Soeietit's,  and  from  Missionai'u  s  in  tht.'  Field,  1  received 
Constant  demand  for  copies,  as  my  book  was  not  publitihed  for 
sale.  One  Society  proposed  to  reprint  it,  but  I  considered  it 
best  to  reaenre  to  myself  the  privilege  io  issue  a  conected  end 
enlarged  edition. 

I  have  had  some  experience  in  the  Field,  and  the  Committee- 
Boom.  No  ordained  Missionary  can  exceed  me  in  devotion  to  the 
object,  and  yet  1  look  at  each  pro])lem  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  Statesman,  an  Adnnni>trator  of  Oriental  Provinces,  and  an  out- 
and-out  friend  and  champion  of  the  Heathen,  and  Mahometan, 
people.  No  plausible  theory  hvts  any  chance  with  me.  I  am 
sternly  practicaL  It  is  not  what  we  desire,  or  what  ought  to  he 
done,  hut  what  can,  under  the  laws  of  Human  Justice  and  Divine 
Toleration,  be  done.  Non  quod  volumtu^  sed  quod  possumus.  What 
trouble  would  be  sa%'ed,  if  enthusiasts  would  understand  this!  Empty 
resolutions,  ])assed  in  Exeter  Hall,  by  a  packed,  irresponsible,  body, 
brought  toj;ether,  "  not  to  discuss,  but  denounce,"  have  no  more 
value  than  the  waggiugs  of  a  dog'ti  tail.  The  example  of  the  Hfe 
of  a  true,  honest,  earnest,  blameless  man,  and  his  calmly  recorded 
opinion,  or  his  advice  conveyed  in  the  proper  quarter,  in  a  proper 
manner,  has  a  potent  effect  npon  men  in  power,  amd  leads  to 
action. 

I  fearlessly  point  out  tlic  errors,  and  shortcomings,  of  ^fissionary 
Societies,  and  Ajjents,  and  unscrupulously  swe<'p  away  the  fogs  on 
the  brain  of  good  men,  who  have  never  looked  on  both  sides  of  the 
sliield,  and  the  mistaken  views  of  young  men,  entirely  unversed  in 
the  conduct  of  mimdane  affairs,  and  who  cannot  see  the  difference 
between  the  Things  of  Cesar,  and  the  Thbgs  of  Ood.  The  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  tell  ns  how  men  acted  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances  of  the  Koman  Empiie.   Though  the  ciToamstances  of  the 
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ninetecDtk  century,  as  regards  Humau  affairs,  are  totally  different, 
the  same  principles  apply. 

I  stand  up  for  th«  Native  Baces  against  GoTenunents,  against 
the  white  man,  against  Missionaries,  and  indignantly  reject  the 
notion,  that  any  white  man  has  a  right  to  lord  it  over  the  black 
man,  whftlicr  ho  comes  as  a  Governor,  a  Traveller,  a  Merchant,  an 
Emigrant,  or  a  >!issi(>nary.  1  am  oblijjed  to  speak  plainly  upon 
this  subject,     i  iu'  Albocracy  of  the  ap:e  is  terribly  heartless. 

It  dii^trcsses  me  to  hear,  as  I  heard  a  few  months  ago,  ixom  the 
lips  of  a  man,  who  had  spent  six  months  in  India,  preaching 
through  an  interpreter,  that  the  people  of  India  in  their  heathen 
state  were  all  liars  and  false  witnesses,  and  that  directly  they 
hecame  Christians,  they  spoke  the  truth.  It  distresses  mc  t<j  hear 
Ifation  il  Customs,  not  only  not  criminal,  but  actually  le;:ali-<  il 
under  iiritish  Law,  and  profitable,  and  which  rouM  Ti"t  be 
abandoned  without  great  eFils,  denounced,  hy  those,  who  do  not 
understand  them. 

II,  on  the  one  hand,  the  grandeur  of  the  enterprise  to  convert 
the  World,  overpowers  the  intellect,  and  makes  us  proud  of  oui 
generation,  yet  nothing  can  be  more  humiliating  tliian  the  dose 
examination  ol  the  inner  workings  of  the  great  movement.  Xo 
proof,  that  the  Tnaticr  is  from  God,  and  that  his  Holy  Spirit  is 
guiding  us,  can  be  prorlncod,  strontrrr  than  the  story  of  the  mani- 
fold instances  of  weakness,  unwisduui,  arrogance,  and  want  of 
sympathy  with  tlie  poor  heathen,  contempt  of  the  great  laws  of 
Toleranoe,  and  Human  kindness,  absence  of  self-control,  and  sdf • 
saoiifioe,  which  so  often  manifeet  thevselvea  in  the  poor  creatursa 
priTih  .ircd  to  be  agents  of  Hi^  will,  whether  in  Committee,  or  in 
the  Field.    Still  the  work  atlvances ! 

Lflst  come  the  words  "Culpable  Nij?p:ardness."  TTc  has  pvcn  us 
all,  all  that  we  ])ossess  in  this  world,  all  that  we  hope  for  in  the 
next-  iShall  we  not  give  Him  something?  Do  we  value  the 
privileges,  which  we  possess,  if  we  do  not  assist  those,  who  strive 
to  extend  them  to  othMrs.  The  free  Anglo-Saxon  (m  both  ndes  of 
the  Atlantic  is  not  content  to  enjoy  freedom,  but  wishes  to  impart 
it  to  others.  The  Christian  wishes  the  message  of  Salvation  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  whole  world.  On  the  Clock  of  History  the  Hour 
for  ^fissions  has  sonndcd.  I  write  with  a  profound  conviction, 
that  the  Church,  the  Family,  and  tlu;  Individual,  if  they  do  not 
place  the  Duty  of  conqnerinsj:  now  Kin'-idoms  to  the  LorJ  in  the 
first  line  of  their  obligations,  abdicate  then  position.  Those,  who 
are  most  liberal  to  Home-requixemeats,  are  not  less  forward  in 
aiding  Foreign  Missions. 

Nor  is  it  money  only  that  the  Lord  requires.  What  sbsll  be 
said  of  those,  who  withhold  j^ersonal  service,  if  the  message  has  come 
to  them ;  if  the  Lord  has  unmistakably  called  them ;  if  He  has 
given  them  talents,  and  leisure,  and  opportunities)^    What  shall 
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be  said  of  parents,  who  witlihold  their  children,  who  are  willing  to 
go,  and  who  have  no  held  of  usefulness  at  home?  Where  that 
exists,  and  the^  hare  a  Tocation  in  the  Home-MiBcdona,  among  the 
poor  and  snffenng  of  their  own  people,  it  is  mere  idle  wiU'Worsbip, 
and  desire  of  change,  that  tempts  them  to  new  and  not  hetter 
things.  But,  where  they  are  sitting  at  home  with  folded  hands, 
doing  nothinfr,  cnislud  by  the  ronrentionalities  of  home-fainily-lifo, 
eating,  diinking,  and  bkepiug,  rureiits!  Parents!  if  the  Lord  calls 
them,  let  them  go.  Early  Death,  tedious  disease,  HOiiie  other  kind 
of  mijsfortune  will  come  upon  yon,  ah  a  punishment  fur  robbing  the 
Master  of  Hia  own.  What  happened  to  the  sorraut,  who  wrapped 
bis  talent  in  a  napkin? 

The  MiBsionary  appears  to  me  to  be  the  highest  type  of  Human 
excellence  in  the  ^Nineteenth  Century,  and  his  profession  to  be  the 
noblest.  Tie  has  the  enterpri^p  of  the  Merchant,  without  the 
nanow  di  sire  of  gain  ;  the  danntlcssness  of  the  Soldier,  without 
the  rn'ccssity  of  sht  dding  blood ;  the  zeal  of  the  (Teo(jra]>hical 
Explorer,  but  for  a  higher  motive  than  ^^cience.  Now,  if  there  is 
anything  greater  than  a  British  Missionary,  it  is  an  American. 
My  woxds  may  be  read  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  I  write 
them  deliberately :  if  my  convictions  were  the  other  way,  I  sbonld 
not  hesitate  to  express  them. 

I  have  romp  in  contact  with  both  any  time  during  the  last  forty 
years  :  it  seems  to  me,  that  tin;  American  Churches  send  out  their 
best  men,  and  that  (ireat  Hritain  keeps  her  best  men  at  home.  We 
hear  of  British  Colonial  liiwhops  giving  up  Missionary  duties  to 
take  Bioceses  in  Oreat  Britain,  but  no  instance  of  the  reverse 
process  has  been  recorded.  We  hear  of  Missionaries  giving  up 
their  blessed  labours  to  retire  in  middle  life  to  a  comfortable  British 
Home,  but  rarely  of  the  beneficed  Clergyman  flinging  up  his  Home- 
advantages,  and  comforts,  to  go  out  and  live  and  die  among  the 
Heathen,  and  yet  Paul  and  Xavier,  and  scores  of  others  in  times 
past,  have  done  so  ;  and,  until  this  is  done,  the  Missionary  spirit 
of  Great  iiritain  has  not  reached  its  high-water-mark :  the  cares  of 
this  world,  and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  have  choked  the  good 
seed.  It  is  the  rich  endowments  of  the  Church  of  England,  that 
draw  so  mndi  of  our  ability  and  our  energy  into  Cathedral- enclo- 
sures, or  comfortable  IU*ctories,  where  all  the  acquired  learning, 
Minsionary  fervour,  and  God-given  intellect,  is  allowed  to  rust,  and 
become  like  the  talent  put  away  in  the  napkin.  The  rieh  provision 
made  by  our  forefathers  for  the  Church,  Estiiblishtd  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  has  proved  the  Capua  of  many  a  Soldier  of  Christ,  who 
might  have  been  a  Missionary,  hut  fell  to  the  lower  status  of  a 
Bmu,  or  Ptebend,  or  well-fed  Kector. 

Above  all  things,  let  us  do  our  best,  that  the  historical  dissensions 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  Europe  should  not  he  ropr.ited  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Oceania.   This  is  one  of  the  great  blights  of  Modem 
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Hissioiis,  anyone  of  theoccaaioiu  to  blaspbeme  giyen  to  the  Tniidel, 

tbe  Indifferent,  and  the  Papist.  Can  any  one  read  such  BiogimpliieB 
as  thoB('  of  Steere  and  8aker,  Judson  and  Ua^land,  Hannington  and 

Carey,  Dutf  and  Williriins,  rattfson,  an<l  Krapf,  without  feelintr, 
that  aiter  all,  it  is  tiiu  sumc  Spirit,  nppearinf;  iu  dillVrnit  Humtm 
forms  V  A  certain  anioiuit  of  rivalry  is  ro-piired.  A  j;reat  uiiifuria 
self-satisfied  xSatiunal  Chuich  would  probably  havo  doue  uothing. 
The  astute  Church  of  Borne  entrusta  the  work  to  twelve  great 
Congregations,  independent  of  each  other,  and  of  PToTindal 
Episcopal  control,  and  not  loving  each  other  very  particularly. 
Hen  require  to  be  provoked  to  good  works,  and  something  more. 

The  words  of  a  late  Bishop,  one  of  the  ablest  conduet^jrs  of 
Missionary  enterprises,  are  given  in  his  Life  :  "  We  shall  have  the 
benefit  of  indepenrlcnt  and  intelliu:ent  eriticism,  a  thing  which 
Missions  generally  uic  vciy  iiiuch  in  need  of." 

1888. 
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"What  wei'«  we  created  for?  Why  are  we  kept  alive,  except  to  do 
some  special  work,  which  is  marked  out  for  us  by  the  iaexorable 
teaching  of  circumatanoea,  which  are  controlled  by  the  omniaeience 
of  God  ?  Uow  can  we  succeed  in  any  work  if  our  attempts  are  not 
sanctified  by  prayer?  *'  Lahora  et  Ora  "  ;  for  true  prayer  is  some* 
thing  done  in  tlie  service  of  the  Master,  followed  by  praise  for  our 
boinp:  fjcl'  f  ti  d  to  do  it;  not  the  empty  litany,  nor  the  conventional 
pniver-mcLtmg.  Say  what  wc  like,  we  are  all  daij-lahonren :  and 
he  serve!*  his  God  best,  who  does  his  day's  work  in  the  best  maimer 
and  in  the  best  spirit.  Kone  miss  so  entirely  the  mainspring  of 
Human  action,  as  those  who  strive  to  dissociate  Beligion  itom.  the 
simple  round,  the  common  task,  of  the  most  prosaic,  the  most  nn- 
romantic,  the  most  depressing,  lot  in  life. 

It  is  not  success  that  sanctifies  the  work,  for  many  of  the  best 
of  us  in  our  noblest  undertakings  do  not  succeed.  We  are  thwartM 
by  some  narrow-minded  obstruetors,  standin**-  on  the  next  round 
of  the  ladder  above  us;  we  are  bafiled  at  every  turn  ;  and  at  leni;th 
laid  aside  by  poverty,  sickness,  or  death  it  is  not  striving  that 
wins.  The  Race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  hattle  to  the  strong, 
We  must  not  look  for  the  selfish  BatlaCaction  of  thinking,  thit 
we  have  done  something;  we  must  not  hope  for  the  applause  of 
bystanders,  for  the  foolifh  mnltitudo  prcner.illy  praise  the  wrong 
person,  or  praise  the  right  person  for  the  wrong  thiiif;.  We  must 
find  our  reward  in  the  work  itself  :  somethinp:  raeh  day  aecom- 
pliahed  \  something  done ;  some  kindly  word  spoken  j  some  cup 
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of  water  offered  to  the  miffering ;  some  noble  thought  cheriahed ; 
eome  achievement,  which  the  world  ought  not  willin^y  to  let  die, 
shadowed  forth,  thought  out,  Gonceived,  if  not  actually  brought 
forth.  Good  work,  earnest  work,  pnirrrfnl  work,  can  never  be 
without  a  >)lo^sin^  t«  the  worker,  whicbi  will  follow  him,  after  life's 
endless  toil  and  endeavour,  to  his  rest. 

1  once  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  Panjab  salt-mine,  on  the 
river  Jbilam,  and  watched  the  long  procession  of  women,  claliiren, 
and  men,  of  young  and  old,  slowly  advancing  towards  me,  toiling 
up  the  steep  incline,  each  with  head  bent  and  back  curved  under 
the  burden  of  rock-salt,  which  they  brought  from  the  bowels  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  This  was  their  hard  and  palpable  day's 
labour.  To  the  strenfrth  of  each  the  burden  was  adjusted.  The 
young  daily  grew  iitt«  capacity  to  bear  heavier,  the  ol(l  dtiily  felt 
their  strength  le.ss  equal  to  their  diminishing  load ;  but  all  i-ested 
night  after  night  wearied  with  tiieir  daily  round,  and  all  each 
morning  rose  to  the  consciousness  of  a  day's  sweating  and  strain- 
ing, and  a  risk  of  accidents  and  disease,  and  the  dark  river  to  be 
crossed  at  last. 

Tears  started  in  my  /^yes,  as  I  thought  of  another  procession,  the 
sad  procession  of  my  contemporaries,  whom,  during  my  own  life, 
I  had  seen  toiling  and  striving]:,  lilting  their  lieavy  burdens,  or 
sinking  by  the  way  under  them.  1  thought  of  the  strong  and 
enthusiastic,  too  eager  for  the  strife,  who  fell  years  ago;  the 
patient  and  uncomplaining,  who  toiled  on  until  within  tiie  last 
few  years;  the  yearly  dimiinishing  group  of  iellow-labourors  with 
yearly  diminishing  force,  and  the  dLirk  unknown  future  before  me. 

But  there  is  no  prison  so  deep,  that  its  depths  are  not  reached  by 
Bomc  ray  of  Ood's  iutermiiiahle  day  ;  and  as  1  looked  into  the  faces 
of  the  yult-bearers,  I  became  aware  that  one  ray  of  light  reached 
to  the  lowest  slope  of  their  dungeon,  and,  as  they  advanced 
upwards,  it  ever  became  brighter  and  brighter,  afaiiung  hopefully 
in  their  uplifted  eyes,  and  gladdening  their  hearts  with  the 
thought  of  home,  rest,  and  labour,  sanctified  for  the  sake  of  the 
little  ones,  the  old  ones,  the  sick  ones,  to  whose  comforts  their 
earnings  ministered. 

Nay,  more.  God's  great  lessons  are  taught  in  His  works  and  in 
His  creatures.  As  each  labourer  reached  the  outer  world,  and 
flung  down  his  burden,  his  eye  insensibly  turned  up  willi  a  look 
of  thankfulness  and  acknowledgment  to  the  kindly  light,  which 
had  led  him ;  and  then  each  unconsciously  shrouded  his  eyes  with 
his  hands,  as  if  unable  to  bear  the  full  glow  of  unutterable  glad- 
ness, which  the  grace  of  Gtod  sends  to  testify  to  the  sanctity  and 
dignity  of  labour,  however  humble  and  contracted  the  spliere. 
**  ll^rl!  fhmey  thou  good  and  faithful  HtTcant  :  thou  hast  been  /aith/ul 
OV&r  a  fcic  thiiujH  :  enter  t/wu  into  thf^  joi/  of  thu  Lord.^^ 

Lecture  at  Cambridge  in  Henry  Marty  a  6  llullf  166S, 
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Let  me  widen  the  expression  of  tlie  subject,  on  •which  I  hnre 
been  invited  to  address  you,  and  for  the  -words  "Missions  to  tlie 
Heathen"  substitute  **  Missions  to  the  If  on-Christian  "World,"  as 
neither  Jew  nor  Mahometan  can  he  clasfled  as  Heathen.  The 
subject  ia  many-aided,  and  it  ia  deairable  to  fix  the  thoughts  on 
certain  aspects,  and  on  thia  occasion  omit  tefeience  to  some  of  the 
aapecta  moft  familiar,  snch  aa : 

(1)  The  duty  and  privilegre  of  Eranert'lij^ation. 

(2)  The  Geographical  distribution  of  the  Missions  of  the  different 

Chnrches,  or  Associations. 

(3)  The  reflex  bleaainga  on  the  Church,  which  aaids  ont  the 

Mission. 

(4)  The  comparative  excellence,  or  the  contrary,  of  the  different 

mctliods. 

(5)  The  necessary  qualifications,  and  training  of  the  Agents,  male 

and  female,  lay  and  oi-daiiied. 

(6)  The  importance  of  translations  of  the  Bible,  and  a  good 

Yemacular  Keligious,  and  secular,  Missionaiy  literature. 

All  such  subjects  are  discussed  annually  from  the  Pulpit,  the 
Platfonn,  in  special  Periodicals,  or  in  separate  volume?,  sometimes 
"with  pm-nt  fulness,  and  freshness,  sometime**  totally  ina(le(jnat(  ly 
find  ern)rieousIy.  The  nietliods  of  Evanfielizatiou  are  rapidly  be- 
coming: tlin  frreatcst  of  Jliunan  Sciences,  uud  tlie  must  difht  ult. 

1  am  uddressiug  a  select  hudy  of  Christian  workers,  and  1  present 
to  you  certain  aspects  of  the  subject,  which  are  not  always  thought 
of,  or  are  intentionally  passed  over.  I  place  in  the  hands  of  each 
one  of  you  a  copy  of  the  heads  of  my  Lecture,  that  you  may,  after 
hearing  my  wonls,  and  the  discussion,  which  will  follow,  take  them 
home  and  ponder  over  them,  S(»me  of  these  are  not  plensant 
aq[>ects.   I  am  not  one,  who  speaks  smooth  things :  perhaps  there 
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may  be  some  among  you,  who  would  rathor,  that  some  of  my  state- 
nients  were  not  made  in  public.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
battle  of  the  Faitb  of  Christ  against  the  World :  we  admit,  that 
there  are  errors  in  the  tactics  of  the  Church  at  Rome.  Are  there 
any  in  our  own  ?  Do  we  prefer  darkness  to  light  ?  We  cannot  go 
on  in  a  kind  of  mist. 

I.  The  numhor  of  Kon -Christians  m  the  licjund  World  (not  the 

technical  World  of  a  writer,  or  speaker,  who  has  never 
left  Great  Britain)  is  much  greater  at  the  end  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  than  it  was  at  the  beginning. 

India  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  test,  as  wc  have  n  decennial  Oensne : 
the  popuhitiou  has  increased  between  iSSi  and  1891  hy  thirty 
Millions,  or  three  Millions  per  annum.  The  remilt  of  the  lahour  of 
Christian  Missionaries  of  every  kind  during  the  last  thiee  hundred 
years,  the  old  Syrian  Church,  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  Protestants, 
does  not  reach  three  Millions,  aud  this  includes  all  the  British 
Soldiers,  and  the  European  population.  And  yet  enthusiasts  talk 
and  write  of  the  conversion  of  the  population  of  the  great  globe 
within  a  near  future ! 

II.  The  European  Civilization,  which  accompanies  the  Missionary, 

or  precedes  him,  or  follows  him,  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
sidious, and  deadly,  enemies  to  tm/,  as  opposed  to  iiomifM/, 
Christianity. 

Can  this  he  donbted?  The  Missionary  in  his  address  to  the 
people  talks  ahout  "a  new  life,"  a  subjection  of  the  body  to  the 
Soul  by  the  overpoweriDg  Grace  of  the  Uoly  Spirit :  the  Europeans 
present  object-lessons  of  the  contrary  tendency :  relaxation  of  morals, 
undue  indulgence  in  liquor,  which  latter  seems  to  accompany  the 
Missionary  even  in  Mahometan  countries,  where  its  use  is  forbidden  : 
European  Education  levels  those  bulwarks  of  Morality,  \vhi»  h  ancient 
Keligious  have  cn'-  tcd:  these  Religious  Comcjitions  are  atta<ked, 
abused,  and  if  ])  >  U  le  driven  out,  and  the  last  state  of  the  man 
becomes  worse  tiiau.  the  tirst. 

III.  The  contact  of  the  great  Truths  of  Christian  Dogma,  and 

Christian  Morality,  \\ith  the  prevailing  Religious  Con- 
oeptiooB  of  a  Non-Christian  people  has  often  the  result 

of  p:en<T;itin*!r  new  forms  of  Kelip:ions  Conceptions,  re- 
sembling both  parents,  more  dangerous  than  the  anti- 
quated, and  often  decaying,  form. 

Is  it  not  so  ?  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Arya  Soradj,  the  Brahmo- 
Somaj,  Tli('oso])hism,  ^fonnoni^m.  Neo-Buddhism,  etc  ,  etc.,  and  the 
insidious  form  of  Unitariauism,  and  Agaosticism,  which  crop  up  even 
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in  such  virgin-soils  as  the  Xew  Zealandcr,  and  the  Xorth  Amehcun 
Bed  Indian. 

lY.  High  Education  of  the  European  type,  and  the  transmission 
to  a  Non- Christian  people  of  Europe^  literature  ff 
sceptical,  immoral,  and  atiieistical,  type,  renders  the 
inteUeetaal  and  apiiitnal  position  of  that  people  worse 
than  it  was  before,  aa  all  Religiona  Sanction  for  Morality 
disappears. 

It  might  have  been  expected,  that  a  Missionary  would  have  con- 
tented himself  with  teaching  in  his  Schools  a  sufficient  knowledge 
for  the  status  in  life  of  his  adherents  or  oonrerts :  we  hear  nothing 
in  Apostolic,  or  8ab*Apostolic,  times,  of  Schools  of  Learning, 
and  Science,  and  Mathematics,  started  by  the  early  Christians: 
Christianity  suits  all  grades  of  lift?,  all  degree?^  of  culture,  all 
gradation^  of  Human  knowledge,  or  want  of  knowledge :  the  Knro- 
pean  Mi^Munury  wishes  to  impart  something  more  :  and  Vft  iiia 
sole  duty  is  to  preach  Christ,  and  through  liim,  liepcntance, 
Pardon,  holiness.  The  power  of  reading,  and  the  free  supply  of 
literature,  are  two>edged  weapons :  the  long  discipline  of  ignorant 
centuries  has  taught  the  European  how  to  use  those  weapons: 
we  are  placing  thus  in  the  hands  of  childrm  these  lethal  weapons^ 
which  they  have  not  been  taught  to  use. 

V.  The  contemptuous  way,  in  which  the  Missionary  talks,  and 
writes,  about  the  lieligious  Conceptions  of  a  great  people 
of  more  than  a  hnndrod  IfiUitns  for  twen^  Centuries, 
and  attempts  to  Euiopeanise,  as  well  as  to  oonrert  to 
Ohristianilr,  Asiatic,  African,  Oceanic,  and  American, 
Kaces,  leads  to  a  national  antipathy  of  the  foreigner, 
which  seems  likely  to  bring  forth  sad  consequences  in  the 
Twentieth  Century. 

This  is  a  very  sad  subject  iedeed :  it  is  obirious,  that  had  it  been  the 
Will  of  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  World  all  the  Nations,  and  King- 
doms, of  the  Round  Globe  might  have  Lecn  brought  centuries  and 
centuries  ago  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Truth  :  the  comparjitirely 
few,  that  have  been  converted,  have  been  convcrtt  d  by  tin-  power 
of  the  Holy  Sjiirit  acting  through  the  very  imptrfeet  organization 
of  a  zealous,  but  comparatively  ignorant,  Missionary.  The  fact  must 
be  accepted,  as  Paul  the  Apostle  at  Athens,  and  Lystra,  accepted  it, 
and  made  excuse  for  it  in  his  famous  speeches  at  those  places  He 
never  railed  against  the  Hellenic  deities,  but  he  tried  to  teach  the 
heathen  better  things,  to  show  them  a  b  tter  way.  Besides,  the 
people  of  India,  China,  and  the  extreme  Oii<  nt.  are  not  such  savages 
as  our  Jh  itish  and  Suxon  ancestors  were  at  tho  time  of  Julius  C^sar, 
but  an  ancient,  highly  cultured  people,  with  a  wonderiul  Religious 
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literatnre,  and  a  "knowledge  of  Arts  and  Scit-nces  oqual  to  our  own  : 
and  yet  they  are  dt  rided  by  a  Missionary  with  his  biuall  kniijjsack 
of  kuowlodge  accumuluted  in  a  Mibsionary  College,  and  au  eutire 
ignoranoe  of  llie  great  Stoiy  of  Man  in  all  ages,  dimesi  and  degrees 
A  culture,  seeking  after  (Jod,  if  haplj  he  could  find  Him,  and 
rendering  thanks  for  benelits  received,  though  in  a  wrong  way,  and 
to  a  wrong  object  of  Worship,  but  ;i<  Paul  Buys,  God  overlooked 
their  ignorance  in  times  past,  and  sutfored  all  the  Nations  to  walk 
in  their  own  ways."  Cardinal  Vaughan  in  i8()8  (fuotcd  Xavier: 
Who  (  an  sit  at  home  complacent  and  self-satislied,  while  Hell  is 
being  tilled  with  the  Souls  oi  the  Heathen  ?  '* 

YI.  The  refusal  of  the  European,  or  American,  Misuonary,  to 
give  independence  to  self-supporting  Native  Ch  ir  lus, 
of  four  or  five  generations  of  ChristianSf  and  the 
attempt  to  prolong  their  own  Spiritual  tutelage,  seems 
likely  to  cvcrituute  in  the  creation  of  phantom- Associa- 
tions, conM.^Ung  of  Snlancd  Ofheials  paid  with  foreign 
money,  and  a  nominui  mdij^enuus  Christianity,  which 
will  disappear,  when  tiie  oessation  of  the  Miadonarj 
gold,  and  the  withdrawal  of  European  Political  l!ro- 
teetion,  leaves  the  White-Man«Beligion  like  a  house 
huilt  upon  the  sand. 

The  Egoistic  Albocraey  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  on  both  aidea  of 
the  Atlantic  is  notorious.  The  Churches  of  Asia  and  AMca 
existed  long  before  any  European,  or  American,  Church,  and 
have  survived  the  hard  times  of  Mahometan  oppression :  not  very 
spiritual,  but  still  national,  self-supporting,  and  self-respecting. 
Can  this  be  said  of  the  alifii  establishments,  paid  by  foreign  gold, 
with  aged  Native  clergy  lioiaineered  over  by  youTiir  strangers  in 
a  eon&tantly  changing  btreum  from  the  dilfereiit  buiiunaries  of  the 
far  West? 

YII.  The  foundation  of  so-called  Churches  of  different  denomi- 
nations in  the  same  Cities  and  Provinces,  always  alienated 
from  each  other,  in  some  instances  violently  hostile,  must 
in  the  next  generation  ])rodnce  consequences  most  un- 
favourable to  the  common  Christianity. 

This  is  a  frij^htful  difficulty :  we  have  nothing  parallel  to  it  in 
early  Church-History :  there  were  then  parties  and  sectaries,  each 
calling  ea(  h  other  "heretics,"  and  themselves  **  orthodox,"  and 
appealing  to  the  Arm  of  tlie  Flesh  to  help  them,  but  there  are 
no  facililies  now  for  driving  out,  or  buiniiig,  or  proscribing,  ami 
in  each  City  and  Province  there  will  be  different  sets  of  so-called 
Christians,  not  loving  each  other  at  all ;  and  half-hearted  converta 
will  migrate  from  one  Church  to  the  other. 
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Viil.  Too  much  leaning  on  the  part  of  the  weak-kneed  Mis- 
eionaiy  on  tlie  Ann  of  tbe  Flesh;  the  Ihneaty-BiKbt 
-wrong  by  European  Powen  from  the  Chinese  and  Turk ; 

the  favour  of  the  Governor,  or  Ma^strate,  in  British 
India  ;  the  Protectorate,  forced  upon  an  unwilling  British 
Govtrnment  by  political  importunity  in  Eiistrm  Equa- 
torial Africa ;  the  dispatch  of  UniUd  States  Ships  of 
"War  to  the  Islands  of  On  ania  ;  the  coniiivauci'  of  the 
French  liepuhlic  with  Koman  Catholic  riopaganda,  in 
all  parts  of  the  vorld:  all  these  features  are  deadly 
ohstades  to  pure  Evangelization. 

No  person  can  have  studied  the  Mission-Field  everywhere  with- 
out being  awan*  of  this,  of  course,  justifying  the  procee<ling?  of 
his  own  particular  Society,  or  Nation,  and  denouncing  the 
conduct  of  the  other  side.  I  used  to  wonder  how  the  MisMonaries 
in  the  MidiUe  Ages  could  have  found  it  consistent  with  their 
spiritual  duties  to  act  as  they  did  with  the  help  of  snpentitious 
monarchs:  Boniface  admits,  that  he  oould  not  get  along  at  all 
without  the  aid  of  the  King  of  the  Franks:  but  aftir  the  !5tory 
of  U-Oanda  in  1892-9^-94,  I  have  ceased  to  wonder.  In  paj«t 
History  no  armed  interference  was  ever  so  earnestly  solicited,  and 
even  paid  for  by  thousands  of  pounds  collected  specially  for  the 
purpose,  and  secular  power  was  never  so  ruthlessly  employed  in 
destroying  the  opposite  party  ;  never  was  political  organization  so 
unscrupulously  used  to  force  a  Protectorate,  or  annexation,  on  an  un- 
willing Gh>vemment.  Nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever  happened  before 
in  the  prosecution  of  English  Missions  in  any  part  of  tiie  world. 

IX.  The  tendency  on  the  part  of  misguided  Mis«»ionarie<?  to 

meddle  with  the  mundane  jjolitics  of  the  peoph-,  and 
their  social  habits,  must  make  them  unpopular,  aud 
injure  them  iu  their  proper  spiritual  duty,  as  laid  down 
in  the  New  Testament,  of  Preaching  the  Gospel.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  Anti-Opium,  and  Anti-Opium-Trade* 
craze;  the  oni^ade  against  the  Drink-Traffic,  the  de« 
nunciation  of  Child-Hanriages,  Caste,  B/espect  paid  to 
Ancestors,  etc. 

This  requires  no  remark :  it  speaks  for  itself. 

X.  The  tendency  of  Natire  Neo-Christians  to  relaxation  of  their 

original  ferrour,  to  being  led  away  by  some  new  Teacher; 
the  maintenance  of  Slavery  in  the  Christian  Churches, 
as  in  Madagascar;  the  openly-expressed  desire  to  prac- 
tise Polygamy,  ns  in  the  West  African  Churrlies ;  the 
adoption  of  had  European  l^abits  :  ail  these  are  problenUi 
which  will  have  to  be  dealt  with. 
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The  MissioTifiTT  periodicals,  and  the  st-imp  orator  of  the  plat- 
form, and  even  the  preacher,  who  has  cnminud  the  suhject  of 
Missions  for  his  Annual  Sermon,  knows  notliiug  of  these  features, 
and  yet  they  exist:  in  the  future  we  shall  hear  more  of  them. 
We  may  lose  the  Empire  of  India,  if  the  Faddists  get  the  upper 
hand.   "  Fiat  Fad,  mat  India." 

The  Missionary  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  but  carrying  on  the 
great  work,  which  commenced  when  Abraham  was  called.  At 
sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  God  sent  Messa<res  to  His  poor 
chil(lr(  n,  o rented  in  His  own  Imnpro,  and  scattered  over  the  globi , 
in  thousands  (»f  cities,  ami  in  teas  of  tho!isands  of  villages,  and  iu 
the  fulne.^s  ui  ume  sent  His  Son;  but  there  i  a  marked  dillerence 
in  the  present  environmenta  and  the  existing  u{)portamties.  The 
Hebrew  Prophets  repeatedly  appeal  to  History,  asking  whether 
God  ever  dealt  witli  any  other  Nation,  as  he  had  (h  alt  with  the  tiny 
Hebrew  tribes  of  a  few  ^klillions ;  but  neither  the  Trophet  nor  his 
hearers  had  any  knowh'di^e  whiatever  of  the  History  of  ^vist  times, 
or  of  contem{)(»rary  Nations,  and  their  Geographical  Knowledfje 
was  confined  to  Ammon,  Moah,  Edom,  Egypt,  Phenieia,  and 
Assyria;  so  isolated  were  they,  that  Pluto  had  never  heard  of  their 
Sacred  Books,  and  no  echoes  of  Homer's  great  song  had  from  any 
one  of  his  reputed  birthplaces,  none  of  which  are  far  from  the 
shores  of  Palestine,  reached  any  Hebrew  ear.  The  Missionary 
band  in  the  first  century  knew  something  about  the  countries 
included  in  the  Roman  Empire,  but  little  enough  about  Britain, 
India,  and  China,  except  by  vague  report.  As  to  the  literature 
of  pu.st  ages,  Apollos  ])(issibly  may  liave  read  ViaU)  in  the  Sehooln 
of  Alexandria,  and  Paul  quotes  Greek  Poets,  but  that  is  uU : 
the  wisdom  of  the  Heathen  world  was  nothing  to  them ;  though,  as 
Hebrews,  they  were  socially  inferior  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  in 
Arts  and  Arms,  they  were  new  creatures,  preaching  a  new  Gospel, 
propagating  a  new  Idt  a,  not  by  Might,  or  Wisdom,  or  the  Arm  of 
the  Flesh,  but  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Mif^sionary  of  to-ilay  belongs  to  a  diAcrent  Kpocli,  and 
enWronnient.  Ever}'  country  is  mapped  out,  the  name  of  every 
city  and  tribe,  and  Language,  is  known:  all  ancient  literature  is 
printed,  translated,  and  revealed  to  astonished  eyes :  we  come  face 
to  face  with  Inscriptions  and  documents,  fuU  of  Faith  in  their 
National  Deities,  prepared  by  ancient  men,  who  died  long  before 
Anno  Domini:  the  majority  arc  on  Religious  subjects:  porae  of 
t!i<  se  Religious  Conct^ptions  are  cherished  by  Millions  to  this  day  : 
Forric  have  Ix  en  trodden  out  by  younger,  and  yet  still  non-Christian, 
Concejitious.  Traces  of  profound  wi-nlora  and  high  Morality  arc 
not  wanting.  These  ancient  uieu  were  neither  fools,  nor  atheists, 
nor  barbaiimis,  and  haughty  Time  has  been  just  in  sparing^  for  the 
encouragement  and  reproof  of  the  men  of  this  generation,  the 
wonderful  outcome  of  the  brains,  and  eonseienoea,  and  speculatiye 
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heart-searchings,  of  post  Epochs,  and  different  Eaces,  as  they  felt 
after  God. 

Has  the  young  Uissionary  even  heard  of  the  Sacred  6ool» 
of  the  ancient  Boligious  Conceptions  in  Asia,  and  Africa, 
tfanscending  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  secular  literary  heauty,  and 

in  antiquity,  and  lioldinf!:  influence  over  ton  times  the  number  of 
God's  ciTatuiTs,  and  whicli  have  been  ])cnnitttMl  by  the  Aimi;:hty 
to  retain  their  power  (wheth(  r  for  good  or  lor  evil)  to  tbi>  day? 

We  are  saved  by  i'aith ;  we  wish  to  save  a  dying  world 
through  Faith:  nrhat  is  Faith?  '*Kow  Faith  is  the  subfttanoe 
of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen  "  (Hebrews 
xi,  i);  and  Paul  writes  to  the  Epbesians  (ii,  8),  **By  Grace  ye 
are  saved  through  Faith,  and  that  not  of  yourselTCs:  %i  U  ikt 
gift  of  God.''''  No  ])liiloso|)hic  nrijiiniont.  no  historic  analog)*,  no 
appeal  to  ancient  Sacred  iiooks  will  convince  even  the  Jew,  much 
less  the  Hindu,  and  Confucianist,  and  Mahomctuu  :  Faith  comes 
from  the  direct  gift  of  Go<l  by  revelation  to  the  Soul  in  the 
neo^Thristian,  or  by  early  teaching  to  the  children  of  Christian 
parents:  one  great,  perhaps  the  greatest,  English  Philosopher  of 
modem  times  tells  us  in  his  Memoirs,  how  he  tried  to  have  Faith, 
but  his  intellect  "was  so  hardened  by  seeking  for  material  prooif 
of  all  his  theories,  that  he  c^'^'hf  uuf  the  snmp  story  is  toM  uf 
a  sincere  Christian  in  Egypt  in  the  tune  of  the  Arian  controvi  r>y, 
that  he  could  not  grasp  the  belief,  that  Christ  was  God,  which 
is  so  easy  to  the  nominal  Christian,  who  has  never  thought  it  out, 
hut  accepted  the  blessed  Truth  even  as  a  little  child.  The  son 
of  a  Mahometan  came  to  me  in  India  to  describe  the  death  of 
his  father,  one  of  my  honoured  frit  nds :  **he  took  the  Konin 
into  his  hands,  covered  his  lu  1 1  with  a  sheet,  and  died  in  full 
'iman,'"  the  Arabic  term  tor  Faith,  in  one  mijrbtier  than  the 
iH'liever.  This  word  ''inian"  is  ustnl  for  Faith  in  tiie  Ohl  Tc>ia- 
mont  :  Deut.  xxxii,  20;  Habakkuk  ii,  4.  Among  the  dying 
"wordb  of  iSocrates  were  these : 

This  last  word  is  mndored  as  Faith  in  Hebrews  x,  23.  In  con- 
versation with  a  linihuiin  Priest,  he  would  at  once  put  fonvard 
his  Faitli  "biswas"  in  Yi<hnu  both  for  tliis  world  and  the  next. 
The  liuddhist,  and  Confucianist,  and  rur>i,  would  fall  back  un 
the  sayings  of  their  great  Sages,  as  the  Hebrews  did  on  >io.<es: 

Qautama,  and  Kong  Fu  Tsee,  stud  Zoroaster,  said  so."  I  mention 
this  not  to  cast  any  doubt  on  the  Faith,  which  we  hold  in  Jesus, 
but  on  the  extreme  difficulty,  which  meets  the  Missionary,  ignorant 
of  everything  but  his  own  JShibboleth. 

Is  the  ortlinnry  Missionary  Agent,  rnrde  or  female,  lay  or  orflainrd, 
fit  tor  the  content  in  intellect,  acquired  iuiowiedge,  and  sjiuputhy  2 
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He  is  hronrrht  up  in  the  narrow  environment  of  a  Cliiirch,  rnthor  than 
of  a  NatioiKil  lUliiiioii,  where  any  attempt  to  question  a  n'coivcd 
interpretuliou  of  Scripture,  or  a  practire  of  the  particular  Chun  h- 
partj,  or  a  question  us  to  the  f uuduuieutal  relation  of  man  to  God, 
would  be  coughed  down:  the  Evangelical,  or  High  Ohuroh,  Teacher 
is  as  great  an  intellectual  tyrant  as  the  Roman  Priest.  Such  an 
intellect  suddenly,  at  the  ajjje  of  twenty-four,  brou«jht  face  to  face 
with  ;x  totally  different  environment,  is  helpless  :  "  Ex  quo  vis  ligno 
fit  M(  rcurius,  ped  rx  quovis  juveni  non  fit  nuntius  Dei."  Has  he 
ever  i^iveii  a  jjussinj;  tlioii^^lit  to  the  dealings  of  the  Creator  with 
His  pour  creatures  scattered  over  the  AVorhl  since  the  day  of 
Creation  ?  The  Spirit  of  God  moved  on  the  face  of  the  waters : 
the  BtTine  Wisdom,  that  is  to  saj,  the  Son,  was  with  His  Father 
when  he  laid  out  the  world,  and  created  man  in  His  own  Image. 
Has  the  young  Missionary  thought  out  the  problem  of  the  Millions, 
who  have  passed  to  their  account  during  the  4000  years  of  Arch- 
bishop Usher,  the  6000  of  Ktrvptinn  Scholars,  jind  the  8000  of  other 
Scholars,  which  intervened  b(  twixt  the  (hiy  of  Crt  ation,  and  the 
Fulness  of  time,  when  Christ  came  ?  What  a  small  iigure  do  the 
nineteen  centuries  since  Anno  Domini  appear  in  comparison,  and 
one-third  only  of  the  Human  Bace  brought  into  the  fold ! 

We  hear  a  hoarse  voioe  from  a  platform  in  a  crowded  hall  of 
**  More  men :  More  men."  But  what  kind  of  men  ?  Is  any 
of  the  applictmts,  like  Paul,  ready  to  be  all  thiiiixs  to  all  men, 
foriretting  his  own  people  and  conntrr,  leading  a  life  even  to  the 
grave  of  poverty,  celibacy,  and  feelf-hacritice ;  like  l^ml,  conde- 
scending to  Tagan  coucej»tions,  as  at  Athens  and  Lystra;  gently 
pardoning  gross  moral  sins,  if  repented  of,  as  at  Corinth;  though 
a  Roman  citizen  not  domineering  over  the  Baces,  to  whom  be  comes 
as  Ood*s  ambassador,  not  speaking  evil  of  dignitaries,  not  con- 
tending against  tlie  lawful  Governors,  not  denouncing  the  worship 
of  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  however  degraded,  or  the 
worr?hip  of  the  t'*niple  of  Athene  at  Athens,  howevi-r  maunitioeiit, 
or  p!irti(  ulfir  artii  les  of  commerce,  or  particular  social  habits  of  a 
great  2sation,  which  have  the  sanction  of  centuries. 

Let  us  imagine  the  young  Missionary  fresh  from  the  University, 
or  the  training  Colleges  of  Canterbury  or  Islington,  or  an  older 
Missionary,  who  haa  been  occupied  ten  years  in  a  Mission-station 
tcfir  hing  the  rudiments  in  a  school  (those  who  stay  on  to  old  age  are 
so  few,  that  they  are  a  negligable  quantity),  cloeeted  with  siu  h  a 
man  as  Chnido  Montefiore  among  the  Hebrews,  Sayid  Ahnio(l  Ali 
among  the  Mahometans,  Dayanunda  of  tlie  Aryan  Somaj,  Keshab 
Chandra  of  the  Bndimo-Honiaj,  a  Parsi  Dastur,  or  a  learned 
Pandit  of  the  Vedanta,  or  the  Sankya,  school  of  the  orthodox  Hindu, 
to  discuss,  in  a  friendly  manner,  as  men  educated  in  English  colleges, 
the  great  fundamental  questions  of  the  World,  which  underlie  all 
Beligious  ConceptionB:  *'Self,  the  World,  God:  the  mysteries 
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of  life  and  death,  pain  and  poveity,  imparity  and  holiness  (wliat 
conatitate  them     and  the  great  Hexeafter." 

IIov  7eVo/»ai ;  TiVot  ci/ii ;  rcWt  x^'i'  ^k$ov,  afr^\0ov ; 

Such  a  discussion  betwixt  such  men  would  he  outside  the  con- 
ventional quotaiiou  uf  Scripture-ttixts,  would  hmr  no  refereiui;  to 
the  practice  of  the  MeditEval  Church  of  Europe,  and  the  small  stock 
of  theological  knowledge  in  the  Hissionaxy's  knapsack :  each  dis- 
putant would  have  in  his  hand  his  authorized  translation  of  his  own 
ancient  Religious  books  of  bygone  years,  well  thumbed,  read,  and 
pi*uycd  over,  but  none  of  them  would  be  accepted  by  both  ptirties, 
except  the  Old  Testnruent  by  the  Jew  and  Christian.  The  real 
question  on  coniniou  ground  would  be  '"the  givat  sernt  of  the 
relation  of  the  mul  of  man  to  God,  the  secret  of  a  man's  cou^^cicnce 
of  what  is  really  good  and  positively  evil;  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  on  that  conscience,  and  what  is  Ood's  plan  of  Salvation 
for  man  ?  The  Pro\'idence  of  Qod  is  not  limited  to  the  care  of 
Christian  Churches  in  these  latter  days  any  more  than  it  was  to  the 
care  of  tho  rebellious  Hebrew  before  Anno  Domini:  He  hateth 
nothing  that  lie  has  made. 

Idcture  delivered  in  Chapter  Sbwe  of  St.  PauVs  Cathedr^f 
JS^ov.  5,  1894,  but  in  «  gret^ly  abridjftd  form  /<r  wm^ 
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IPHIGENIA  IN  TATJRIS,  AT  CAMBRIDGE, 

DECEMBER,  1894. 

Iir  the  first  week  o£  December  the  TTnderfipradnates  of  Cambridge 
placed  all  thoae,  who  care  for  tiie  subject  of  (J  reek  TragiBAy,  under 
a  ixrvat  obligation.  Seeing  the  pcrfoimance  of  a  Drama  makes  ten- 
fold tlie  impression  of  hearing  it  read,  or  reading  it.  I  Icnvo  it  to 
tlie  ilaily  Tress  to  praise,  and  deservedly  praise,  the  l  ast  of  tlio 
pi(M  (!,  the  excellence  of  the  scenery,  and  the  very  su])erior  acting 
of  two  or  three  of  the  performers,  and  to  indicate  the  blemishes,  if 
any,  for  1  am  aware  of  none.  ohjcct  is  ( i )  to  call  attention  to 
the  oharacter  of  the  Drama,  for  it  la  uot  a  Tragedy  ;  ( z )  to  the  high 
standard  of  Purity  and  HolinesSy  both  of  the  Author  Euripides, 
and  his  Athenian  audience;  (3)  the  extreme  desirability  of  con- 
tinuing these  annual  performances  at  both  Universities  and  rubiic 
Schools,  so  as  to  familiarize  tlv  educated  youth  with  the  high 
level  of  excellence,  which  the  Athenian  Drama  had  attained  2500 
years  ago. 

There  were  six  performances.  I  attended  the  only  mating,  and 
it  is  worthy  of  record,  that  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
also  made  that  day  an  excursion  to  Cambridge  to  witness  the  play. 
I  had  prepared  myself  by  twice  going  over  the-  beautiful  Drama 
line  by  line,  familiar  thoui^li  it  wa*?  previously.  I  have  on  two 
occasions  visited  Athens,  and  seated  myself  in  the  Theatre  of 
Bacchus,  under  the  height  of  the  Acropolis,  and  looked  out  on 
the  .^gean  Sea  Irom  the  benches  in  the  higher  rows.  A  theatre 
was  not  then  removed  so  far  from  a  place  of  Divine  Worship  as  it 
ia  now ;  the  dramatist  was  the  great  moral  Teacher  of  his  fellow- 
citizens;  nothing  impure  in  word  or  thought,  nothing  mean  or 
▼ile,  or  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  man  or  woman,  ought  to  he 
represented  on  snoh  a  stage,  and  surely  the  conception  of  the 
Drama  of  Iphiijenia  in  Tauris,  unsurpassed  as  it  is  in  beauty,  is 
also  unrivalled  in  the  hip:h  level  of  its  moral  tone,  fit  "  Virginibus 
Puerisque,"  as  well  as  for  those  of  maturer  years.  This  cannot, 
however,  be  said  of  all  the  survivals  of  Athenian  Tragedy,  few  as 
they  are,  when  compared  to  the  number,  that  time  has  not  spared 
from  the  sad  doom  of  being  lost  and  forgotten. 

Euripides  is  reputed  to  hare  been  bom  on  the  day  of  the  battle 
of  Saliunis,  in  that  Tery  island,  in  the  year  480  B.C.    He  died 
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406  B.C.  His  ^reat  and  elder  rival  died  in  the  same  year,  a  stort 
time  uft«r  him,  ami  no  successors  filled  the  place  of  the  three  great 
tragedian ^schylus,  ISuphocleB,  -and  Euripides.  This  play  ia 
one  of  his  latest.  Ko  date  can  be  fixed,  but  it  was  not  earlier  uian 
423  B.C,  Eome  at  that  period  had  not  developed  it-  n  agtb; 
Egypt  was  in  its  decadence ;  the  Hebrew  Kace  was  closing  up 
the  c:mnn  of  its  Sarrid  Book,  Imt  the  Boot  of  Daniel  liad  not 
yet  been  written.  The  kiufidom  of  Persia  had  withdrawn  itself 
from  European  contact.  Of  India,  China,  and  the  far  East, 
nothing  was  known. 

The  Drama  of  Iphigenia  m  Taoria  is  based  npon  legends  ol 
eyents,  whicb  were  reported  to  haye  taken  place  in  a  dim  and 
remote  past,  between  which  and  the  date  of  the  performanc  e  of 
the  Drama  there  was  a  great  gull  of  absolute  ignorance.  The 
interval  covered  the  Tvhnlp  space  of  time  between  the  Exodus 
and  the  Captivity.  Atjainemnon,  king  of  Argos,  was  condiirting 
his  fortes  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  was  tempted  by  his  priest 
to  sacrifice  his  daughter  on  the  altar  of  Artemis,  to  secure  a 
favourable  wind.  Here  we  see  an  echo  of  the  legend  of  the 
daughter  of  Jephtha,  from  the  other  side  of  the  Archipelago. 
8till  more  remarkable  is  the  legend  of  Artemis  substituting  a 
hind,  and  carrying  o^  tlic  maiden  to  her  temple  at  Balaclava, 
in  the  Crimea,  among  tlio  Tauri,  m  barbarous  Kmcp,  who  sacrificed 
strangers,  when  they  landed,  or  were  wrreked,  on  the  island;  and 
the  victim  of  Human  Sacritiee  bee  aine  lier>elt'  the  ^mestess. 

In  the  course  of  time  Troy  wa**  taken,  Agamemnon  returned 
home,  end  was  killed  by  his  wile ;  and  she  in  her  tnm  was  killed 
by  her  son,  for  which  offence  he  was  driven  by  the  Furies  about 
every  part  of  Greece,  an  awful  representation  of  the  power  of 
conscience,  and  the  recognition  by  the  Greek  Kace,  that  sorrow  and 
ronireance  surely  follow  sin.  Orestes,  in  despiiir,  goes  to  the  Orat  le 
of  Apollo,  an<l  iin|)lores  that  liis  life  may  eease,  Viiit  lie  is  ordered  to 
proceed  to  the  Crimea,  and  bring  away  the  Image  of  Artemis,  imd 
locate  it  in  a  new  temple  in  Attica.  We  obeys  the  order,  accom- 
panied by  his  friend  Ty lades;  on  Ms  arrival  they  are  seized  by  the 
barbarous  tribes,  and  carried  to  the  temple  of  Artemis,  to  be 
prepared  by  his  sister  for  immediate  sacrifice.  The  brotlicr  and 
sister  come  face  to  face  under  circumstances  impossible  in  ttny 
modem  Drama;  and,  as  Orestes  had  l»een  nn  infant,  when  hi'^  sister 
was  sacrificed,  tliey  are  totfil  strnnurrs.  Herein  lies  the  marvellous 
beauty  of  the  plot.  Fiudini;  out  that  they  were  Greeks,  she  Hl^^ 
of  them  their  name  and  <'ountry  :  the  reply  is  that  they  arc  from 
Argos.  The  name  of  Pylades  had  transpired,  but  Orestes  declines 
to  give  his  name.  She  asks  whether  Troy  had  been  taken,  and 
whether  Agamemnon  had  returned  home.  iShe  is  told,  that  Tioy 
had  f;dlen,  that  he  had  returned,  and  had  been  killed  by  his  wife, 
and  that  she  had  been  killed  by  her  son  Orestes,  who  was  still 
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ali^re.  Iphigenia  offers  to  one  the  opportunity  of  escape,  if  he 
would  convey  a  letter  to  her  relatives,  for  she  also  came  from 
Argos.  The  eontest  between  the  two  friends,  as  to  which  should 
escape,  and  whieh  should  stay  to  be  sacrificed,  tells  us  how 
true  a  conception  the  Athenians  of  that  day  had  formed  of  the 
nobility  of  self-sacrifice  and  the  faithfulness  of  friendship.  As 
Orestes  is  determined  to  star,  the  letter  is  read  aloii'l  bv  Iphigenia, 
for  fear  of  it  bein^  lost  in  tlu^  voyac^e,  and  the  fiu  nds  hear  with 
astonishment,  that  it  is  Iphigenia,  who  stands  before  them.  She 
hands  the  letter  to  Pylades,  to  take  to  Argos,  who,  reading  the 
address,  at  once  bands  it  to  Orestes,  and  Iphigenia  becomes  aware, 
that  she  is  in  the  presence  of  her  brother,  but  from  fear  of  being 
deceived  she  compels  him  to  describe  certain  parts  of  the  furniture 
of  hf»r  own  room  at  Argos.  The  brother  and  sister  embrace,  but 
feel  the  invful  dilemma,  in  which  they  are  placed.  A  deceit  has  to 
"be  pnu  ti'scd.  The  priestess  tells  the  king,  tluit  On  stes,  having 
kiiied  his  mother,  is  impure,  and  must  be  washed  in  the  ocean 
before  he  can  be  sacrificed,  and  that  the  image  of  Artemis,  ha\'ing 
been  touched  by  him,  must  also  be  purified.  By  this  ruse  she 
conducts  them  to  the  sea,  where  she  finds  the  Greek  vessel,  which 
had  brought  Orestes,  and  goes  on  board.  The  king  is  informed  by 
his  people,  and  prepares  to  pursue  the  fugitives,  when  the  awful 
figure  of  Athene  appears  in  the  portico  of  the  temple,  ordering  all 
attertipts  at  recapture  to  cease,  as  the  oracle  of  Apollo  must  bo 
complied  with.  Her  orders  were  obeyed  at  ouce  :  the  barbarous 
king  knew  not  the  Greek  theogony,  but  he  recognised  the  absolute 
power  of  the  dirinity,  and  the  curtain  dropped. 

Euripides  still  has  power  to  charm.  I  shed  many  tears,  and  my 
thoughts  went  back  to  the  Theatre  nf  Bacchus  and  the  Athenian 
populace,  men  and  women,  young  and  ol<I,  solibing  nn  the  l)enche9 
of  .'^tone,  and  going  home  better  citizens  and  licttcr  creatures.  Ail 
the  sentiments  were  holy;  there  was  uo  place  for  lust,  or  avarice, 
or  ambition,  or  jealousy,  or  j^pite,  there.  If  the  lower  classes  of 
the  population  did  indeed  appreciate  such  representations,  it  speaks 
Tolumes  for  their  culture,  and  indicates  a  dim,  yet  real,  knowledge 
of  Biyine  things  and  Human  possibilities. 

The  secret  of  this  Drama  does  not  rest  upon  myths,  or  prodigies, 
or  martial  prowess,  or  conquering  beauty,  or  the  art  of  the  lyre,  or 
the  triumph  of  Human  polioy,  or  biirlef^rpie  situations,  such  as  tliat 
of  Ilerenh  s  in  the  Alcestes,  but  on  tlie  ever  new,  ever  fresh,  themes 
of  sisterly  and  brotherly  Love,  the  generous  virtues  of  self-sacrificing 
friendship,  and  the  implicit  trust  in,  and  obedience  to,  the  dis- 
pensations of  Providence.  There  is  no  such  thing  here  as  craven 
despair,  or  mutual  recrimination,  or  personal  cowardice.  However 
sweet  to  the  taste  of  some  may  be  the  pleadings  of  the  lover,  or  the 
lamentations  of  the  deserted  Ariadne,  here  we  are  lifted  up  to  a 
higher  platform,  and  a  purer  atmosphere.    Childreu  are  indeed 
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suffering  for  tlie  sins  of  their  parents,  but  suffering  nobly,  and  as 
tiiose,  wlio  understand  tihe  story,  would  wish  to  suffer  in  like  eirctim- 
stances.  Prayer  is  offered  to  Artemis  by  her  Priestess^  and  that 
humble  prayer  is  answered.  The  oracle  of  Apollo  is  obeyed  to 
the  letter,  and  the  aid  of  that  god  is  depended  upon,  and  not  found 
w^intinj^.  If,  indeed,  deceit  is  prnetiscd  on  tlie  ruler  of  the  country, 
which  the  poet  Goethe  takes  credit  for  not  practisiiii;  in  hi«  dnimatic 
vcrsiou  of  the  story,  surely  the  gravity  of  tlu'  circumbtaiH  cs,  and 
the  position,  in  which  Iphigenia  was  placed  of  having  to  isluv  her 
only  brother,  justified  any  evasion  short  of  taking  away  the  life  of 
the  Idug,  which  the  heroine  nobly  refuses  to  take  into  oonsideration. 
A  less  refined  taste  would  have  mtroduced  further  crimcB,  and  the 
slaughter  of  the  king,  or  more  awful  cireura stances,  if  the  goodnesi 
of  heart  of  the  three  chief  actors  hud  not  found  a  wrv  of  esenpe. 
The  *'  Deiis  ex  muchini"  was  a  favourite  expeflient  of  Kurijiides. 
C'omjH  lc'iit  critics  consider  the  Rtykll^•raphic  (lial(»*:ue  ktwixt  the 
biotlier  uud  sister  before  their  mutual  recognition  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  displays  of  the  Art  of  the  Greek  Bramatists.  On  the 
other  band  Goethe  falls  from  the  bigb  level  of  the  conception  by 
degrading  King  Thoos  int<j  a  lover  of  his  Priestess.  The  Hebrsw 
Scriptures,  from  the  time  of  Abraham  downwards^  tell  us  of  many 
such  departures  from  absolute  truth  for  a  benefit  ial  purpose. 
Euripides  had  never  rejected  the  facts,  which  formed  the  ba.sis  of 
the  popular  lleligion  :  he  had  ratlier  sought  to  interpret  them  in 
a  manuer  consistent  with  belief  in  a  benevolent  Providciice,  and  Uie 
dignity  of  man. 

Among  those,  who  sat  in  those  days  in  the  Theatre  of  Bacchus, 
listening  to  the  linked  sweetness,  long  drawn  out,  of  the  Euripidean 
chorus,  were  men,  who  must  ever  be  classed  among  the  Immortals: 

Socrates,  the  smh  of  8ophonif»eus,  and  by  his  side  the  youthful  Plato, 
who  was  reiranied  by  the  i-arly  Christian  fathers  as  another  aj)ostle 
of  the  (JeiitiU's;  Augustine  rails  him  his  converter,  and  thanks 
God,  that  he  became  acquaLnted  with  Plato  hr»t  and  the  Gosptfl 
afterwards.  Not  far  off  wereAlcibiades,  and  Sopbodes,  and  many 
others,  whose  names  have  come  down  to  us,  and  who  helped  to 
make  up  the  greatest  Nation  in  the  world :  for  out  of  them  came 
the  philosophers  and  historians,  who  taught  the  Boman,  the  Teuton, 
and  the  Kelt,  the  Art  of 

which  holds  all  subsequent  ages  tn  sweet  captivity.  Add  to  this 
the  purity,  the  holiness,  the  high  conception  of  the  tutelary  pro- 
tection of  Apollo  and  Artemis,  as  if  it  were  a  penumbra  of  Uie 
Holy  Spirit,  ever  present  with  those  who  trust,  the  dauntless 
bf  iring,  the  rendiness  to  die,  the  tender  love  of  brother  and  sister; 
and  is  there  not  something,  that  Christian  youths  and  maidens. 
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even  at  the  fin  du  siecle  xix,"  might  with  advantage  appro- 
priate, and  take  homo  with  them  in  this  old  and  unfor^^ottcn  Drama, 
rendered  so  sweetly,  and  with  suck  pert'ect  taste,  in  the  Cambridge 
University  ? 

This  extreme  purity  of  thought,  expression,  and  figure  of  speech, 
is  the  more  remarkable,  when  oontrosted  with  the  indecent  and 
coarse  expressions,  wliich  soil  the  pages  of  the  uncultun>d  Hebrew 
Prophets,  who  can  find  no  suitable  similes  to  represent  the  re- 
lations of  the  ?rreat  Creator  with  his  disobedient  people,  except 
that  of  a  husband  with  an  unfaithful  wife. 

Some  of  the  lines  of  this  Drama  have  come  down  to  us  through 
the  oorridoTS  of  time,  still  vibrating  nnder  the  influence  of  the  deep 
faith  of  the  Dxamatist  and  his  audience : 

V.  104 :  Flmg  ftwny  if»  not  to  hr  thntinjlit  of  ;  it  is  not  OUT  pnustice. 
V,  120  :  "  The  Word  ol  Ciod  will  not  lull  empty," 

y.  3S0 :  I  mistnut  th<Me  fpoda,  who  piiiiisb  pf>or  mortals  who  are  impure,  and 

yet  themselves  rrjnirr  in  Iliimaii  Sacrificts. 

Y.  391  :  I  canuut  coaceive  nny  oue  ot  the  gods  being  bad. 
Y.  484:  •*  Ilim  I  esteem  unwine, 

•*  Who,  when  he  sees  death  near,  tries  to  o*ercomo 
•*  Its  terrors  with  bewailins^ :  he  ndd?^  ill  to  ill, 
*•  Yet  dies:  we  must  give  wiiy  to  lortuue.'* 
T.  504 :  Tou  may  sacrifice  my  body,  if  you  like,  but  you  sbsU  not  sMrifioe 
mj  name. 

Trains  went  down  to  Camhnujxo,  during;  those  six  days,  laden 
with  ticket- holders.  The  following  story  is  told  :  On  one  day 
a  stranger  looked  into  a  carriage  full  of  excursionists  for  thut 
purpose,  and  said,  that  there  was  a  spare  ticket  available  in  one 
of  the  carriages,  as  the  holder  had  giren  it  to  a  friend  to  find 
a  purchase.  It  so  happened,  that  there  was  one  man  who  was 
going  down  on  the  cliance  of  getting  a  ticket,  and  he  gladly 
hurried  to  the  carrinfje  to  purchase.  When  he  had  puid,  and 
Becin-f  <l  the  ticket,  lie  said  cfi'^Tially,  Wliat  in  the  world  made 
your  iru'iid  throw  up  ssuch  a  chunee  ? "  Tlie  aiiiswer  slioiild  lio 
remembered  :     Oh,  he  had  the  chance  of  going  to  Cambridge  to 

see  'Iphigenia,'  or  going  to  the  Haymarket  with  his  sisters  to 
"  see  the  play  of  *  The  Woman  with  a  Past*  (I  will  not  name  it)» 
**  and  he  naturally  chose  the  latter." 

Has  the  morality,  the  nobility  of  sentiment,  the  purity  of  taste, 
the  feeliriir  <if  aversion  fftr  wliat  is  impure  in  a  woman,  advanced 
with  civilization  and  Christianity  during  the  la>t  2,500  years? 
There  was  a  dead  silence  in  the  carriage,  when  that  reply  was 
heard. 

Christmas  Day^  1894. 


PAET  V. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


I. 

DARKEST  EUSSIA. 

No,  13  of  a  porlodical,  iiaraod  "Darkest  Russia,"  dated  February  i, 
1893,  i.<  on  our  table:  tlie  object  of  this  publicatiuu  is  to  brinj]^ 
to  the  kuowledge  oL  the  civilized  world  authentic  facts  reluluii;  lo 
Buwia,  viz.  pezsecution  of  her  Subjects  on  account  of  their  Religions 
]5elicf .  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  advaDtage  can  come  from 
such  a  periodical,  as  Kussia  is  separated,  as  with  a  Chinese  wall, 
from  all  inilaencc  of  European  Public  Opinion.  The  special  subject 
of  this  issue  is  the  states  of  the  finances  of  the  country,  and  Kussia 
is  described  as  bankrupt  in  resources,  in  credit,  as  well  as  in 
character :  the  story  contained  in  the  eight  pages,  each  fact  being 
supported  by  a  reference  to  authority,  is  most  gruesome :  it  would 
seem,  as  if  the  great  Empire,  held  together  by  bmte  force,  and  made 
up  of  such  heterogeneous  materials,  must  faU  to  pieces. 

The  writer  of  this  notice  has  traversed  Russia  frequently  with 
a  great  knowledge  of  Oriental  countries  and  populations  :  there  is 
the  presence  of  Railways,  Telegraphs,  Steamers  on  the  great 
Rivers,  all  the  appliances  of  Modem  Civilization,  or  rather  the 
whitewash  of  it,  and  the  absence  of  the  least  personal  liberty, 
Beligious  Toleration,  or  any  signs  of  improvement,  even  in  the 
oirdimiry  methods  of  Agriculture,  on  the  part  of  the  Millions  of 
cultivators.  The  resources  of  the  State  are  wasted  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  gigantic  Army,  which  can  have  no  other  object  but 
invasion  of  neighbouring  countries  in  Europe,  or  the  enslaving  of 
free  tribes  in  Asia :  in  the  waste  of  a  most  extravagant  Court  of 
the  Sovereign,  and  the  Imperial  Family  {^ihe  dowry  received 
by  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  is  something  enormous):  in  the 
entertainment  of  highly  paid  Officials,  who  are  corrupt,  servile, 
and  tyrannical,  survivals  of  a  period,  which  it  was  hoped  had 
passed  away. 

The  area  of  the  country  is  enormous,  but  the  resources  have  not 

expanded :  Manufactories  have  not  taken  root  in  an  independent 
and  protitable  fashion:  the  culture  of  the  land  is  the  main  industry, 
but  of  bite  there  has  been  a  succession  of  famine-years,  and  it  is 
stated,  tliat  the  soil  is  exhausted,  and  that  a  great  nuLund  change  is 
coming  over  the  famous  Black  Loam  Gonutry,  and,  to  quote  the 
very  words;  ''Southern  Russia  is  being  tnmsfiinmed  into  a  Sahim.'' 
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The  trade  and  commerce,  under  unsympathetic  and  barharotis 
regulations,  have  begun  to  dec^:  the  credit  of  the  Empire  in 
Europe  is  annihilated,  except  in  France,  where,  for  political  leasona, 
an  attempt  is  made  to  support  the  new  Rufiaian  loan :  the  largest 
banking  institutions  in  France,  such  as  the  Credit  Ly<mnais,  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  statements,  put  forth  by  the 
Russian  Ministers,  which  are  not  tc>ted  an  I  checked  by  free 
Parliamentary  incjuiry,  and  the  comments  o£  a  Free  Fresa,  are 
utterly  untrustworthy. 

A  criais  must  be  near  at  band:  much  is  written  about  the 
amiable  character  and  ability  of  the  Emjperor,  but  the  control  of 
the  clumsy  maeliine  is  beyond  the  power  of  an  Autocrat,  secluded 
in  his  Palace  for  fear  of  the  aaaaaain.  Desperate  coonciUors  may 
sup^fjest  foreign  war,  and  an  invasion  of  Austria-Hangary.  as  a 
safety-valve :  herein  lies  the  danger,  apiiiist  which  Germany  is 
trying  to  prepare  lierself  by  larj^e  additions  to  her  Army;  herein 
is  the  importanee  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 

The  saddest  feature  is  the  persecution  of  Chose,  who  do  not  epn- 
form  to  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church :  the  CShuzcb  of  Borne  is  able, 
though  with  difficulty,  to  hold  its  own,  but  the  Tials  of  persecution 
are  poured  out  on  the  weak,  miscellaneous  nonconforming  Churches, 
by  whatever  name  known,  Baptists,  Lutherans,  Mennonites,  etc. 
Some  uf  th(m  draw  persecutions  upon  themselves  by  refusing  to 
supply  their  (]uota  to  the  Military  Conscription,  which  is  the  law 
of  the  land.  The  Emperor's  old  Tutor,  robicdonostseif,  is  the  evil 
genius,  who  urges  him  on  tbitf  course  of  Religious  intolerance, 
which,  as  a  man  of  ordinary  intelligence,  with  numerous  Protestant 
blood-connectloDs,  he  cannot  justify.  But  the  most  abominable  of 
his  persecutions  is  that  against  tlie  Jews ;  no  doubt  the  Russian 
Jew  is  a  dirty,  disa«jeable,  provoking,  creature,  not  the  least  like 
those  members  of  the  Hebrew  Race,  with  whom  we  are  familiar 
in  Great  Britain  and  France :  hut  the  frightful  oppression,  and 
personal  cruelty,  which  these  poor  people,  male  and  female,  old 
and  young,  have  had  to  undergo,  passes  all  description:  the 
deputation  of  English  and  American  philanthropists  to  the  spot 
haye  placed  certain  facts  beyond  doubt.  Jews  have  been  conducted 
as  prisoners,  handcuffed,  to  the  nearest  frontier,  and  expelh-d,  losin? 
all  their  possessions.  Kiirope  can  only  look  on  with  astonishment 
at  the  survival  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  ignorance  and 
savagery  of  former  centuries. 

The  i>tam/ord  JPoH,  1893. 
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DE  LUNATICA  INQUIRENDA. 

One  of  her  Majesty's  Jastiees  of  the  Peace  for  the  ooimties  of 
London  and  Middlesex  sends  us  the  melancholy  information^  that 

a  ronsidcruble  proportion  of  the  females  of  tliese  Uro  counties  are 
going  mad,  and  becoiuc  the  inmates  of  the  patipcr,  or  private  licensed, 
lunatic-asylums,  la  a  tone  of  reproach,  he  remarks  that  crime  is 
BO  rapidly  diminishing  that  year  by  year  county-prisons  are  being 
shut  Up :  for  instance,  the  Westminster  Penitentiary  has  been 
cleared  away,  and  Millbank  is  now  being  polled  down ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  number  of  asylums  is  increasing.  There  are 
now  three  North  of  the  Thames :  Hanwell,  Colney  Hatch,  and  a 
third  in  Essex.  South  of  the  Thames  tli  ri'  are  several.  The 
proportion  in  the  popiiltition  of  all  is  oni;  tlin  l  in  ile-^,  two-thirds 
females,  and  constantly  every  bed  is  occupied  :  puLieuts  have  to  bo 
sent  into  the  counties,  or  provided  for  in  private  asylums,  or  kept 
hack  in  the  workhouses. 

From  the  lips  of  one  of  the  medical  officers  it  was  gathered,  that, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  admission  of  the  two  sexes  is  about 
equal ;  but  man,  the  noble  creature,  is  like  a  bee,  which  has  lost 
its  55tin<^  :  no  sooner  has  his  intcllfct  disappeared  than  he  sickens, 
wastes  away,  and  dies  :  he  is  troublesome  as  lonp:  as  he  lasts,  but 
he  does  not  last  long;.  The  females,  on  the  contrary,  ^ive  no  trouble, 
but  live  very  long :  there  are  exceptions,  of  course,  for  there  are 
quiet  old  men ;  and  sometimes  a  young  woman  of  tw^aty-five  is 
both  suicidal  and  homicidal,  especially  when  madness  has  followed 
puerpml  foTor ;  some  have  lucid  intervals,  and  theirs  is  the  most 
piteous  case,  as  during  these  intervals  they  become  aware  of  their 
environment  :  but  the  majority  are  shrouded  in  unchangeable 
darkness.  They  are  well-i'cd,  well-clothed,  have  plenty  of  out- 
door exercise  ;  ca^es  of  canaries,  and  old  pianofortes,  supply  music  : 
ail  w  ho  are  lit  are  allowed  to  attend  theatricals,  concerts,  and  dances 
in  the  asylum.  Still,  if  any  young  man  were  going  to  make  a  rash 
and  premature  marriage,  his  friends  would  do  well  to  take  lam  to 
8  female-asylum  and  sliow  him  twenty-five  lunatic  females  sitting 
round  the  dinner-table  :  faces  so  perfectly  inane,  and  devoid  of 
that  light,  which  illuminates  th«^  lowst  and  ugliest  type  of  counte- 
nance j  entire  braiuleseuess ;  such  an  objectless  stare  as  to  justify 
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the  expression  of  the  witty  If'renchman  who  argued  that  womoi 
could  have  no  souls,  because 

L'homme  eit  bit  dttM  rimage  du  bon  Dieu; 
Hab  la  lemme  est  Betdement  one  ootetotte. 

The  more  serious  medical  officer  gravely  remarked  to  our  corre- 
spondent, the  J. P.,  that,  in  bis  opinion,  women  h;ul  not  much 
intellect  to  ^tart  with,  did  not  miss  it  when  it  went^  and  lived  <m 
Terr  well  to  eighty  or  even  ninety  without  it. 

But  the  circumstances,  which  attend  the  inve.stif^ation  which 
precedes  the  order  for  the  asylum  are  very  grim,  and  give  riae  to 
serious  reflection  on  the  part  of  our  fnend  the  J. P.  A  man  comes 
to  lock  up  his  Mother,  aged  seventy-six.  Now  a  Mother  is  a 
relationship  which  all  know :  our  friend  the  J.P.  tries  to  believe 
that  his  ears  have  deceived  hira.  "  Terlinps  you  mean  your  step- 
mother?" "  No,  I  don't."  "  Then  perhaps  you  moan  your  wife's 
**  Mother?  T  <?o  a  long  way  with  your  (h'sire  in  that  ropvct:  you 
"  cannot  mean,  that  you  want  to  lock  up  your  veij  own  Mother, 

who  bore  tou  as  an  infant,  because  she  bores  yon  in  her  extreme 
"  old  age?*'  However,  it  was  so:  the  old  lady  got  dmnk  and 
troublesome;  so  the  man  was  willing  to  pay  £ioo  per  in  um,  and 
immure  the  poor  Soul  for  the  rest  of  her  days.  She  lived  only 
one  wrek  after  entering  the  asylum.  Then  wires  come  to  l.x  k 
up  their  husbands,  and  daughters  their  fathers.  Our  frieud  the 
J. P.  has  to  get  his  own  wife  and  daughter  out  of  hearing,  that 
they  may  not  learn  the  trick  of  locking  up  husbands  and  fathers. 
Sisters  lock  up  sisters ;  men  lock  up  their  wife's  brother ;  and 
sometimes  the  wife's  brother  locks  up  his  sister's  husband.  One 
particular  case  was  described.  A  man  determined  to  lock  up  his 
wife,  so  he  decoyed  her  down  to  the  workhouse,  and  for  a  Ions? 
time  she  was  unconscious  of  his  plans ;  the  relieving  officer  got  up 
the  facts,  the  medical  officer  recorded  the  symptoms;  then  came  the 
day,  when  the  J. P.  came  to  consider  the  whole  question,  and  give 
the  order  for  discharge  or  removal  to  an  asylum :  it  dadied  on  the 
mind  of  the  old  lady,  that  she  would  be  locked  up,  and  she  went 
up  to  her  husband  and  stroked  his  cheek,  end  said  in  a  aad  voice, 
"  You  do  not  mean  to  say,  Tom,  that  you  mean  to  lock  me  up  aft^T 
living  witli  me  thirty  years?"  The  old  man  was  immovalilf,  und 
said  that  lie  did,  for  she  drank  all  his  iiiont  v  :if  tlte  puhHc,  and 
threw  nil  tlie  furniture  out  o£  the  windows;  and  so  the  old  lady 
was  walked  off. 

What  causes  this?  Pirst,  drink;  second,  the  Salvatioii  Army. 
Spirits  and  spirituals  taken  in  excess  in  the  wrong  way  work  the 
same  effect  with  weak  and  over-excited  brains;  they  cannot  .stand 
the  preaching,  or  tlie  gin  is  too  much  for  them.  A  little  quiet, 
perhaps,  restores  them,  and  they  are  sent  home  quite  recovered; 
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tben,  perhaps,  they  fall  int^  the  old  ways,  and  are  sent  back  again. 
Ju  aa  American  book  it  \s  us  iattilv  proposed  to  destroy  all  such 
cases  bj  electricity :  perhaps  it  will  come  to  that  some  day ;  the 
conntj-rates  must  provide  for  them  under  existing  circumstancetf. 
It  must  not  be  supposed,  that  erery  person,  who  is  run  in  by  the 
police  or  his  friends,  is  certiun  to  be  declared  a  lunatic,  for  at  least 
as  many  are  discharged  after  a  few  days'  observation  in  the  work- 
house as  those  who  are  sent  to  asylums :  and  the  medical  officer 
gets  his  fee  either  way;  and  the  {jjreat  object  of  the  eounty-asylums 
is  to  get  rid  of  the  patients,  and  not  retain  them ;  but  tiiu  tcixduncj 
of  the  age  is  for  a  certain  class  of  females  to  go  mad. 

FaliMaU  Gawtle,  1893. 


III. 

TH£  WORKHOUSE. 

Ocra  friend  the  J. P.,  having;  experience  of  our  extreme  toleration  in 
admitting  to  our  ])a{j:es  his  shockiuj;  remarks  about  the  increasing 
lunacy  of  the  weaker  &ex,  intrudes  upon  our  patience  again  with 
remarks  upon  another  department  of  his  daily  routine  of  work  :  he 
visits,  apparently,  two  workhouses,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  dis« 
posing  of  lunatic  cases,  but  is  one,  at  leasts  of  the  guardians  of  the 
poor,  ex-officio.  These  two  last  words  aro  of  importance,  as  his 
position  at  the  board  docs  not  depend  upon  the  sweet  voices  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  he  is  not  un'lrr  the  necessity  of  speaking  to  tlio 
gallery,  and  adapting  his  opinion  to  the  fleeting  passions  of  the 
•  democracy.  And  yet  our  friend  the  J.T.,  as  we  shall  sec,  is  a 
downright  Radical  in  municipal  and  social  matters,  though  sound 
on  the  subject  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Irish  Union. 

He  draws  our  attention  to  the  hardship  of  the  poor  Liw-system: 
no  discrimination  is  made  betwixt  the  worthy  veteran  workman 
and  his  wife,  who  have  done  a  good  life's  work,  started  a  lari^e 
family  in  the  world,  and,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  have  to  V)rr:;lv  up 
their  humble  home,  and  hide  their  grey  hoods  in  the  ^voikhoase, 
mixed  up  in  their  degradation  with  useless,  dishonest,  drunken 
associates.  Omnes  eodem  cogimur."  The  J.P.  tells  us,  how  ha 
one  day  sat  down  among  these  old  fellows,  talked  to  them,  looked 
at  them,  and  pitied  them  :  an  idea  has  been  struck  out  to  send 
A  selected  colony  of  these  old  fogies  to  some  quiet  country  work- 
hou««p,  wher»»  tVierc  is  space :  they  might  find  solace  in  gardens 
and  iieldsy  and  greater  liberty,  and  thus  be  gently  let  down  into 
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the  adjacent  churchyard :  of  oonr-^e,  the  American  suggestion  of 
periodical  annihilation  of  thr-r  poor  survivals  of  a  busy  life  by 
electricity  is  out  of  the  area  ot  practical  politics. 

The  central  board  directed  some  time  ago  the  erection  of  a 
certain  number  of  quarters  for  married  eouplee  exceeding  sixty 
years.  This  sounds  well:  one  of  the  board  of  guardians  (which 
consists  generally  of  grocers  and  bakers,  with  a  butcher  or  auc- 
tioneer as  chairman)  remonstrated  at  the  expense,  and  expressed 
his  opinion,  that  marricl  couples  above  sixty  had  no  occasion  for 
nuptial  chambers.  When  he  was  overruled,  another  difficulty 
arose,  which  was,  that  married  couples  declined  to  accept  the 
proffered  accommodation.  The  J.  P.  went  with  a  deputation  to 
reason  with  the  parties  selected  by  the  master  of  the  workhouse 
for  the  privilege.  "  No,"  said  a  fat  old  woman,  "  the  workhouse 
is  not  comfortable,  I  admit,  but  there  is  one  good  thing,  that  I 
am  entirely  iVee  from  my  dirty  old  man."  One  of  the  old  men 
was  equally  obdurate.  "Let  thin<;s  be,  sir,"  he  cried,  "thinirs 
are  not  so  had  with  rae  and  mv  mates ;  but  if  I  was  shut  up  with 
that  old  chatterer  oi  u  wife,  I  sliould  get  no  ^leep.  as  she  would  be 
jawing  all  night."  This  shows,  that  the  subject  is  a  delicate  cns|, 
and  requires  to  be  thought  out. 

Here  the  J.P.  began  to  moralize,  and  startled  us  by  rsTolutionary 
suggestions:  he  actually  proposed,  that  Mr.  Labouchere  or  one  of 
the  M.P.'s  on  the  London  County  Council,  should  he  requested  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  reform  the  maiTiage-laws  of  the  Kinf?<lora,  and 
assimilate  the  contract  of  Matrimony  to  the  ordinary  form  of 
the  contract  of  the  lease  of  a  house,  for  seven,  fourteen,  and 
twenty-one  years,  with  the  betterment "  ckuses,  and  provision 
for  periodical  repairs  of  structnre  inside  and  outside,  and  decorations. 
He  argued,  that  tiie  labouring  classes  came  together  in  extrsme 
youth;  the  youth  wants  a  woman  to  " do  for  him,"  the  girl  wants 
to  get  away  from  her  Motlier.  There  is  less  affection  and  mutual 
esteem  than  in  a  Hindu  home:  the  man  does  not  in!T)rove  socially 
by  age,  tlie  woman  does  not  develop  into  the  ministering  Spirit, 
with  whom  one  would  care  to  *>hare  the  Arab  tent,  and,  when  the 
last  child  is  launched  into  the  world,  they  are  glad  to  get  away, 
and  fight  shy  of  workhouse-married-quarters.  As  to  the  proposed 
reform  in  the  law,  tli*?  J.P.  sarcastically  remarked,  that  it  may 
suit  other  classes  of  the  community  as  there  ought  to  be  a  locut 
prf?rifmti(B,  Contrasting  the  contracts  with  that  of  a  house  lease, 
he  remarks  that,  if  a  man  wants  a  larger,  or  a  smaller,  or  a  smarte  r 
house  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  he  can  suit  himself ;  why  should 
this  principle  not  extend  further  ?  He  illustrates  the  case  further 
by  commending  the  periodical  readjustment  d  PaimM  of  the 
domestic  circle  of  his  NatiTe  senranto  in  India.  We  reserre  our 
judgment  on  this  vexata  qua-stio. 

Much  more  might  be  said  el  the  internal  economy  cl  the  woik* 
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house.  The  casual  ward-Tnstitution  is  as  great  an  abuse,  as  can  be 
imagined  :  histr  besrp^ars  live  their  useless  lives"  in  migrating  from 
one  casual  wartl  to  auothur,  carrymg  wilk  them  the  seedb  of  small- 
pox and  otber  diseases ;  however,  it  is  forced  upon  the  parisbes  by 
the  peimanent  officials  of  the  central  board.  Something  is  now 
done  to  alleviate  the  dreazy  dulness  of  the  last  jeers  of  the  poor 
London  pauper,  wlio  is  pumped  out  of  any  power  to  maintain  a 
home,  by  the  estabUshment  of  the  Brabazon-Pauper-Employment- 
Fimd.  Money  is  supplied  to  buy  material,  and  a  committee  of 
local  ladies  is  established  to  go  in  among  the  aged  iumuttis  of  both 
8e.xes,  and  to  encourage  them  to  work,  and  thus  dissipate  the 
deadly  dulness  of  idleness,  and  the  (|aarrel8omene88.  Newspapers 
and  periodicals  are  sent  in.  What  is  the  result?  In  spite  of  all 
this,  tilt  T  P.  is  of  opinion,  that  the  whole  system  requires  reform, 
and  that  the  Local  GoTomment  Board  requires  it  more  than  all 
the  rest. 

J'aUMM  QmstU,  1893. 


IV. 

THE  PRISON. 

The  majority  of  those,  who  are  familiar  with  the  interior  of 
a  Ihnson,  are  ahj  in  commumcating  their  experiences,  and  yet  it 
is  a  study  of  painful  interest.  The  number  of  Prisons  is  shruikiiig 
owing  to  the  enormous  reduction  of  the  Criminal  population,  and 
the  actual  number  of  Gaol-birds  is  further  reduced  by  the  fact, 
that  in;iny  indiWduals  are  in  and  out  on  repeated  sentences,  some 
amounting  to  19  or  20.  In  fact  Prison  life  has  a  c«'rt:>in  charm 
to  a  man,  or  woman,  who  has  not  a  comiortabie  home.  He  is 
entirely  free  from  anxiety.  He  gets  his  meals  regularly,  and  has 
a  quiet  night.  Beasomdile  hours  of  labour*  So  many  hours  of 
exercise  in  the  open  air.  He  is  unable  to' get  to  the  Pubuc-Houses, 
and  so  has  a  chance  of  weaning  himself  from  indulgence  in  Liquors 
and  Tobacco,  and  the  perfect  condition,  in  wliich  after  a  few 
months  he  finds  himself,  must  convince  him,  that  s u  h  indulgences 
are  not  necessary.  For  the  time  he  is  kept  out  ol  t  i  niyitations  to 
dishonest  practices,  or  brutal  acts.  He  is  kept  away  from  his  evU 
companions.  If  he  or  she  have  been  unlucky  in  the  choice  of  their 
mate,  they  have  a  period  of  freedom,  they  haye  plenty  of  leisure 
for  <»lm  refleetion,  and  after  a  five  years  speU  Uiey  ouf^  to  be 
able  to  commence  a  new  career.  Moreover,  they  haye  learned 
habits  of  pcr^onfil  cleanliness,  obedience  to  order,  and  silence. 
Beallj  for  the  female  prisoners  this  last  is  a  special  gift*   A  wise 
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Persian  was  asked,  vrlmt  ^va3  the  brst  nualitication  in  a  woman,  and 
he  replied  at  once,  "biknce."  Bein^j  asked  as  to  tlic  next  bt-st.  after 
considerable  reflection  he  replied,  '*8ilence" ;  and  being  pressed  for 
the  third  best^  ho  exclaimed  **  That  man  might  put  up  with  other 
fftUings,  if  the  first  merit  was  aeeoied." 

Silence  is  the  feature  of  a  Prison.  Outside  these  is  the  hum  of 
yoioes.  Ko  workman  could  do  a  atioke  of  work  without  using  his 
tongue.  In  a  family- kitchen  there  is  a  Ftrife  of  voiros  over  the 
joint.  In  the  Prison,  wliethcr  in  the  liakehouse,  the  Kitchen,  the 
Tailor*s  Shop,  the  Lanndrv,  you  can  hear  a  pin  drop.  This  must 
be  a  privaLiun,  and  no  doubt  the  long  hours  in  the  soiitaiy  cell  must 

be  tediooa.  But  perhapa  thereby  a  torpid  oonsoienoe  is  aroused. 

No  yiolenoe  is  used  by  the  Male  or  Female  Wardets,  and  it  is 
rarely  required  ;  in  the  extreme  case  of  a  male  prisoner  assaulting 
a  wwder  the  Magistrates  order  him  to  be  whipped  with  a  birch,  or 
to  undergo  so  many  strokes  of  The  Cat.  Wonim  are  exempted 
from  personal  chastisement,  though  they  often  immensely  de^erre 
it.  Both  sexes,  for  minor  offences  of  tearing  up  their  clothes, 
breaking  their  furniture,  wiudow-panes,  or  refusing  to  conform 
to  orders,  are  liable  to  soUtaiy  confinement  with  rednced  diet. 

All  classea  are  represented  in  Prisons :  the  victor  stumbles  on 
an  ex-M.P.,  who  has  made  away  with  his  friend's  money,  or 
a  gallant  Captain,  who  has  kissed  a  young  woman  in  the  train, 
or  a  County  Councillor  of  the  City  of  London,  who  has  stolen 
a  woman's  money.  Old  and  younp:,  tidi  and  short,  well-behaved 
and  troublesome.  It  is  quite  a  sight  to  be  present,  when  prisoners 
arc  discharged  at  the  close  of  their  term ;  this  takes  place  at  a 
fixed  time.  On  each  side  of  the  Qates  are  penons  waiting  to 
greet  the  discharged  prisoners.  On  one  side  old  pals  to  invite 
them  back  to  their  old  ways;  on  the  other  the  ladies  of  the 
Released  Prisoners*  Asso(iation,  who  trv  to  pet  a  discharged 
fcmnlf  tn  ronir  to  them,  and  talk  over  their  ititun-  prospects.  Many 
are  r(s<ued  iii  I  ids  way;  h\it  tlio  niiijority  are  beyond  hope. 

When  we  rellect  what  prinoners  used  to  be  in  the  last  century, 
before  the  days  of  John  Howard  and  Misa  Fry,  we  may  fe^ 
thankful  Of  course  they  are  very  costly  to  the  State,  but  they 
are  a  necessity.  As  regaras  the  long  terms,  there  is  no  getting  rid 
of  them  in  Botany  Bay,  or  Van  Dieman's  Land ;  the  Mother 
country  has  to  keep  them  to  tlie  eiul  of  their  terms  or  tlieir  (h-atlis. 

Clia])hdns  of  the  Pi-ott'stant  and  Romanist  Churelu-s  arc  pai't  of 
the  non-rc^-ident  est:d>li-.liments.  The  lio^pitals  are  ex('«'lleut.  As 
might  be  exjieetetl,  u  number  of  babieH  are  bom  during  tlie  periods 
of  the  short-termed  females;  but  they  are  well  looked  after  and 
every  precaution  is  taken  against  infection.  It  may  8e<»m  almost, 
that  the  prisoners  are  too  oomfortable,  bnt  it  is  impossible  to  do 
Otherwme  than  is  done. 

JStamfird  I'ottf  1893. 
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EPITAPH  ON  A  DECEASED  NOBLEMAN. 

liCd  tlje  iiLibrf  of  a  grf^it  anb  tocalthB  yoblcman,  afeiafttng  t|)e 
Ciuinpet,  tjiat  aill  Kumnton  all  o£  us  to  Juligment. 

Bowr 

to  Honour,  Wealth,  and  lar^e  estat(^s,  the  representative  of  an 
ancient  lineage,  and  an  unsullied  name,  endowed  with  personal 
beAttty,  unusual  strength,  unfailing  health,  and  length  of  years 
prolonged  to  92},  far  beyond  the  age  of  man;  poasessmg  an  even 
temper,  an  aversion  to  strong  diink,  or  games  of  chaneOt  talents, 
wit,  a  fine  taste  for  the  Arts,  a  dexterous  hand,  and  an  unequalled 
power  of  fascination  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes ;  blest  with  early 
independence,  a  distinguished  profession,  the  society  of  the  hiirhest 
in  the  land,  a  faithful  wife  in  spite  of  his  infidelity,  hjved  imd 
espousetl  iu  his  youth,  ami  bearing  his  name  for  forty  years,  blest 
▼ith  children,  who  grew  up  to  maturity,  and  all  maiiied,  with 
grandchildren,  and  great  grandchildten, 

Hb 

mi^t  have  been  a  blessing  to  all  around  him,  the  honoured  centre 
of  a  united  family,  the  active  Head  of  a  noble  honsei  a  man  d 
mark  in  his  county,  and  an  honour  to  his  country. 

I:N8rKAD   OF  THIS 

he  neglected  every  duty,  abused  every  biessinf?,  alienated  every 
friuud,  drnv<^  from  his  side  every  relation,  even  the  poor  shop  girl, 
whom  in  his  dotage  he  had  persuaded  to  be  his  slave  and  wife  by 
a  purely  civil  marriage-contract :  he  was  an  undutiful  son,  an 
unloving  and  untender  brother,  a  had  and  unfaithful  husband,  an 
unkind  and  negligent  &ther,  a  careless  and  absentee  landlord,  a 
eedttoer  of  female  virtue,  an  unchaste  and  dissolute  man  :  in  every 
relation  of  lift-  he  was  wanting:  in  many  open  to  Uie  highest 
censure  ;  in  some  detestable  and  abominable. 

Fur  fortv-eight  vears  he  absented  liiuiself  from  his  ancestral, 
estates,  shut  up  his  fumily-house,  and  neglected  his  duties  aa 
landlord,  nobleman,  and  Englishman.  For  thirty  years  he  lived 
a  life  of  open  and  unblushing  adultery,  zemorselees  seduction,  or 
deliberate  incest.  For  forty-eight  years  he  neglected  his  lawful 
children,  and  spent  his  substance  on  miatressea  and  bastards :  at  the 
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close  of  his  life  he  leajrued  with  his  p:randsoii  to  burden  his  ui  pstral 
estates  so  heavily,  tkut  wliea  iie  died  they  passed  away  by  suic  to 
strangers,  after  tiie  powesaioa  \sj  twdve  generationB  in  throe  and 
a  half  centuziea. 

OM  age  came  upon  him  wUhont  ftmendment,  grey  hairs  without 
repentance :  at  seventy  he  was  still  profligate ;  at  eif»:hty  he  was 
still  reprobate ;  at  ninety  he  was  still  defiant,  selfish,  and  capricioTis : 
having  quttrrclled  with  his  younj*  Slave-wife,  he  dismissed  her. 
Having  refused  admittanee  to  his  afred  sisters,  and  middle-aged 
daughter,  he  lived  and  died  alone,  tended  by  a  faithful  servanti 
who  bore  his  daily  gross  abuse,  as  a  keeper  bears  the  snarls  of 
a  Hyena  which  he  feeds. 

Did  he  live  without  God  ?  did  he  die  without  Faith  in  a  Saviour 
powerful  to  save  ?  In  hi*^  last  hours  did  he  shed  tears  of  repentanro, 
and,  like  the  thief  on  the  Cross,  crave  for  forgiveness?  \Ve  know 
not,  and  we  leave  him  with  the  liuler  of  the  Universe,  wlio  in 
judgment  does  not  forget  mercy,  and  who  knows  the  hearts  of  men. 
At  least  he  could  not  be  charged  with  hypocrisy :  he  could  not  be 
worse  than  he  appeared  to  man ;  so  we  may  tmst,  that  to  God  he 
appeared  better.  No  prayers  were  uttered  by  his  faltering  lips, 
or  read  over  his  dead  body,  and  no  tears  were  shed :  no  one  had 
lost  a  friend :  his  last  written  words,  found  after  his  death,  to  his 
old  sisters  were  indeed  a  confession  of  his  sinful  life,  full  of  regret 
and  reproaches.  ?)n«l  a  prayer  to  God,  that  lie  miglit  not  die  like 
a  dog,  and  his  unknown  daughter,  who  had  not  seen  him  for  forty- 
seven  yearn,  crept  into  the  room,  and  stood  behind  his  head,  and 
witnessed  his  departure. 

His  body  was  not  conveyed  to  the  ancient  burisl^place  of  his 
Bace,  placed  by  the  side  of  his  parents  and  anoestors,  and  his  eldest 
son,  who  hud  preceded  him :  no  kinsman  or  tenantry,  or  neighbours, 
aceompaTiirii  him  to  his  last  home.  His  remains  early  one  ?nmnier- 
moniin*;  were  hidden  away  in  a  migratory  mauf>oleum  constnicted 
by  him  on  wheels  m  unconsecrated  ground,  by  the  side  of  the  poor 
young  lady,  whom  years  before  he  had  seduced:  he  was  followed 
to  this  home  by  the  issue  of  that  adulterous  connection,  the  gnmd- 
son  and  heir,  who  had  helped  him  to  waste  his  estate,  and  the  Irish 
nurse,  who  had  fed  him  to  the  end. 

The  laws  of  God  and  man  cannot  he  defied  for  half  a  century, 
without  entailing  even  in  this  world  a  certain  retribution  :  men  by 
their  great  acts  create  noble  families,  and  men  by  their  unworthy 
lives  destroy  them.  Perhaps  honours  and  wealth,  and  a  long  life, 
and  physical  blessings,  are  granted  by  the  great  Controller  to  the 
most  unworthy  of  His  poor  creatures,  to  show  how  werthleas  such 
gifts  are,  if  not  used  to  His  Glory. 

1877. 
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SPEECH  AT  THE  TTAILEYBURY  DINNER, 

LONDON,  1889. 

Mr.  Robbrt  N.  Cust,  of  the  Pan  jab,  followed  with  the  toast  of  the 
**  Memory  of  the  East  India  Company."  He  said:  I  am  an 
Luiergency-mun."  This  toast  was  assigned  to  Sir  R.  A  Dalzell, 
but  at  the  last  moment  he  had  been  obliged  to  send  an  ezcuae. 
When  Mr.  Sapte  came  to  me,  I  replied,  that  I  had  already  spoken 
tvo  years,  that  it  spoilt  a  good  dinner  to  have  to  make  a  speech 
after  it,  and  that  it  spoilt  a  speech  to  have  eaten  a  good  dinner 
before  it.  W  hen  Mr.  Sapte  pressed  me,  T  snjjircsted,  that  he  should 
ask  Sir  R.  Thompson,  of  Bangal;  the  ro])ly  was  that  he  was  dining 
"with  the  Lord  Mayor.  I  then  mipi^csted  that  able  lawyer,  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Pinhey,  of  the  High  Court  of  Bombay :  he  had 
declined.  I  then  called  afctention  to  that  admirable  man  Stiggins, 
who  had  been  twenty^five  years  Collector  of  the  Northern  Circazs, 
the  centre  and  £ront  of  Madras  intelligence ;  the  reply  was  that 
he  could  only  gpcak  Telugu.  I  felt  that  I  had  no  escape.  When 
I  considered  my  subject,  I  was  disappointed.  Fad  I  had  tn  pro- 
pose the  health  of  our  Chairman,  or  our  old  friends  the  Professors, 
the  sight  of  their  genial  faces  would  have  inspired  me ;  one  likes 
to  see  the  object  of  (me's  toast.  I  was  required  to  propose  the 
toast  of  something,  which  had  never  had  a  personal  existence,  and 
which  was  dead.  Tliat  great  moralist,  Sam  Weller,  tells  ns,  that 
no  one  ever  saw  a  dead  donkey.  Has  anyone  ever  seen  a  dead 
Company  ?  But  tliouf^h  none  of  us  ever  saw,  all  of  us  have  known, 
honoured,  and  feel  indebted  to,  the  great  East  India  Company.  It 
has  been  the  fashion  to  abuse  it ;  I  never  could  a<rree  with  that 
view.  I  will  give  two  brief  reasons,  (i)  It  founded  a  great 
Empire,  the  envy  of  all  Enropean  I^ationa :  it  is  not  probable,  that 
the  Germans  in  East  Africa  will  be  equally  snccessfuL  It  ruled 
that  Empire  for  a  century  with  wisdom  and  equity,  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  people,  robbing  no  <me  of  his  lands.  We  cannot 
say  the  same  of  the  Britisli  rule  in  Routh  Africa,  Australia,  Now 
Zealand,  and  Xorth  America.  (2)  It  made  a  capital  selection  of 
eervants  to  carry  out  its  orders.  Of  course  there  were  10  per  cent, 
liard  bargains  j  perhaps  some  of  them  are  now  present ;  but,  if 
there  were  no  hard  bargains  prcmded  for,  what  would  become 
of  our  sons  and  nephews !  Eighty  per  cent  were  good,  honest, 
hard-working  men,  content  wifii  their  wages,  who  haye  come 
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home  with  their  hands  unsoiled  by  biihes,  like  the  Russian  Officials, 
and  tmBtamed  by  blood  like  the  OilLcialfi  of  anoHier  ooimtry.  Ten 
per  cent,  have  been  men,  of  whom  Great  Britain  at  any  age  woolld 
have  Ix  cii  proud,  men  like  John  Lawrence  and  Frere,  George 
Clerk,  John  Peter  Grant,  and  last,  and  not  least,  Frederick  Halli- 
day.  Without  any  conscientious  pcriiplc  I  propose  the  toast  of 
The  Glorious  Memory  ol  the  iil&st  India  Company." 


Sfdch  iz  jjr  £Licxioy-]CBRiK<i  ax  Qbabthajc,  1886. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  erpntloraan,  I  ask  you  to  listen  to  me 
as  a  Liberal-Unionist.  Lonl  1>l  iby  wisely  remarked  two  days  ago, 
that  it  wab  real  cowardice  oi  anyone  at  this  moment  uot  to  declare 
his  eoloon  and  mak  distinctlj.  As  a  liberal-ITnionist,  I  ainoeiely 
ask  you  to  vote  for  Mr.  Low.  Though  unknown  to  many  persons, 
I  am  not  a  stranger  to  Grantham.  More  than  fifty  years  liave 
elapsed  since  I  was  here  first,  at  the  time  of  the  passinc^  if  the  first 
Ei  form  Bill ;  and  my  ancestors  have  represent^jd  this  Ixjroiifrh 
many  times  during  the  lust  two  hundred  years.  My  lauHuted 
brother  w  us  your  last  Conservative  member.  1  differed  from  him 
in  politics,  but  we  were  united  as  Unionists,  as  Englishmen,  and  m 
patriots.  I  apeak  in  bia  name  as  well  as  my  own,  asking  you  to 
Tote  for  Mr.  Low :  and  I  would  recall  to  you  something  with 
regard  to  this  borough  of  Grantham.  It  is  not  one  of  your 
lirummajrcm  new  liorouj^hs,  or  spick-and-span  divisions:  it  is  an 
old  borough,  which  has  sent  representatives  to  Parliament  for  more 
than  three  hundred  yeais.  It  has  sent  honest,  stout,  and  strung 
men,  sometimes  Whigs  and  sometimes  Tories;  but  they  always 
knew  their  own  mind,  and  they  did  uot  say  one  thing  in  Octote 
or  November,  and  act  differently  in  June,  blowing  hot  and  eold,  and 
showing  white  and  black.  They  were  true  to  their  principles, 
whatever  they  were,  which  they  had  stated.  Gentlemen,  it  is  of 
extreme  importance,  that  you  should  remember  this.  Don't  disgrace 
yonr  nneient  borouf^h  by  alterinf?  tin-  character  of  tlu'  men.  whom 
you  send.  Your  representatives  voted  for  the  Union  with  Jrcluud 
eighty  six  years  ago  :  they  did  so,  whatever  they  were,  Whigs  or 
Tories,  they  voted  for  that  Union,  which  has  brought  blessinga  to 
England  and  to  Ireland.  A.  hundred  years  before,  ^our  repre* 
aentative  voted  for  the  TJnion  with  Scotland,  from  wmch  we  may 
dat<)  all  our  prosperity,  and  strength,  and  greatness,  when  the 
British  Isles  were  united,  and  went  forth  to  bo  the  jjrcatcst 
Imperial  unity  in  the  world.  And  would  you  be  recreant,  and 
undo  all  tb'«  gi^t  work,  ami  send  men  to  Westminster  to  undo 
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the  work  of  your  forefathers  ?  If  we  go  back  a  century  earlier, 
there  was  a  member  for  Lincolashire,  who,  when  Oliver  Cromwell 
tried  to  dictate  to  hitu,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  tries  to  dictate  to  his 
members  now,  refused  to  do  his  bidding,  and  the  military, 
under  Colon^  Pride,  were  sent  to  tarn  him  out  ol  the  Hofuee, 
and  to  lock  the  door  apon  him.  Forty  years  later,  there  was  a 
member  for  lincolnahire,  who  got  together  lioeolnBhixe  men  and 
Oruiitham  men,  and  roile  down  to  Devonshire  to  welcome  William 
of  Orange.  I  am  proud  that  I  bear  the  name  of  those  stroni?  men; 
and  I  recommend  you  to  act  as  they  did,  and  be  firm  and  strong. 
Send  men  to  Turliament,  who  will  stick  to  their  colours.  Mr.  Low 
has  assured  us,  that  he  will  resist  any  disruption  of  the  Union  to 
the  last.  Lord  Salisbury  has  told  you  distinctly,  that  he  will  never 
be  the  Minister  to  carry  it  out ;  and  if,  in  inconceivable  ciroam- 
stances,  the  Const^rvatives  be  so  base  as  to  do  so,  Mr.  Low  would 
stand  out  from  them,  as  I  am  standing  out  frrim  ^fr.  Oladstone. 
1  have  honoured  and  followed  Mr.  Gladstone  lor  more  than  forty 
years,  and  it  is  with  sorrow  and  indignation  on  my  part,  that  he 
leaves  me  now.  1  don't  leave  him.  1  stand  with  llartington,  and 
OoscheUi  and  Chamberlain,  and  Bright,  and  Argyll,  and  Mbome, 
and  all  true  Liberals ;  but  what  Mr.  Gladstone  is  proposing  is  not 
a  true  policy:  it  is  a  false  Liber il  j  ll  y,  1  false  tnickling  to 
a  party,  that  would  bring  ruin  to  England.  W  ith  regard  to  your 
pitting?  member,  Mr.  Mellor,  he  is  my  rained  friend:  and  when 
he  turned  out  my  brotlu-r,  I  rejoiced,  because  I  valued  party  before 
kinship.  But  there  is  something;,  which  I  value  more  than  party 
and  more  than  kinship :  it  is  the  union  of  England,  the  greatness 
of  England.  There  is  only  one  thing  worse  than  a  squeezable 
ConBcrvatiTe,  and  that  is  a  limp  Liberal :  and  yotir  sitting  member 
is  one  of  the  limp  sort.  I  believe,  that  in  his  convictions  he  is 
opposed  to  this  Bill,  but  he  is  afraid  to  stand  out  with  the  many 
stronp^  Liberals  that  have  done  so.  Now  upon  the  policy  before  the 
country,  I  will  not  go  into  details;  but  I  would  urjj^e  you  to 
remember  this,  that  a  separate  Parliament  means,  in  measuruble 
time,  a  separate  kingdom  :  there  can  be  no  question  about  that, 
that  a  separate  kin^om  means,  in  measurable  time,  an  Irish 
Bepublic ;  and  that  an  Irish  Bepublio  means  a  hostile  enemy  at 
our  door  and  the  destruction  of  this  Empire,  and  we  shall  be 
obliged  at  last  to  recontjuer  Ireland  by  force  of  arms  and  an 
immense  expenditure  of  lives  and  treasure,  ^fay  the  stream,  while 
it  is  small,  before  it  [z:els  too  strong,  be  controlled  !  Turn  out 
your  sitting  member,  and  send  Mr.  Low  in.  1  hope  there  will  be 
a  strong  Conservative  Government  for  the  next  five  or  six  years ; 
and  after  that  time  parties  may  again  resume  their  old  positions. 
Ifow,  gentlemen,  l<ft  me  end  with  a  warning  and  an  illustration. 
Home  Rule  in  In^Iand  will  not  end  with  Home  Rule  in  Ireland. 
It  will,  as  Mr.  Low  reminded  you,  lead  to  Home  Eule  in  India. 
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Mr.  Low  and  I  are  -well  acquainted  with  that  country;  and 
already,  in  different  eities  of  India,  ia  going  up  the  cry,  Whj 
ahonld  we  not  have  Home  Kule  ?  If  a  small  country  like  Ireland 
may  Ittve  Home  Rule,  why  should  not  India  have  it  ?"  And  ttic 
greatness  of  England  will  pass  away,  and  wo  simll  fiill  into  the 
position  of  Spain  and  Greece,  and  some  of  those  exhan^^ted 
countries,  and  we  bIiuII  have  our  own  folly  to  thank  for  it.  View 
it  from  an  English  point,  ad  well  as  from  an  Irish  point.  Think 
d  our  duty  to  oonuTes,  to  England,  Sootland,  and  Wales,  as  well 
aa  to  Ireland.  Let  Ireland  have  erefythiog  that  we  have.  As 
a  Liberal,  I  say  that  we  all  ought  to  have  more  of  eelf -government; 
hut  don't  give  Ireland  the  least  bit  more  than  you  give  the  rest — 
don't  nllow  her  anymore  independenee  than  you  allow  to  Scothind. 
Yon  must  vote  to-morrow  for  Mr.  Low;  and  if  there  are  any 
Liberals  present — only  two  hold  up  their  hands,  but  I  daresay 
there  are  more  present — go  and  vote  to-morrow  for  Mr.  Low. 
Fade  up  yonr  Liberal  differences,  and  pnt  them  into  your  pocket 
for  five  or  dx  years :  get  over  this  dimcnlty  first,  re-eetaUiah  the 
nation,  bring  the  ship,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  run  into  the  ahoalsi 
back  into  deep  water,  and  then  pull  out  your  Liberal  colours  again. 
While  there  is  time,  while  you  have  the  opportunity,  speak !  It 
may  be  too  late  five  years  hence.  It  is  very  difficult  to  go  back. 
Don't  let  this  Irish  Parliament  be  established !  And  as  to  poor 
Mr.  Gladstone,  at  the  age  of  77 — we  must  pardon  him  for  his  old 
age :  we  are  grateful  for  hia  peat  aerricesv  and  will  not  speak  too 
hardly  of  the  old  raoe-horse,  which  haa  awerred  from  its  path  in 
his  hist  raee.  Be  firm  and  strong ;  and  go  and  Tote  to-monow  for 
Hr.  Low. 
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This  is  a  noMo  and  Kpo^h -making  Work  :  it  marks  a  period  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  Subject :  it  is  truf,  that  those  who,  for  many 
years  Lave  studied  the  great  drutuu  ui  Egyptian  Archaeology,  will 
find  muoh  restated,  which  they  knew  beforoi  but  for  the  fresh 
Btadent  it  will  be  sufficient  to  read  Maspero,  and  accept  facta  and 
opinions  from  him,  which  are  fortified  by  ample  reference,  at  tha 
foot  of  each  page,  to  all  previans  Authors  of  all  nationalities. 

Perliaps  the  name  of  this  great  Work  mijrht  have  been  less 
ambitious.  For  instance,  the  people  of  India  would  not  admit  for 
a  moment  having  in  any  des:ree,  or  at  any  time,  derived  their 
civilization  from  a  country  so  fur  West  as  Egypt,  aud,  as  i'rofes^ior 
Ifaajpero  has  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  Archaeology  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  confessedly  derives  his  facts  from  the  esteemed  Authon, 
whom  he  has  consulted,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  named 
the  book  "  The  Dawn  of  Civilization  in  Egypt,"  Professor  Sayce^ 
who  is  an  authority  on  both  tbe  Kirvp'iMn  ayid  "Vfesopotamian 
problem,  in  his  Preface,  page  v,  ilraws  attention  to  t^us.  Professor 
IMaspero's  acquaintance  with  Assyriology  is  wonderful  and  ac- 
curate, but  there  are  depths,  which  only  a  specialist  on  that 
Buhject  can  sound :  he  speaks  as  sn  authority,  one  of  the  greatest 
authorities,  on  Egypt,  but  is  only  an  industrious  quoter  from  other 
authorities,  when  he  ventures  into  Chaldsea,  which  geographically 
is  in  the  centre  of  Asia,  and  is  credited  with  certain  relations  with 
China,  and  not  impossible  influenees  from  or  to  India,  while  E?:Ypt, 
from  its  first  to  its  latest  liour  of  independonoe,  sate  apart,  as 
reganii  ks  Lan^na<;e,  its  lleligious  Conceptioiis,  its  Ideas  on  a 
Future  iStute,  and  its  Architecture.  It  is  one  of  the  peculiar 
ireaknesses  of  Semitic  and  European  writers,  to  limit  their  con* 
eeption  of  '*  all  the  world,'*  tout  le  monde,"  "  kul  he  erets,"  to 
the  Semitic,  Hellenic,  and  Xatin,  Settlers  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  or  the  tiny  populations  of  Egypt  and  Palestine, 
forgetting  that  one  moiety  of  the  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  the 
round  world  (as  it  is  now)  dwelt  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Kiver 
Euphrates,  perfeetly  iinintluenced  by  Western  Asia  or  Europe  until 
within  luBtoric  times,  and  only  partially  even  now.    in  tiie  story 
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ci  the  two  brothers,  ffvea  by  Maspcro  in  the  Kevne  Arclueologiqile, 

March,  1878,  the  younger  brother  is  described  as  a  good  workman, 
who  had  not  his  equal  in  the  whole  world.  TO-R-TER-W,  la  terre 
eutiere,  for  Egypt  to  the  narrator  of  the  stoiy  was  the  whole 
world. 

There  are  nine  chapters  of  this  stately  book  of  800  quarto  pages. 
The  first  chapter  ia  Geographical.  The  deriYation  of  the  name  of 
the  country,  Egypt,  and  the  Biver  Kile,  is  diacusBed,  and  is  stQl 

uncertain  :  the  name  of  the  country  *Ai7wrTo»  is  traced  by  some  to 
"  huikii])htah,"  the  home  of  Plituh,  by  others  to  "  ai  kaphtor,"  the 
islaTtd  of  Kaphtor,  by  a  third  party  to  7r'\!r,  a  Yultnro."  The 
River  Niltj  can  only  be  uppruximatcly  traced  to  the  words  "  Nahr," 
or  "  Isukhal,"  the  Semitic  term  for  a  River  ur  Torrent.  The  pe«iple 
of  Egypt  called  themselves  Romitu  or  Rotu  (p.  43),  and  their 
conntiy  Kbimi/'  or  '*  Kham,"  the  black  land.  They  knew  their 
River,  from  which  they  derived  their  prosperity,  as  **  H&pi,  the 
father  of  the  gods,  the  lord  of  substance."  At  page  44  the  Autlior 
discupsos  the  date  of  their  origin,  and,  remarking:,  that  the  oldest 
momiiiu'nts  pcarcely  trani'port  us  further  than  six  thoii«jaTid  years 
B.C.,  he  postuhites  a  date  lor  the  hr&t  appearance  of  tlie  E;,'Yi>tian 
Race  in  the  buiiu  of  the  Nile  at  least  eight  or  ten  thousand  year*. 
What  becomes  then  of  Archbishop  Usher's  Chronology,  taught  to 
this  day  in  Public  Schools,  of  the  Creation  of  the  World  4000  years 
before  Anno  Domini,  and  how  are  we  to  explain  the  Hebrew 
nanratiTe,  that  Abraham,  who  was  bom  during  the  lifetime  ol 
Phom,  oTif»  of  the  survivors  of  the  Noarhian  delude,  wont  down 
into  Ej;ypt,  then  an  ancient  Kingdom,  which  had  a  History  of 
4000  or  6000  years  even  then:  it  is  obvious,  that  the  ?soa(  lii;iu 
deluge  was  restrictcKl  to  Mcsopotuuixu,  aud  uid  not  extend  to  lUe 
bann  of  the  Nile. 

Whence  did  the  E^ptian  Race  come?  Fkof.  Haspero  states, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  recognise  the  hypothesis  of  an  Asiatic  orifdn 
(p,  46) :  it  must  have  been  of  African  origin,  and  came  into  Egypt 
from  the  West  or  Sonth-We.st,  and  after  its  settlement  destrnved 
the  black  Race,  which  preci'ded  it  in  occupation,  and  later  on  re- 
ceived an  accretion  of  Asiatic  element^,  introduced  by  way  of  the 
Isthmus.  The  Language  ha»,  according  tu  his  authority,  some 
connection  with  the  Semitic  family  :  tlus  may  be  more  accurately 
stated,  that  the  Hamitio  lenguages.of  North  Africa  differ  less  from 
the  Semitic  family  than  they  do  from  any  other  km^wn  family  or 
Qroup  of  Language :  we  can  hardly  go  further.  Lastly,  he  nuti.  ps 
the  extraordinary  resemblance  of  the  present  people  of  Ejjypt  alter 
the  la])«^o  of  many  centuries  with  the  pictures  of  their  ancestors 
painteil  on  nionunients  :  1  was  stmck  with  this  fact,  whtrn  1  first 
visited  I'^gypt  in  1 843,  aud  watched  tlie  great  Egyptologist  Lepsius 
collecting  his  matenals  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cairo :  perhaps  1 
am  the  only  sundTor  of  an  expedition  headed  by  him  to  the  great 
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Pyramid.  I  mentioned  this  fact  to  Profpssor  Maspcro,  win  n  T  paid 
iiim  a  visit  forty- two  years  later,  m  1805,  in  iiis  Dttliabuali  at 
Ltizor  in  my  last  Tuit  to  Egypt,  following  the  expedition  of  Lord 
Wolseley  as  far  as  Assouan  and  FMIob,  where  I  saw  the  telegram 
of  the  buttle  uf  A1)n  Tvleu  nailed  on  a  tree. 

In  Chapter  II.  Profes^^or  Maspero  tieata  at  great  length  (serenty 
papres)  on  the  pods  of  Efrypt,  tlioir  niimbor  and  Tiaturc:  1  nm  not 
sure,  that  he  has  added  to  our  previous  kuowledge,  but  he  has 
systematized  the  outcome  of  the  labour*?  of  others,  such  nieu  as 
lirugsch,  Naville,  Maiiette,  Keuouf,  Ltfebure,  Petrie,  Pleyte, 
LepsLOS,  ChampolHon,  WiUonsozii  BoselUni,  Chabas,  De  Rouge, 
and  at  tiie  same  time  has  incorporated  his  own  invaluable  studies : 
at  the  foot  of  each  page  are  the  references  to  his  authorities. 

In  Chapter  III.  he  deals  with  the  Legendary  JQistory  of  Egypt, 
in  which  the  myths  of  Osiris  and  Ilorus  occupy  so  Inrcre  a  part. 
In  other  countries  there  is  a  sharp  dividing  line  betwixt  the 
legends  of  Diviue  dynasties,  and  the  Annals  of  Mortals:  in  Egypt 
they  blend  into  each  other ;  m  luct  the  idea  of  an  impersonal, 
yet  omnipotent,  Buler  of  the  whole  world,  not  only  of  the  petty 
basin  of  the  Kile,  had  not  been  attained:  snoh  indeed  was  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  position  of  all  the  elder  Nations  before 
800  B.C.,  when  the  Hebrew  Race  slowly  arrived  at  the  fact,  that 
there  was  one  only  God ;  and  they  ceased  to  bo  monolatrists,  and 
became  monotheists.  But  the  Kj^yptians  did  arrive  at  a  conception 
of  a  Future  State,  Rewards,  and  Punishments  at  a  period  long 
antecedent  to  the  time  of  Moses,  and  yet  the  only  reward,  that 
that  law-giver  can  offer  to  the  Hebrews  in  return  for  obedience 
to  his  law  is,  that  the  days  of  the  faithful  should  be  long  in  the 
land,  that  was  given  to  them.  At  page  188  we  read  how  the  dying 
Egyptian  was  furnished  with  answers  to  be  given  at  the  great  day 
of  Judgment  to  the  questions  of  the  Judge,  some  of  them  poinj^ 
to  the  very  fouiulation  of  Human  morality,  others  rehiting  to  mere 
ritual  tritles:  tliat  a  departed  soul  should  be  taught  (p.  190)  how 
he  could  cry  out  before  the  Judge,  **  I  am  pure:  i  am  pure," 
indicates  a  gpreat  adyance  in  Religious  Conoepldons.  Escaping  from 
the  darkness  of  the  tomb  the  enfranchised  sotil  fiiund  it^f  in 
blight  meadows,  and  thence  embarked  in  the  boat  of  the  Sun  to 
accompany  that  bright  luminary  in  his  daily  journey.  As  time 
went  on,  in  that  char  climate  the  Egyptians  became  acquainted 
with  the  stars,  and  at  pa^^e  205  we  read  of  their  Astronomical 
tables,  and  how  they  got  over  the  diliiculty  of  the  number  of  days 
to  make  up  the  Solar  year :  this  led  them  on  to  Astrology,  Magical 
Arts,  and  elementary  Pharmacy  and  Healing  of  an  empirical 
character ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  read,  that  the  symptoms  (tf  tiie 
diseases  of  the  people  of  those  remote  ages  correspond  with  the 
diseases  prevalent  to  this  day  araonq:  their  descendants  (p.  217). 
To  the  same  beneyolent  Divine  Huler,  Thoth,  the  Egyptiuis 
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were  intlebted  for  their  knowledge  of  Arithmetic,  Geometry, 
Music,  Drawing  (p.  220),  and  we  seem  to  touch  solid  ground, 
when  we  Taid»  fi»t  be  also  taught  'them  the  art  of  writing, 
without  which  posterity  would  not  have  Imown  what  manner 

cif  men  they  were.  Many  a  Race  had  passed  away  unappre- 
rinted,  misTiivlt  i-  tood,  becanso  they  had  not  invented  the  art  of 
comuiunicuting  with  Posterity,  and  storing  up  the  Knowledge 
of  the  Past.  Speaking  to  the  tye  soon  superceded  the  limited 
capabilities  of  speaking  only  to  the  ear.  As  we  read,  we 
feel,  that  we  are  sitting  at  the  cradle  of  the  great  Alphabetic 
systems,  which  have  made  Asia,  and  Europe,  what  they  are,  if  from 
one  point  d  view  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages,  from  another  point  the 
instructors  ol  the  whole  world  in  its  widest  Geogmphical  sense  in 
all  the  Sciences,  mid  rdl  the  Arts,  wliich  discriminate  Man  from 
the  Beast,  and  for  idl  this  we  are  indebted  to  those  early  Egyptians, 
who  workf'd  out  tlu;  conception  of  Pictorial  Ideopraphs,  developing 
thence  byiiabunus,  and  Phonetic  Alphabets.  This  is  a  matter  of 
received  Science :  Fhenicia  borrowed  the  conception  of  Phonetic 
signs  from  £g3rpt,  and  handed  it  on,  on  the  West  to  the  Hellenie 
and  Latin  Kaces,  and  on  the  East  to  the  Semitic  Ilaces,  and  to 
India.  Xhe  SyUnbariea  in  rnnriform  chamckTs  of  Mesopotamia 
died,  leavinp:  no  successor :  the  ideo^^raphs  of  China  still  exist,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  predict  the  consequence  of  the  litrrnry  contact  of 
Europe  with  the  Extreme  Orient :  but  the  fact  must  be  recorded 
as  the  greatest  Glory  of  the  Egyptian  people :  they  may  or  may 
not  have  imparted  their  culture,  and  knowledge  of  xHvine  things, 
to  the  Hellenic  Baoe,  but  the  Greek  Language  would  not  have 
attained  its  inapproachable  pezfeetion,  liad  the  Hellenio  Race  not 
learnt  the  nrt  of  conveying  sounds  to  Phonetic  symbols  throng 
Phenicia  from  Ep^ypt. 

The  Hebrew  Kace  never  realized,  that  to  their  old  enemies,  the 
Egyptians,  thoy  were  indebte<l  for  the  invention  of  the  Pheuician 
"Written  Characters,  which  they  used  down  to  within  a  century 
of  Anno  Domini,  and  in  which  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  has  sop> 
vived  to  our  time.  But  for  that  the  Old  Testament  would  never 
have  been  committed  to  writing,  any  more  than  the  Books  of 
Zoroaster,  the  Hindu  Sages,  or  Buddha;  for  the  Written  Character, 
used  by  all  four,  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Hieroglyphics  of  E^rypt, 
and  there  never  existed  any  other  Alphabetic  system  in  the  world, 
which  is  not  traced  back  to  that  one  fountain-head,  either  in  germ, 
or  development.  If  the  Hebrew  Eace  were  ordained  to  convey  to 
future  ages  the  great  Religious  Conception,  which  dominates  the 
present  Epoch,  the  honour  belongs  to  the  Egyptian  Baoe  of  having 
invented  the  machinery  for  recording  and  handing  on  (lie  written 
memorials,  in  which  those  conceptions  are  contained. 

The  date  of  the  Exodus  seems  in  these  last  days  to  have  been 
fixed  on  scientific  grounds.  The  discoveries  made  at  Tel-al-Amams 
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in  Esrypt,  and  Lachish  m  Palestine,  show  clearly  that  at  that  date, 
the  reign  of  Amenuphis  IV.  or  Khu-n-Aten,  ligypt  was  in  posses- 
81011  ol  the  country.  The  date  of  the  death  of  Bameses  IL  is  fixed 
on  astronomical  groimds  at  128 1  b.o.  It  must  have  be«i  at  a  date 
later  than  that,  when  the  Hebrews  migrated  from  Egypt  into 
Palestine,  as  no  trace  of  Egyptian  occupation  is  recorded.  The 
migration  of  tribes  from  one  Re«^ion  into  another  was  not  an  event, 
which  would  cause  surprise,  either  in  those  days  or  comparatively 
Tuodcrn  times.  The  difficulties  connected  with  the  uae  of  the 
Pheniciun  Alphabet  at  so  early  a  date  by  a  law-giver,  whose  sole 
experience  was  in  Egypt  or  the  J)e8^  and  by  the  HehrewSy  a 
tribe  of  shepherds,  who  had  been  centuries  in  a  house  of  bondage, 
is  not,  however,  removed. 

In  Chapter  lY.  we  pass  to  the  Political  Constitation  of  Egypt* 
There  were  three  great  Periods : 

I,  The  Memphitc  Period,  or  the  Ancient  Empire ;  Dynasty 
I.  to  X. 

II.  The  Theban  Period:  Dynasty  XI.  to  XX. :  the  InTssion  of 
the  Shepherd  Kings  is  represented  by  the  XY.,  XYI.,  and 

XVll.  Dynasties. 
HI.  The  Saite  Period :  Dynasty  XXL  to  XXX. :  the  Persian 
Conquest  divides  this  Period  into  unequal  parts. 

It  gives  an  idea  of  the  superior  antiquity  of  Eprypt  to  note,  that 
Abraham  came  down  to  Egypt  in  the  time  of  the  XII.  Dynasty, 
that  Jacob  and  Joseph  dw^t  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  the  Xv. 
Dynasty,  and  the  SoTereigns  of  the  XIX.  Dynasty  were  con- 
temporary with  Moses  :  Bhishak  of  the  XXII.  Dynasty  was 
contemporary  with  Behoboam,  and  Hophra  of  the  XXYl.  with 
Jereminh. 

The  King  was  himself  deemed  to  be  a  God,  and  always  entitled 
Sou  of  Ra,"  which  title  was  preceded  by  the  symbols  iudicating 
the  Sovereignty  of  the  two  Egypts,  North  and  South :  after  all  his 
titles  came  tiie  symbols  of  Life,  Heslth,  and  Strength."  Polygamy 
was  practised  to  a  frightful  extent  by  Songs  and  Princes :  children 
swarmed  in  the  Palaces :  Brothers  married  Sisters :  Sons  mairied 
the  widows  of  their  Piitlier.  There  were  the  usual  con^oquoTices 
in  trouble  at  every  ( luuii^e  of  the  Crown,  and  bitter  hatred  amidst 
the  ditferent  rliiUireii.  The  daughter  of  Pharaoli  mentioned  in 
Exodus  is  cixidited  with  being  a  great  personage,  hut  she  was  one 
of  many,  and  probably  given  in  marriage  to  some  courtier  or  official, 
and  a  person  of  no  more  political  consequence  than  the  daughter  of 
an  European  Sorereign. 

Two  things,  however,  were  necessary  to  maintain  the  Royal 
authority:  I.  the  protection  of  the  Gods;  II.  the  Arm  of  tlio 
Flesh :  it  is  very  much  the  same  now ;  we  put  up  prayers  for  the 
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welfare  of  the  State,  but  we  take  care  to  keep  our  powder  dry : 
but  one  sole  Deity  is  now  recognised  by  Christians  and  Mahometans : 
with  the  EgyptiAOB  it  was  differeat :  the  celestial  world  was  the 
faithful  image  of  the  tettestiial :  it  had  its  Empires,  and  its  organi- 
KationSy  and  the  gods  were  dependent  on  the  gifts  of  mortals,  and 
the  power  of  cnrh  deity  dept  Tn'.r;]  on  the  iiuriilH'r  of  its  woishippers: 
when  tbf'v  received  large  oli'unugs,  tlu'V  piive  stren;,'th  to  ovtrnome 
eiieiiii  s.  and  came  down  to  assist  in  battle  :  jill  readers  of  Homer's 
Iliad  eiiu  recognise  this  feature:  Ritual  and  olierings  were  the 
duty,  and  sound  policy,  of  Phanu>h,  and  all  his  Subjeets.  The 
actual  territorial  domains  of  the  gods  formed  at  all  periods  abont 
one-third  of  the  country :  the  Priests  had  a  fine  time  of  it :  the 
King  was  the  dispenser  of  priestly  patronage.  The  High-priest  of 
Oiu,  or  Tleliopnlis,  whose  daiifjliter  was  mnrricd  to  .To>ieph,  was 
a  member  of  the  lioyul  Family.  Joseph's  sons  Ephraiin  and 
Manasseh  and  their  desreiulaiits,  no  doubt,  thought  much  more  of 
the  greatness  of  their  Egyptian  mother,  than  of  their  father,  the 
son  of  a  Hebrew  hefdsman,  as  the  nmk  of  men  in  that  eoimtiT'  was 
through  the  mother  rather  than  the  father. 

Coinage  of  metal  ^vas  unknown  :  all  transaction-  ere  by  baiter. 
The  only  kind  of  national  metal-exchange  in  use  in  Egypt  was  a 
copper  wire  or  plate  hent,  and  thin  "tahnn"  i>  the  sijrn  inrarinhly 
used  in  hieroglyphirs  (p.  324).  Gold  and  silver  rini;s  were  ustd  in 
barter,  hnt  there  was  no  p;narantee  of  tlieir  intrinsic  vahie,  er  uf 
their  weight:  ou  the  other  hand,  not  without  reason,  the  invention 

of  Geometry  was  justly  credited  to  the  Eg^-ptians.  TheTagaries 
of  the  Nile  destroyed  all  boundaries,  and  compelled  them  to  measurs 
the  area,  and  record  it:  a  square  of  28  acres  was  the  unit  (p.  328). 
This  was  the  basis  of  the  Laud-Tax,  the  amount  of  which,  however, 
depended  on  the  nnnnnl  rise  of  the  Nile,  wliieh  also  wa«?  mrrfnlly 
measured.  Tiio  system  of  p^ovrmraent  adopted  was  as  liad  as  could 
possibly  he.  The  poor  man  had  no  incentive  to  lay  by  fur  the 
future,  for  he  knew,  that  his  wile  and  children  might  at  any 
moment  be  carried  off :  his  own  plan  was  to  consume  at  once  what 
came  to  hand,  and  then,  if  necessary,  to  starre :  he  had  notbing, 
whicb  he  could  call  his  own,  and,  when  he  died,  he  had  only  the 
prospect  of  a  similar  state  in  the  next  world. 

Cli  ipter  V.  prives  an  account  of  the  Memphite  Empire.  In  that 
period  eomnieiiced  the  occupation  by  the  K^zyptian  Kini;  of  a 
liegion  in  the  Peninsula  of  fSinai  for  the  piupOMj  of  supplying 
turquoises,  and  other  minerals.  This  fact  is  placed  beyond  doubt 
by  the  engraved  stclsB  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  This  opens 
out  the  question,  discussed  by  Professor  Hayce  in  his  lute  Work  on 
the  ^ronuments  and  Hip^her  Criticism,  as  to  the  actual  identification 
of  Mount  iSinai  of  the  Exodus  :  the  usually  received  site  of  M  iunt 
Katharine  i<;  eloae  upon  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Egyptians 
above  alluded  to. 
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Under  the  fourth  Dynasty  were  erected  the  great  Pyramids :  the 
earlier  Kinp:*i  were  buiied  in  flat  roofed  square  monumeats  called 
**  Mustaba,"  made  of  earthwork.  Khufui,  called  Kheops  by  the 
Greeks,  reigned  twenty-three  years :  whateyer  he  did  was  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  the  works  of  his  predeeessoie,  but  the 
gigantic  size  of  bis  tomb,  the  QaesX  Pyramid,  has  bestowed  upon 
him  immortality,  and  bis  name  is  familiar  to  all.  On  the  same 
Hills  of  Gizah  still  appears  the  head  of  tlie  Sphinx,  which  was 
erected  in  the  third  "ns-nustT.  The  Great  Pvmnu^l,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  maintains  its  position  as  the  loftie.si  work  of  man  in  the 
world,  476  feet  high,  on  a  basis  of  764  feet  stiuare,  the  urea  of 
Lincoln VInn -Fields :  hut  time  and  decay  have  reduced  these 
dimensions.  His  son  Ehepbren  erected  the  second  Pyramid  394 
feet  to  the  South-West  of  that  of  his  Father,  at  a  height  of  only 
443  feet.  His  son  Menkawri  erected  the  third  Pyramid  with  an 
eh^vation  of  barely  216  feet.  These  Monnnieuts  were  jnstly  amonp^ 
the  wonders  of  tlie  eUler  world,  and  share  with  the  Memnou- Statues 
the  honour  of  being  the  only  two  of  the  seven  recorded,  that  have 
lived  to  be  the  wondcr«  of  the  modern  world.  I  climbed  to  the 
top  of  the  first  Pyramid  in  1843,  and  1852,  and  1885,  to  the  top 
of  the  second  in  1 843,  and  ent^^ed  both  in  1843  and  1885.  All  the 
world  may  liavc  advanced,  hut  there  was  no  change  there:  the 
perfection  of  their  architecture,  and  design,  indicate  a  long  period 
of  previous  culture :  no  barbarous  Nation  of  Asia  or  ^^rica  could 
have  erected  sucli  an  enduring  trophy,  for  there  is  no  reason  to 
calculate  any  period  for  their  decay.  Abraham  must  have  looked  at 
them,  when  he  visited  Memphis  in  the  twelith  Jjynasty :  Joseph 
and  Moses  must  have  known  them  well :  the  great  Egyptian  Kings 
of  the  eighteenth  Dynasty  could  erect  nothing  so  magnificent,  and 
80  enduring :  how  tiny  and  insignificant  seem  the  Temple  of 
Solomon  and  Zerubbabel,  or  even  Balbek,  when  brought  into 
comparison  !  Notliini;  has  survived,  or  ever  came  into  existence 
in  Kiiro])e  or  Asia,  which  can  contend  with  thi  iu  the  honour  of 
being  the  niia;litiest  trophy  of  Human  enterprise.  They  have 
escaped  the  dauber  of  eai  thquake,  lightning,  sieges,  and  floods,  and 
insidious  decay  by  lapse  of  years,  and  their  materials  have  escaped 
the  greed  of  Monarchs  requiring  stone  for  new  buildings.  Borne 
and  Athens  have  been  less  fortunate. 

In  Chapter  VI.  the  Professor  describes  the  first  four  Dynasties 
of  the  Kings  of  E?ypt,  who  belong  to  tlio  Theban  Period.  This 
brinf!:s  us  down  to  the  ])eriod  of  the  Invasion  of  the  Semitic 
Shepherds,  and  the  date  of  Joseph's  power  in  Esypt.  Up  to  that 
time  the  Kings  of  E^^ypt  may  iiuve  waired  with  the  tribes  in  the 
Beserts  on  both  sides  of  them,  or  with  Nubia  to  the  South,  but 
the^  were  destined  soon  to  come  into  collision  with  a  great  Power, 
which  had  risen  up  in  Mesopotamia:  both  were  proud,  strong,  and 
highly  ciyilized. 
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Chapters  YII.,  VIII.,  IX.  relate  ChaWjra,  nnd  will  not  be 
noticed  on  this  ocoasion :  Egypt  found  a  foiiui(iable  rival  in 
Hesopotamiay  and  erontaally  a  aacoeaaioii  of  Fenian,  Greek,  and 
Boman  Conqoeron  befbxe  the  date  oi  the  Chiistian  era,  which 

accomplisbod  the  deBttUCtion  of  her  independcnoe  and  further 
development.  In  conversation  in  the  Persian  Language  with  the 
Khedive  Ishraael  Pasha,  during  his  residence  in  Enirhmd,  I 
remarked  " harai  Misr  hechak  umed  nest,"  "for  Egypt  there 
is  uo  hope  at  all,**  and  this  is  my  deliberate  opinion,  and  the  mme 
remark  applies  to  Turkey  and  Greece  :  they  have  had  their  day. 

To  those,  who»  like  myself,  have  had  the  privily  dnring  tiie  hut 
twenty  yean  of  stndyiog  this  great  Subject,  and  of  repeatedly 
•visiting  tilt  <  ountry  during  the  last  fifty  years,  this  book  has 
peculiar  fascinations.  I  attended  the  Linguistic  Classes,  which 
were  formed  in  London  for  the  Study  of  Egyptian  Hiero;jlyphic% 
and  at  the  dilierent  Cajiitals  of  Europe,  London,  St.  Petersburg, 
Florence,  Leyden,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Stockholm,  T  listened  to 
communications  made  on  the  general  Subject  of  Egypt  by  such 
men  as  Lepsius,  Brugsch,  Kenouf,  Birch,  lioblein,  Pleyte,  Rdnisch, 
Golinisohfo,  and  Maspero  himself,  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  Inter- 
national Oriental  Congresses,  I  have  foil  v  1  with  appreciating 
interest  the  occasional  narratives  of  snch  travellers  and  explorers, 
as  Sayce,  Petrie,  Naville,  Villiers-Btnart.  Amelia  Edwards,  and  in 
far-oli'  years  of  Col.  Vyse,  whose  person  I  recollect  in  my  Eton 
days.    I  have  referred  to  the  standard- works  of  the  past  by  Cham- 

£ollion.  Young,  Champollion-Figcau,  Rosellini,  Chabas,  Lenormant, 
^e  Boug6,  Wilkinson,  Fiehl,  iDe  Morgan,  Lane,  Qrebaut^  Bossi, 
Lef^bure,  Gbodwin,  SLeiaisch,  Diimichen,  Eben,  Stem,  Eisenlobr, 
BeTilloni^  Etman,  and  Picrret.  On  no  Subject  has  there  been  such 
a  galaxy  of  map^iificent  Scholars :  the  iSuhject  was  worthy  of 
the  highest  Scholarship,  and  the  Scholars  have  pri>v»'d  tliem'^elves 
worthy  of  the  Subject:  tliere  has  been  enough  dilieiciice  of  opinion 
to  stimulate  closer  inquiry,  and  yet  enough  of  unity  amidst  Scholars 
of  dilfereut  Nationalities  and  antecedents  to  justify  the  conviction 
that  the  right  road  has  been  found. 

TUa  magnificent  Tolnme,  compiled  with  such  skill,  and  breadth 
of  Tiew,  and  translated  so  sweetly  and  accurately,  is,  as  it  were,  a 
codification,  or  general  conspectus,  of  the  knowledge  of  Egyptology 
up  to  the  fin  du  siecle  xix. :  there  are  discoveries  Btill  to  l>e 
made:  the  twentieth  century  has  secrets  to  unfold,  but  it  does  not 
seem  probable,  that  it  will  shake  tlie  foundation  of  our  present 
archseologicul  beliefs,  though  it  may  modify  them  and  add  to  them. 

Journal  of  Uie  Hoyal  Atiatic  6</ctdy,  A^ril,  1895. 
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His  life  was  one  great  battle  with  old  Time : 
From  mom  to  noon,  from  noon  to  weary  night 
Ever  he  fought,  as  o.nljr  strong  men  fight : 
And  so  he  passed  out  of  his  golden  prime 

Into  grim  hoai)  manhood,  and  he  knew 

No  rest  from  that  great  conflict,  till  he  grew 

Feeble  and  old,  ere  years  could  make  him  so : 

Then  on  a  bed  of  pain  he  laid  his  bead, 

As  one  sore  spent  with  labour,  and  with  woe : 

Rest  came  at  last;    I  thank  thee,  God/'  he  said. 

(Author  not  known*) 


Translation  into  X4ATIM  H£XAM£T£rs. 

Illius  incessanter  erat  cum  Tempore  pugna: 
De  primi  in  mediam,  nocturnam  denique  in  horam 
Pugna  etema  fuit,  magnorum  uti  pugna  virorum  : 
Lapsus  et  aturicomae  tetigit  de  luce  juventae 
Canitie  tempus  fcedum  mgisque  virile : 
Nnllam  de  pugn&  cognoverat  ille  quietem : 
Protinus  ante  diem  surrepsit  acerba  senectns : 
Luctifero  in  lecto  sua  nuilto  fracLa  dolore 
Deposuit  membra,  exustusquc  laborc  susurnit 
"  Laus  tibi  sit,  Domine :  oh  1  liceat  donnire  quiets." 

R.  N.  C. 

London^  June  26^  iSga, 
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